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Th& story was begvn Vithin a few months after the publication 
of the cofhpleted “ Pickwick Papers.” TherePwere, then, a good 
many cheap Yorkshire schools in existence. There are verjSfew - 
-now? 

Or the monstrous neglect of education in England, and the 
disregard of it by the State as a means of forming godd of bad 
•citizens, aftd^niserafele or happy men, pnvate schools long afforded 
a notable example. Although any man who had proved his unfit* 
ness for any oth^r occupation in life, was free, witftouf examination 
or qualification, to open a school anywhere; although preparation 
for the filiations he undertook was required m the surgedn w|;a 
assisted to bring a boy into the world, or nyght one jlay assist, 
perhaps, to send him out of it; in the chemist, thfe attorney, thq 
butcher, the baker, the ^andlestick-maher P the whole round of 
crafts and trades, the schoolmaster excepted; -and although school* 
masters, as a rac% w^re the blockheads and impostors wftO might 
> naturally be expected to spring from such a state of things, and to 
flourish in it; these Yorkshire schoolmasters wereVhe lowest and 
most rotten rtfUnd in the whole ladder, Tra%ers.in^he avarice, 
indifference, or imbecility «f parents^ and the helplessness of 
children; ignorant, ^brdid, brutal men, to whom few considerate 
persons would have entrusted the hoard and lodging df a horse or 
a dog; they formed the worthy Corner-stone of a structure, which, 
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for* absurdity and a magnificent high-minded latss&z-aUer _ neglect, 
lias rarely been Jkceeded in the worfd. 

We hear sometimes of an action for damages against the 
unqualified medical practitioner, Jvho his deformed a broken 
lim^ in pretending to heal it. But what of the hundreds of 
thousands of minds that have been deformed for ever by the 
incapable pettifoggers who have $ret£nded to form them ! 

• 9 

I make mention of thC race, as of the ¥orkshire schoolmasters. 

, t ' 

in tne past tensg. Though it has not yet finally disappeared, it is 
dwindling daily. A long day’s ITork remains to be done about us 
^in the way pf education, Heaven knows; bpt great improvements 
and facilities towards the attainment of a gbod one l^ave been 
furnished of late years. 

I cannot call to mind, now, how I came to hear about Yorkshire 
schools when I fras a not yery robust child, sitting in Itye-glacec 
near Rochester *Castie, with a head full of Partridge, Strap, 
Tom Pipes, and Sancho Panza ; but I know that. my first im¬ 
pressions of them were picked up at the time, 0 and that^ihey were 
somehow or other connected with a suppurated abscess that some 
boy had ^ome home with, in consequence of his Yorkshire guide, 
philosopher, and friend, having ripp£d it open with an inky pen- 
kfiife The impression made upon me, however made, never 
left me. 4 was always curious about Yorkshire schools—fell, long 
Afterwards and at sundry times, into the way oShearing more about 
them—at l§st, having an audience, rqpobjed to write about the#. 

With *that intent T went down intd Yorkshire before I began 
this book, in very severe winter-time, which if pretty faithfully 
described herein. As I wanted tef see a schoolmaster or two, and 
was forewarned th^t those gentlemen might, in their modesty, be 
shy of receiving a visit from the author of the “ Pickwick* Papers,” 
I consulted wjth a professional frieifd who had a Yorkshire* con¬ 
nection, and with whom*I concerted *a pious fraud. He gave me 
, some letters of introduction, in the name, I«think, of my travelling 
companion; they bore refergice to a supposititious little boy who 
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jliad been left with a widowed moth?r 0 who didn’t know what,|o 
do with Ifm; ^tlfe poor lady h>d thought, as a m^ans of thawing 
[the tardy compassion of her relations in his behalf, of sending 
Ihim ttfca Yorkshire school; I was the poor lady Wriend, travelling 
that way; and if the recipient if the letter could inform me gf a 
school in the neighbourhood, the writer would be very much 
^obliged. w ’ 

I went to several places in that part of the country where I 
understood the schools to be most plentifully sprinkled, and jiad 
|io occasion to deliver a letter until I came to certain town 
whi^h shall be nameless. The person to whom it was addressed 
was'^not at home; bat lie came down at night, through the snow, 
to the inn \vhere I was staying. It was after dinner, and he needed 
little persuasion to sit down by the fire in a warm comer, 0 and 
„£gke his .‘■•hare of the wine that was on the table. ^ 

I am afraid he is dead now. I recollect he was, a jovial,"ruddy, 

; broad-faced man j that we got acquainted directly; a$d that we 
’talked on^alfkindsof subjects, except the school, which he showed 
a great anxiety to avoid. Was there any large school near ? I 
asked him, in reference to the letter. “ Oh yes, ’i, he said: “ there 

.O K 

.was a pratty big ’un.” “ Wa^ it a good one ?” I asKed? “ Ey 1” 
he said, “ it-was as good as anoother; that was a’ a masher of 
; opinionand%ll to looking at the fire, staring round tjie ioom, 
■and whistling a little. On my reverting tc\ some ither topic that 
had been discussing, he recovered ^immediately; but, thofigi 
I fried him again and agsih, I never approached the question of 
j the* school, eve$ if^he were in the. middle of a laugh^without 
-observing that his countenance*fell, and that he became uncom¬ 
fortable. At last, when we had passed a couple\of hours or so, * 
: very agfleeably, he suddenly took up his ha$ and leaning over 
. the (table and looking me Sill in the face, said, in a low’voice : 
“ Weel, Misther, we’ve besn vara pleasant toogather, and adll 
spak’ my moind tiv’ee. Dinnot let the weedur se$d her Jattle 
boy to yan o’ our schoolraeasthks, while then’s a harse to hoold 
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in a’riUnnun, or a |potther tp lie asleep in. At wouldn't xpak’ ill 
wards among my neeburs, Vnd ar jpeak tiv'ee quiet loike. But 
I'm dom’d if |tr can gang to bed and not tellee, for weecfiir's sak', 
to keep the lattlejboy from a’ sike •scoondrels whijp there's a harse 
to hoold in a' Lunnun, o^a gootthlr to lie^asleep in I” Repeating 
these words with great heartiness, and with a solemnity on his 
jolly face that made it look twice as large as before, he shook 
hands and went away. I, never saw him afterwards, but I some- * 
times imagine that \ (fescry a faint rejection of him in John 
Browdie. 

In reference to these gentry I may here quote a few wgrdsT^ 
# from the original preface to this book. 

“ It has affordec^the Author great amusement and satisfaction 
[urqjg the progress of this work, to learn, from Country friends 
’ and from a variety of ludicrous statements concerning Ijjmseff 
provincial newspapers, that more than one Yorkshire schoolnlhster 
lays qiaimrio being the original of Mr. Squeers. One worthy, he 
has reason to believe, has actually consulted ^uthoifbiat learnedj 
in the law, as to his having good grounds on which to rest an 
action for libel; gnother, has meditated a journey to London, for 
the express purpose of committing an assault an J battery on his 
'■ traduce j a third, perfectly remembers being waited on, last 
^Jalhuky twelve month, by two gentlemen, one of fhom held him 
in conver&tio% white jthe other took his likeqpss; and, although 
Ait Squeers has but qpte §ye, and he has two, and the published 
sketch doe* not resemble him (whoefpr^ie may be) in any other 
respectjstill he and all his Spends and neighbours know at once 
fpr whom it is meant, because—tbe # character is so like him. 
t , u While the £uthor cannot but feel the full force of the com¬ 
pliment thus convened to him, hd ventures to suggest that these 
contentions haay arise from the fact t^at Mr. Squeers is the repre* 
tentative of a olass, and mlt of an individual# Where imposture, 
ignorance, and brutal cupidity, are the stock-in-trade of a small 
i?ody of men, and one is described.by these characteristics, all h& 
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fellows will recognise something betahging tb themselves, anh 
each will lave a misgiving that \he portrait is his o&n. 

' “ The Authors object in calling public attention to the system 
would he very inij)erfectlj > .) fulfilled if he Sid not state now, in his 
own person, emphatically and earnestly, that Mr. Sq&eers and Ais 
school are faint and feeble pictures of an existing reality, purposely 
fpbdued ^pd kep^ down lest they should be deemed impossible. 
That thertfare, upon record, trials at law in which damages hdte 
been sought as a poor recompense for lasting agonies and dis¬ 
figurements inflicted upon children'by the treatment of the master 
in these places, involving such offensive and foul details qf neglect, 

cruelty, and disease, ah no writer of fiction would have the bold* 

• * * * * . ' 
ness to imagine/ And that, since he has been engaged upon 

these^ Adventures, he has received, from private quarters far 

bsjjond the reach of suspicion or distrust, accounts of atrocities, 

in the perpetration of which upon neglected or repudiated children, 

these schools have been the main instruments, very far exceeding 

Iny that appear in these pages.” 

This comprises all I need say on the subject; except that if I 
had seen occasion I had resolved to reprint a few 5 *of Ihesp details 
of legal proceedings, from certain old newspapers. 

One other quotation from the same Preface may servo t& 
introduce a fact that my readers may think curfews. * * ’ 

“ To turn to a nfbre pleasant subject, it /may be right to say e 
that 6 there are two chara^er^ in this bo&k which are d#iwn from 
fife. It is remarkable that °what we call the‘World, which is so 
very credulous in what professes to be true, is most incredulous 
in what professes to be imaginary; and that, whil^, every day in 
real fife, it will allow in one mahgio blemishes, ^nd In another no 
virtues, it* will Seldom admit a Very strongly-marked * character, 
either^ood or bad, in a fictitious narrative, to be within the limits 
of probability. But tlose wh6 take an interest in this tale will be 
glajl to learn that the Brothers Cheerybl^ five ;°that their 
liberal charity* their singleness of heart, their noble natute, and 
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Aeir unbounded t>enevo^ce, are no creations of the Authors 
brain; but arS prompting every-day (and offeijest #y stealth) 
some munificent and generous deed in that town of which they 
are the pride and honcftr.” 

Iff I were !b attempt to sum up the thousands of letters, from 
all sorts of people in all sorts of latitudes and climates, which this 
unlucky paragraph brought dGwn mpon me, I should get into an 
arithmetical difficulty* from which I sould not* easily extricate 
myself. Suffice it to say, that I believe the applications for loans, 
gifts, and offices of profit, th*IPl have been lequested to forward 
to the ordinals of the Brothers Cheeryble (with whom Lnever 
interchanged any communication in my life)?would have exhausted 
the combined patronage of all the Lord Chancellors since the 
accession of the House of Brunswick, and would have broken the 
Rest of the Bank of England. 

Jhe BrothAs are now dead. 

There is only one other point on .which I would desire to offer 
a remark. If Nicholas be not always fount to beUlameless»6r 
agreeable, he is not always intended to appear so. He is a young 
man annmjetuous temper and of little or qg experience; and 
I saw no reason why such a hero should be lifted out of nature. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCES ALL THE REST. 

There 3 once lived, in a sequestered part of the* county of Devonshire, one Mr. 
Godfrey Nickleby : a worthy gentleman, who, taking it into hisf head rather late in 
life that he must get married, and not being young enough or rich enough to'aspire 
vto the hand i&er'lady of fprtune, had wedded an old flame out of mere attachment, 
who in hpr turn had taken him for the same reason. Thus two people who cannot 
afford to play cards for money, sometimes sit down to a quiet game for love. 

Some ill-conditioned persons who sneer at the life-matrinqonial, may perhaps 
suggest, in this place} that the good couple would be better likened to twp principals 
in a sparring match, who, when fortuAe is low and backers scarce, will chivalrously 
set to, for thi mere pleasure of the buffeting; and in one respect indued this 
comparison would Sbld good: for as the adventurous pair of the Fives' Coupt will 
afterwards send round a hat, and trust to the bounty of the^ookers-on fqr the means 
of regaling themselves, so Mr. Godfrey Nickleby and f is partner, the honeymoon 
bfing over, looked wistfully out into the world, relying »yi no inconsiderable degree* ' 
upon^chance for the improvement of their means. ; Mr. Nickleby's income, at the 
period of his marriage, fluctuated between sixty and eighty pounds per annum. 

There are people enough in the world, Heaven knows i and even ip ^London 
(where Mr. Nickleby d^veltrin typse days) but few complaints prevail of the population 
being scanty. It is extraordinary hov* long a man may look among the crowd 
without discovering the face of a friend, but it is no less true. Mr. Nickleby looked, 
and looked, tilt his eyes became sore a? d his heart, btit no friefrd appealed; and 
when, growing tired of the search, he turi^yiis eyes homeward, he saw very little 
thereto relieve his weary virion. A paihtnnvho has gazed too long upon some 
glaring colour, refreshes his dazzled right by looking upon a darker and more 
sombre tint * but everything that meV Mr. Nickleby'Ugaze wore so’black and gloomy 
a hue, that he would have been beyond description refreshed by the-yery reverse of 

tip contrast* , . 13 * 

' -- * *» 
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AMength, after five years, when Mrs. Nickleby had presented her husband with a ] 
ctfiple of sons, and thaf embarrt^d gentleman, impressed with the necessity of | 
Staking some provjpion for his family, wasferiously revolving in his Jnind a little ! 
commercial speculation of insuring his life next quarter-day, ana then falling from * 
•the top of the Monument by accident, there came, one morning, by the general j 
post, a black-borderdU letter 19 inform him how his upcle, Mr«Ralph Nicldeby, was ' 
dead, and had left him the tfulk of his}little pr^>erty, amounting In all to five > 
thousand pounds Sterling. 

As the deceased had taken no further notice of his nephew in his lifetime, than ' 


sending to his eldest boy (who had been christened after him on desperate specula¬ 
tion) a silver jpqpn in a morocco case, tyhiclfj as he had notwtao much to eat wit]} 
it, seenied a kind of satire upgnfils having been bom without that useful' article of ■* 
plate in his mouth, Mr. Godfrey Nickleby could, a? first, scarcely believe the tidings 
thus*conveyed to him. On examination, however, they turned out to be strictly correct. 
The amiable old gentleman, it seenied^bad intended to leave the whole to the Royal 
Humane Society, and had indeed executed a will to that effect; but the Instituti<m 
having been unfortunate enough a few months before, to save the life of ^ poor , 
* relation to wfiom he paid a weekly allowance of three®shillings and sixpence, he had, ■ 
In a fit of very natural (fcasperation, revoked the bequest in a codicilf and left it all 
to Mr. Godfrey Nickleby; with a special mention of his indignation, not only . 
"gaflfcst the society for saving the poor relation's life, but against the poor relation 


also, for allowing himself to be saved. . • 

With a'portion oFthis property Mr. Godfrey Nickleby purchased a*smajl fafiSj 
near Dawlish, in Devonshire, whither he retired with his wife and two children, to 


live ufwn best interest he could get for the rest of his money, and the little pro¬ 
duce he Could raise from his land. The two prospered so well together that, when 
he died, some fifteen years after this period, and sofne£ve afternft?wife, bewa? 
enabled to leave, to his eldest sow, Ralph, three thousand pounds in cash, and to 
his youngest son, Nicholas, one thousand and the farm, Which tats as small a 
landed estate aspne%ould desire to see. ^ 

These tvfo brothers had been brought ujj together In a school at Exeter; and, 
being accustomed to go home once a week, had often heard, from £heir mother's ' 
UgS, accounts of their father's sufferings in his days bf poverty, and of their . 
deceased guide's importance in his days of affluence; which recitals produced a 
very different impression on the two: for, while the younger, Who was Of a tiihid : 
Aftd retiring dlspotition, glftuted front; thence nothing but forewarnings to shun the > 
gw&t world arid attach llSnself to the qdiet routine of a country life, ftaiph§the 
elder, deduct from the often-repeated tale thoitwcCgteat morals that riches ate the - 
ottty triie source of happiness and power, and tlfet it is lawful and just ia tort pass 
thfeir acquisition by all means Short of felony. ‘ And^/it^gd Ralph Wljh Mtiself, ! 

ttb good caine of my uncle’s money when a great deal of good. 

Came of it after > he was dead, inasmuch a & my f&SIffoiS got it now, and is saving jf 
ft tip for me. whieft^s a highly virtuous purpose; aud/gbihg bdefc to the OiM gentte^ J 
t pati, good did coine ofglt to him too, fotfce had the pleasure s£ thinkjpg l it all. 
ifia life long, <md»cf being envied gl&cfjfirtal by aft his falmly beridtsV And .■ 
jfcatph always wound up these mental soliloquies by arrivingat Sfo conclusios, that 
there whs nothiUfcBke money.-* * -ji" 15 - s 

Not confining himself to mdtf, dr permitting Jfri f&ulries to rust, eyed at that 
e&riy age, In mere gbetnet speculation*, this eohtfoUnceil ; ui^|^ : fib a ; 

Ut^edecale at school japutting out at good interest a small capital effcism pencils 
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and marbles, and gradually extending his opercilqps uhlil tyey.aspired to the copper 
coinage of ibis realnj, in wljiich he speculated to'considerable advantage. Nor did 
he trouble ms borrowers with abstract 'Calculations of figures, dereferences to ready- 
reckoners ; his simple rule of interest being all comprised in the onegolden sentence, 
“two-pence for every half-penny," which greatly simplified the, accounts, and which 
<**& & familiar precept, 'more easily acquired and retwined in the memory than any 
known rule of arithmetic, cannot be too strongly recommended to the notivfe of 
capitalists, both large and small, and more especially of jnoney-brokers and bill- 
discounters. Indeed, to do these gentlemen justice, many of them are to this day 
tn the frequent habit gf adopting it, wi$h enpnent success. o 

* In like manner, <ua young Ralph Nickleby avoid all those miifute and intricate 
calculations of odd days, which nobody who has tforked sums in simple-interest 
can fail to have found most embarrassing, by establishing 3 the one general rule*that 
all suins of principal and interest should be paid on pocket-moaey day, that is to 
otpi on Saturday; and that whether a loairHPere contracted on the Monday, or on 
theFrjjlay, the amount of interest should be, in both cases, the same. Indeed he 
arguC 3 , and with great sboy «f reason, that it ought to be rather morfc for one day 
than five, Inasmuch as the borrower might in the former^ Case be very fairly pre¬ 
sumed to be in great extremity, otherwise hfe would not bbrrow at all with such 
odds against him. This fact is interesting, as illustrating the secret connectiooumd* 1 
sympathy which always exists between great minds. Though Master Ralph 
Ni$deby wan not at that time aware of it, the class of gentleim n before alluded to, 
proceecron just the same principle in all their traiftactions. ‘ . 

From what we have said of this young gentleman, and the natural a^mujitlon 
the reader will immediately coqceive bf his character, it may perhaps Be. inferred 
t/iat he is to hfclSte hero gf the work which we shall presently'begin. To set this 
point at rest, for once and for ever, we hasten to undeceive them, and stride to its 
commencement. 

On the death of his father, Ralph Nickleby, who had bewt some time before 
placed itt a mercantile house in London* applied himself passionately ito his old 
pursuit of mortey-getting, In which lib speedily became so buried and absorbed, 


that he quite target his brother for many years ; and if, at times, a recollection of 
bis old playfellow Woke upon him through the haze in which he lived—foi?goul 
conjures up a mist about a man, more destru9tive of all hi£ old $enseq>aiid lulling 
to his feelings than the fumes of charcoal—-it brought dong witm it a companion, 
thought, that if they were intimate he would want borrow money of him. 
So, Mr. Ralph Nickleby shrugged hjs shoulders, ahd sgid, things wep better as 
they ftere. t>‘ « , 

As far Nicholas, he lived a single man on tfye patrimonial estate untU.be grew 
tired of living alone, t&id look to wile the daughter of a neighbouring 

gentleman with a dower of i^^ltottsand pounds. This good lady bote him two 
children, & son and a daughter, and when the soH was about? nineteen,, and the 
daughter fourteen, as near as we can gv^ess;—impartial records of young ladies' 
ageebeirig> Bbtore tSfe passing of the hew 'Afi, nowhere preserved in, the registries 
of this, codhtry—Mr. Nlfcklebj? looked about him for the means of repairing his 
capital, hoW sadly reduced bf ibis ihoisaebin his family, and the expenses of their 
education. v;* 0 % ' 

■ 4 / - ,0 

Ut npieby, Is though, in doubt, 

■ « wbtt&tr 
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"Because, my dear, if we shoultf lose it,” rejoined Mr. Nickleby, who was a 
sllw and time-taking sp&ker, "if jve should lose it, we shall no longer be able to 
live, my dear.” • • * 9 • ) 

" Fiddle," sai£ Mrs. Nickleby. 

"Iam not altogether sure of that, my dear,” said Mr. Nickleby. 

"There's Nicholas? ‘ pursu^ the lady, "quite ajjoung mA-it's time^e was in* 
the way of’doing something for himself; Ind Kate too, poor girl, without a penny 
in uie world. Tfllink of your brother 1 Would he be what he is, if he hadn’t 
speculated?” • 

"That's true,” replied Mr. Nickleby. “Very good, my dear. Yes. I will 
speculate, my^^ir.’’ m • # # 

Speculation is a round gaiqp ? the players see l|^tle or nothing of their cards at 
first^ starting; gains mayjpe great—and so may losses. The run of luck went 
against Mr^Nickleby. A mdhia prevailed, a bubble burst, four stockbrokers took 
villa residences at Florence, four hurujjte nobodies were ruined, and amdlig thegi 
Mr. Nickleby. 

" The ver^house I live in,” sighed the poor gentlegian, " may be taken frota !ne 
to-morrow. Not an article of my old furniture, but wilftbe sold to strangers ! ” • 

This last reflection hart him so much that he took at once to his MU ; apparently 


resolved to keep that, at all events. 

‘^fcheer up, sir ! ” said the apothecary. 

* You mustn’t let yourself be cast down, sir,” said the nurse. # ' 

' Such things happen every day,” remarked the lawyer. • 

* And it is very inful to rebel against them,” whispered the clergyman. 
'AM what no man with a family ought to do,” added the neighbours. 


Mr. Nickleby shook his head, and motioning them all out of theq^gpi, embraced, 
his wife and children, and having pressed them by tums*to his languidly-beating 


heart, sunk exhausted on his pillow. They were concerned to find that Kis reason 


went astray after this ; for he babbled, for a long time, about the generosity and 
goodness of his £>rolfier, and the merry old times when they wane at school together . 1 
This fit of wandering past, he solemnly qpmmended them to One who never 
deserted"the widow or her fatherless children, and, smiling gently ovthem, turned 
uponjpt face, and observed, that he thought he oould fall asleqp. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF MR. RALPH NICKLEBY, AND HIS KST^BLISHMBNT, AND HIS UNDERTAKINGS, 
AND OF A GREiW JOINT STOCK COMPANY OF VAST NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 

Mr. Ralph NiCKLEB#was not, strictly peaking, what you wotld calHfc merchant, 
neither, was h«Patflnker, nor an attorney, nor a special pleader, nor a notary. He 
was certainly not a tradesman, ayd still less coftld he lay any claim to the titlfe of a 
professional gentleman; for would have teen impdlsible to mention any re- 
cognised profession to which he belonged. Nevertheless, as he lived in a spacious 
house in Gbldfti Square, which, in addition to a brasseplate upon the street-ckxjr, 
hadanother brass platiftwo sizes and a htlf smaller upon the left-hand door-post, 
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surmounting a brass model of an infant's fist grasping a fragment of a skewed and 
displaying the word "Office,” it was clear the! Mr. RsSph Nickleby did, or jSe- 
tend$d to $o,- business of some kin€; and the fact, if it required any further 
circumstantial evidence, was abundantly demonstrated, by the diymal attendance, 
between the hours of half-past nine and five, of a sallow-faced man in rusty brown,* 

, who satgipon an un&mmonly^hard stoat in a specjps of bufter's pantry at the end 
of the passage, and always haa a pen boiind his ear when he answered, the beU. 

Although a few members of the graver professions live abouf*Golden Square, it 
is not exactly in anybody's way to or from anywhere. It % one of the squares that 
have been ; a quarter of the town that has gone down in the world, and taken to 
getting lodgings. Nftny of its first aftd sAond floors are let, fgnflshed, to single 
gentlemen; and it takes board^s besides. It is a*g§rat resort of foreigners. The 
dark-complexioned men who wear large rings, and heavy watch-guards, and ^ushy 
whiskers, and who congregate under the Opera Colofinade, and about die box-office 
iP between four and five in afternoon, when ftiey give away the 

orders,—all live in Golden Square, or within a street of it. Two or three violins 
afldefwind instrument from the Opera band reside within its precinc^. Its board¬ 
ing-houses are musical, aitd the notes of pianos and harps float in the evening time* 
round the he&d of the mournful statue, the guardian geni m of a little wilderness of 
shrubs, in the centre df the square. On a summer’s night, windows are thrown 
open, and groups of swarthy mustachioed men are seen by the passer-by, loiffigfng 
at thl casements, and smoking fearfully. Sounds of gruff voices practising vocal 
musicainvade the evening's silence ; and the fumes of chpice tobacco scent the air. 
There, snuff and cigars, and German pipes and flutes, and vidlins and violoncellos, 
divide the supremacy between them. It is the region of song and samfal* Street 
# bands are g^heir mettle in Golden Square; and itinerant glee-singers quaver 
involuntarily as they raife their voices within its boundaries. 

This would not seem a spot very well adapted to the transaction of business; but 
Mr. Ralph Nickleby bad lived there, notwithstanding, for many years, and uttered 
no complaint on that score. He knew nobody round about, Hid nobody knew him, 
although he enjoyed the reputation qf being immensely rich. The tradesmen held 
that he was • sort of lawyer, and the otHer neighbours opined that he yyps a kind 
of general agent; $oth of which guesses were as correct and definite as ^leases 
about other people’s affairs usually are, or need to be. • * 

Mr. Ralph Nickleby in his private office one mornfhg, regdy dossed to walk 
abroad. He wore a bottle-green spencer over a blue coat; a white waistcoat, grJfy 
mixture pantaloons, and Wellington boots drawn ovlr them. The comer of a 
smsfll-plaited shirt frill strugglHl oA, as if insisting to show itself, fiAn between his 
chin and the top button of his splncer ; and the latter {/hrment was not made low 
enough to conceal % logg gold watch-chain? composed of a series of'pSUn rings, 
which had its beginning at the handle of a gold repeater in Mr. Nickleby's pocket, 
and its termination in two little keys : one belonging to the^ watch itself, and the ( 
other to some patent padlock. He wore a sprinkling of powder upon his head, as 
if to makw himself look benevolent; lffit if that were M| purpose, he would per¬ 
haps have done better to powder his countenance also, for therfi was something hi 
its vAy wrinkles, and in his cold restless eye, which seemed to tell of cunning that 
would announce itself in. %>ite of him. However dp is might be, there he was; and 
as he was all alone, neither the powder, nor tne wrinkles, nor the eyes, had 
the smallest effect, good or bad, upon anybody just then, and* are^bonsequenUy no 
business of ours just now. 
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M% Nickleby closed an account-book which lay on his desk, and, throwing bin)* 
self back in his chair, fi&zcd witt fin air of abstraction through the duty window, 
Some London housgs have a melancholy litt|s plot of ground behind them, usually 
fenced in by four high whitewashed walls, and frowned upon by slacks of chimneys: 
4 n which there withers on, from year to year, a crippled tree, that makes a show of 
putting forth a few leaves late in autumn when othertrees shet&heirs, and, drooping 
in tine effort, lingers on, all crackled ai& sipokewied, dll the following season, 
whe® it repeats the same process, and perhaps, if the weather be particularly genial, 
even tempts some rheumatic sparrow to chirrup in its branches. People sometimes 
call these dark yards "gardens;" it is not supposed that they were ever planted, 
but rather thatQhyy are pieces of unrecldmed land, with the withered vegetation qf 
the original .brickfield. No main thinks of walking in this desolate place, or pf 
turning it to any account. e A few hampers, half-a-dbzen broken bottles, aqd such¬ 
like fubbish, may be thrown there, when the tenant first moves in, but nothing 
more; and fhere they remain until he gogg away again: the damp straw taltfng just 
as long to moulder as it thinks proper: and mingling with the scanty box, ana 
stunted everbrowns, and broken flower-pots, that are scattered mournfully a®ju^— 
»a prey to " blocks " and dirt. ° o 

It was into a place of kind that far. Ralph Nickleby gazed, asu he sat with 
his hands in his pockets looking out at a window. He had fixed his eyes upon ft 
'tS&d&ed fir tree, planted by some former tenant in a tub that had once been green, 
and left there, years before, to rot away piecemeal. There was nothing vefiry in¬ 
viting in the object, fe'ut Mr. Nickl$J>y was wrapt in a brown study, and sat contem¬ 
plating it with far greater attention than, in a more conscious mood, he would have 
deigneiio4j1?toW upon the rarest exotic,* At length, his eyes wandered to a little 
dirty window on the left, through which the face of the clerk w^sdimly visible; 
that worthy chancing to look up, he beckoned him to attend. 

In obedience to this summons the clerk got off the high stool (to which*he had 
commuuipated a high polish by countless gettings off and on), and presented him¬ 
self in Mr. Nickleby'* room. He was a tall man of middle-ag?, with two goggle- 
eyes, whereoY one was a fixture, a rubicund qpse, a cadaverous face, and a suit of 
clothes (if the term be allowable when they suited him not at all) mi£ph the worse 
for ave^,‘Very much too small, and placed upon such a short ajlpwance of buttons 
ithat it wasjnarvellous how he contrived to keep them on. 

“ Was thafhalf-gast twelve, Hoggs. ?" said Mr. Nickleby, in a sharp and grating 
voice. c 

"Mot more than five-arftl-twenty minutes by the—’’ Noggs was going to *14 
public-house <&ck, but recollecting himself, substituted "regular time.'* • 
"My watch has stopped," said Mr. Nickleby j "I don’t know from jyhgg 
cause." * 

" Not wound up,” said Noggs, 

“Yes it is,” said Mr. Nickleiby. 

■' Over-wound, then,” rejoined Noggs, 

'That can't vary weUfce,” observed Mr.Stfickteby, 

♦Must be," Skid Noggs. 

* Well t ” said Mr. Nickleby, putting the repeater bade in bis ppeket, *< pt4apa 
itfe,” 

Noggs gave: a peculiar grant, as was hip cuStoftt at the end of aU disputes with hi* 
master .to imp# that he (Noggs) triumphed; and, (a? he rarely ipoke to anybody 
Unless sofl^>o4y s3poke to him) fen into grim alienee, tmd ruWaed big baud* 
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slowly over each other; cracking the joints of his fingers, and squeezing theta into 
all possible distortions. The incessant per\>?tnance df this routine on evtry 
occasion, aid the communication of alixed and rigid look to hy unaffected eye, so 
as to make it uniform with the other, and to render it impossible for anybody to 
determine where or at what he was looking, were two among the numerous pecu** 
Iiarities of Mr. Nogtfls, which |ttuck an inexperienced observe? at first sight. 

"Iam going to the London Tavern rifts morning,' said Mr. Nickleby. 

" Public meeting ? " Inquired Noggs. 

Mr. Nickleby nodded. " I expect a letter from the Solicitor respecting that 
mortgage of Ruddle’s. If it comes at all, it will be here by the two o'clock delivery. 
I shall leave the Cit? about that rimS an<?walk to Charing-Cros| bh the left-hand 
side of the way; inhere are any letters, come antf igeet me, and bring them with 
you.” . , 

Noggs nodded; and as he nodded, there came it ring at the office^ bell. The 
master looked up from bis papers, and clerk calmly remained in a stationaiy 
position. * 

*' 'J 9 e bell,” said Noggs, as though in explanation. " At home?” 

"Yes.” 

'To anybody?” 

•Yes.” 


To the tax-gatherer ? " 

• Nb ! lej him call again.’' 

Iftoggs gave vent to his usual grunt; as much #s to say, “ I thought so I" and, 
the ring being repeated, went to the door, whence he presently returned, ushering 
in, by the name of Mr. Bonney, a pale gentleman in a violent hurry, v Vh Ida hair 
standing up in great disorder all over his head, and a very narrow white cravat tied 
loosely round n!s tliroat,looked as if he had been knocked up in the night and had 
not dresSbd himself since. 

“ My dear Nickleby,” said the gentleman, taking off a white hat, which was so 
full of papers that ifcwould scarcely stick upon his head, " theft's «ot a moment to 
lose; I have a cab at the door, Matthew Pupker takes the chair, and three 
members of Parliament are positively coming. I have seen two of them s^ely out 
of bed. The third, jvho was at Grockford's all night, has just gone home to^mt*a 
clean shirt on, and take a bottle or two of soda water, and will certainly bp with us, ■ 
in time to address the mating. He is a little excited by la&t nigty, burnever mind 
that; he always speaks the stronger for it.” * 

‘Mt seems to promise pretty well,” said Mr. Ralph Nickleby, whose deliberate 
manner was strongly opposed to thePvivacity of the other man of busi&ss. 

" P/etty well 1 ” echoed Mr. Boimey. " It's the finest Idea that was ever started. 
'United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin find Crumpet Baking and ftinctual 
Delivery Company. Capital, five millions, in five hundred thousand shares of ten 
pounds each.' Why, the very name will get the shares up p a premium in ten % 
days.” , • 

“ And when they art at a premium,” Hud Mr, Ralph Ni%leby, smiling. 

" When they are, you know what to da with them as well as dnytnan alive, and 
how rt> back quietly out at the right aime," said Mf. Bonney, slapping the capitalist 
familiarly on the shouldet. " By-the-bye, what a qpry remarkable mas that clerk 
of yours is." 

" Yes, poor dqvil I” replied Ralph, drawing on his gloves, VThSugh Hewman 
Noggs kept his horsesand hounds once.* ° 
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‘‘Aye, aye?" said tbyther, cyejpssly 

""Yes," continued Ralph, "ana tot many years ago, eithe^; but he squandered 
his money, invested it anyhow, borrow ed*at interest, and in^&he>rtVnade first r 
thorough fool <jf himself, and then a beggar. He took to drinking, and had c 
* touch of paralysis, and then came heie to borrow a pound, as in his better days J 
had-" 

‘^Done business with him,' said Mi B&iney, with a meaning look. 

“Just so, repfied Ralph , " I couldn t lend it, you know," 

" Oh, of course not * 

“ But as I wanted a clerk just then, to opeji the door and so forth, I took himoul 
of charity, an£ he has remained with 8ie ever since He is 8 little mad, 1 think,« 
s ud Mr Nickleby, calling up a chaiitable look, ‘^but he is useful enough, pom 
creature—useful enough • 

The kinc^hearte^ gentlemnTi omitted to add tliat Newman Noggs, being utterly 
destitute, served him for rather less thtp4he usual wages of a boy ot thirteen , aigi 
likewise failed to mention m* his hasty chronicle, that his eccentric taciturnity 
rendered hint an especially valuable person in a phye where much busmesa \?as 
done, of which it was desirable no mention should bc*madc out of doors The 
other gentleman was j&unly impatient to be gone, however, and & they hurried 
jijtp the hackney cabriolet immediately afterwards, perhaps Mr. Nickleby forgot to 
mention circumstances so unimportant 

There was a greed bustle m Bishopsgate Street Witlun, as they dre^ up, 8nd f (it 
being a windy day)half-a-dozen men were tacking across the road under a press of 
paper, bearing gigfhtic announcements that a Public Meeting would be holden at 
one d a BfobM^>recisely, to take into consideration the propriety of petitioning Parlia¬ 
ment m favour of the United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffiq find Crumpet^ 
Baking and Punctual Dchvety Company, capital five trillions, m five hundred 
thousand shares of ten pounds t ich , which sums were duly set forth m fat black 
figures of considerable size Mi Bonney elbowed his way briskly up stairs, 
receiving m his progress many low bows from the waiters who stood on the landings 
to show the way, and, followed by Mr. Nid^eby, dived into a suite of apartments 
behind Jjie great public room , in the second of which was a businessdookmg table, 
add several business-looking people 

" Heard cruel a gentleman with a double chm, as Mr. Bonney presented 
himself "HLhair^gentlftnt^, chair 1 

• Tpie new comers were received with universal approoauon, and Mr Bonney 
bustled up to the top of thl tahft, took off his hat, nn his fingers through his lfiur, 
and knocked a hackney-coachman s knock the table with a little hamlher 
whereat several gentlemen cried “ Hear ! and nodded slightly to each other, as 
much set to say what spirited conddct that was Just %t this moment, a waiter, 
feverish with agitation, tore into the rooty, and throwing the door open with a 
crash, shouted " Sir, Matthew Pupker 1 ’ 

The committee stood up and clapped their hands for joy , and while they were 
clapping them, in cam! Sir Matthew Pupker, attended by tvtt> live Mnembers of 
Parliament, otic Irish and one Scotch, all smiling and bowing, and looking so 
pleasant that It seemed a peifcct marvel bow afty man could have the heart 1 8 aote 
against them. Sir Matthew Pupker especially,*w ho haefti little round head with a 
flaxen wig on the top of it, fell into such a paroxysm of bows, that the wig 
threatened to %o jerked off, every instant. When these symptoms had m some 
degree subsided, the ^fintlemen who we?e ou speal mg terms with Sir Matthew 
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Pupker, or the two other members, crowded rcutjd them three liulc groups,'n^ar 
one or otha 1 of whjph the gentlemen who vihre not on speaking terms with Sir 
Matthew Hipker Tor the two other Members, stood lingering, and smiling, and 
rubbing tfyeir hands, in the desperate hope of something turning«up which might 
bring them into notice. AU this time. Sir Matthew Pupker and the two other 1 
* member* were relating to theiP/*eparate circles who l? the intentions of government 
were, about taking up the bill; with aifuli account of what the government 4iad 
said in a whisper the last time they dined with it, and how the government had been 
observed to wink when it said so; from which premises they were at no loss to draw 
the conclusion, that if the government, had jone object more at heart than another, 
that one object was # tfie welfare mid advantage of thp United Metropolitan Improved 
Hot Muffin and Crmnpct Baking and Punctual Delitery Company. 

Meanwhile, and pending the arrangement of the proceedings, and a fair dhysion 
of the speechifying, the public in the large room were eyeing, by % turns,! the empty 
platform, and the ladies in the Music Gaiety. In these amusements the greater 
pojtiog, of them had been occupied for a couple of hours before, and as the most 
ag^efihble diversions pall upon«the taste on a too protracted cnjoymen'iof them, the 
sterner spirits now began to hammer the floor with their boot-heels, and to express 
their dissatisfaction by various hoots and cries. These vodal exertions, emanating 
from the people who had been there longest, naturally proceeded from thoscjyJlri. 
were pcarcst to the platform and furthest from the policemen in attendance, who 
hagjng no great mind to fight their way through the crowd, but entertaining never¬ 
theless^ praiseworthy desire to do something to quell the disturbance, immediately 
began to drag forth, by the coat tails and collars, all the quiet people near the 
door; at the same time dealing out various smart and tingling blow-* Ad their 
•truncheons, ?&*■ the manner of that ingenious actor, Mr. Ihinch ; whose brilliant 
example, both in the fashion of his weapons and their use, this branch of the 
executive occasionally follows. 

Several very exciting skirmishes were in progress, when a lou^l shout attracted the 
attention even of tl& belligerents, and then there poured on to the-platfprm, from a 
door at the side, a long line of gentlemen with their hats off, all looking behind 
them, and ulfering vociferous cheers ; the cause whereof was sufficiently explained 
when Sir Matthew uhipker and tlfe two other real members of Parliament egene-'to 
the front, amidst deafening shouts, and testified to each other in dumb ructions that 
they had never seen sivih a glorious sight as that, in, the whole course of their 
public career. „ 

fit length, and at last, the ^sembly left off shouting, but Sir Matthew Pupker 
beinj£ voted into the chair, they underwent a relapse which lastecr five minutes. 
This over, Sir Matthew Pupker went on to say what must be bis feelings on that 
great occasion, and vfhatonust be that occasion in the eyes of the world,' and what 
must be the intelligence of his fellow-countrymen before him, and what must be the 
wealth and respectability of his honourable friends behind him, and lastly, what 
most be the importance to the wealthy the happiness, the comfort, the liberty, 
the very eAstenc^bf a free and great people, of such an Institution as the United 
Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and’ Punctual Delivery 
Company 1 * 0 

, Mr. Bonney then presetted himsdf to move the fits! resolution; and having run 
his right hand through his hair, and planted his left; in an easy manner in his ribs, 
ho consigned his hat to th&fcare of the gentleman with the double chin (who acted 
as a species of bottleholder to the orators generally), and s&tt he would read to them 
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the first resolution—"That this meeting views with alarm and apprehension, the 
efisting state of the Mufhn Trad# in this Metropolis and its neighbourhood ; that 
it considers the Muffin Boys, as at present constituted, wholljPugdeser|ffig the con* 
fidence of the public; and that it deems the whole Muffin system alike prejudicial 
•to the health and morals of the people, and subversive of the best interests of a 
great commercial aiuTmercantile community.” Tty*honourable gentlemop made ft # 
speech which drew tears from the eyesW the ladies, and awakened the liveliest * 
emotions in ever/lndividual present. He had visited the houses of the poor in the 
various districts of London, and had found them destitute of the slightest vestige 
of a muffin, which there appeared too much reason to believe some of these indi¬ 
gent persons cM f not taste from gear’s efid to year’s end. He Iftd found that among 
muffin-sellers there existed drunkenness, debauchery, and pfofligacy, which he 
attributed to the debasiog r nature of their employment as at present exercised; he 
had found yie same vices ameng the poorer class of people who ought to be muffin 
consumers ; and this he attributed to jh% despair engendered by their being plac^I 
beyond the reach of that nutritious article, which drove them to seek a false stimu¬ 
lant in intoxicating liquors. He would undertake to prove before a comnffi^peraf 
f the House of Commons, that there existed a combination to keep up the price of 
muffins, and to give thobellmen a monopoly; he would prove it by bellmen at the 
bar of that House; and he would also prove, that these men corresponded with 
$tcT?'other by secret words and signs, as " Snooks," " Walker," " Ferguson," " Is 
Murphy right? ” and many others. It was this melancholy state of things tffet the 
company proposed b> correct; fiigtly, by prohibiting, under heavy penalties,*hll 
private muffin trading of every 'description; secondly, by themselves supplying 
the p wh>y »» y nerally. and the poor at their own homes, with muffins of first quality 
at reduced prices. It was with this object that a bill had been intro du ced into Par¬ 
liament by their patriotic chairman Sir Matthew Pupkcr ;*lt was this bill that they* 
had met to support; it was the supporters of this bill who would confer'undying 
brightness and splendour upon England, under the name of the United Metropo¬ 
litan Improved £lot*duffin and Crumpet Baking and Punctual^)elivcry Company ; 
he would add, with a capital of Five Millions, in five hundred thousand shares 
of ten pounds each. * 

•Mr., fcalph Nickleby seconded the resolution, and anothqy gentleman having 
moved thgt it bo amended by the insertion of the words " and crumpet" after the 
word " mufth," whenever it occurred, it was carried triumphantly. Only one man 
Cn the crowd cried "No 1" imd he was promptly taken into custody, and straight¬ 
way borne off. ( <„ 

The second resolution, which recognised theHsxp&diency of immediately abolish¬ 
ing "all muffin (or crumpet) sellers, all traders in muffins (or crumpets) of what¬ 
soever description, whether male or female, boys or i^en, (Ringing handbells or 
otherwise," was moved by a grievous gentleman of semiiclcrical appearance, who 
went at once into suph deep pathetics, that he knocked the first speaker dean out 
of the course in no, timo. You might have heard a pin fall—a pin I a feather—as 
he described the cruelty. inflicted on muffin boys by their masters, which he vety 
Wisely urged were in themselves a sufficient reason for the establishment of that 
inestimable company. It seemed that the unhappy youths were nightly turndd oyt 
into the wet streets at the meet inclement pericyte of the* year, to wander about, in 
darkness and rain—or it might be hail or sqow—for hours togetbdVWithout shelter, 
food, or warmth; apd let the public never forget* upon ^the latter point, that while 
the muffins were provided with warm dofeing and blankets, the boys werewhplly 
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Unprovided for, and left to their own miserable resources. (Shame i) 'The 
honorable gentlequn related one case of a nr>ftin boy, Who having been cxpo&d 
to this inhuman ac^cl barbarous system'for no less than five ye^rs, at length fell a 
victim to a cold in the head, beneath winch he gradually sunk until ho fell into a 
perspiration and recovered; this lie could vouoh for, on his own authority, but he<> 
0 had heard (and he b»*l no reaspn to doubt the factl of a stCl more heart-rending 
and appalling circumstance. lie had hftard of the'ease of an orphan muffin boy, 
who, having been run over by a hackney carriage, had been removed to' the 
hospital, had undergone the amputation of his leg below‘the knee, and was now 
actually pursuing his occupation on crutches. Fountain of justice, were these 
things to last I ■» ' ' a * 

This was the department of the subject that too# the meeting, and this was the 
style of speaking to enlist their sympathies. The men ^touted; the ladies yept 
into their pocket-handkerchiefs till they were moist, aad waved them ti|l they were 
dry; the excitement was tremendous; am 1 Mr. Nicklehy whispered his friend that 
the shares were thenceforth at a premium of five-and-twenty per cent. 

Thg ^solution was, of course, carried with loud acclamations, every man holding 
up both hands in favour of it, as he would in his enthusiasm have held up both legs ■ 
also, if he could have conveniently accomplished it. Thi' done, the draft of the 
proposed petition was read at length; and the petition said, as all petitions do say, 
that the petitioners were very humble, and the petitioned very honorable, ano'me* 
object very virtuous; therefore (said the petition) the bill ought to bo passed Into a 
law u t\oncc, to the everlasting honour and glory of that nftist honorable and 
glorious Commons of England in Pailiamcnt assembled. 

Then, the gentleman who had been at Crockford’s all night, and _«!*oked 
something the wprsc about the eyes in consequence, came forward to tell his fellow- 
eountrymen what a speech he meant to make in favour of that petition whenever it 
should bef presented, and how desperately he meant to taunt the parliament if they 
rejected the bill; and to inform them also, that he regretted his honorable friends 
had not inserted a gdausc rendering the purchase of muffins and, crumpets com¬ 
pulsory upon nil classes of the community, which he—opposing all halt’ measures, 
and preferring^ go the extreme animal—pledged Iiimself to propose and divide 
upon, in committee. y\ftcr announcing this determination, the honorable gcnt)pman 
grew jocular; and os patent boots, lcmon-colourcd kid gloves, and a fur cc^t collar, 
assist jokes materially, there was immense laughter and much cheering, and 
moreover such a brilliant display of Indies’ pockct-h&ndkerchiefs, as threw the > 
grie-jms gentleman quite into the shade, 

And when the petition had be$n read and was about to be adopted/there came 
forward the Irish member (who w& a young gentleman'5f ardent temparament,) 
with such a speech os only on Irish member cairmake, breathing the true svul and 
spirit of poetry, and poured forth with such fervour that it made one warm to look 
1 at him; in the course whereof, he told them how he would demand the extension of 
that great boon to his native country j how he would claim for her equal rights in 
the muffin lays as i$ all other laws; am.’ how he yet hope., to see the day when 
crumpets should be toasted in her lowly cabins, and muffin bells should ring in her 
rich gcaen valleys. And, after him, came the Scotch member, with various pleasant 
allusions to the probable ar iount of profits, which increased the good humour that 
the poetry had awakened; and all the speeches put together did exactly what they 
were intended to dot and established in the hearers’ minds that there tas no specu¬ 
lation so promising, or at the same timo'so praiseworthy, jls the United Metro- 
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polifen Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking atad Punctual Delivery 
Company. * % 

So, the petition in favour of the bill was rfereed upon, and Ayneeti^g adjourned 
with acclamatiqns, and Mr. Nickleby and the other directors went to the office to 
6 lunch, as they did every day at half-past one o’clock; and to remunerate themselves 
for which trouble, (a? the company was y£t in its jjkfancy,) tbty only chained three m 
gujpeas each man for every such attendance. 


CHAPTER III * 

% 

MR. RALPft NICttLEBY RECEIVES SAD TIDINGS OF HIS BROTHER, BUT BEARS 
UP NOBLY AGAINST T11E INTELLIGENCE COMMUNICATED TO 1II&. T»!5 

READER IS INFORMED IIOW HE LIKED NICHOLAS, WHO IS HEREIN^INTRO- 
DUCED* AND HOW KINDLY HE PROPOSED CO,. MAKE HIS FORTUlfE "AT 
ONCE. Ci 

W • 

^JJ^yiNG rendered his zealous assistance towards despatching the lunch, with all 
that promptitude and energy which arc among the most important qualities that 
men of businesses possess, Mr. Ralph Nickleby took a cordial farewell* of his- 
fellow speculators, and bent his steps westward in unwonted good-humour.® ’"/Fs he 
passed St. Paul's*he stepped aside into a doorway to set his watch, and with his 
hand"fiS J fift key and his eye on the cathedral dial, was intent upon so doing, when 
a man suddenly stopped before him. It was Newman Noggs. ^ 

"Ah I Newman,’’ said Mr. Nickleby, looking up as h$ pursued his occupation* 
"The letter about the mortgage has come, has it ? I thought it would.” ' 

" Wrong,” replied Newman. 

" WhatJ and nobody called respecting it?” inquired Mr*Nickleby, pausing. 
Noggs shook his head. « 

" W£at has come, then ? ” inquired Mr. Nickleby. 

* "I 1 have," said Newman. * 

" WhSt^glse?” demanded the master, sternly. 

" This,” said HewnuSi, ^drawing a sealed letter slowly«from his pocket. “ Post¬ 
mark, Strand, black wax.^hlack border, woman's hand, C.N. in the comer." 

" Black irax?" said Mr. Nickleby, glancing at the letter. " I know something 
of that han* too. Newman, I shouldn't be surprised if my brother were deal.” 

" I dofi’t think you would,” said Newman, quietly. 

"V)1iy*not, sir?" demanded Mr? Nickleby. * * 

" You never are surprised,” replied Neuman, " that's all" 

Mr. Nickleby snatched the* letter from his assistant, and fixing a cold look upon 
him, opened, read it, put it in his pocket^and having now bit the time to a second, 
began winding ug his watch. « * 

" It is as I Expected, Newman," said Mr. Nickleby, while he was thus engaged. 

" He is dead. Dear me I We)„l, that's a sudfien thing. I shouldn’t have thought 
it, really." With these touching expressions *>f sorrow*} Mr. Nickleby replaced his ■ 
watch In his g>b, and, fitting on his gloves to a nicety, turned upon his way, and 
walked slowly westward with his hands behind him. « 

" Children alive?” ftquired Noggs, stepping up to him. 
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" Why, that's the very thing," replied Mr, Nickleby, although his thoughtswere 
about them at that moment. “ They are bothjgulve." ' *' 

" Both ! '£> repeated Newman Noggs* in a low voice. „ 

"And the widow, too,” added Mr. Nickleby, "and all three m London, con 
found them l all three here, Newman." > 

Newman felt a little behind jhis master, and his far$ was curiously twisted as by a 
spasm ;^>ut whether of paralysis, or grict', or inward laughter, nobody but himself 
could possibly explain. The expression of a man's face is comr,,only a help to his 
thoughts, or glossary on his speech ; but the countenance' of Newman Noggs, in 
his ordinary moods, was a problem which no stretch of ingenuity could solve. 

"Go home I" sai l Mr. Nickleby, after jhey had walked a fear paces : looking 
round at the clerk as if he were his dog. The wdrdjs were scarcely uttered when 
Newman darted across the road, slunk among the cro^d, and disappeared j[n an 
instant. 0 

■«k 

" Reasonable, certainly 1 ” muttered M&. ^Jickleby to himself,’ as he walked on, 

49 very reasonable I My brother never did anything for me, and I never expected 
it 1 tjj\t breath is no sooner out of his body than I am to be lool^ecl to, as the 
support of a great hearty vvoihan, and a grown boy and girl. What are they to 1 
me I /neveihsaw them.” 

Full of these, and many other reflections of a similar kind, Mr. Nickleby made 
the best of his way to the Strand, and, referring to his letter as if to ^certaifl*the‘ 
number of the house he wanted, stopped at a private door about half-way down 
th*.„ ,* 2 >wded thoroughfare. tJ 

A miniature painter lived there, for there was a large gilt frame screwed upon the 
street-door, in which were displayed, upon a black velvet ground, twej^tfiaits of 
naval dress coats with faces looking out of them, and telescopes attached ; one of 
a young gentleman in a,/ery vermilion uniform, flourishing a sabre ; and one of a 
literary character with a high forehead, a pen and ink, six books, and a curtain. 
There was, moreover, a touching representation of a young lady reading a manu¬ 
script in an unfath^jnable forest, and a charming whole length qf a large-headed 
little boy, sitting on a stool with his lejjs fore-shortened to the size of Salt-spoons. 
Besides thesj| works of art, there were a great many heads of old ladies and 
gentlemen smirking^at each othet, out of blue and brown skies, and an elegantly- 
written card of terms with an embossed border. t 

Mr. Nickleby glanced at these frivolities with great contempt, anil g«ve a double 
knock, which, having bet?n thrice repeated was an 5 wet od by % servant girl with ar.» 
un<5J>mmonly dirty face. , 5 

" Js Mrs. Nickleby at home.-girlY' demanded Ralph sharply. ^ 

" Her name ain't Nickleby," said the girl, " La Creevj you mean." 

Mr! Nickleby look^l very indignant at the handmaid on being thu» ce/rected, 
and demanded with much’ asperity what she meant; which she was about to state, 
when a female voice, proceeding from a perpendicular staircase at the end of the 
passage, Inquired who was wanted. , 

“Mrs. Njckleby^’ said Ralph. , sj 

" It's the second floor, Hannah," said the same voice ; "what a stupid thing you 
are I y Is the second flow at homo 

"Somebody went out just now^but I think k’^as the attic which had been a 
cleaning of himself," replied the girl 

"You had bettor see," said the invisible female. "SMw &e gentleman 
where the bell is, and tell bun he mustn't Jcnock double knocks hir the second flour; 
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If ain't allow a knock except wliei^ tfce bell a broke, and then It must be two Single 
“Here," said Rtlph, walking in withouf more parley, “ftfgyo&pard on; is 


that Mias La wkat's-her-namc ? ’ 

"Creevy—La Creevy," saul the voice, as a yellow head-dress bobbed over the 
banisters. * < < c 0 • • 

%Yl\ speak to you a moment, ma'am, vmh your leave," said Ralph. 

The Voice replied that the gentleman was to Walk up ; but he had walked up 
before It spoke, and stepping Into the first floor, was received by the wearer of the 
yellow head-dre*ss, who had a gown [to correspond, and Was Of much- the same 
colour herself. Miss La Crteyy was a mincing young lady^of fifty, and Misa 
La Creevy's apartment was the gilt frame down stairs on a larger scale and some¬ 


thing dirtier e 

“ Hem i a said fcfiss La Creevy, coughing delicately behind her black silk mitten. 
" A miniature, I presume A veiy strongly-marked countenance for the pnrpos* 
Sir. Have you ever sat before?" 

“You nm*ake niv purpose, I see, ma'am," lepjied Mr. Nickleby in his «s&al 
blunt fashion "I have no money to throw away on miniatures, ma'am, and 
nobody to give one to (monk God) if I had. Seeing you on the stair®, I wanted to 
question of $ou about some lodgers here." 

Miss La Groovy coughed once more—this cough was to conceal her disapjpoint- 
tttent—and said '* Qh, indeed 1 " 


“ I infer, fioin wh«it you said t<S your servant, that the floor above belollgs to 
you, ma'am?" siid c Mi. Nickleby. 

Yes ft ma, Miss T«i Crcevy replied. The upper part of the house belonged to 
her, and as she had no necessity for the second-floor rooms iust theityshe was m the ft 
habit of letting them Indeed, there was a lady from the country and .her two 
children in them at that present speaking. 

** A widow, ma'am ? " said Ralph. 

** Yes, shg is a widow," replied the lady. 1 

“A foor widow, ma'am," said Ralph, with a powerful emphasis on that little 
adjective which conveys so much. 

" W-elt, I am afraid she is poor," rejoined Miss *La Creevy. * 

“ I hapv*cq to know that she is, ma'am," said Ralph. " Now, what business has 
n poor widow in st«ch a hoq«e as this, ma'am ?" o 

'I,Very true," replied La Creevy, not at all displeased with this implied 

compliment to the apartments. *■* Exceedingly true," * 

"1 know her circumstances intimately, maaip," said Ralph ; "in fact, I aht n 
l elation ol the family; and I should recommend you not to keep them -here, 
ma'am/' 


" I should hope, if there was any ingompatibilUy to meet the pecuniary 
,j obligations," said Miss La Creevy with another cough, " that the lady's family 
would-” * 

" No, they wouldn't, ma’am,” interrupted Ralph, hastily, "bon’t tlflnk it." 

"If I am id understand that," said Miss La Creevy, "the case wears a. very 
different appearance." „ ' 

"You may understand it then, ma’am," said Ralph, "and maka your arrange* 
menu accordingly. I am the family, ma'am—at least, 1 believe I am the paly 
relation they have, oad I think it nght tha^you should know / can't support 
in their extravagances. *■ How long have they taken these lodgings for?" 


1 
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«» Only from week to Wbek," replied Miss La C^reevy. “ Mrs. Nickleby paid^ho 
! first week in advance/* *> v * ■? 

“ Then y00 had Jjefter get them oUt Jt the end of it," said Rs'ph. " They can't 
: do better than go back to the country, ma'am; they are in everybody's way here." 

“ Certaihly," said Miss La Creevy, rubbing her hands, u if Mrs. Nickleby took 
' ^the apartments Withoift the means of paying for their, it was 'Very unbecoming a 

“Of course it was, ma’am,” said Ralph. 

''And naturally/’ continued Miss La Creevy, “ I who kid, aiprmnt— hem—an 
Unprotected female, cannot afford to Jose by the apartments/' 

Of course you cai/t, ma’am,” replied Ralph. 

“Though at the sdme time," added Mis9 La Crow, who was plainly Wavering 
between her good nature and her Interest, ‘ 1 1 have nothing whatever to say agaijnst 
the lady, who is extremely pleasant and affable, though, poor thing, ^he seems 
| terribly low in her spirits; nor against the yot^g people either, for nicer, or better- 
behaved young people cannot be." 

well, ma'am," said Ralph, turning to the door, for these encomiums on 
poverty irritated him; “I have done my duty, and perhaps more than, I ought: of 
. coarse nobody will thank toe for saying what I have." # ■ . 

, “lam sure / am very much obliged to jroil at least, sir," said Miss La Creevyin 
a gracious manner. “ Would you do me the favour to look at a fewSpecimens of 
my portrait painting ? " r 

“ Ws>e Very good, ma’am," said Mr. Nicklety, making off with great speed; 
“but as 1 have a visit to pay up stairs, and my time is precious, 1 really can't.” 

“ At any other time when you are passing, 1 shall be most happy," saidai^Jjs La 
Creevy. “ Perhaps you will have the kindness to take a card of tetms With you? 

■ Thank you—good morning I ” 

“Good’morning, ma’am," said Ralph, shutting the door abruptly after him to 
prevent any further conversation. " Now for my sister-in-law. Bah! *' 

Climbing up another perpendicular flight, composed with ^eaynechanickl In- 
. genuity of nothing but corner stairs, Mj. Ralph Nickleby stopped to take brekth on 
, the landing, when he was overtaken by the handmaid, Whom the politeness of Miss 
" Lk CreeVy had despq^ched to announte him, and who had apparently been itujjting 
a variety of unsuccessful attempts Since their last interview, to wipe hef cVrty face 
clean, upon an apron much dirtier, * 

“What name?” said tlie girl. 

“ Ekkleby," replied Ralph. 

“Ofsl Mrs. Nickleby," saM^the«girI, throwing open trie door, where's Mr. 
Nickleby." * 4 

A lady in deep moitfniri^ rose as Mr. Ralph Nickleby entered, but appeared 
incapable of advancing to meet him, and leant upon the arm of a slight but very 
* beautiful girl of about seventeen, who liad been sitting by fa$r. A youth, who 
appeared a year or two Older, stepped forward and saluted Ralph.as his unde, 

“Oh," growled Jtalph, with an ill-ffftoured frown, “*/ou are Nicholas, I 
suppose ?"^ 

" “ THM Is my hacne, sir," replied the youth, 

“ Put my hat down," saidr Ralph, imperiously. ,¥ Well, ma'am, how dd yott do ? 

: Ypd must bear up against sorrow, ma'am; / always do." 

^.v&tybfeim Afroominop kfesl" said Mrs, Nidcjeby, applying,.hft%andketuhief 

jf ►> ». - 
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tf It was no ttttcommon loss, ma'am, “ returned Ralph, as he coolly unbuttoned 
%I$ spencer. 14 Husbands die eteAr day, ma'am, and wires too," 

“And brotherS'glso, sir," said Nicholas*with a glance of dndignat^n. 

44 Yes, sir, and puppies, and pug-dogs likewise," replied his incle, taking a chair. 

“ You didn't Mention in your letter what my brother's complaint was, ina'am.” 

“The doctors could attribute it to no particular disease^ said Mrs. Nickleby,^ 
shedding tears. “ We have too mucl^reason ft) fear that he died d? a broken 
hfart." # 

“ Pooh I” said Ralph, “ there’s no such thing. I can understand a man’s dying 
of a broken neck, or suffering from a broken arm, or a broken head, or a broken leg, 
or a broken nose ; but a broken hearp!—nonsense, it's the want of the day. tf a 
man can’t payliis debts, healths of a broken heart, and his widow’s a martyr." 17 
“ Some people, I beligve, nave no hearts to brt&k," observed Nicholas, quietly. 

How old is this boy, for God’s sake?" inquired Ralphs wheeling back his chair, 
and surviving hfe nephew from head tq,foot with intense scorn. # 

11 Nicholas is very nearly nineteen?’ replied the widow. 0 

" Nineteen, eh 1" said Ralph, “ And what do you mean to do for you bread, 
sir?” * ‘ o * 

11 Not to live uponoty mother," replied Nicholas, his heart sweltyng as he spoke. < 
“You’d have iittlq enough to live upon, if you did," retorted the uncle, eyeing 
” mm contemptuously. 

“ Whatever it be," said Nicholas, flushed with anger, “ I shall not look to you 
to make it more.’ w t 0 o. . 

“ Nicholas, my dear, recollect yourself," remonstrated Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ Ete;vNicholas, pray," urged the young lady. 

“Hold your tongue, sir," said Ralph. “Upon my word!. Fine beginnings, 
Mrs. Nickleby—fine beginnings ! ” u, 

Mrs. Nickleby made no other reply than entreating Nicholas by a: gesture to 
keep silent; and the uncle and nephew looked at each other for some seconds 
without specU|ingV' The face of the old man was stem, li^rd-featured, and for¬ 
bidding ; r that of the young one, open, handsome, and ingenuous. The old man’s 
eye was keen with the twinklings of avarice and dunning; the you^g man’s, bright 
witfytbe light of intelligence and spirit. Hie figure was jomewhat slight, but 
manly gnd well-formed ; and apart from all the grace of youth and comeliness, 
there wa£ jin emanation from the warm young heart in his look and bearing which 
kept the old man down. c 1 

‘ However striking such a contrast as this may be to lookers-on, none evertfeel it 
with half C.e keenness or acuteness of perfection frith which it strikes to the very 
soul of him whose infeMority it marks. It galled Ralph to the heart’s core, and 
he htaed Nicholas from that hour; * , 

The mutual inspection was at length brought to a close by Ralph withdrawing , 
his eyes, with a great show of disdain, and calling Nicholas a " boy." This word* 5 
is much used as. a term of reproach by elderly gentlemen towards their junto? 8 ! 
probably with the vLw of deluding s&icty into the belief £h*t if <fhey could be 
young again, they wouldn’t on any account. > 

1 Well, ma’am," said Ralph, impatiently, t “ the creditors have administered? yOfl 
tell me, and there’s nothing left for you ?“ ? » 

“ Nothing," replied Mrs. Nickleby. 

44 And yotfsp eqjt, what little money you had, in eon^ng all the way to London, to r : 
see what I could do fcr you ?’’ pursued 1 Stolph. ;. ?•’ 
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MRS. mCKLEBY DEPLORES HER HARD FATE. Vj^ 

*» I hoped,” faltered Mrs. Nickleby, " that you might have an opportunity of 
doing something for your brother's children, was hi* dying wish that 1 should 
appeal to yjp in the* behalf.” § , 

*' I don't know-how it is,” muttered Ralph, walking up. and down the room, 
"but whenever a man dies without any property of his own, h£ always seems tc* 

_ think he has a right*ta dispose of other people's, What i* your daughter fit for, 

• ma'am P* • *• * 

° Kate has been well educated,” sobbed Mrs. Nickleby. " Tall your unclef my 
dear, how far you went in French and extras.” . 

The poor girl was about to murmur something, when her uncle stopped her, very 
unceremoniously. • * 4 

11 We must try and get you apprenticed at sonib Jjoarding-sehooJ, ” ,siid Ralph, 

" You have not been brought uf> too delicately for that, J hope ? ’ 

" No, indeed, uncle," replied the weeping girl. 'A I will try to do anything that 
will gaip me a home and bread.” , ^ < 

* "Well, well,” said Ralph, a little softened, cither by his niece’s beauty or her 
djyjjp^S (stretch a point, and say the latter). " You must try it, and if the life is 
too hard, perhaps dress-ruftkiffg or tambour-work will come lighter, flavcjw ever* 
done anything, sir ?’* (turning to his nephew.) • * 

" No," replied Nicholas, bluntly. 

"No, I thought not 1” said Ralph. "This is the way my brother brougrfftfp « 
his clfildren, ma’am." 

“HWchofas has not long completed such education as his poor jfatber could give 
him," rejoined Mrs. Nickleby, " And he was thinking of——" * 

" Of making something of him some day," said RaJph. "The old always 
thinking, and never doing. If my brother had been a man of activity and pru-* 

* dence, he might have lift you a rich woman, ma'am ; and if he had turned his soil 
into the world, as my father turned me, when g wasn't as old as that boy by a year - 
and a half, he would have been in a situation to help you, instead of being a burden 
upon you, and increasing your distress. My brother was ft thoughtless, incon¬ 
siderate man, Mrs. Nickleby, and noljpdy, I am sure, can have better reason to feel t 
that, than y«u." ^ 

This appeal set tjie widow upftn thinking that perhaps she might have «?udc a 
more successful venture with her one thousand pounds,- and then sltf began to * 
reflect what a comfortable sum it would liayc beej, jhst thgn; \$iich dismal 
thoughts made her tears flow faster, and in the excess^ of these griefs she (beipg & 
wen-meaning woman enough, Jiut weak withal) fell first to deploring her hard fate, 
amtthen to remarking, with mmj^ sotw, that to be sqre she luid 8ben a slave to 
poor Nicholas, and had often told him she might have married belter (as indeed she 
had, very often), ancFthftt she never knew in Ids lifetime how the money went, but 
1 that if he had confided in her they might all have been better off that day; with 
other bitter recollections common to most married ladies,* either during their %» 
coverture, or afterwards, or at both periods. Mrs. Nicklelj^ concluded by lamenting 
that the t#ar departed had never deigned to profit by ber advice, save on one 
occasion: which was a strictly veracious statement, inasmuch as he'had only acted 
upon it once, and had rujped himself in consequence. 

. . Mr. Ralph Nickleby heard all this with a half smile ; and when the widow had 
finished, quietly took up the subject where it bad been left before thegbove outbreak. 

. "Are you willing to work, sir?” he inquired, frowning on hfo nephew. 

"Of course I am," replied Nicholas, haughtily. ** 
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" '(hen see here, sir/ 1 said his uncle. " This caught my eye, this morning, and 
yo$ may thank your star* for it.*' * * * 

With this exordium, Mr. Ralph Nickleby fcook a newspaper drom hi^popket, and 
after unfolding it, and looking for a short time among the advertisements, read aa 
/allows; * 

u Education.—A tr Mr. Wackford Squeers’a Academy, D^heboys Hall at the 
delightful village of Dotheboys, near Greufjhridge i& Yorkshire, Youth are Doarded, 
dotted, booked, e furnished with pocket-money, provided with all necessaries, 
instructed in all languages living and dead, mathematics, orthography, geometry, 
astronomy, trigonometry, the use of the globes, algebra, single stick (if required), 
writing, arithmetic, fortification, and qyery‘Other branch ofcclassical literature. 
Terms, twenty gifineas per annufn. No extras, no vacations, and diet unparalleled? 
Mr. Squecrs is in town, and attends daily, from on<f till four, at the Saracen's Head, 
Snot/ Hill. N.B. An able assistant wanted. Annual salary £$. A Master of Arts 
would be preferred/' t # 

" Therei" said Ralph, folding the $aper again, "Let him get that situatiori? 
and his fortune is made." a « 

« " But he is^iot a Master of Arts," said Mrs. Nickleby/ 

“ That," replied Ral^i, that, I think, can be got over." * 

" But the salary is so small, and it is such a long way off, uncle I ” faltered KsEtc. 
w^Hush, Kate, my dear," interposed Mrs. Nickleby; "your uncle must know 
best." * 

" l say," repeated*Ralph, tartly^ "let him get that situation, and hi» forty'- is 
made. If he don't (ke that, let him get one for himself. Without friends, money, 
recomrqgn^tion, or knowledge of business of any kind, let him And honest em¬ 
ployment in London which will keep him in shoe-leather, and I’ll give him a 
thousand pounds, At least,” said Mr. Ralph Nicklebyp checkup himself, " L 
would, ifl had it." 

"Poor fellow 1" said the young lady, "Oh! uncle, must we be separated so 
soon ? ” . w 

if w) 

" Don't tcaze your uncle with questions, when lie is thinking only for ohr good, 
my love,” said Mrs. Nickleby, " Nicholas, my dear, I wish you woqfd say some¬ 
thing.'^ 

" Yes, pother, yes,” said Nicholas, who had hitherto remained silent and 
absorbed in .bought. "Cf I am fortunate enough to bo appointed to this post, sir, 
for which I am so‘imperfect//qualified, what will become of those l leave behind?” 

" Your mother and sister, sic,” replied Ralph, "will be provided for. In tfiat 
cose (not otherwise), by me, and placed in some, sphere of life in which they wiil be 
Able to lie independent. 1 hat will be my immediate care ; they will not remain as 
they art. one week after your departure, I will undertake." 

" Thed," said Nicholas, starting gaily up, and wrjnginghis uncle's hand, "lam 
ready to do anything you wish me. Let its try our fortune with Mr. SqueGrs at 
once; he can but refuse.” 

"He won’t do that/' said Ralph. " lie will be glad to hqyc yo%on roy re¬ 
commendation,. Make yourself of use to hint, and you'll rise to.be a partner in 
establishment In no time. Bless me, only thunk 1 if ha were to die, why'-yOUT 
fortune's made at once/' r ' 

" To be sure, I see It ah/’ said poor Nicholas, deU/bted with athottsaiid visiomuy : 
ideas, that his ^dot^, spirits and inexperience wrim confciring up before him, " Or 
suppose some young tableman who is bfcing educated at the Hall, wens to takeV 
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fancy to me, and get bis father to appoint mentis travelling tutor when he leflt and 
when we came back from the Continenturocuitttt me so m3 handsome apiwmtnidftt. 
t uncled , 

“ Ah, to be sure!" sneered Ralph, t 

" And who knows, but when he came to see me when I was settled (as he would,* 
• of eourse), We mightttall in kwyvjth Ka^, who would be keying my house, and- 
and—marry her, eh l uncle ? who JtntJWs ? ” 

■“ Who,’ indeed I “ snarled Ralph. • 

" How happy we should be I" cried Nicholas with enthusiasm. " The pain of 
parting is nothing to the joy of meeting again. Kate will lie a beautiful woman, 
qpd I so proud to hftir them say so, aKd mother so^happy to bo wglfus once again, 

and all these sad ftmes forgotten, and-■" The lecture was ton bright a one to 

bear, and Nicholas, fairly overpowered by it, smiled faintly, and burst into leys. 
This simple family, bom and bred in retirement, ftnd wholly ^unacquainted with 
\^f»at is* called the world—a conventional j^irase which, being interpreted, often 
significth all the rascals in it—mingled their tears together at the thought of their 
fii:S4jtt$aration ; and, this first gush of feeling over, were proceeding t? dilute, with 
all the buoyancy of untriijft hope, on the bright prospects before them, when Mr. * 
Ralph Nickleby suggested, that if they lost time, some nflrc fortunate candidate 
might deprive Nicholas of the stepping-stone to fortune which the advertise qjjmt 
pointed out, and so undermine all their air-built castles. This timely reminder 
effectually popped th&conversmion. Nicholas, having c.ircfu^ copied ihe address 
of iftfT-'Squoers, the uncle and nephew issued forth together in quest of that accom¬ 
plished gentleman; Nicholas firmly persuading himself thaP he had done his 
relative great injustice in disliking him at first sight; and Mrs. Nicklci<ffeeingat 
some pains to .inform her daughter that sho was sure he was n much more kindly- 
disposed, person than tffe seemed; which, Miss Nicklcby dutifully remarked, he 
might very easily be. 

To tell the truth, the good lady's opinion had been not a ligle influenced by her 
brother-in-law’s appeal to her better understanding, and his implied .compliment 
to her high deserts’; and although she had dcariy loved her husband, and still 
domed on he* children, he had struck so successfully on one of those litth* jarring 
chords in the humfti heart (Ralfh was well acquainted with its worst weaknesses, 
though he knew nothing of its best), that she had already begun serially to con- * 
skier herself the amiabkvand suffering victim of her latghusbandte imprudence. m 


CHAPTER IV. 

NICHOLAS AND HIS UNCLE (TO SEC USB THE FORTUNE WITHOUT LOSS OP TIME) 
WAIT UPON MR. WACKFORO SQUE|g5, THE YORKSl^RU &HOOL MASTER. 

SNOW Hill 1 What kind of place can the quiet towa’s-peoplcVhS see the words 
ctubktoned, in all the lability of gilt letters igid dark shading, on the north- 
country coaches, take Snow Hill fo be? All people have some undefined and 
shadowy notion of a place whose name is frequently before their ages, or often in 
their ears. What is vast nidfeber of rondqp him there must b«f perpetually floating 
about, regarding this same Snow Hill. The name is <nt8i a good one. Snow 
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Hjjl—Snow Hill, too, coupled witty «; Saracen's Head ; picturing to us, by a double 
association of ideas, something st£rn and rugged i A bl^ik desolate tract of 
country, open to jtfercing blasts and fierce? wintry storms—a dark, Ibid, gloomy 
Jieath, lonely by day, and scarcely to be thought of by honest folks at night—a 
place which solitary wayfarers shun, and where desperate robbers congregate;— 
this, or something like this, should be thq» prevalei^*notion ol®Snow Hill.Jn those e> 
remote and rustic parts, through which 4 the Saracen's Head, like spme grim 
apparition, rushef each day and night, with mysterious and ghostlike punctuality; 
holding its swift and headlong course in all weathers, and seeming to bid defiance 
to the very elements themselves. # 

The reality is rather different, Jbut by means to be despisfd, notwithstanding 
There, at the veiy core of Loffdon, in the heart its business and animation, in 
the midst of a whirl of noise and motion ; stemming as it were the giant currents 
of life that blow ceaselessly on from different quarters, and meet beneath its walls, 
stands Newgate; and in that crowded-street on which it frowns so darkly*-within 
a few feet of the squalid tottering houses—upon the very spot on which the venders 
t of soup nncUfish and damaged fruit are now plying yieij trades—scores ortivspan 
beings, amidst a 'roar of sounds to which even the tumult of a great city is as 
nothing, four, six, or eight strong men at a time, have been hurried violently and 
swiftly from the world, when the scene has been rendered frightful with excess of 
human life; when curious eyes have glared from casement and house-top, and 
wall and pillar; an'when, in the mass of white and upturned face% the‘dying 
wretch, in his all-comprehensive look of agony, has met not one—not on^tbat 
bore the impress of'pity or compassion. 

Near to me jail, and by consequence near to Smithfield also, and the Compter, 
and the bustle and noise of the City ; and just on that particular part of Snow Hill. 
where omnibus horses going eastward seriously think of faffing down on .purpose, 
nnd where horses in hackney cabriolets going westward not unfrequently fall by 
accident, is the coa$r-yard of the Saracen’s Head Inn ; its portal guarded by two 
Saracens’ heads'and shoulders, which it was once the pride and'glory of the choice 
spirits of this metropolis to pull down at night, but which have for some time re¬ 
mained^ n undisturbed tranquillity ; possibly because this species of Htunour is now 
confined to St. James’s parish, where door knodeers arc prepared as being more 
portable, 'tqjfl bell-wires ^steemed as convenient tooth-picks. Whether this be the 
^reason or not, there they ^re, frowning upon you from each side of the gateway. 
The inn itself, garnished with another Saracen’s Head, frowns upon you fromJthe 
top of the y.ycl; while from the : door of the lynd Nx>t of all the red coaches that 
are standing therein, therq, glares a small Saracen’s Head, with a twin expression 
to tlje &rgp Saracens' Heads below,,,so that the general appearance of the pile is 
decidedly of the Saracenic order. 0 

When you walk up this yard, you will see the booking-office on your left, and the « 
tower of Saint Sepulchre's church, darting abruptly up into the sky, on your right, 
and a gallery of bed-roopis on both sides. , Just before you, you .wifi observe a long 
window with tfce wprds "coffee room ” legibly painted above it ;°and looking out of 
that window, you would have seen in addition, if you had gone at the right jime, 

Mr. Wackford Squeers with his hands in his pockets, c 

Mr. Squeers's appearance was not prepossessing.' He had but one eye, and the 
popular prejudice runs in favour of two. The eye he had, was unquestionably 
useftil, but decided# Ornamental: bebigcf a greenish-gray, and in shape re¬ 
sembling the fanlight of a street door. The blank aide of his face was much 
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wrinkled and puckered up, which gave him ib gory sinister appeal ance. e&p«lajl< 
when he smiled, at ^hich times his expreswoh bordered closely on the viilanim*. 
His hair wdl very|bt and shiny, sav^P at the ends, where it brushed sttflly u| 
from a low protruding forehead, which assorted well with his harsh voice and eonr^ 
manner. He was about two or three and fifty, and a trifle below the middle size 
a he won^a white nedfterchicf vrigi long engls, and a sftit of scholastic black ; but hi 
coat sleeves being a great deal too long,*and hts trowsers a great deal too shorfc hi 
appeared ill at ease in his clothes, and as if he were in a peipctuaf state of astonish 
tnent at finding himself so respectable. 

Mr. Squeers was standing m a bqx by one of the coffee-room fireplaces, flttci 
With one such tabl? as is usually seen uf coflee-jcorns, and t\\# of extraordinai; 
shapes and dimensions made 40 suit the angles oA the partition. In a coiner o 
the seat, was a very small deal trunk, tied round with aasoanty piece of cordf anc 
on the trunk'was perched—his lace-up half-boots an ft cm duroy fc lro\vs#rs dangling 
ig the air—a diminutive boy, with his shoulders drawn up to his ears, and his hands 
planted on his knees, who glanced timidly at the schoolmaster, from time to time, 
w)H*ev?dent dread and apme^pnsion. • 

" Half-past three,’’ muttered Mr. Squeers, turning from the window, and looking 
sulkily at the #offee-room clock. There will be nobody her^to-days” 

Much vexed by this reflection, Mr. Squeers looked at the little Boy to see whcjJb*i 
he was doing anything he could beat him for. As he happened not to be doing 
nnythfhg alkali he merely boxed his cars, and told hnn not to 4 p it again. 

Midsummer,” muttered Mr. Squeers, resuming his complaint, " I took 
down ten boys; ten twenties is two hundred pound. I go liRck at eight o'clock 
to-morrow morning and have got only three—three oughts is an ought-^flyec two' 
is six—sixty pound. What's come of all the boys ? what's parents got in theit 
"heads ? what does it alMnean? " 

Here the little boy on the top of the trunk gave a violent sneeze. 

" Halloa, sir! ” growled the schoolmaster, turning round. ‘^What's thnt, sir?” 
“ Nothing, pleas* sir,” replied the little boy. 

" Nothing, sir I '* exclaimed Mr. Squeers. 

"Please, sif, Z sneezed,” rejoined the boy, trembling till the little trtrnlashook 
under him. • * • 

"Oh I sneezed, did you?” retorted Mr. Squeers. "Then wlut i%i*you say 
' nothing ‘ for, sir ? ” • % * • 

In default of a better answer to this question, the lilt 1 * boy screwed n couple of 
knuckles into each of his eyes qpd Jjeg.m to cry, therefore Mr. Squeers knocked 
him ftff the trunk with a blow on ope side of his face, qpd knocked mm v on again 
with a-blow oh the other. , , m , 

" Wait till I get yftu ^own into Yorkshire, my young gentleman,” said Mr. 

, Squeers, " and then I'll give you the rest Will you hold that noise, sir ?" 

" Ye—ye—yes," sobbed the little boy, rubbing his face very hsflrd with the Beggar's 
Petition in printed calico. • • 

"Then do*so at once, sir,” said Squeers. "Do you hear?” . , 

As this admonition was accompanied with a threatening gesture, and uttered with 
a savage aspect, the little feoy rubbed his face harder, as if to keep the tears back, 
and, beyond alternately sniffing and Stoking, gave no further vent to his emotions. 

" Mr,'Squeers.” said the waiter, looking in at this juncture, " herds a gentleman 
asking for you at the bar.” * ^ • * * 

" Show the gentleman in, Richard, replied Mr, Squeers, in a soft voice. “ Put 
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yc*r handkerchief in your pocket, ^|u Utile scoundrel, or I'll murder you when the 
gentleman goes." # # 

The sehoolmaster*had scarcely uttered these words in a flercegWftisffc', when the 
Ctranger entered * Affecting not to see him, Mr. Squeers feigned to he intent upon 
mending a pen, and entering benevolent advice to his youthful pupil, 

“ My dear child," said Mr. ^queers, ‘#^11 peopfcf have thertrials. TJj^s early* 
trkJfof yours thafcis lit to make your little heart burst, and your very eyes come out 
of your head with crying, what is it ? Nothing; less than nothing. You are leaving 
your friends, but you wiU have a father in me, my dear, and a mother in Mrs. 
Squeers. At the delightful village of %>theboys, near Greta fridge In Yorkshire, 
where youth are Warded, clojhfcd, booked, washed, furnished grith pocket-money, 

provided with aU necessaries-" • 

“ft is the gentleman,* observed the stranger, stopping the schoolmaster in the 
rehearsal orhis advertisement. " Mr. Squeers, I beUeve, sir ?" 

“ The same, sir,” said Mr, Squecrs*with an assumption of extreme surprise, o 
“ The gentleman," said the stranger, "that advertised in the 'Tlme%‘ news* 

* paper?" • • •*- 

—“'Morning Posfo' 'Chronicle,' 'Herald,' and 'Advertiser,' regarding the 
Academy called Dotheboys Hall, at the delightful village of Dotheboys, near Greta 
ffRclge in Yorkshire," added Mr. Squeers. " You conic on business, sir, I see 
by my young friend^. How do you do, my little gentleman? and how you 
do, sir?," With tins salutation jlr. Squeers patted the heads of two l.ollo^fyed, 
small-boned little boys, whom the applicant had brought with him, and waited for 
furtherommunications. 

“ I am in the oil and colour way. My name is Snawley, sir," said the stranger. 
Squeers inclined his head, as much ns to say, “ And ^remarkably pretty name, 
too." ° 

The stranger continued. “ I have been thinking, Mr. Squeers, of placing my two 
boys at your school' 

“ It is not for me to say so, sir," replied Mr. Squeers, “l3ut I don't think you 
could possibly do better." * 

“Hem!" said the other. "Twenty pounds per annewum, I believe, Mr. 
Squeers i! 

“ Guineas," rqioinedklie schoolmaster, with a persuasive smile, 

* “ Pounds for two, I thiiSk, Mr. Squeers," said Mr. Snawley, solemnly, 

“ I don't think it could be done, sir,” replied Squeers, as if he had nftvexrcon- 
sidered the^proposition before. “Let me s&. Pour fives is twenty, doublg that 
and dedifet the—well, a pound either way shaft not stand betwixt <js. You must 
recommend me to your connection^ sir, and make it up t^hat way." 

“ They are not great eaters," said Mr. Snawley. 

“ Oh t that doesn't matter at all," replied Squeers. “ We don't consider the * 
boys' appetites atvur establishment." This was strictly true; they did not. 

“ Every wholesome luxury, sir, that Yorkshire can afford,"gcondug^d'Squeers; 
“every.beautiful* moral that Mrs, Squeers can instil; every—in short, every 
comfort of a home that a boy cijuld wish for, will be theirs, Mr. Snawley." - » 

“ I should wish their morals to be particularly attended to," said Mr. Snawley. 

“ I am gl^d of that, sir," replied the schoolmaster, drawing himself op, “They 
have-Come to the right shop for morals, sir," « , f . > ' 

You are a moral fean yourself," saief M® Snawley. „ ■ ' 

* * l rather believe I am, sir," replied Squeers, ‘ < ■ 
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“ I have the satisfaction to know you an* sir," said Mr. Shawlcy. 
one of your referents and he said you were pious." 

“ Weil, sir, - 1 l»pe I am a little in that line," replied SqucerS. 

“ I hope I am also," rejoined the other. “ Could I say a few words with yog 
In the next box? " „ 

“ Bjsall means, rejoined ^queers, vith a grin.® " My dears, will you speak to 
your new playfellow a minute or two ? *That is one of my boyg^ sir. Belling his 
name is,— a Taunton boy that, sir." t 

" Is he, indeed?" rejoined Mr. Snawley, looking at the poor little urchin as if 
he were some extraordinary natural curiosjfy. * 

• 11 He goes dowp with me, to-morrow, sir,” said Squeers, “That'shis luggage 

that he is a sitting upon now* Each boy is rcqvAred to bring, sir, two suits of 
clothes, six shirts, six pair of stockings, two nightcqps, 1 *t\vo pocket-handkerchiefs, 
two pair of shoes, two hats, and a razor." * * 

• “A‘razor I” exclaimed Mr. Snawley, %s they walked into the next box, 
“.Whgtfor?" 

’•'To shave with," replied Squeers, in a slow and measured tone, • « 

There was not much in these three words, but there m^t have been something 
in the manner in which they were said to attract attention; for the schoolmaster 
and his companion looked steadily at. each other for a few seconds, and c! f .fcn 
exchanged a very meaning smile. Sqjiwley .was a sleek, flat-nosed man, clad in 
songjre garments and long black gaiters, and bearing iivbhis countenance an 
expression of much mortification and sanctity ; *ao his smiling^vithout any obvious 
reason was the more remarkable. ( 

“ Up to what age do you keep boys at your school, then?" he asked at 
• length. . 

“Just- as long as tneir friends make the quarterly payments to my agent in 
town, or until such time as they run away," replied Squeers. " Let us understand 
each other; I see we may safely do so. What are Obese boys,—natural 
children?" * * • 

11 No," rejoined Snawley, meeting the gaze of the schoolmaster's one eye, 

“ They ain’t." • * 

" I thought the$ might be," said Squeers, coolly. “We have a gjtod many • 
of them; that boy's one." « *»■ 

“ Him in the next bol?" said Snawley. a ° m 

Squeers nodded In the affirmative; his corapanion°took another peep at the 
littlg boy on the trunk, and burning round again, looked os if ho were quite 
disappointed to see him so muclf like other boys, and laid he should hardly have 
thought it. e m ■ * * * • 

“ He is," cried Squeers. “ But about these boys of yours s you wanted to 
speak to me?" * , 

" Yes," replied Snawley. “ The fact is, I am not their father, Mr, Squeers, * 
I'm only tl^ir father-in-law." • 9 

“Oh! Is that it?" said the schoolmaster. “ That explains it at once. I was 
wondering what the devil you were^joing to send them to Yorkshire for. Ha I ha! 
Oh, I understand now." 9 • 

“ Ypu see 1 have married the mother," pursued Snawley; it's expensive keeping 
boys at home, and as she has a little money in Iter own right, JL anrofraid (women 
trie so very foolish, Mr. Squeers) that sfte might be led ft squander it on them, 
which would be their ruin, you know/' 
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^ 1 see," rcturnfd Squeers, throwj|g himself back in his chair, and waving his 
hand. % 

"And this," resumed Snawlcy, "has made me anxious to ^ut thlm to some 
•chool a good distance off, where there are no holidays—none of those iU-judged 
coinings home twice a^year that unsettle children's minds so—and where thev may 
rough it a liUlc—you comprehAd ? ” “ 

‘•The payments regular, and no questions asked," skid Squeers, nodding 
his head. • 

“ That’s it, exactly," rejoined the other. “ Morals strictly attended to, 
though." • 

" Strictly," saii Squeers. t 

*' Not too much writing h$me allowed, I suppose ?" said the father-in-law, 
hesitating; ' 

" None, Vxcepf a circular at Christmas, to say they never were so happy, 
and hope they may never be sent for,‘Rejoined Squeers. 

" Nothing could be better,” said the father-in-law, rubbing his hands. 

" Then, as*\vc understand each other,” said Squeeas, tf will you allow me td*fcsk ' 
you whether you consider me a highly virtuous, exemplary, and well-conducted 
man in private life ; and whether, as a person whose business it is to take charge 
drouth, you place the strongest confidence in my unimpeachable integrity, 
liberality, religious principles, and ability?" # 

“ Certainly I do,'Replied the fajher-in-law, reciprocating the schoolmaster'jyyin. 

*' Perhaps you won't object to say that, if I make you a reference?" 

" NoU&p least in the world.” 

" That's your sort 1 ” said Squeers, taking up a pen; " this is doing business, 
and that's what I like." , 

Having entered Mr. Snawley's address, the Schoolmaster had next to- perform 
the still more agreeable office of entering the receipt of the first quarter's payment 
in advance, wlijch had scarcely completed, when anothej voice was heard 
inquiring foV Mr. Squeers. 

" Here he is," replied the schoolmaster, "what is it ? '* 

" qply a matter of business, sir,” said Ralph Nickleby, presenting himself, 
closely followed by Nicholas. " There was an advertisement or yours in the papers 
this morning?” f «. 

* " There was, sir. This fray, if you please,” said Sque&rs, who had by this time 
got back to the box by th^fireplace. " Won’t you be seated ? ” « 

" Why, Btthink I will,” replied Ralph, suiting^ the action to the word, fi and 
placing his hat on the table before him. " Thfe is my nephew, sir, Mr. Nicholas 
’ Nickleby.' 1 * 

" How do you do, sir?” said Squeers. 

Nicholas bowed, jsaid he was very well,‘'and seemed very much astonished at 
the outward appearance of the proprietor cl Dotheboys Hall: as indeed he was. 

"Perhaps you recolfcct me?" said Ralph, looking narrowly atothe school¬ 
master. • 

" You paid me a small account at each o$ my half-yearly visits to town, for 
some years, I think, sir," replied%queers, » * 

" 1 did," refoined Ralph. 

** For the parent%of a boy named Dorker, who unfortunately—" 

*'-unfortunately Sled at Dotheboys ‘Hall, ” said Ralph, finishing the sentence, 

11 Z remeftiber very well, sir," rejoined Squeers. " Ah I Mrs, Squeers, sir, was as 

V 
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partial to that lad as if he had been her own ; «h| attention, sir, that was bestowed 
upon that boy in hisjllness! Dry toast and warm tea offered him every night Ad 
morning whA he <$>uldn't swallow anything—a candle in his Kbdroom on the very 
night lie died—the best dictionary sent up for him to lay his betul upon—I don't 
regret it though. It is a pleasant thing to reflect that one did one’s duty by him." 
i Ralpl^ smiled, as°if he tnthjt anything but smiling, anti looked round at tho 
strangers present. ** * 9 

44 These are only some pupils of mine," said Wackford Squeert, pointing to the 
little boy on the trunk and the two little boys on the floor, who had been staring at 
each other without uttering a word, anjl writhing their bodies into most remarkable 
contortions, according to the custom of* little hoys when they first become 
acquainted. "This gentleman,^sir, is a parent who ft kind enough to compliment 
me upon the course of education adopted at Dothehoys Hall, which is situate^ sir, 
at the delightful village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge in Yorkshire, yhere youth 

ajp boattled, clothed, booked, washed, furnished with pocket-money-" 

44 Yes^ we know all about that, sir,” interrupted Ralph, testily, "It's in the 
adWtisement." ’ » 

" You are very right, sir l it is in the advertisement," replied Sqiteers. 

"And in the matter of fact besides,” interrupted Mr. Sifawlej* " I feel bound 
to assure you, sir, and I nm proud to have this opportunity of assuring you, $hqt 
I consider Mr. Squeers a gentleman highly virtuous, exemplary, well-conducted, 
and-A-" w b 

44 lmake no doubt of it, sir,” interrupted Ralph, checking the torrent of recom¬ 
mendation j "no doubt of it at all. Suppose we come to business ?" 

" With all my heart, sir,” rejoined Squeers. " 4 Never postpone busin&'s,' is the 
d very first lesson we instil into our commercial pupils. Master Belling, my dear, 
always rqnember that ,^do you hear?" 

"Yes, sir," repeated Mastpr Belling. 

" He recollects what it is, does he?" said Ralph. 

"Tell the gentle*han," said Squeers. 

" Never," repeated Master Belling, • 

14 Very gooct" said Squeers ; 44 go on." 

44 Never," repeattfll Master Belling again. 

4 4 Very good indeed," said Squeers. 4 4 Yes.” 

44 P," suggested Nicholas, goodnaturedly. 

4 '^Perform—business!" said Master BclUng. 44 Nevet;?-perform—business '•" 

4 rVery well, sir," said Squeeze, tjtyrting a withering look at the culprit. 44 You 
and 1 will perform a little businessmen our private account by-and-by." 

44 And just now," said Ralph, 44 we had bettc; transact our own, perhaps.", , 

44 If you please,” sSidTSqueers. 

44 Well," resumed Ralph, 44 it's brief enough; soon broached; and I hope easily 
concluded. You have advertised for an al^le assistant, sir ? " * 

4 4 Precisely so," said Squeers. 

44 And yofl reall/*want one ?" 

44 Certajnly," answered Squeers. 

11 Here he is I" said Ralph. 44 My nephew Nicholas, hot from school, with every¬ 
thing he learnt there, fermenting in fes head, and nothing fermenting in his pocket, 
is just the man you want." > $ 

." I am afraid,” said SquArs, perplexed* with such an application from a youth of 
Nicholas's figure, 44 1 am afraid the young man won't suit me.” 
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^!$e§, he will ,’ 1 said Ralph; " ^kpow better. Don't be cast down, sir ; you wilt 
be teaching all the young noblemen in Dotljpboys Hall in le^ than a week’s time, 
unless this gentlemln is more obstinate than I take him to be,”! • 

# "I fear, sir,"said Nicholas, addressing Mr. Squeers, “that you object to my 

youth, and to my notjjeing a Master of Arts ?" . 

“ The absence of a college legree is m objecthnf" replies Squeers, liking as* 
gtme as he could, and considerably puzzled, no less by the contrast between the 
simplicity of the ncphey and the worldly manner of the uncle, than by the incom¬ 
prehensible allusion to the young noblemen under his tuition. 

“Look herg, sir,” said Ralph; “ yi put this matter in true light in two 
seconds." • • 

“ If you’ll have the goodneft," rejoined Squeers* 

“‘This is a boy, or a # yopth, or a lad, or a young man, or a hobbledehoy, or 
whatever yjhi likewto call him, of eighteen or nineteen, or thereabouts," said Ralph. 
“That I see," observed the schoolmaster. • • 

“So do I," said Mr. Snawley, thinking it as well to back his ney friend 
. occasionally? 

“ His father is dcad^ie is wholly ignorant of the world, has no resources what- ^ 
ever, and wants something to do," said Ralph. “ I recommend him to this 
splendid establishment of yours, as an opening which will lead him to fortune, if he 
turns it to proper account. Do you see that?" # 

“ Everybody muSf see that," replied Squeers, half imitating the sneeawithjyhlch 
the old gentleman yas regarding nis unconscious relative. 

“ I da of course," said Nicholas, eagerly. 

“ He does, of course, you observe," said Ralph, in the same dry, hard manner. 

“ If any caprice of temper should induce him to cast aside this golden opportunity 
before he has brought it to perfection, I consider myself absolved from extending 
any assistance to his mother and sister. Look at him, and think of the use he may 
be to you in half-a-dozen ways I Now, the question is, whether, for some time to 
come at albcvcnts, he won't serve your purpose better than twenty of the kind of 
people you would get under ordinary circumstances. Isn’t that a question for con- 
sideraflbn?" . 

, " Yes, it is," said Squeers, answering a nod of Ralph's head #lth a nod of his own, 

“GooiUfrrejoined Rqjph. “Let me have two words with you." 

* The two word^were haobapart; in a couple of minutes Mr. Wacfcford Squeers 
Announced that Mr. Nicholas Nickleby was, from that moment, thoroughly lami¬ 
nated to, anil installed in, the office of first assistant-master at Dotheboys HaU. 

** Y 0 U 4 uncle's recommendation has done ft, Mr. Nickleby," said Waodord 
Sqweew. • • # 

Nicholas, overjoyed at his success, shook his uncle's hand warmly, and could 
almost have worshipped Squeers upon the%pot. ■ j 

• “ He is an odd-looking man," thought Nicholas. “ What of that ? Person was 

an odd-looking man, aifd so was Doctor Jbhnson ; all these bogkworrqs are." 

“ At eight uclock to-morrow morning, Mr. Nickleby," said Squeers, “theCoach 
starts. You must be here at a quarter before,we take these hoys with us;" 
"Certainly, sir," said NichoUfe. * • 1 

“ AAd your fare down, I have paid," growled Ralph. “ So, you'll have nothing 
to do but ke^ youjself warm.” , 

Hare was another instance of his dhcle's generosity! Nicholas felt his Un¬ 
expected kindness so much, that he could scarcely find words to thankhlm; Indeed, 
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fee had not found half enough, when they topfe leave of the schoolmaster, V 
emerged from the Sateen's Head gateway. ** , * '• 

* * I shall bcPhere ifl the morning to see you fairly off," said Ralph. *' No skulking! " 

“ Thank you, sir," replied Nicholas; " I never shall forget this hindness." 

“ Take care you don't," replied his uncle. " You had better go home now, anil 
•pack up^vhat you have got tO«pack. Dp you thiifk you could find your way to 
Golden Square first ?" 0 » 

“ Certainly," said Nicholas. “ I can easily inquire.” ** 

“Leave these papers with my clerk, then," said Ralph, producing a small 
parcel, “ and tell him to wait till I comp home." 

•Nicholas cheerfujjy undertook the errand, an do bidding his worthy uncle an 
affectionate farewell, which that, warm-hearted old gfcntleman acknowledged by a 
growl, hastened away to execute his commission. >■ ■> 

He found Golden Square in due course; Mr. Noggs, who had stepped out for 
auminutU or so to the public-house, was opening the door with a latch-kcy as he 
reachcd 0 the steps. 

‘►What's that ?" inquire^ Npggs, pointing to the pared. 

“ Papers from my uncle," replied Nicholas ; “ and your# to have the goodness 
to wait till he Somes home, if you please." 

“ Uncle ! ” cried Noggs. 

" Mj. Nicklcby," said Nicholas in explanation. 

“ Qome h," said Newman. 

Without another word he led Nicholas into the passage, and thence into the 
official pantry at the end of it, where lie thrust him into a efrair, and mounting 
upon his high stool, sat, with his arms hanging straight down by his side#, gazing 
fixedly upon him, as from a tower of observation. 

“ There is no answer^* said Nicholas, laying the parcel on a table beside him. 
Newman said nothing, but folding his arms, and thrusting his head forward so 
as to obtain a nearer view of Nicholas's face, scanned his featuyps closely, 

"No answer,” Slid Nicholas, speaking very loud, under the impression that 
Newman Noggs was deaf. 

Newman placed his hands upon his knees, and, without uttering a syllable, con¬ 
tinued the same clo& scrutiny of lus companion's face. '' 

This was such a very singular proceeding on the part of an utter stprflger, and 
his appearance was so extremely peculiar, that Nicholas, who ‘had a sufficiently,, 
ke€§ sense of the ridiculous, could not refrain from booking into a smile as he 
Inquired whether Mr. Noggs hrd ayy commands for him. ,, 

Noggs shook his head and sighed; upon which Nicholas rose, and remarking 
that ha required no rest bade him good morning. , ,, r 

It was a great exertVon’tor Newman Noggs, and nobody knows to this day how 
| he ever came to make it, the other pwty being wholly unknown to him, but he 
drew a long breath and actually said, out loud, Witliout once Stopping, that if tile ■ 
young gentleman djd not object to tell, .he should like to ^now What bis uncle was 
going to do lfor him. 

Nicholas had not the least objection in the world, but on the contrary was rather 
pleased to have an opportunity c| talking on ihe subject which occupied his 
thoughts; so he sat down again, and (bis sanguine imagination warming as he 
spoke) entered into a fervent and glowing description of all th« honours and 
advantages to be derived fr&a Ids appointment at that seat of'learning, Dotheboys 
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,c But, wlint's the matter—are vcai ill ? " said Nicholas, suddenly breaking off, as 
As companion, after throwing himself into a variety of uneputh attitudes, thrust 
his hands under tic stool, and c/ackcd his finger-joints as ifj|e wer$ snapping all 
the bones in Unhands. 

* Newman Noggs made no reply, but went on jshrugging his shoulders and 
cracking his finger-jofits ; smiling horrify all the^fcne, and moking steadfastly atP 
aching, out of the tops of his eyes, in a rifost ghostly manner. 

At first, Nicholas thought the mysterious man was in a fit, but, on further 
consideration, decidedlhat he was in liquor, under which circumstances he deemed 
it prudent to make off at once. He looked back when he had got the street-door 
open. Newnffa% Noggs was stjll indulfing m the same extraordinary gestures, and 
the cracking of his fingers sotnded louder than evgr. 


1 CHAPTER V. * 0 

• * 

NICHOLAS STARTS FOR YORKSHIRE. OF HIS LEAVE-TAKING AND HIS FRLLOW- 
* - TRAVELLERS, AND WHAT BEFELL THEM ON THE ROAD. 

If tears dropped i«C> a trunk were charms to preserve its owner from.sorrow and 
misfortune, Nicholas Nickleby wbuld have commenced his expedition under most 
happy auspices. ’'There was so much to be done, and so little time to do it in; 
so man/ kind words to be spoken, and such bitter pain in the hearts in which they 
rose to impede their utterance, that the little preparations for his journey were made 
mournfully indeed. A hundred things which the anxious care of his mother and 
sister deemed indispensable for his comfort, Nicholas insisted on leaving behind, 
os they might prove of some after use, or might he convertible into money if 
occasion required. A hundred affectionate contests on such joints as these took 
place on the sad night which preceded his departure; and, ns the termination of 
every ungerless dispute brought them nearer and nearer to the close of their slight 
preparations, Kate grew busier and busier, and wept more silAitly. 

The was packed at last, and then" there came supper, with some little 
t delicacy providechfor tfie occasion, and as a set-off against the expense of which, 
"Kate and her mother had.feigned to dine when Nicholas was out. The poo$lad 
nearly choked himself by attempting to partqke oj it, and almost suffocated e him- 
self in affecting a jest or t?,vo, and forcing a melancholy laugh. Tims they lingered 
on^il^thq hour of separating forAhe night was long past: and then they’found 
that they might as well have given vent to their real feelfegs^Wore, for they could 
not suppress them, do what they would, e So they let them have their way, and 
even that was a relief. 

Nicholas slept well tfU six next mornjng; dreamed of hot^e, or of what was 
home once—no matter which, for things that are changed or gone wilt come hack 
as they used to be, thank God! in steep—and rose quite brisk and gay. He wrote 
a few lines in pencil, to say the good-bye which he was t afraid to pronounce him¬ 
self, and laying them, with half his scanty stock of money, at his sister’s door, 
shouldered hi*.box and crept softly down starts. 

"Is that you, Hannah?’’ cried a vol^e from Miss 0 La Creevy's sitting-room, 
Whence shone,the light of a feeble candle, , > 
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“ It is I, Miss La Creevy," said Nicholas,'pitting down the box and looking in, 
“ Bless us 1 *’ exclaimed Miss La Creevy, stahmg and putting her hand to hir 
curl-papers; V you’^Aip very early, Mi? Nickleby." * 

“ So are you,” replied Nicholas. . « 

“ It‘s the fine arts that brin^ me out of bed, Mr. Nickleby," returned the lady. 
# " I’m waiting for theHight to ca^y out ati|jdea." t a 

Miss l2h Creevy had got up early to pul a fancy nose into a miniature of an ugly 
little boy, destined for his grandmother in the country, who tfhs expected to 
bequeath him property if he was like the family. * 

“To carry out an idea," repeated Miss La Creevy; “and that’s the great con¬ 
venience of living in a thoroughfare liite thi Strang. When I w»n? a nose or an 
eye for any particular sitter, I have only to look out if window and wait till I get 
one." , > 

“Does it take long to get a nose, now?" inquired Nicholas, smiling, j 
“Why* that depends in a great measurc^on the pattern," replied Miss La 
Creevy. "Snubs and romans are plentiful enough, and there are flats of all sorts 
and^ypes^vhen there’s a meeting^ at Exeter Hall; bq,t perfect aquilincs, >1 am sorry 
to say, are scarce, and we g&erally use them for imif&rms or public characters." 

"Indeed!" said Nicholas. “If I should meet with any in my travels, I’ll 
endeavour to sketch them for you." 

“ You don't mean to say that you are really going all the way down into York¬ 
shire this cold winter’s weather, Mr. Nickleby?" said Miss La^rccvy. “ I heard 
something of it last night." » 

“ I do, indeed," replied Nicholas. “ Needs *must, you know,'when somebody 
drives. Necessity is my driver, and that is only another name for tlfc same 
gentleman." 

4 “ Well, I am very Sony for it; that’s all I can say," said Miss La Creevy; “as 
much on your mother's and sister's accounts as on yours. Your sister is a very 
pretty young lady, Mr. Nickleby, and that is an additional reason why she should 
have somebody to potect her, I persuaded her to give me a sitting or two, for the 
street-door case. Ah ! she'll make a sweet miniature." As Miss La Creevy spoke, 
she held up an ivory countenance intersected with very perceptible sky-blue<veins, 
and regarded it with r p much cagnp&cency, that Nicholas quite envied her. ’ 

“If you ever have an opportunity a?*showing Kate some little kimlqgpS,” said 
Nicholas, presenting his hqnd, “ I think you will." ^ 4 j 
“ Depend upon that," said the good-natured miniature jyiintcr; “ and God bless 
you, ’iiir. Nickleby; and I wish ypu well.” 

It was very little that Nicholas kn§\v of the world, but h? guessed enough about 
its ways to think, that if he gave Miss La Crcevy^one little kiss, perhaps sjie might 
not be the less kindly d!spc led towards those he was leaving behind. So, he gave 
Jher three or four with a kind of jocose gallantry, and Miss La Creevy evinced no 
greater symptoms of displeasure than declaring, as she adjusted her yellow turban, 
that she had never heard of such a tiling, juid couldn’t have^eHercd it possible: 

Having terminated the unexpected interview in this satisfactory manner, Nicholas 
hastily withdrew himsilf from the house. By the time he had found a man to carry 
his box it was only seven o’clock, so hi walked slowly on, a little in advance of the 
, porter, and very probably with toot lialf as light a heart in his breast as the man 
had, although he had no waistcoat to cover it with, and had evidently, froiq the 
appearance of his other garments, been speeding the night in a stable, and taking 
his breakfast at a pump. w 
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Regarding, with no small curiosity and interest, all the busy preparations for the 
Shining day which every street anclllmost every bouse displayed; and thinking now 
and then, that it s§emed rather hard that ^ many people of rank* and stations „ 
could earn a livelihood in London, andthat he should be compelled to journey so 
far in search of one ; Nicholas speedily arrived at the Saracen's Head, Snow Hill. 
Having dismissed hfc atten^mt, and Men the b«? safely deposited in the coach- 
office, he looked into the coffee-room in search of Mr. Squeers. • 

tie found that learned gentleman sitting at breakfast, with the three little boys 
beforp noticed, and two others who had turned up by some luoky chance since the 
interview of the previous day, ranged in a row on the opposite seat. Mr, Squeers 
had before hifh£ small measure of coffee, sf plate of hot toast? and a cold round of 
beef, but he was at that mogicnt intent on prep irmg breakfast for the little boys. 

^Tlus ia twopenn’ort^ of milk, is it, waiter? ,# said Mr. Squeers,,looking down 
into a Urjm blue mug, and*slanting it gently, so as to get an accurate view of the 
quantity of liqmcl contained in it. % 

" That’s twopenn’orth, sh," replied the waiter. 

"What %rarc article milk is, to be sure, in London l" said Mr. Squetffs ^ih a 
sigh. "Just fill that mug up with lukewarm watei? William, will you?" 

"To the wery tefk, sir?" inquired the waiter, "Why, the milk will bo 
drownderl," 

" Never you mind that," replied Mr. Squeers. " Serve it right for being so dear. 
You ordered that ttuck bread and butter for three, did you ? ” * 

" Coming diiectly, sir." « 

"You needn’t HVtriy yourself," said Squeers ; "there’s plenty of time. Conquer 
your passions, boys, and don’t be eager alter vittle3." As he uttered this moral 


precept, Mr. Squeers took a largo bite out of the cold beef, and recognised 
Nicholas. V * 

"Sit down, Mr. NicMeby," said Squeers. "Here we are, a breakfasting jou 
see 1 " 

Nicholas did see that anybody was breakfasting, except Mr. Squeers ; but be 
bowed with all beooming reverence, and looked as cheerful as he could. 

" QJi l that's the milk and water, is it, William? " said Squeers. " Very good; 
donL forget the bread and butter piesently." * t 

At tlus fresh mention of the bread and butter, the five little boys looked very 
eager, and folltfcved ttib filter out, with their eyes ; meanwhile Mr. Squc< rs tasted 
the milk and water. 

" Ah l" said that gentfeman, smacking his lips*" here’s richness I Think ti the 
many bcg^irs and orphans in the streets thanyould be glad of this, little bays. A 
stacking thing hunger is, isn't it, Jdr. Nickleby ? " 

’' very shocking, sir,” said Nicholas. 


"When I say number one," pursued Mr. Squeers, putting the mug before the 
children, "the boy on the left hand nearest the window may take a drink; and* 
when I say number two, the boy next him will go in, and so tiff we come to number 
five, which is the last boy. Aie you ready?" 

" Yes, sir,* cried all the little boys with great eagerness. 

"That's right," said Squeer% calmly gettii$ on withJiis breakfast; " keep ready 
till I tell you to begin. Subdue your appdhtes, my dears, and you've conquered , 
human nat\p’. This is the way we inculcate strength of mind, Mr, Nickleby," 
said the schoolmaster turning to Nicht^is, and speaKng with his- mouth very, fall 
of beef and toast. 
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Nicholas murmured something—he knew not wjjat—m reply; and the little blRy^ 
dividing thdr gaze between the mug, the bread and butter (which had by this tirite 
arrived), and every ^Arsel which Mr. S^Ueers took into his moifth, remained with 
strained, eyes in torments of expectation. « 

41 Thank God for a good breakfast," said Squeerswhen he had finished. 44 Number 
j me may take a drink#' * 

Numb# one seized the mug ravcnousljT and had just drunk enough to make hgn 
wish for more, when Mr. Squeers gave the signal for number two,%ho gave up at 
the same Interesting moment to number three; and the proedfes was repeated, until 
the milk and water terminated with number five. 

" And now," said ffte schoolmaster, d?vidi% the bgmd and butte* for three into 
03*many portions a# there were # children, "you ha# i>etter look sharp with your 
breakfast, for the horn will blow in a minute or two, qpd then every boy leaves 
off." 

Permission being thus given to fall to, the bgys began to eat voraciously, and in 
desperate haste: while the schoolmaster (who was in high good humour nftgr his 
meaH^piaked his teeth with a fork, and looked smilingly on. In a veryashort time, 
the hom was heard. * * ' 

" I thought ^wouldn't be long,” said Squeers, jumping up and producing a little 
basket from under the seat; " put what you haven't had time to cat, in here, boy*!. 
You'll want it on the road 1 ” 

Nicholas was considerably startled by these very economical Arrangements; but 
he had no time to reflect upon them, for the little bbys had to be got up to the top 
of the coach, and their boxes had to be brought out and put in, and Mr. Squeers's 
luggage was to be seen carefully deposited in the boot, and all these offices were in 
his department. He was in the full heat and bustle of concluding these operations, 
vtiien his unde, Mr. Raljdi Nickleby, accosted him. 

- 44 Oh I here you are, sir 1 "• said Ralph, 44 Here are your mother and sister, sir," 
44 Where 1" cried Nicholas, looking hastily round. 9 

41 Here i" replied kis unde. 44 Having too much money and nothing at all todo 
with it, they were paying a hackney coach as I came up, sir." 

44 We were afraid of being too late to see him before he went away fronf*us," 
said Mrs. Nickleby, embracing her Son, heedless of the unconcerned lookers-on in 
the coach-yard. 

"Verygood, ma'am,” returned Ralph, 44 you're the fcest judg& of course, i 
merely said that you were paying a hackney coach. / newer pay a hackney coach, 
ma’am, I never hire one. I hav'ft't tyjen in a hackney coach of my owf, hiring for 
thirty.years, and I hope I shan't be fipr thirty more, if 1 live* as long." „ 

44 1 should never have forgiven myself if I had not seen him," said Mrs. NiektetejP. 
14 Poor dear boy—goii% Sway without his breakfast too, because he feared to 
distress us 1 ” * 

44 Mighty fine, certainly," said Ralph, with great testiness. 4 '\Vhen I first went 
to business, ma'am, I took a penny loaf fnd a ha'porth ofemilk for my breakfast 
. aa I walked teethe City every morning; what do you say to that, ma'am? Break- 
festl Bah!” 

44 Now, Nickleby," said Sfueets, coining up at the moment buttoning his great- 
• boot; 44 I think you'd better get up behind. I‘m afraid of one of them boys falling 
off, j&ndthen there’s twenty poead a year gone.” *> 

"P &sr Nicholas,’’ whispatfd Kate, touching her brother’^ afm, "who is that 
Vulgar man?” 
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c ,0 Ehl’' growled Ralph, whose Quick ears had caught the inquiry, “Da you 
Wish to ho introduced to Mr Squews, my dear ? ” 

" Thai the schoolmaster 1 No, uncle. Dh no I" replied shanking back. 

" l‘m sure I e heard you say as much, my dear," retorted Ralph, in his cold, 
sarcastic manner. “ Mr. Squeers, here's roy niece—Nicholas’s sister! ” 

“Very glad to make your Acquaintance, miss,’^ raid Squefcrs, raising Ms hat aq 
or two. “ I wish Mrs. Squeers tool! gals, and we had you for a t&icher. I 
don't know, thdtigh, whether she mightn't grow jealous if we had. Ha ! Ha ! Ha 1" 
If the proprietor oPDotheboys Hall could have known what was passing in his 
assistant's breast at that moment, he would have discovered, with some surprise, 
that he was ah near being soundly pucfcmelled as he had ever been in his life. Kate 
Nickleby, having a quicker {perception of her brother's emoffions, led him gently 
aside, add thus prevented Mr. Squeers from being impressed with the fact in a 
pcculiarlyfdisagreeable mantier. 

“ My dear Nicholas," said the y$amg lady, “ who is this man? Wh$,t kind of 
place can it be that you are going to ? " * 

“ f hardly know, Kate," replied Nicholas, pressing his sister's hand.* “^sup¬ 
pose the Yorkshire folks are rather rough and uncuftiv^ed ; that's all." 

11 But this person? 1 urged Kate. » 

•r." Is «ny employer, or master, or whatever the proper name may be," replied 
Nicholas quickly, “and I was an ass to take his coarseness ill. They are looking 
this way, and it is«t(me I was in my place. Bless you love, and good-bye! Mother, 
look forward to our meeting again some day 1 Uncle, farewell! Thank you heartily 
for all you have done and all you mean to do. Quite ready, sir 1" 

With these hasty adieuv, Nicholas mounted nimbly to his scat, and waved his 
hand as gallantly as if his heart went with it. 

At this moment, when the cpachman and guard wereocomparing notes for tlve 
last time before starting, on the subject of the way-bill; when porters were screwng 
out the last reluctant sixpences, itinerant newsmen making the last offer of a 
morning papeft, and the horses giving the last impatient rattle to their harness; 
Nicholas felt somebody pulling softly at his leg. He looked down, and there stood 
Newtoan Noggs, who pushed up into his hand a dirty letter, 

‘^What's this?" inquired Nicholas. 0 $ 

"Hff^Hl" rejoined Noggs, pointing to Mr, Ralph Nickleby, who was saying a 
few earnest words to Skiers, a short distance off. “ r £ike it. Read it. Nobody 
knows. That’s oil.'' 1 

“Stop! " cried Nicholas. 9 * • 

“No," replied Nogg& # • ’ 

VNjcholas cried stop, again, bu^Newman Noggs was gone. 

A minute's bustle, a banging of the coach-doors, a stfajting of the vehicle to one 
side, as the heavy coachman, and still heavier guard, climbed into their seats; a cry 
of “ AU right," '& few notes from the horn, a hasty glance of two sorrowful faces 
below, and the fcard features of Mr. Rajph Nickleby—and the coach was gone too, 
and rattling over the stones of Smithfield. 0 0 

The little boys' legs bring too short to admit of their feet resting upon anything 
as they sat, and the little boys' bodies bring consequently in imminent hazard of 
being jerked off the coach, Nicholas had enough to do, over the stcpes» to hold 
thorn on. .Between the manual exertion and the mental anxiety attendant upon this 
task, he was ndt g little relieved n*hen the coa6n Stopped at the Peacock at 
Islington. He was still more relieved when a hearty-looking gentleman, with a very 
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good-humoured face, and a very fresh colour, fc£ up behind, and proposed to* m fo y 
the other comer of the seat. * * 

" If we pu| som<|& these youngster#in the middle," said theftew comer, '■ they'll 
be safer in case‘of tneir going to ^taep, eh ? " 

" If you'U have the goodness, sir,” replied Squeers, "that'll be the very thing. 
Mr. Niekleby, take three of t%^i boys ^jptween yo» andf th* gentleman. Belling 
and thetyoungest Snawley can sit between me and the guard. Three children," 
said Squeers, explaining to the stranger, " books as two.” 

" I have not the least objection I am sure,” said the fresh-coloured gentleman ; 
" I have a brother who wouldn’t object to book his six children as two at any 
butcher’^ or baker’sdn the kingdom, I Bare lay. Fjr from it.” 

*'' Six children, sia? ” exclaimed Squeers. 

" Yes, and all boys," replied tffe stranger. 

" Mr. Niekleby,” said Squeers, in great haste, •*earth hold of J^hat bqpket. Let 
me give you a card, sir, of an establishment yhere those six boys can be brought 
ii£ in an enlightened, liberal, and moral manner, with no mistake at all about it, 
for »twen(y guineas a year each—twenty guineas, sir—or I’d take sill the boys 
togeflwrr upon a average right through, and say a hundred pound a year for the lot.” 

"Oh 1" saiq the gentleman, glancing at the card, "yoff are the Mr. Squeers 
mentioned here, I presume? ” # 

" Yes I am, sir,” replied the worthy pedagogue; "Mr. Wackford Squeers is my 
name, find I'm very far from being ashamed of it. These turn some of my hoys, 
sir ; that’s dhc of my assistants, sir—Mr. Nickleh&; a gentleman's son, and a good 
scholar, mathematical, classical, and commercial. We don’t <?o things by halves 
at our shop. All manner of learning my boys take down, sir; the expense is never 
thought of; and they gel paternal treatment and washing in." 

• " Upon my word,’’ s^d the gentleman, glnncing at Nicholas with a half smile, 
and a morfc than half expression of surprise, " these are advantages indeed." 

" You may say that, sir,” rejoined Squeers, thrusting his hands into his great¬ 
coat pockets. "Tl^p most unexceptionable references are giv<m and required. I 
wouldn’t take a reference with any boy, that wasn’t responsible for the payment of 
five pound five n quarter, no, not if you went down on your knees, and askqd me, 
with the tears running down your face, to do it." 

" Highly considerate,” said the passenger. 

" It’s my great aim and end to be considerate, sir,” rejoinSd Squeers. " Snawley, 
junior, if you don't leave off chattering your teeth, and faking with the cold, I’ll 
wan# you with a severe thrashing in about half a minute’s time." 

"S 4 fast here, genclmen,” said th^guard as he clambergd up. 

" All right behind there, Dick? " cried the coachman. 

" All right," was thegreply. " Off she goes ! And off she did go,—if coaches 
be feminine—amidst a loud flourish fronj the guard's horn, and the calm approval 
of all the judges of coaches and coach-horses congregated at the Peacock, but more 


especially from the helpers,,who stood, with the cloths, ovgr theft- arms, watching 
the coach tilUit disappeared ft^d then lounged admiringly stablewards, bestowing 
various gruff encomiums beauty of the turn-out. « * 9 

When the guard (who wN^istout did Yorkshiremghj had Mown himself quite out 
of breath, he put the horn fSwi - little tuftnel of a basket fastened th the coach-side 
lor the purpose, and givii^ a plentiful shower of blow!* on tfyp chest and 

shoulders, observed it ; after which he demanded of every 

person separately whetherwas. goijig 


,antfif not where hex oat 
t> 
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g«tng. Satisfactory replies being yt^de to these queries, he surmised that the roads 
were pretty heavy artcr that fall last night, and took the liberty of asking whether 
any of them gentlemen carried a snuff-box. It happening t|at ndtxxiy did, he 
remarked with a mysterious air that he had heard a medical gentleman as went 
down to Grantham laaj£ week, say how that snuff-taking was bad for the eyes; but 
few his part he had never fountf it so, and#vhat he qptd was, th& everybody should 
$p&k as they found. Nobody attempting to controvert this position, hetoOk a 

* Small ^rown-paper parcel out of his hat, and putting on a pair of horn spectacles, 
(the writing being crabbed) rqid the direction half-a-dozen times over; haring done 
whijjfh, he con^gned the parcel to its old pjpee, put up his spectacles again, and 
stared at every body in turn. ^4ter thisVie took another blow ax the horn by way of 
refreshment; and having now^exhausted his usual ^opics of conversation, folded Ms 
arm# as well as he could in so many coats, and falling into a solemn silence, looked 
carelessly dt the familiar objects which met his eye on evety side as the coach roiled 
on; the only things he seemed to cam for being horses and droves of cattle, whi^h 
he scrutinised with a critical air as they were passed upon the road. 

* The weather was intensely and bitterly cold ; a gr^at # deal of snow fell ftbm^ltae 
to time; and the wiqjl was intolerably keen. Mr. Squeers got down at almost 
every stage—to stretch his legs, as he said—and as he always came back from such 
excursions with a very red nose, and composed himself to sleep directly, there is 
reason to suppose that he derived great benefit from the process. The little pupils 
having been stimubhed with the remains of their breakfast, and further .inrigbrated 
by sundry small sups of a curious cordial carried by Mr. Squeers, which tasted very 
like toast-and-water put into a brandy bottle by mistake, went to sleep, woke, 
Shivered, and cried, as their feelings prompted. Nicholas and the good-tempered 
man found so many things to talk about, that between conversing together, and 
cheering up the boys, the time passed with them as rapidly as it could, under suctf 
adverse circumstances. 

So the day wore<pn. At Eton-Slocomb there was a good coach dinner, of which 
the box, the four front outsides, the one inside, Nicholas, the good-tempered man, 
and Mr. Squeers partook ; while the five little boys were put to thaw by the fire, 
and rivaled with sandwiches. A stage or* two farther on, the lamps were lighted, 
and a jjpeat to-do occasioned by the taking 'up, at a road side inn, of a very 
fastidlousdady with ai^ infinite variety of cloaks and small parcels, who loudly 
lamented, for the* behoof jp-f the outsides, the non-arrivaleof her own carriage which 
was to have taken her * on, and made the guard solemnly promise to st6p every 
green chariot he saw coming; which, as it wo* a <krk night and he was sitting*wUh 
his face, the other way, that officer undertook, with many fervent asseverations, 
t° no* Lastly, the fastidious lady, finding there was a solitary gentleman < Inside, 
had a small lamp lighted which she carried in her reticule,Suld being, after much 
trouble, shut in, the horses were put into s* brisk canter, and the coach was once 
more in rapid morion. 

The night and the w.now came on together, and dismal enough they were. 
There was no sound to be heard but the howling of the wind t for thh poise of the 
wheels, and the tread of the horses’ feet, were rendered inaudible by the thick 
coating of snow which covered the ground, and was fstft increasing every moment* 
The streets of Stamford were deserted as they passed through the toWn; and hi 
old churchek rose, frowning and dark, from the whitened ground. Twenty miles 
farther on, two of'the front outside passengers, wittily* availing themselves of their 
arrived at one of the best inns in England, tnrnedlh, for the night, at tW George at 
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Grantham. The remainder wrapped thems^fvSs more closely in their coats slid 
cloaks, and ^avinaffie light and wanflth of the town behind them, pillowed them* 
selves against' the luggage, and prepared with many half-suppressed moans, 
again to encounter the piercing blast which swept across the open country. * 

They were little mpte than*g stage out of Granthgm, or About half-way between 
it and Mfcftark, when Nicholas, 1 *who harfbeen asleep for a short time, was suddepiy 
roused by a violent jerk which nearly threw him from his seat. Crasplhg the Wilt 
he found that the coach had sunk greatly on one side, though it was still dragged 
forward by the horses; and while—confused by their plunging and the loud screams 
of the lady inside—fee hesitated, for art instant, whether he should jtimp off or hot, 
tRe vehicle turned easily over, and relieved him from #11 uncertainty by flinging him 
into the road. * 


CHAPTER VI. 

m 

IN WHICH THE OCCURRENCE OF THE ACCIDENT MENTIONED IN THE LAfiT 
CHAPTER, AFFORDS AN OPPORTUNITY TO A COUPLE OF GENTLEMEN TO 
TILL STORIES AGAINST EACH OTHER. 

t 

“ Wo ho 1 ” cried the guard, on his legs in $ minute, and runfting to the leaders' 
heads. " Is there ony genelman there, as &n len’ a hand here ? Keep quiet, dang 
ye I Wohol" 

« "What's the matter ?^' demanded Nicholas, looking sleepily up, 

“ Manlier, mun ? matther eneaf for one neight,” replied the guard; " dang the 
wall-eyed bay, he's ganc mad wi’ glory, I think, carse t’coorch is over. Here, can't 
ye leu' a hond? Dom it, I’d ha' dean it if all my boans were bftkkan." 

"Here !" cried Nicholas, staggering to liis feet, " I'm ready. I'm only a little 
abroad, that's all." 

"Hoold 'em toigh^" cried the guard, "while ar coot treaces. Hang on tif 'em 
sumhoo. Weel deane, my lod. That’s it. Let 'em goa noo. Pang ’eg#; they'll 
gang whoam fast eneaf 1 ” 

In truth, the animals were no sooner released than thejP trotted back, with much 
deliblration, to the stable they h|d just left, which was distant not a rail^s behind. 

" Cgn you bio' a ham ? " asked tire* guard, disengaging fyre of the coach-i&mps. 

" I daresay I can," replied Nicholas. # * 

" Then just bio* inter- that ’un as lies on the grand, fit to wakken the deead, 
wilfee," said the man, " while I stop rape o’ this here squealing inside. Cumin’,, 
cumin'. Dean't make that noise, wooraan." 

As die man spoke he proceeded to wrench open the uppermost door of the coach, 
while Nicholas, seizing the horn, awoke*'the echoes far and wide with one of the 
most extraordinary performances on that Instrument ever heard by mortal ears. It 
had Its effect however, not only In rowing such of &e passengers as were recover¬ 
ing from the stunning effects of their* foil, but In summoning assistance to their 
relief; for lights gleamed in the distance, and people were already astfa. 

In fact, a man on horsebs^galloped down, before the pasoengers were welt 
collected together ; and a carfeftff invesijgatjon being instituted, it appeared that tire 
lady faside had Woken her lamp,aad the gentleman his head; that tire two 

n a 
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fAnt outsides had escaped with •bti.ck eyes; the box with a bloody nose; the 
coachman with a cqptusion on the temple; gdr. Squeers with o portmanteau bruise 
on his back; and the remaining passengers without any injury at*811—thanks to 
•the softness of the snow-drift in which they had been overturned. These facts were 
no sooner thoroughly tscertained, than the lady gave several indications of fainting, 
but being forewarned that if she did, must fc® "carried on some gentleman's * 
shoulders to th<t nearest public-house, she prudently thought better of it, and 
walked back with the rest. 

They found on reaching it, that it was a lonely place with no very great accom¬ 
modation in «the way of apartmen^ — that portion of ^s resources being 
all compiised intone public^fbom with a sanded floor, aiqjl a chair or two. 
However, a large faggot and a plentiful supply ftf coals being heaped upon the 
fire, the appearance of things was not long in mending; and, by the time they 
had washed off %U effaceablc marks of the late accident, the room was warm 
and light, which was a most agrefhble exchange for the cold and flarkne;s 
t out of door|. 9 

4 " Well, Mr. Nickleby,” said Squeers, insinuating ihimself into the warmest 

corner, “you did vet*/right to catch hold of them horses. I should have done 
it myself if I had come to in time, but I’m very glad you did it. 'ifou did it very 
well; very well." 

" So well," said y^c merry-faced gentleman, who did not seem to approve very 
much of the patronising tone adopted by Squeers, “that if they hsd not been 
firmly checked whin they were, you would most probably have had no brains left 
to teach with.” 

This remark called up a discourse relative to the promptitude Nicholas had 
displayed, and he was overwhelmed with compliments and commendations. 

"I am very glad to have escaped, of course,” observed Squeers ; "every man 
is glad when he escapes from danger; but if any one of my charges had been 
hurt—if I liad.bedi. prevented from restoring any one of these little boys to his 
parents whole and sound as I received him—what would havi? been my feelings ? 
Why the wheel a-top of my head would have been far preferable to it." 

“Are they all brothers, sir?” inquired the Jady who had carried the "Davy" 
or safetjtrlamp. 

“ In dfle senge thejfcare, ma’am,” replied Squeers, diving into his great-coat 
• pocket for cards. “The^are all under the same parental and affectionate treat¬ 
ment. Mrs. Squeers an<f myself are a mother and a father to every one of^’em. 
Mr. NickMby, hand the lady them cards, amd*offer these to the gentlemen. 
Perha ps«they might kno^ of some parents thaf would be glad to avail thenlselves 
onfllf establishment.” • 

Expressing himself to this effect, Mr. Squeers, who lost no opportunity of 
advertising gratuitously, placed his hands ftpon his knees, and looked at the pupils 
with as much benignity as he could possibly affect, while Nicholas, blushing with 
shame, handed round the cards as directed. 

“ I hope you suffer no inconvenience from the overturn, ma’am ?" said the 
, merry-faced gentleman, addressing the fastidious lady, as though he were 
charitably desirous to change tlhi subject. c 

“ No bodily inconvenience,” replied the lady,. 

" No mciffal inconvenience, I hope?" 

" The subject is a. very painful one®to tny feeling, sir/* replied the lady with 
Meong wnotWh; “and I beg you, os a gentleman, not to refer to it.” 



BY THE FIRESIDE ON THE ROADSID& 


H Dear me,” said the mcrry-faced gentleman, looking merrier still, " I rtter^ly 
intended to inquire——” ^ • 

" I hope dto inq£nes will be made'* said the lady, "or I sjiall be compelled to 
throw myself on the protection of the other gentlemen. Landlord, pray direct a 
boy to keep Watch outside the door—and if a green chariot passes in the direction 
of Grantham, to st<$ it instant^.” # # • 

The people of the house were evidently overcome by this request, and when the 
lady charged the boy to remember, as a means of identifying th« expected gden 
chariot, that it would have a coachman with a gold-laced»hat on the box, and a 
footman, most probably in silk stockings, behind, the attentions of the good 
tgoman of the inn dere redoubled. E&en die box-passenger caught the infection, 
and growing wonderfully deferential, immediate!}* inquired wiether there was 
not very good society in that neighbourhood, to which the lady replied yes, there 
was ; in a manner which sufficiently implied that she* moved at the verv tiptop and 
qpramibof it all. ^ * * 

" As the guard has gone on horseback to Grantham to get another coach,” 
saf&th^good-tempered gentleman when they had been all sitting round the fire, 
for some time in silence, ‘*an<f as he must be gone a couple of hours at the very* 
least, I propose a bowl of hot punch. What say you, sir?'* 

This question was addressed to the broken-headed inside, who was a man 
of very genteel appearance, dressed in mourning. He was not past the middle %e, 
but Ms hmr was grey ; it seemed to have been prematurely turned by care or 
sorrow. He readily acceded to the proposal, and appeared to be prepossessed by 
the frank good-nature of the individual from whom it emanated? 

This latter personage took upon himself the office of tapster, when the punch was 
ready, and after dispensing it all round, led the conversation to the antiquities of 
York, with which botl*he and the grey-haired gentleman appeared well acquainted. 
When this topic flagged, he turned with a smile to the grey-headed gentleman, and 
asked if he could sing. 

" I cannot indeed," replied the gentleman, smiling in his tuAi. , 

M That's a pity," said the owner of the good-humoured countenance. " Is 
there nobody here who can sing a song to lighten the time ? " 

The passengers, f ne and all, protested that they could not; that they^ished 
they could; that they couldn't remember the words of anything without {Jie book ; 
and so forth. , * * ^ 

" Perhaps the lady would not object," said the pfcident with great respect,* 
a, merry twinkle in his cyy ' ‘ Some little Italian tiling out of the last opera 
brotfght out in town, would be m^H acceptable I am sure." • 

As the lady condescended to make no reply, but tossed her head contemptuously, 
and murmured som# fiftther expression of suTprisc regarding the absdnce*©f*thc 
green chariot, one or two voices urged jipon the president himself, the propriety of 
making an attempt for the general benefit. • 

" I would if T could,” said he of the good-tempered face; '/ for I hold that in * 
this, as in afll othe^cases where people $ho are strangers fo each other are thrown 
unexpectedly together, they should endeavour to render themselves as pleasant, for 
the joint sake of the little^ommunify, as possible ” 

J ' I wish the maxim were more generally acted on, in all cases,” said the grey- 
beaded gentleman. 

, " l*m glad to hear it," ftturaed the ojher. * Perhaps, as ^ou dm't sing, you’ll 

tell u$ a story?" 
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" &ay. I should ask you." 

* After you, I will, with pleasure. 

" Indeed 1" said tfhe grey-haired gentlenAn, smiling. " VMl, let be so, I 
fear the turn of my thoughts is not calculated to lighten the time you must pass 
Sere; but you have brought this upon yourselves, and shall judge. We were 
speaking of York Mister jus^ now. story sha^f have sqpte reference to it. 
tayis call • • 

• THE FIVE SISTERS OF YORK. 


t 


After a murmur of approbation from the other passengers, during which the 
fastidious lady flr^nk a glass of punch ugobsdtved, the grey-headed gentleman thus 
went on: *r • * 


“ h great many years a^o—for the fifteenth cenfhry was scarce two years old at 
the time, ajid King Henry the Fourth sat upon the throne of England—there 
dwelt, the ancieht city of York, five maiden sisters, the subjects of my tale, 
"These five sisters were all cf surpassing beauty. The eldest was in her twenty* 
Jthird year, tlm second a year younger, the third a year younger than the ^econd, 
* and the fourth a year younger than the third. They weee tall, stately figures, frith, 
dark flashing eyes anc^hair of jet; dignity and grace were in their every move¬ 
ment ; and the fame of their great beauty had spread through aift the country 
round. 

“ But, if the fou^ elder sisters were lovely, how beautiful was the youngest, a 
fair creature of sixteen I The blushing tints in the soft bloom on the fruit, or the 
delicate painting on«the flower, are not more exquisite than was the blending of the 
rose and lily In her gentle face, or the deep blue of her eye. The vine, in all its 
elegant luxuriance, is not more graceful than were the dusters of rich brown hair 
that sported round her brow. 

" If we all had hearts like those which beat so lightly in the bosoms of the young 
and beautiful, what a heaven this earth would be! If, while our bodies grew old 
and withered, our blurts could but retain their early youth and freshness, of what 
avail would be our sorrows and sufferings 1 But, the faint image of Eden which is 
Stamped upon them in childhood, chafes and rubs in our rough struggles with the 
worldf-and soon wears away; too often to leave nothing but a mournful blank 
remaining. 1 

"The fi&trt o£ this f» ; r girl bounded with joy and gladness. Devoted attach- 
'tnent to her sisters, and t/fervent love of all beautiful tilings in nature, were its 
pure affections. Her gleehome voice and merry laugh were the sweetest musk? of 
their home. ® She was its very light and life. °fheHirightest flowers in the gqyden 
were reared by her; the caged birds sang when they heard her voice, and pined 
whe3“they missed its sweetness, /dice, dear Alice; whgf laying thing within the 
sphere of her gentle witchery could fail to love her! ? . 

" You may seek in vain, now, for the spot on which these sisters lived, for their 
fury names have passed away, and dusty antiquaries tell of them as of a, jfhble. 
But they dwelt in an oldSvooden house—old even in those dayso-with overhanging 
gables and balconies of rudely-carved o^k, which stood within a pleasant orchard, 
and was surrounded by a rough stone wall, whence a stout archer might have wjnged 
an arrow to St. Mary's abbey? The old abbey flourished then; arid the five 
sisters, living on its fair domains, paid yearly dues to the Mack monks ^ Saint 
Benedict, to which fraternity it belonged. , v ; 

" It was a bright and sunny morning iiftbe pleasant tithe of summer, when ofie 
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of these black monks emerged from the abbey jjortal, and bent his steps tovtords 
the house of the fair sisters. Heaven above was blue, and earth beneath w&s 
green; the over gtltened like a patlfof diamonds in the sut; the birds poured 
forth their stings from the shady trees; the lark soared high igiove the waving 
com; and the deep buzz of insects filled the air. Everything looked gay and* 
I smiling; but the Mbly man Vflked gloomily on, jjrith IiuP eyes bent upon the 
ground? The beauty of the earth is but a breath, and man is but a shadgw. 
What sympathy should a holy preacher have with either ? • 

“With, eyes bent upon the ground, then, or only raised'enough to prevent his 
stumbling over such obstacles as lay in his way, the religious man moved slowly 
forward until he replied a small postern in the wall^of the sisters’j>r£hard, through 
wnich he passed, closing it behind him. The noise «f soft voices in conversation, 
and of merry laughter, fell upon his ear ere he had advanced many paces ;,and 
raising his eyes higher than was his humble wont, he descried, at no gre|t distance, 
tljp five sisters seated on the &rass, with Alice ^n the centre; all busily plying their 
customary task of embroidering. 

"gSate you, fair daughters I ’ said the friar; and fair in truth they yere. Even , 
a monk might have loved tftem'as choice master-pieces of bis Maker's hand. * 

"The sisteqp saluted the holy man with becoming rev&ence, and the eldest 
motioned him to a mossy seat beside them ; but the good friar shook his he|d, 
and bumped himself down on a very hard stone,—at which, no doubt, approving 
angelscwere^gratified. 3 

"‘Ye were merry, daughters,’ said the monk. 

" ‘You know how light of heart sweet Alice is,’ replied the eldest sister, passing 
her fingers through the tresses of the smiling girl. 

“‘And what joy and cheerfulness it wakes up within us, to see alt nature 
beaming in brightness ymd sunshine, father,’ added Alice, blushing benfeath the 
stern look of the recluse. 

"The monk answered not, save by a grave inclination of the head, and the 
sisters pursued their task in silence. * • 

“ ‘Still wasting the precious hours,' said the monk at length, turning to the 
eldest sister as he spoke, ‘ still wasting the precious hours on this vain trifling. 
Alas, alas I that the dew bubbles oil the surface of eternity—ail that Heaven?wiUg 


we should see of that dark deep stream—should be so lightly scattered ! * * 

“ ‘Father,’ urged the maiden, pausing, as did each of the others, in ner busy 
task.‘we have prayed at matins, our daily alms have beejt distributed at the gate, 
the sick peasants have been tegdcd^-aU our morning tasks have been performed. 
I hoffc our occupation is a blameley one ? ’ , # 

"‘See here,’ said the friar, taking the frajpe from her Hand, ‘an.’intgjggte 
winding of gaudy colotrs,* without purpose or object, unless it be that one day it 
Is destined for some vain ornament, to mining^ to the pride of your frail and giddy 
sex, Day after day has been employed upon this senseless task, and yet it is not 


half accomplished. The shade of each departed day falls^ uporf our graves, and 
the worm exidts as & beholds it, to know that we are hastening thither. Daughters, 
is there no better way to pass the fleeting hours ? * 


"The four elder sisters $a$t dowif their eyes, at if abashed by the holy man’s 
reproof; but Alice raised hers, and bint them mildly on the friar. 

"‘OdPdear mother/ said the maiden.; ‘ Heaven rest her soul I ’ » 

V ‘Amen t ‘ cried the friar fh a deep vote*. * 

" ‘Our dear mother/ faltered the fair.Alioe, ' was living when these lonjf tasks 


* 
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Ivgau, and bade us, when she sh^d be no more, ply them, in all discretion and 
cheerfulness, in our leisure hours : she said that if in harmless mirth and maidenly 
pursuits we passed*those hours together, tney would prove happest and most 

• peaceful of our lives, and that if, in later times, we went forth into the world, and 

mingled with its Cares^md trials—if, allured by its temptations and dazzled by Us 
glitter, we ever, forgot that lave and <%ty whicl^Aould bKtd, in holy ties, the 
cMMdren of one loved parent—a glance at the old work of our common^jirlhood T 
would awaken food thoughts of by-gone days, and soften our hearts to affection 
and love.' * 

11 ‘Alice speaks truly, father,’ said the cl^er sister, somewhat proudly. And so 
saying she rcsuiped her work, #s did tils others. • 

" It was a kind of sampl^, of large size, that # each sister had before her; iftie 
devfbe was of a complete and intricate description, and the pattern and colours of 
all five whre th<a same. Tfie sisters bent gracefully over their work ; the monk, 
Testing his chin upon his hands, loolpd from one to tfie other in silence. 

" ' How much better, ’ he said at length, ' to shun all such thoughts and*chances, 
and, in the peaceful shelter of the church, devote your lives to Heaven 1 •Infancy, 
childhood, the prim^ of life, and old age, withe/as ^rapidly as they crowd 6 upon 
each other. Think how human dust rolls onward to the tomb, agd turning your 
fa:es steadily towards that goal, avoid the cloud which takes its rise among the 
pleasures of the world, and cheats the senses of their votaries. The veil, daughters, 
the veil I * » 

11 ‘Never, sisters,' cried Alice. ‘Barter not the light and air of heaven, and the 
freshness of earth and all the beautiful things which breathe upon it, for the cold 
cloister and the cell. Nature's own blessings are the proper goods of life, and we 
may share them sinlessly together. To die is our heavy portion, but, oh, let us die 
with life about us ; when our cold hearts cease to beat, letr'varm hearts be beating 
near ; let our last look be upon the bounds which God has set to his bwn bright 
skies, and not on ^tone walls and bars of iron I Dear sisters, let us live and die, if 
you list, in this green garden's compass ; only shun the gloom and sadness of a 
cloister, and we shall be happy.' 

“^Fhc tears fell fast from the maiden's eyes as she closed her impassioned appeal, 
nndiiid her face in the bosom of her sister. 4 

T^e comfort, Alice,' said the eldest, kissing her fair forehead. ‘The veil 
shall never cast&ts shjfomv on thy young brow. How spy you, sisters ? For your¬ 
selves you speak, and npT for Alice, or for me.' 

The s^ters, as with one accord, cried tha£ th^r lot was cast together, and 1 that 
there were dwellings for peace and virtue beyond the convent's walls. o 

* V * Father,’ said the eldest lady, rising with dignity, * you hear our final resolve. 
Tlie same pious care which enriched the abbey of Saint Maty, and left us, orphans, 
to its holy guardianship, directed that no constraint should be imposed upon our 
inclinations, but^ that we should be free to live according to our chnfcg. ^ 
hear no more of “this, ;ye pray you. Sisters, it is nearly noon. Let .us take 

until evening ! ’ With a reverence to the friar, the lady rose«and walked towards 
the house, hand in hand with Alice ; the other sisters followed. 

,.** holy man, who had often urged the Same point before, but had never met 
with so direct a repulse, walked some little dtktance behind, with his eyes bent Opon 
the earth, apd his lips moving as if in prayer. As the sisters reached thojsorch, he 
quickened his pacts, and called upon thgm to stop, 

“ ‘Slay l' said the monk, raising his right hand in the air, and directing an angry 
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glance by turns at Alice and the eldest sister. '£|ay, and hear from me what the<yc 
recollections are, which you would cherish above eternity, and awaken—if in mercy * 
they slumbcmd—b^ means of idle toys. The memory of earthfy things is charged, 
in after life, with bitter disappointment, affliction, death ; with drnry change and, 
wasting sorrow. The time will one day come, when a glance at those unmeaning 
, baubles will tear opfti deep wounds in thg hearts of some among you, and strike to 
your irifhost souls. When that hour Arrives—and, mark ine, come it will—tjjrn 
from the world to which you clung, to the refuge which you spiihied. Find me 
the cell which shall be colder than the fire of mortals g?ows, when dimmed by 
calamity and trial, and there weep figr the dreams of youth. These things are 
IJeaven’s will, nof*mine,’ said the friar, Subduing his voice as,, he looked round 
upon the shrinking fcirls. * The^Virgin’s blessing be Upon you, daughters 1" 

"With these words he disappeared through the poster^; and the sisters hasten¬ 
ing into the house were seen no more that day. * , j 

^"But.nature will smile though priests nu?y frown, and next day the sun shone 
brightly, and on the next, and the next again. And in the morning's glare, and 
in ttys evening's soft repose, the five sisters still walked, or worked, or .beguiled the ■, 
time by cheerful conversation ifi their quiet orchard. 

" Time passed away as a tale that is told; faster indeed than many tales that are 
told, of which number I fear this may be one. The house of the five sisters stood 
where it did, and the same trees cast their pleasant shade upon the orchard grass. 
The sifters too were there, and lovely as at first, but a change had come over their 
dwelling. %ometimes, there was the clash of armour, and the gleaming of the 
moon on caps of steel; and, at others, jaded coursers were spurred up to the gate, 
and a female form glided hurriedly forth, as if eager to demand tidings of the 
weary messenger. A goodly train of knights and ladies lodged one night within 
the abbey walls, and n^ct day rode away, with two of the fair sisters among them. 
Then, horsemen began to conie less frequently, and seemed to bring bad tidings 
when they did, and at length they ceased to come at all, and footsore peasants 
slunk to the gate after sunset, and did their errand there, by spealth. Once, a 
vassal was despatched in haste to the abbey at dead of night, and when morning 
came, there were sounds of woe and wailing in the sisters' house; and after his, a 
mournful silence fel^upon it, and knight or lady, horse or armour, was seen ftbout 
it no more. J 

" There was a sullen ^darkness in the sky, and the ^inliad grie angrily down, t 
tinting the dull clouds with the last traces of his wrath, wfien the same black monk 
wolfed slowly on,' with folded a^nis,^within a stone's-throw of the abbey. A blight 
bad fallen on the trees and shrubsand the wind, at length beginnings break the 
unnatural stillness that had prevailed all day, sighed heavily from time to’ tiiggy.as 
though foretelling in grief the ravages of the coming storm. The bat skimmed in 
fantastic flights through the heavy ait* and the ground was alive with crawling 
things, whose instinct brought them forth to swell and fatten in* the rain. 

" No longer were the friar’s eyes directed to the earth they Vere cast abroad, 
and roamed tfrom pfcint to point, as if the gloom and desolation of the scene found 
a quick response in his own bosom. Again be paused near the siste&’ house, and 
again he entered by the pqptem. * » 

"But not again did his ear encdhnter the sound of laughter, or his eyes rest 
Upon the beautiful figures of the five sisters. All was silent and deserted. The 
boughs of the trees were befit and broken^and the grass had grown long and rank. 
No light feet had pressed it for many, many, a day. 
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# 'Avith the indifference or abstsgq|ion of one well accustomed to the change, the 
monte glided into the house, and entered a tow, dark room. Four sisters sat there. 
Their black garmints made their pale faces whiter still, andqrne juW sorrow had 
§ worked deep ravages. They were stately yet; but the flush and pride of beauty 
were gone, 

'' And Alice—where was shop In Heagen. 

4' The monk—even the monk—could bdfr with some grief here; for It was long 
since these sistefe had met, and there were furrows in their blanched fire? which 
years could never ploufh. He took his seat in silence, and motioned them to con¬ 
tinue their speech. % 

" 'They arc here, sisters,' gaid th#elder lady in a trending voice. 'I hage 
never borne to look upon tflera since, and now J blame myself for my weakness. 
Whfetfe-therci nher memor y that we shoOld dread ? To call up our old days, shall 
be a solemfc pleasure yet.* 

"Sheglanced at the monk as shenspoke, and, opening a cabinet, brought fogh 
the five frames of work, completed tong before. Her step was firm, but her hand 
•• trembled as%he produced the last one; and, when the ^elings of the othlr sisters 
gushed fonh at sigli^of it, her pent-up tears made way, and she sobbed ' God 
bless her 1 ’ • 

4 ‘ The monk rose and advanced towards them. ’ It was almost the last thing 
she touched in health,' he said in a low voice. 

" ‘ It was,' cried the elder lady, weeping bitterly. 

" The monk turged to the second sister. 

" 'The gallant youth who looked into thine eyes, and hung upon thy very breath 
when first he saw thee intent upon this pastime, lies buried on a plain whereof the 
turf is red with blood. Rusty fragments of armour, once brightly burnished, lie 
rotting on the ground, and are as little distinguishable for Ms, as are the bones that 
crumble in the mould i ‘ 

"The lady groa%;d, and wrung her hands. 

" * The policy of courts,’ he continued, turning to the two other sisters, ' drew ye 
from your peaceful home to scenes of revelry and splendour. The same policy, 
and ®e restless ambition of proud and fiery men, have sent ye back, widowed 
maidens^ and humbled outcasts. Do I speak truly?* 

" Thesiobs of the two sisters were their only reply. 

• " ' There is liflle need.’^aid the monk, with a meaning look, ' to fritter away fhp 

time in gewgaws which shall raise up the pale ghosts of hopes of eariy yean, Jpufy 
them, heap*>enance and mortification on thei» hesWs, keep them down, and let the 
convent be their grave l * • * 

%< 4?he sisters asked for three days to deliberate; and felt^ that night, as though 
the veil were indeed the fitting shroud for their dead joys. But, morning came 
again, and though % the boughs of the orch&rd trees drooped and ran wild upon the 

* ground, it was thg same orchard still. The grass was coarse and high, but there 
was yet the spot on whlfch they had so of«o sat together, when change and sorrow 
were but names. There was every walk and nook which Alice had made glad * *nd 
in the minster nave was one flat stone beneatlvwhich she slept in peace. 

"And could they, remembering how her yqpng heart ft ad sickened at the thought 
of cloistered walls, look upon her grave, in garbs which would chffl the very ashes 
l within it ? €outd they bow down in prayer, and wh$n all Heaven turned to hear 
theni, bring the dark shade of sadness dh one angel's face? Nd, 

" They sent abroad, to artists of great celebrity in those times, and having 
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obtained the church's sanction to their work of caused to be executed, in five, 
large compartments of richly stained glass, a faithful copy of their old embroidery 
work. These were ffted into a targe window until that time Litre of ornament; 
and when the sun shone brightly, as she had so well loved to see .it, the familiar 
patterns were reflected in their original colours, and throwing a stream of brilliant 
jjght upon the pavemQht, fell wwjply on thj name of Viet. 

“For illany hours in every day, the sisters paced slowly up and down the navo 
or knelt by the side of the flat broad stone. Only three were seen in'the customary 
place, after many years; then but two, and, for a long tim& afterwards, but one 
solitary female bent with age. At lengthy she came no more, and the stone bore five 
plajp Christian names? 5 0 , 

“That stone has worn away ang been replaced by others, and many generations 
have come and gone since then. Time has softened doyn the colours, but the 
_ same stream of light still falls upon the forgotten tomb, ’bf which Aq trace ^remains ; 
< nm^ to this day, the stranger is shown in York Cathedral, an old window called the 

Five Bisters." _ 

• • 

“That's a melancholy tale, said the merry-faced gentleman^ emptying his glass, 
“ It is a tale of life, and life is made up of such sorrows,"'returned the other, 
courteously, but in a grave and sad tone of voice. > 

“There are shades in all good pictures, but there are lights too, if we choose to 
contemplate t^iem," said the gentleman with the merry face. “ The youngest sister 
in your tale, was always light-hearted." ^ 

“And died early," said the other gently. 

“ She would have died earlier, perhaps, had she been less happy," said the first 
speaker, with much feeling. “ Do you think the sisters who loved her so well, 
would have grieved the leys if her life had been one of gloom and sadness ? If 
anything could soothe the first sharp pain of a heavy loss, it would be—with me— 
the reflection, that those I mourned, by being innocently happy hjye, and loving alt 
about them, had prepared themselves for a purer and a happier woild. The sun 
does not shine upon this fair earth to meet frowning eyes, depend upon it.” 

“I believe you are right," said the gentleman who had told the story. ■ 1 
“Believe!” retorted the other, “can anybody doubt it? Take any subject 
of tarrowful regret, and see with how much of pleasure it is associated** The 

recollection of past pleasure.may become pain-" 1 *" • 

“ It does," interposed the other. 

“will; it does. To remember Jhajpiness which cannot be restored, i^pain, but 
of a softened kind. Our recollections are unfortunately mingled with mufh that 
we deplore, and with many actions which we bitterly repent; still in the masV 
chequered life I firmly think there are so many little rays of sunshine to look back 
upon, that I do not believe any mortal (unless he had put himself without the pale 
of hope) would deliberately drain a goblet of the waters of LetHe^ if he had it in 
his power," M 4 * 

. “ Possibly you are (Street in that belief," said the grey-haired gcntlerpan after a 

short reflection. “ I am inclined to think you are." 

“Why, then," replied the,ptber, “file good in this state of existence prepon¬ 
derates over the bad,, let miscalled philosophers tell us what they wiU. If our 
affections be tried, our affections are our consolation and comfort; an 4 memory* 
howqyet sad, is the best nnd purest link between this world and a better. But 
come i I’ll tell you a story of another kind," 
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• After a very brief silence, the gigrry-faced gentleman sent round the punch, and, 
glancing slily at the fastidious lady, who geemed desperately apprehensive that he 
was going to relaft something improper, — * 

• THE BARON OF GROQZWIG. 

• f #* 1 

•“The Baron Von Koeldwethout, of*Grogzwig in Germany, was at likely a 
young baron » you would wish to see. I needn't say that he lived in a castle, 
because that’s of course ; neither need I say that he lived in an old castle; for 
whpt Germap baron ever lived in a new qpe ? There were many strange circum¬ 
stances connected with this v#nerable*building, among which,'"hot the least starying 
nnd mysterious were, that vfoen the wind blew, i( rumbled in Vic chimneys, or even 
hoWled among the tree* in the neighbouring forest; and that when the moon shone, 
she founH her way through certain small loopholes in the wall, and actually made 
some parts Of the wide halls and galleries quite light, while she left others in gloomy 
shadow. I believe that one of the baron's ancestors, being short of money, nad 
inserted aVagger in a gentleman who called one nigljt to ask his way,*an<^it was 
supposed that thes^miraculous occurrences tool? place in consequence. And yet 
I hardly know how that could have been, either, because the baron's ancestor, who 
Vs\$ an amiable man, felt very sorry afterwards for having been so rash, and laying 
violent hands upon a quantity of stone and timber which belonged to a weaker 
t>aron, built a chisel as an apology, and so took a receipt from Heaven,an full of 
all demands. a 

“ Talking of the baron's ancestor puts me in mind of the baron's great claims to 
respect, on the score of his pedigree. I am afraid to say, I am sure, how many 
ancestors the baron had; but I know that he had a great many more than any 
other man of his time ; nnd I only wish that he had lived in these latter days, that 
he might have had more. It is a very hard thing upon the great men of past cen¬ 
turies, that theyghould have come into the world so soon, because a man who was 
bom three or four hundred years ago, cannot reasonably be expected to have had 
as many relations before him, as a man who is bom now. The last man, whoever 
h^s—and he may be a cobbler or some low vulgar dog for aught we know—will 
have p longer pedigree than the greatest nobleman now alivr; and I contend^hat 
this iwmot fair. fi .# 

“ Well, buflhe Bar<yt Von Koeldwethout of Grogzwig I He was a fine svafthy 
fellow, with dark haw and large moustachios, who rode a-hunting in clothes of 
Lincoln green, with russet boots on his feft, a*d a bugle slung over his slioulder, 
like the guard of a lAig stage. When he blew this bugle, four-and-tweifty other 
gentlemen of inferior rank, in Lincoln green a little coarser, and russet boots with 
a little thicker soles, turned out directly; and away gofHoped the whole train, with 
spears in their hands like lackered area-railings, to hunt down the boars, or perhaps 
encounter a bear: in which latter case the baron killed him first, and greased his 
whiskers with him afterwards. 

“This'was a merry life for the Baron of Grogzwig, ancf a meiVer still for the. 
baron's retainers, who drank Rhine wine every night till they fell under the table 
and then had the bottles on the floor, and (jailed for pgpes. Never were such jolly, 
roystering, rollicking, merry-making blades as the jovial crew .of Grogzwig. 

“ But tie pleasures of the table, or the pleasures of under the table, require a 
tittle variety,; especially when the same five-and-t&enty people sit daily do^yn to 
' the same board, to discuss the same subjects, and tell the same stories. The baron 
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grew Weary, and wanted excitement. He took ft) Quarrelling with his gentlemen,* 
and tried kickiij^ twoft* three of them every day after dinner. TJiis was a pleasant 
change at first; but ft became monotonous after a week or so, and the baron felt 
quite out of sorts, and cast about, in despair, for some new amusem&nt. 

“ One night, after g day's Sfgort, in which he had outdon* Nimrod or Gilling- 
Ibiter, and slaughtered ' another ftne beai^nd brought him home in triumph, the 
Baron Von Kogldwethout sat moodily at the head of his table, eyeing the smokf 
roof of the hall with a discontented aspect. He swallowed tyige bumpers of wine, 
but the more he swallowed the more he frowned. The gentlemen who had been 
honoured with the dangerous distinction of sitting on his right and Jeft, imitated 
hirtl to a miracle in tljp drinking, and frowned at eaclf other. * 

“ * I will 1 ’ cried the baron suddenly, smiting the table with his right hand, and 
twirling his moustache with his left. ' Fill to the Lady pi Grogzwig ! ’ * 

“The four-and-twenty Lincoln greens turned pale, with the exeepticA pf their 
fou$-and-<Wenty noses, which were unchangcabll. 

“II sajd to the Lady of Grogzwig,' repeated the baron, looking round the 
bonrdf 

“ * To the Lady of Grogzwig i 1 shouted the Lincoln grcwis; and down their 
four-and-twenty*throats went four-and-twenty imperial pints of such rare old hock, 
that they smacked their cight-and-forty lips, and winked again. * 

“ 'Tlje fair daughter of the Baron Von Swiilenhausen,’ said Kogldwethout, 
condescending to explain. 'Wewill demand her in marriage^>f her father, ere 
the sun goes down to-morrow. If he refuse our suit, we will cut his nose.’ 

“A hoarse murmur arose from the company; every malt touched, first the hilt 
of his sword, and then the tip of his nose, with appalling significance. 

“What a pleasant thing filial piety is to contemplate! If the daughter of the 
Baron Von •Swillenhauseff had pleaded a preoccupied heart, or fallen at her father's 
feet and corned them in salt tears, or only fainted away, and complimented the 
old gentleman in frantic ejaculations, the odds are a hundred t<*one, but Swillcn- 
hausen castle would have been turned out at window, or rather the baron turned 
out at window, and the castle demolished. The damsel held her peace, however, 
when an early messenger bore the request of Vou Kogldwethout next morijjng, 
and modestly retired ft> her chamber, from the casement of which she watched the 
cottfing of her suitor and his retinue. She was no sooner gssured that thfehorse¬ 
man with the large mousta&hios was her proffered husba%i, than She hastened to 
her father's presence, and expressed her readiness to sacrifice herself to secure his 
peace. The venerable baron-caught Ms child in his arms, and shed a wink of joy. 

" There was great feasting at the ftastle that day. The four-and-twenty Lincoln 
greens of Von Kogldwethout exchanged vows Of eternal friendship with twdte 
I .incoin greens of Von Swiilenhausen, and promised the old baron that they would 
drink his wine ‘ till all was blue ’—meahing, probably, until ^heir whole coun¬ 
tenances had acquired the same tint as their noses. Everybody slipped everybody 
else's back, wjien th§ time for parting c*me: and the Bafbn Von Kogldwethout 
and his followers rode gaily home. • 

“ For six mortal weeks the bears, and boars had a holiday. The houses of 
Kogldwethout and Swillerihausen were United ; tile spears rusted; the baron's 
bugle grew hoarse for lack of blowing. 

“Those were great times/or the four-and-twenty; but, alas! thUr high and 
palmy days had taken boots to themselves, fund were already walking off. 

“ * My dear,* said the baroness. 
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m •• • My love/ said the baron. * * 

" 'Those coar^, noisy men-' • 

M 'Which, ma'am?' said the baron, starting. 

" The baror&ss pointed, from the window at which they stood, to the court-yard 
beneath, where the nnconscious Lincoln greens w^Pe takingcn copious stirrup-cup^ 
preparatory to issuing forth alter a boater two. < 

• “ ' My hun^ng-train, ma'am,' said the baron. 

"' Disband them, jove,' murmured the baroness. 

“ 1 Disband them ! ’ cried the baron, in amazement. 

, '"To please me, love,' replied the^arohess. 

‘"To please*the devil, mg*hm,' answered the baron. 

“ Whereupon the baroness uttered a great cry* and swooned away at the baron's 
feet. * r 

" Wh sii coultl the baron do? Jle called for the lady's maid, and roamed for the 
doctor; and then, rushing into the_yard, kicked the two Lincoln greens who were 
the most used to it, and cursing the others all round, bade them go —■ — —but 
never mina where. I don't know the German far itf or I would put it delicately 
that way. u c 

" It is not for me to say by what means or by what degrees, some wives manage 
to keep down some husbands as they do, although I may have my private opinion 
on the subject, and may think that no Member of Parliament ought to beflaarried, 
inasmuch as three married members out of every four, must vote according to their 
wives' conscience*, (if there be such things), and not according to their own. All 
I need say, just now, is, that the Baroness Von KoCldwethout somehow or other 
acquired great control over the Baron Von Koeldwethout, and that, little by little, 
add bit by bit, and day by day, and year by year, the baron got the worst of some 
disputed question, or was slily unhorsed from some old nobby ; and that, by the 
time he was a fat hearty fellow of forty-eight or thereabouts, he had no feasting, 
no revelry, no hdhting train, and no hunting—-nothing in short that he liked, or 
used to have; and that, although he was as fierce as a lion and as bold as brass, 
he gas decidedly snubbed and put down, by his own lady, in his own castle of 
Grogzwig. t 

Nor*was this the whole extent of the baron’s misfortunes. About a year after 
his nuptials th^ro cam: into the world a lusty young baipn, in whose honour a gpeat 
many fireworks were ldt off, and a great many dozens of wine drunk; but next 
year there came a youn| baroness, and next ^ear^mother young baron, and so on, 
every yeaif either a barest or baroness (and on^ year both together), until the baron 
found himself the father of a small family of twelve. Upon every one of these 
anniversaries, the venerable Baroness Von Swillenhausen vnts nervously sensitive for 
the well-being of her child, the Baroness Von Koeldwethout; and although it was 
not found that the good lady ever did anything material towards contributing to 
her child's recovery, still she made it a point of duty to be as nervous as .possible at 
the castle of Grogzwigt' and to divide lief time' between morih observations on the 
baron's housekeeping, and bewailing tire hard lot of her unhappy daughter. And 
if the Baron of Grogzwig, a little hurt and irrhated at tljjs, took heart, and ventured 
to Suggest that his wife was at least no wors^off than the wives of other barons, the 
Baroness of Swillcnhnusen begged alt persons to take norice that nobody but she 
sympathised with c her dear daughter’s, sufferings; ifpon which, her relations pud 
friends remarked that to be sure she did cry a great deal more than her son-in-law, 
and that if there were a hard-hearted brute alive it was that Baron of Grogzwig. 
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" The poor baron bore it ail as long as he cduld, and when he could bear it nJ 
longer lost his appe^e and his spirit?) and sat himself gloomily and dejectedly 
down. But tflere wyre worse troubles yet in store for him, anci as they came on. 
his melancholy increased. Times changed. He got into debt. ' The Grogzwig 
coffers ran low. though the S^illenhausen family had looked® upon them as inex¬ 
haustible; and just when the* Chroness ^.as on the^point of making a thirteenth 
addition to the family pedigree, Von Koeldwethout discovered that he had ih 
means of replenishing them. e 

" ' I don't see what is to be done,' said the baron. * I think I'll kill myself,' 
"This was a brigbj idea. . The barondook an old hunting-knife frogi a cupboard 
hand by, and having sharpened it on his boot, made Wi^at boys call? * an offer' at his 
throat. > * 

" ‘ Hem ! ’ said the baron, stopping short. ‘ Perhaps it'i not sharp enough.’ 
"The baron sharpened it again, and made another offer, whtfn his'hand was 
arirsted By a loud screaming among the young 1 ' barons and baronesses, who had a 
nursery in an upstairs tower with iron bars outside the window, to prevent their 
tumbling out into the moat, j ,, 

" * If I had been a bachelor/ said the baron, sighing, 1 1 ir.'ght have done it fifty 
times over, witKbut being interrupted. Halloa I Put a flask of wine and the largest 
pipe in the little vaulted room behind the hall.' ’ 

"One of the domestics, in a very kind manner, executed the baron's order in the 
course df ha*f an hour or so, and Von Koeldwethout being apprised thereof, strode 
to the vaulted room, the walls of which, being of dark shining^vood, gleamed in 
the light of the blazing logs which were piled upon the hearth. The bottle and 
pipe were ready, and, upon the whole, the place looked very Comfortable. 

" * Leave the lamp,' said the baron. 

" ' Anything else, my ford ?' inquired the domestic. 

"‘The room,’ replied the baron. The domestic obeyed, and the baron locked 
the door. 1 > „ 

"' I'll smoke a last pipe,’ said the baron, ‘ and then I'll be off.’ So, putting the 
knife upon the table till he wanted it, and tossing off a goodly measure of wjne, 
the Lord of Grogzwig threw himself back in his chair, stretched his legs out before 
the fire, and puffed away. 0 

"He thought about a great many things—about his present troubles A„d past 
days of bachelorship, and' about the Lincoln greens, lon^ since dispersed up and 
down^he country, no one knew whither: with the exception of two who had been 
unfortunately beheaded, and four w.io had killed themselves with drinking. His 
mind was running upon bears and boars, when, jn the process of draining his glass 
to the bbttom, be raised^ his eyes, and saw, /or the first time and with unbounded 
astonishment, that he was not alone. 

"Ho, he was not; for, on the opposite side of the fire, thgre sat with folded 
arms a wrinkled hideous figure, with deeply suhk and bloodshobeyes, and an im¬ 
mensely long {cadaverous face, shadowed by jagged and niatted locks of coarse 
black hair. He wore a kind of tunic of a dull bluish colour, which, the baron 
observed, on regarding it attentively,,was clasped or ornamented down the front, 
with coffin handles. His legs'too, were encased in co&n plates as though in armour, 
and pver his left shoulder he wore a short dusky cloak, which seemed made of a 
remnant of soma pall. He took no notice of the baron, but was intently eyeing 
thefts * . 

" * Halloa I ’ Said the baron) stamping his foot to attract attention. 
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• "' Halloa 1 ’ replied the stranger?moving his eyes towards the baron, but not his 
face or himself. ‘ What now ? ’ 9 

‘“What now?* replied the baron, nothing daunted by q)s hoftow voice and 
lustreless eyes, •/ should ask that question. How did you get here ?' 

" ‘ Through the dqpr,’ replied the figure. 

“ ‘ What are you? ’ says til! baron. 

•‘“Aman,’ replied the figure. 

" ‘ I don’t brieve ity says the baron. 

" ' Disbelieve it then,' says the figure. 

" ‘ I will,’ jjpjoined the baron. • 

"The figure looked at theJsold BarSn of Grogzwig for some time, and then gpid 
familiarly: • 

*' There’s no comingiover you, I see. I’m not a man 1 ’ 

" ‘ Whit arc you then ? ’ asked the baron. 

" ' A genius,' replied the figure. • 

" ‘You don’t look much like one,’ returned the baron scornfully. 

‘“I am*the Genius of Despair and Suicide,’ jaid*the apparition. 'N«vyou 
know me.’ 

"With these words the apparition turned towards the baron ,^as if composing 
Himself for a talk—and, what was very remarkable, was, that he threw his cloak 
aside, and displaying a stake, which was run through the centre of his body, pulled 
it out with a jer&, and laid it on the table, as composedly as if it*had%een his 
walking-stick. « 

" ‘ Now,’ said the figure, glancing at the hunting-knife, * are you ready for me?' 
" * Not quite,’ rejoined the baron, ‘ I must finish this pipe first’.’ 

" ' Look sharp then,' said the figure. 

" ‘ You seem in a hurry,’ said the baron. • 

" ‘ Why, yes, I am,’ answered the figure; ' they’re doing a pretty brisk business 
in my way, over i© England and France just now, and my time is a good deal 
taken tip.’ 

" * Do you drink?’ said the baron, touching the bottle with the bowl of his pipe. 
VNine times out of ten, and then very hard,’ rejoined the figure, drily. 

" 1 l^ever in moderation?’ asked the baron. ^ 

" 'i&ver,’ replied $e figure, with a shudder, ' that breeds cheerfulness.’ 

" ‘ The baroft took qyother look at his new friend? whom he thought att im- 
comtnonly queer custotfier, and at length inquired whether he took any acti$£ part 
in such little proceedings as that which he had in^contemplation. 

" ‘ No,’ replied the fifure evasively; ' but I^im always present.’ 4 

• ‘‘‘Just to see fair, I suppose?* said the baron. 

" ‘Just that,’ replied the figure, playing with his stake, and examining the ferule. 

* Be as quick as ypu can, will you, for there's a young gentleman who is afflicted 
with too much money and leisure wanting me now, I find.’ 

" * Going to kill hiifeelf because he hOs too much money !<-, exclaimed the baron, 
quite tickled ; 'Hal ha ! that's a good one.’ (This was the first time the bnrbn 
had laughed for many a long day.) f 

‘“Isay/ expostulated the"figure, looking very nfiich scared; 'don't do that 
again.' 

" * Why "not ?' demanded the bamn. , 

Because it give? me pain ail over,* replied the figure. * Sigh at much as you 
please; that does me good.' 
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“ The baron sighed mechanically at the mention of the word; the figmg, 
brightening up ag|^, handed him t^e hunting-knife with* most winning polite* 
ness. * | 

" ' It’s not a bad idea, though,’ said the baron, feeling the edgcsof the weapon *« 
* a man killing himself because he has too much money.’ 

» “ • Pooh,’ said thf apparitions petulantly, * no better than a man's killing himself 

becaus^he has none or little.’ 

“Whether the genius unintentionally committed himself in ^saying tins, or 
whether he thought the baron's mind was so thoroughly made up that it didn't 
matter what he said, I have no mean% of knowing. I only know Jhat the baron 
stepped his hand, all of a sudden, opened*his eye*wide, and looked as if quite a 
new light had come*upon him for the first time. m 

u • why, certainly,’ said Von Kofcldwethout, * nothing m too bad to be retrieved.' 

“ * Except empty coffers,' cried the genius, 
a" * Well; but they may be one day filled agfcin,’ said the baron. 

" ’ Scolding wives,’ snarled the genius. 

'*' 4 Oh! They can be mgde cjuiet,’ said the baron. 

“ 'Thirteen children,' shouted the genius. 

" ' Can’t all^jo wrong, surely,’ said the baron. 

“ Tlie genius was evidently growing very savage with the baron for holding thdse 
opinions all at once; but he tried to laugh it off, and said if he would let him know 
when Ae hsyi left off joking, he should feel obliged to him. # 

“ ’ But I am not joking ; I was never farther from it,’ remonstrated the baron. 

'"Well, I'm glad to hear that,' said the genius, looking very grim, 'because a 
joke, without any figure of speech, is the death of me. ComeI Quit this dreary 
world at once.’ 

‘"I don’t know,' slid the baron, playing with the knife; 'it's a dreary one 
certainly, but I don’t think yours is much better, for you have not the appearance 
of being particularly comfortable. That puts me in mind—what ^ecurity have I 
that I shall be any the better for going out of the world after all 1 ’ he cried, starting 
up ; ' I never thought of that.’ 

“ * Dispatch,' cried the figure, gnashing its teeth. , * 

“ ' Keep off 1' saii the baron. ' I'll brood over miseries no longer, bgt put a 
good face on the matter, and try the fresh air and the bearsjigain ; and if &at don’t 
do, I’ll talk to the baronels soundly, and cut the Von Sw^Jlenhausens dead.' With 
this^he baron fell into his chair, and laughed so loud And boisterously, that the 
room rang with it. • • • 

“ The figure fell back a pace or fwo, regarding the bai%n meanwhile with a look 
of intense terror, and yhen he had ceased, caught up the stake, plunged it violeiftly 
into its body, uttered a frightful howl, and disappeared, 

" Von Kofeldwethout never saw it again. Having once m?de up his mind to 
action, he soon brought the baroness and the Von Swillenhausens to reason, and 
died many y^ars afterwards : not a richeman that I am Avare of, but certainly a 
happy one: leaving behind him a numerous family, who had keen carefully 
educated in bear and boar-hunting upder his own personal eye. And my advice to 
all men is, that if ever th«^ become kipped and melancholy from similar causes (as 
very many men do), they look at both sides of the%juestion, applying a magnifying 
glass to the best one; and if^they still feel tempted to retire without Ietve, that they 
smoke a large pipe and drink a full bottle^Srst, and profit by t tie laudable example 
of the Baton of Grogzwig. 1 ’ 
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# "*The fresh coach is ready, lgdjes and gentlemen, if you please,” said a new 
driver, looking in. . t r . 

This intelligence Caused the punch to be finished in a greatnurry, and prevented 
9 any discussionWative to the last story. Mr. Squeers was observed to draw the 
grey-headed gentleman on one side, and to ask a question with greqt apparent 
interest; it bore reference to the Five Sixers of Ypift, and whs, in fact, an inquiry# 
whether he could inform him how much $r annum the Yorkshire converfls got in 
those days with^heir boarders. 

The journey was tflen resumed. Nicholas fell asleep towards morning, and, 
when he awoke, found, with great regret, tfcat, during his nap, both the Baron of 
Grogzwig anefthe grey-haired gentlemfn had got down and wire gone. The (fcyr 
dragged on uncomfortably Aough. At about gx o’clock that night, he and 
Mr." Squeers, and the little boys, and their united luggage, were all put down 
together atthe Qeorge and New Inn, Greta Bridge. 


CHAPTER VII. 

MR. AND MRS. SQUEERS AT HOME, 

0 

Mr. Squeers, being safely landed, left Nicholas and the boys standing with the 
luggage in the roSd, to amuse themselves by looking at the coach as it changed 
horses, while he ran into the tavern and went through the leg-stretching process at 
the bar. After some minutes, he returned, with his legs thoroughly stretched, if 
the hue of his nose and a short hiccup afforded any criteriqn ; and at the same time 
there came out of the yard a rusty pony-chaisc, and a cart, driven by two labouring 
men. 

" Put the befys and the boxes into the cart," said Squeers, rubbing his hands ; 
" and this young man and me will go on in the chaise. Get in Nickleby.” 

NOiholas obeyed. Mr. Squeers with some difficulty inducing the pony to obey 
also, 4 they started off, leaving the cart-load of infant misery tojollow at leisure. 

"Ardyou cold, Nickleby?” inquired Squeers, after they had travelled some dis¬ 
tance m silence* ° 

'* Rather, sir, I must jay.” 

"Well, <1 don’t find fault with that,” sai^ Sqpcers; "it’s a long joume^ this 
weather." e * 

. *“ Js it much farther to Dothebcys Hall, sir ? ” asked Nicholas. . 

" About three mile from here," replied Squeers. "But ydU needn’t call it a Hall 
down here," 

Nicholas coughdcl, as if he would like to know why. 

" The fact is, it ain’tea Hall," observed;Squeers drily. 

"Oh, indeed!" said Nicholas, whom this piece of intelligence mufh astonished. 

" No," replied Squeers. " We call it a Hall up in London, because it sounds 
better, but they don’t know it by that name ( *in these parts. A man may mil bis 
bouse an island if he likes; there’s no act of Parliament against that, I believe ? ” 

" t believtnot, sir," rejoined Nicholas. 

Squeers eyed hi! companion slily, afc the conclusion of this little dialogue, and 
finding that he had grown thoughtful mid appeared in nowise disposed to volunteer 
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any observations, contented himself with lashing the pony until they reached tlyir 
journey’s end. - 

"Jump oft,” s^d Squeers. " Hallo there i come and puf this horse up. Be 
quick, will you! " • } 

While the schoolmaster was uttering these and other impatient cries, Nicholas 
» had time to obsenfl that the a'Jiool was,a long, col 4-looking house, one storey high, 
with a*few straggling out-buildings behind, and a barn and stable adjoining, /her 
the lapse of a minute or two, the noise of somebody unlocking the yard-gate was 
heard, and presently a tall lean boy, with a lantern in his hind, issued forth. 

“ Is that you, Smlke ? " cried Squeers. 

• " Yes, sir,” replied the boy. •' 

" Then why the*devil didn’t you come before?" 

" Please, sir, I fell asleep over the fire," answered Smike, with humility. 

” Fire 1 what fire? Where’s there a fire ? ” demanded the schoolmaster, sharply, 

• “ Only in the kitchen, sir," replied the bo^. " Missus said as I was sitting up, 

I might go in there, for a warm." 

‘‘bYour Missus is a fool^’ retorted Squeers. "You'd have been a dcuccd deal., 
more wakeful in the cold, I'll engage." 

By this timd Mr. Squeers had dismounted ; and after ordering the boy to see to 
the pony, and to take care that he hadn’t any more com that night, he told 
Nicholas to wait at the front door a minute, while he went round and let him in, 

A ifost of unpleasant misgivings, which had been crowding tijton Nicholas during 
the whole journey, thronged into his mind with redoubled force when he was left 
alone. His great distance from home and the impossibility of reaching it, except 
on foot, should he feel ever so anxious to return, presented itself to him in most 
alarming colours ; and as he looked up at the dreary house and dark windows, and 
upon the.wild country 3ound, covered with snow, he felt a depression of heart and 
spirit which he had never experienced before. 

•• Now then!" cried Squeers, poking his head out at the fmpt door. "Where 
are you, Nickleby?" 

" Here, sir," replied Nicholas. 

"Come in then," said Squeers, "the wind blows in, at this door, fit to knbek a 
man off his legs." - 

Nicholas sighed, and hurried in. Mr. Squeers, having bolted the door keep it 
shut, ushered him into a small parlour scantily furnished with a fe»/ chairs, a yellow . 
mag hung against the wall, and a couple of tables; one /»f which bore some pre¬ 
parations for supper; while, or. thcother, a tutor's assistant, a Murray’jj grammar, 
half a dozen cards of terms, and-a worn letter directed to Wackford Squeers, 
Esquire, were arranged in picturesque confusion/ . 

They had not been ih this apartment a couple of minutes, when a female bounced 
Into the room, and, seising Mr. Squeers by the throat, gave him two loud kisses: 
one close after the other, like a postman’s knock. The lady, wtyo was of a large 
raw-boned figure, vyas about half a head taller than Mr. Squeers, and was dressed 
in a dimity night-jacket; with her hair in papers; she had also a dirty nightcap on, 
relieved by a yellow cotton handkerchief which tied it under the chin. 

" How is my Squeery, said this lady in a playful manner, and a very hoarse 
voice. 

" Quite well, my love," replied Squeers. " How's the cows? ” 

•'* All right, every one of 'em," answered'the lady. ' 

11 And rite pigs? " said Squeers. 

• B 3 
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4‘ As well as they were when yotwwent away." 

11 Come; that's a blessing," said Squcers, gulling oif his gre|^-Coat. " The boys 
are all as they werc*I suppose?" \ t 

• “ Oh, yes, the/re well enough," replied Mrs. Squeers snappismy. " That young 
Pitcher’s had a fever." 9 

" No 1" exclaimed Squeers. •" Damn that boy, 1 yi always ^ something of that 
soft." 6 

" Never was sfich a boy, I do believe," said Mrs. Squeers ; ‘'whatever he has, is 
always catching too, I say it’s obstinacy, and nothing shall ever convince me that 
it isn’t. I'd b<^it it out of him; and I told y*su that, six months ago.” 

" So you did, my love," rejoined Squlbrs. "We'll try whatcSi be done." # 

Pending these little endearments, Nicholas had sjpod, awkwAdly enough, in the 
middle of the room: not eery well knowing whether he was expected to retire into 
tiie passage or tc» remain where he was, He was now relieved from his perplexity 
-fey Mr. Squeers, • 

"This is the new young man, my dear," said that gentleman. 

•* "Oh,” replied Mrs. Squeers, nodding her head at^Nicholas, and eyeingJfim 
coldly from top to toe* 

" He’ll take a meal with us to-night," said Squeers, " and go among the boys to¬ 
morrow morning. You can give him a shake-down here, to-night, can't you ? ” 

" We must manage it somehow," replied the lady. '' You don’t much mind how 
you sleep, I supposf.sir?” 

" No, indeed," implied Nicholas, " I am not particular." 

" That’s lucky," said Mrs. Squeers. And as the lady’s humour was considered 
to lie chiefly in retort, Mr, Squeers laughed heartily, and seemed to expect that 
Nicholas should do the same. 

After some further conversation between the master andamistress relative to the 
success of Mr. Squeers's trip, and the people who had paid, and the people who 
Had made default inpayment, a young servant girl brought in a Yorkshire pie and 
some cold bee£ which, being set upon the table, the boy Smike appeared with a 
jug of ale. 

MfjjSqueers was emptying his great-coat pockets of letters to different boys, and 
other snjall documents, which he had brought down in them.# The boy glanced, 
with aq^fixious and tiigid expression, at the papers, as if with a sickly hope that 
one among tbenf might r^ate to him, The look was a very painful one, and went 
to Nicholas's heart at ones ; for it told a long and very sad history. 

It induced him to consider the boy moretattentively, and he was surpris^i to 
observe the extraordinary mixture of garments which formed his dress. Although 
he-could not have been less than eighteen or nineteen years old, and was tall for 
that age, he wore a skeleton suit, such as is usually put up6n very little boys, and 
which, though most absurdly short in the arms and legs, was quite wide enough for 
his attenuated frapne. In order that the lower part of his legs might be in perfect 
keeping with this singular dress, he had a^ery large pair of boots, originally made 
for tops, which might have been once worn by some stout farmer, hut were now 
too patched and tattered for a beggar. Heaven knows how long he had been there, 
but he still wore the same linen*kvhich he had first taken flown; for, round his neck, 
-was a tattered child's frill, only half concealed by a coarse, man's neckerchief. He 
was lame; &id as 'he feigned to be busy in arranging the table, glanced at the 
letters with a look io keen, and yet so dispirited and hlbpeless, that Nicholas could 
hardly bear to watch him. 
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" What are you bothering about there, Sn^kg?" cried Mrs. Squeers; "lA the 
things alone, can’t you." * 

" Eh I" sqjd SqAers, looking up. •' Oh! it’s you, is it ? * 

"Yes, sir,” replred the youth, pressing his hands together, as though to control, 

by force, the nervous wandering of his fingers; " Is there-” • 

, "Well 1" saidSqueers. 

" H#ve you—did anybody—Eas nothing been heard—about me ?" 

" Devil a bit,” replied Squeers testily. 

The lad withdrew-his eyes, and, putting his hand to his face, moved towards the 
door. 

"Not a word,’•resumed Squeers,*" and ncver # will be. Now,*this is a pretty 
sort of thing, isn> it, that you should have been left here, all these years, and no 
money paid after the first six—nor no notice taken, nor no clue to be got who you 
belong to ? It's a pretty sort of thing that I should have to feed a greaj fellow like 
you, anjjl never hope to get one penny for it, isp’t it ?" . g 

*The boy put his hand to his head as if ne were making an effort to recollect 
something, and then, looking vacantly at his questioner, gradually Jjroke into a 
smile, and limped away. • • 

"I'll tell ypu what, Squeers," remarked his wife as thf door closed, "I think 
that young chap’s turning silly." 

" I hope not," said the schoolmaster ; " for he’s a handy fellow out of doors, and 
worthJiis meat and drink, any way. ' I should think he’d hav<|wit enough for us, 
though, iffie was. But come; let's have supper, for I am hungry and tired, and 
want to get to bed." • 

This reminder brought in an exclusive steak for Mr. Squeers, who speedily pro¬ 
ceeded to do it ample justice. Nicholas drew up his chair, but his appetite was 
effectually taken away. 

" How's the steak, Squeers ?" said Mrs. S. 

" Tender as a lamb,” replied Squeers. " Have a bit ? " * 

" I couldn't eat a morsel," replied his wife. " What'll the y§ung man take, ray 
dear?" 

"Whatever he likes that's present," rejoined Squeers, in a most unusual b’tfst of 
generosity. 9 * 

" What do you say, Mr. Knuckleboy? " inquired Mrs. Squeers. • 

" I’ll take a little of th« pie, if you please,” replied Nicholas. "jA .very’Hltle, for 
I'm not hungry." * * * 

'•Well, it's a pity to cut jjie if you're not hungry, isn't it?" said Mrs. 
Squeers. " Will you try a bit of tjje beef?" # • 

" Whatever you please,” replied Nicholas, abstractedly; " it's all the same 
to me." • 

Mrs. Squeers looked vastly gracious on receiving this reply; and nodding to 
Squeers, as much as to say that she was glad to find the young man knew his , 
station, assisted Nicholas to a slice of meat with her own ft^r hands. 

" Ale, Sqweety ?•inquired the lady, winking and frowning to give him to under¬ 
stand that the question propounded was, whether Nicholas should *have ale, and 
not whether he (Squeers) yrould take any. • 

"Certainly,” said Squeers, re-tefegraphing in the same manner. "A glass¬ 
ful" # 

'jSo Nicholas had a glassful, and, being occupied with his otgn reflections, drank 
it, in happy innocence of all the foregoing proceedings. 
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Uncommon juicy steak that," |oj4 Squeers, as he laid down his knife and fork, 
after plying it in silence for some time. # 

“ It's prime meat,*’ rejoined his lady. " Thought a good laris piecf of it myself 
^ n purpose for-—*-" * 

" For what ? " exclaimed Squeers, hastily. " Not for the-" 

" No, no; not for them," rejoined Mls # Squeers^* (' on purjftse for you against 
you came home. Lor i you didn't think P could have made such a mistake as 
that." * 

" Upon my word, nty dear, I didn't know what you were going to say," said 
Squeers, who had turned pale. 

'‘You needift make yourself uncomfortable,” remarked Mfe wife, laughing 
heartily. 4 4 To think that I slfculd be such a nodd^ f Weill”* 

Tilts part of the conversation was rather uninfelligibjjs; but popular rumour 
in the neigl|bourlyx>d asserted that Mr. Squeers, being amiably opposed to cruelty 
to animals, not unfrequently purchase! for boy consumption the bodies of, horned 
cattle who had died a natural death. Possibly he was apprehensive of haying unin¬ 
tentionally devoured some choice morsel intended for the young gentlemen. 

Supper being over, ^d removed by a small servafit-gjfrl with a hungry eye, itCrs. 
Squeers retired to lock it up, and also to take into safe custody the Rothes of the 
five,boys who had just arrived, and who were half way up the troublesome flight of 
steps which leads to death’s door, in consequence of exposure to the cold. They 
were then regaled wfch a light supper of porridge, and stowed away, side by ^de, in 
a small bedstead, to warm each other, and dream of a substantial meal, fyitb some¬ 
thing hot after it, if their fancies set that way : which it is not at all improbable 
they did. 

Mr. Squeers treated himself to a stiff tumbler of brandy and water, mode on the 
liberal half-and-half principle, allowing for the dissolution^' the sugar; and his 
amiable helpmate mixed Nicholas the ghost of a small glassful of the same com¬ 
pound. This done, Mr. and Mrs. Squeers drew close up to the Are, and sitting 
with their feet on Me fender, talked confidentially in whispers; while Nicholas, 
taking up the tutor’s assistant, read the interesting legends in the miscellaneous 
questoiis and all the figures into the bargain, with as much thought or conscious¬ 
ness off what he was doing, as if he had been in a magnetic slumber. 

At length Mr. Squeers yawned fearfully, and opined that it was high time to go 
^ to bed ;upon. Mtfiich signal, Mrs. Squeers and the girl .dragged in a small straw 
mattress and a couple of lAankets, and airanged them into a couch for Nicholas. 

" Well put you into your regular bed-room ^o-mgrrow, Nickleby," said Squ&ts. 
" Let me see 1 Who sleeps in Brooks’s bed, my^dear? " 

*’ In B&oks’s?" said Mrs. Squeers, pondering. "There’s Jennings, little Bolder, 
Graymarsb, and what's his name." 

" So there is," rejoined Squeers, 41 Yes I Brooks is full." 

• 41 Full!" thought* Nicholas, “ I should think he was." 

44 There's a plate somewhere, I know^' said Squeers; “but I can’t at this 
moment call to mind where it is. However, we'll have all that * settled to-morrow. 
Good night, Nickleby. Seven o'clock in the morning, mind." 

" I shall be ready, sir," replied. Nicholas. " Good nig^t." 

14 I'll come in myself and show you where ‘the well Is," said Squeers. "You’ll 
always find a kittle bit of soap in the kitchen window ; that belongs to you." 

Nicholas opened Jils eyes, but not hj| mouth; and Squeers was again going 
away, when he once more turned back. 
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11 1 don’t know, I am sure," he said, " whose «towel to put you onj but if you^l 
make shift with southing to-morrow jpoming, Mrs. Squesrs will arrange that in 
the course oftthe day. My dear, don't forget." • 

“ I'll take care,” replied Mrs. Squeers; *' and mind you take oare, young man,* 
and get first wash. The teacher ought always to have it; fcjjit they get the better of 
• him if they can.” • ' t • * * 

Mr, Squeers nudged Mrs, Squeers touring away the brandy-bottle, lest Nicholas 
should help himself ^ the night; and the lady having seized it with great precipi¬ 
tation, they retired together. * 

Nicholas, being left alone, took batf-a-dozen turns up and down the room in a 
cqpdition of much agitation and excitement; Dut, growing gradually calmer, sat 
himself down in i Chair, and lpentally resolved tbal, come what come might, he 
would endeavour, for a time to bear whatever wretchedness might be ip stoi% for 
him, and that remembering the helplessness of his mother and sister, hefwould give 
hi| uncle no plea for deserting them in their need. Good resolutions seldom 
fail of producing some good effect in the mind from which they spring. He grew , 
less desponding, and—so sanguine and buoyant is youth—even hoped that affairs •• 
at Dotheboys Hall might yet prove better than they promise^ 

He was preparing 'of bed with something like renewed cheerfulness, when a 
sealed letter fell rom his coat pocket, In the hurry of leaving London it had 
escaped his attention, and had not occurred to him' since, but it at once brought 
back to hiip the recollection of the mysterious behaviour of Nevftnan Noggs. 

" Dear me 1 ” said Nicholas, “what an extraordinary hand I" , 

It was directed to himself, was written upon very dirty paper, and in such 
cramped and crippled writing ns to be almost illegible. After great difficulty and 
much puzzling he contrived to read as follows 
• 

" My dear Young Man,— 

" I know the world. Your father did not, or he w^uld not have dona 
me a kindness when there was no hope of return. You do not* or*you would not 
be bound on such a journey. 

" If ever you want a shelter in London (don’t be angry at this, / once thought t 
never should), they Igiow where I live at the sign of the Crown in Silver Street, 
Golden Square. It is at the comer of Silver Street and James Street, a bar 
door both ways. You can come at night. Once, nobody was ashamed—never 
mind that. It's all over. w 

" fexcuse errors. I should fvget*how to wear a whole coat now, have for¬ 
gotten all my old way?. My spelling may have gone with them. 

. ' , "Newman Noggs* 

*' P.S. If you should go near Barnard Castle, there is good ale at the King's 
Head. Say you know me, and I am sure they will not charge you for it. You may 
say Mr. Noggs there, for I was a gentleman then. I was indeed,” 

It may be a very Undignified circumstance to record, but after he had folded this 
letter and placed it in his pocket-book, Nicholas Nickleby’s eyes were’dimmed with 
a jpoisiure that might hav%been taken for tears. 
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CHAPTEF? VIII. 

■* 

OF* THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF DOTHEBOYS HAUL 

A ride of two hundred and odtt miles St •evere wej*H?r, is onefif the best softeners 
of% hard bed that ingenuity can devise. Perhaps it is even a sweetener of (Steams, 
for those which Hovered over the rough couch of Nicholas, and whispered their airy 
nothings in his car were of an agreeable and happy bind. He was making his 
fortune very fa§t indeed, when the faint glimmer ot an expiring <jjindle shone before 
his eyes, and a voice he hac^wio difficulty in recognising as part and parcel pf 
Mr. Squeers, admonished him that it was time to rise. 

" £ast seven, Nickleby^ said Mr. Squeers. 

" Has mtrning»come already ? " asked Nicholas, sitting up in bed. 

"Ah‘t that it has," replied SqueSrs, "and ready iced too. Now, Nickleby, 
come; tumble up, will you ? ” 

fc * Nicholas deeded no further admonition, but " tumbled up" at once, andf>ro* 
cceded to dress himseli by the light of the taper which Mr. Squeers carried in his 
hand. 

•' Here’s a pretty go," said that gentleman ; "the pump's froze." 

•• Indeed l ” said Nicholas, not much interested in the intelligence. 

*• Yes," replied Sheers. '' You can't wash yourself this morning." 

" Not wash myself 1" exclaimed Nicholas. 

•• No, not a bit of it," rejoined Squeers, tartly. " So you must be contented with 
giving yourself a dry polish till we break the ice in the well, and can get a bucketful 
out for the boys. Don't stand staring at me, but do look sharp, will you ? " 

Offering no further observation, Nicholas huddled on this clothes. . Squeers 
meanwhile opened the shutters and blew the candle out; when the voice of his 
amiable consor^wac heard in the passage, demanding admittance. 

Come in, my love," said Squeers. 

Mrs. Squeers in, still habited in the primitive night-jacket which had 
displayed the symmetry of her figure on the jprevious night, and further ornamented 
tvith a bgaver bonnet of some antiquity, which, she wore, with ifiuch ease and light- 
ness, o*rthe top of the jyghtcap before mentioned. 

► "Drat the thfngs," saj;l the lady, opening the cupbfiard; "I can't find the 
school spoon anywhere. " c a 

" Never mind it, my dear,” observed Squeer$ in £ soothing manner; "it’s of no 
consequence.” * c 

" No consequence, why how ydU talk i” retorted Mrs. Sqyeers, sharply;"isn’t it 
brimstone morning ? ” 

" I forgot, my de^ir," rejoined Squeers; "yes, it certainly Is. We purify the 
boys' bloods now and then, NickJeby." A 

" Purify fiddlesticks' Aids," said his lad* " Don't think, yoqpg man, that we go 
to the expense of flower of brimstone and molasses, just to purify them; because if 
you think we carry on the business in that way you'll find yourself mistaken, and so 
I tell you plainly." * * » r 

“ My dear." said Squeers, frowning. "Hem 1 ’’ 

" Oh l nonsense," rejoined Mrs. Squeers* " If thfl young mari comes to be a 
teacher here, let hir£ understand, at once? that we don't want any foolery about the 
boys* They have the brimstone and treacle, partly because if they mtdn't some- 
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thing or other in the way of medicine they'd headways ailing and giving a world of 
trouble, and partly because it spoils their appetites and comes cheaper than brenk- 
and dinneg. So? it does them good and us good, at the safte time, and that’s 
fair enough I’m sure." • , 

Having given this explanation, Mrs. Squeers put her hef^l into the closet and 
^instituted a stricter ftarch aftlr^the spooq> m whichAIr. Squeers assisted. A few 
words pissed between them while they were thus engaged, but as their voices we* 
partially stifled by the cupboard, all that Nicholas could distinguish was that 
Mr. Squeers said what Mrs. Squeers had said was injudicious, and that Mrs. 
Squeers said that what Mr. Squeers saic^ was " stuff." 

A vast deal of seeching and rummaging %nsued, #nd it proving froitless, Smike 
was called in, and pushed by Mrs. Squeers, and b&ed by Mr. Squeers; which 
courseof treatment brightening his intellects, enabled him,to suggest that possibly 
Mrs. Squeers might have the spoon in her pocket, a# indeed tijrned juut to be 
the case ¥ As Mrs. Squeers had previously rprotested, however, that she was 
qune certain she bad not got it, Smike received another box on the ear for pre¬ 
suming to contradict his mistress, together with a promise of a sound thrashing if .1 
he were not more respectfuftn future ; so that he took nothing very advantageous 
by his motion. 

" A most invaluable woman that, Nickleby," said Squeers, when his consort had 
hurried av»y, pushing the drudge before her. 

" Indeed, sir 1 ” observed Nicholas. > 

"I don’t lenow her equal," said Squeers; “ I do not know her equal. That 
woman is always the same—always the same bustling, lively, active, saving creetur 
that you see her now." 

Nicholas sighed involuntarily at the thought of the agreeable domestic prospect 
thu*j opened to him; tjjut Squeers was, fortunately, too much occupied with his 
or/n reflections to perceive it. 

It’s my way to say, when I am up in London," continued Squeers, 11 that 
Vo them boys she is a mother. But she is more than a mother t$ them; ten times 
;■ ■‘more. She docs things for them boys, Nickleby, that 1 don’t believe half the 
/ mothers going would do for their own sons." * •» 

** I should think thfjy would not, sir," answered Nicholas. 

Now, the fact was, that both Mr. and Mrs. Squeers viewed the boys in light 
of their proper and natural enemies; or, in other words; they, lheld and con¬ 
sidered that their business and profession was to get as Jfyuch from every boy as 
could*by t possibility be screwed oyt of him. On this point they were b^jth agreed, 
and behaved in unison accordingly. t> The only difference between them was, that 
Mrs. Sqpeers waged war against the enemy openly and fearlessly, and that ^queers 
covered bis rascality, even at home, with a spice of his habitual deceit; as if he 
really had a notion of some day or other being able to take himself in, and persuade 
his own mind that he was a very good fellow. * 

" But come," said Squeers, mtdfcttpting the progress of ^pme thoughts to this 
effect in the mind of ffis usher, " let’s go to the school-room ; and lend me a hand 
with my school-coat, will you ? ” 

Nicholas assisted his masJpr to put on an old fustian shooting-jacket, which he 
took down from a peg in the passage ? and Squeers, arming himself with his cane, 
led the way across the yard, to a door in the rear of the house., « 

"There," said the schoolitfester as they stepped in together; {‘this is our shop, 
Nic&eby'P f 
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•It was such a crowded scene, afldrthere were so many objects to attract attention, 
that, at first, Nicholas stared about him, rcgUy without secin aj mvthing at all. By 
degrees, however, tffe place resolved itself into a bare and dirty jpom,«with a couple 
•of windows, whefeof a tenth part might be of glass, the remainder being stopped up 
with old copybooks aiyjl paper. There were a couple of long old rickety desks, cut 
and notched, and inked, and .damaged, it every pogs&le way; ^wo or three forms j a 
sflHetached desk for Squeers ; and another*for his assistant. The ceiling #as sup¬ 
ported, like thSt of a bam, by cross beams and rafters; and the walls were so 
stained and discoloured, that it was impossible to tell whether they had ever been 
touched with paint or whitewash. • 

But the pupils—the young* noblemftn 1 How the last faint^traces of hope, the 
remotest glimmering of any good to be derived fij>m his efforts in this den, faded 
froin the. mind of Nicholas as he looked in dismay around ! Pale and haggard 
faces, lanMand bony figures? children with the countenances of old men. deformities 
with irons upon their limbs, boys ofwtunted growth, and others whose long meagre 
legs would hardly bear their stooping bodies, all crowded on the view together; 

*• there were Ihe bleared-eye, the hare lip, the crooked |bot, and every uglin^s or 
distortion that told o^unnatural aversion conceived by parents for their offspring, 
or of young lives which, from the earliest dawn of infancy, had been one horrible 
endurance of cruelty and neglect. There were little faces which should have been 
handsome, darkened with the scowl of sullen, dogged suffering ; there Was child¬ 
hood with the lighrtof its eye quenched, its beauty gone, and its helplessness alone 
remaining; therejverevicious-faced boys, brooding, with leaden eyes, like male¬ 
factors in a jail; and there were young creatures on whom the sins of their frail 
parents had descended, weeping even for the mercenary nurses they had known, 
and lonesome even in their loneliness. With every kindly sympathy and affection 
blasted in its birth, with every young and healthy feeling flqyged and starved down, 
with every revengeful passion that can fester in swollen hearts, eating its evil way to 
their .core in silent^, what an incipient Hell was breeding here ! 

And yet thisVsene, painful as it was, had its grotesque features, which, in a less 
interested observer than Nicholas, might have provoked a smile. -Mrs. Squeers 
sto£h at one of the desks, presiding over an immense basin of brimstone and 
treacle, of which delicious compound she administered a largp instalment to each 
boy ia^iccession : using for the purpose a common wooden spoon, which might 
> have beep originally n&jpfactured for some gigantic top* and which widened every 
young gentleman's mqpth considerably: they being all obliged, under heavy 
corporal penalties, to take in the whole of th§ boyl at a gasp. In another corner, 
huddled^ together for companionship, were tb^ little boys who had arrived on the 
previous night, three of them in very large leather breeches, and two in old trousers, 
a something tighter fit than drawers are usually worn; at ho great distance from 
these was seated the juvenile son and heir of Mr. Squeers—a striking likeness of his 
„ father—kicking, w?th great vigour, under the hands of Smike, who was fitting upon 
him a pair of new boon that bore a most^uspicilfcs resemblance to those which the 
least of the ltytle boys had worn on the journey down—as the littflb boy himself seemed 
to think, for he was regarding the appropriation with a look of meet rueful amaze- 
• meet. * • 

Besides these, these was a long row of* beys waiting, with Countenances of 
no pleasan? anticipation, to be treaded; and another file, who had just escaped 
from the inflictions making a variety of grey mouths: iritiicaitive of anything but Satis¬ 
faction. The whole were attired in such motley, Hl-assorted, extraordinary gartngpts, 
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as would have been irresistibly ridiculous, bufc for the foul appearance of dirt,, 
disorder, and disease, jyith which they were associated. 

" Now,” soi<4 Square, giving the desk a great rap with his time, which made 
half the little boys nearly jump out of their boots, “ is that physicking over ? ” 

“Just over," said Mrs. Squeers, choking the last boy in h^r hurry, and tapping 
Jhe crown of his heacPwith the itrgpden spoop to restore him. “ Here, you Smike ; 
take awaf now. Look sharp' , 

Smike shuffled out with the basin, and Mrs. Squeers having called<up a little boy 
with a curly head, and wiped her hands upon it, hurried out after him into a species 
of wash-house, where there was a smaji fire and a large kettle, together with a 
number of little wooufcn bowls which were ranged upo® a board. * 

I&o these bowls, Mrs. Squeers^ assisted by the hungry servant, poured a brown 
composition, which looked like duuted pincushions without the covers, and w&s 
called porridge. A minute wedge of brown bread was inserted in £ach bowl, and 
when they,had eaten the porridge by means ofgthc bread, the boys ate the bread 
itself, and had finished their breakfast; whereupon Mr. Squeers said, in a solemn 
voice} “For what we have received may the Lord make us truly thankful "—and 
went away to his own. * ' 

Nicholas distended his stomach with a bowl of porridge, for much the same 
reason which induces some savages to swallow earth—lest they should be incon¬ 
veniently hungry when there is nothing to eat. Having further disposed of a 
slice of bj^ead and butter, allotted to him, in virtue of his office, he sat himself down, 
to wait for school time. 

1-Ie could not but observe how silent and sad the boys all seemed to he. There 
was none of the noise and clamour of a school-room ; none of its boisterous play, 
or hearty mirth. The children sat crouching and shivering together, and seemed 
to lack the spirit to ny>ve about. The only pupil who evinced the slightest 
tendency towards locomotion or playfulness, was Master Squeers, and as his chief 
amusement was to tread upon the other boys’ toes in his new boots, his flow 6i 
spirits was rather disagreeable than otherwise. 

After some half-hour's delay, Mr. Squeers reappeared, and the boys took their 
places and their books, of which latter commodity the average was about onofo 
eight learners. A few. minutes having elapsed, during which Mr. Squeers looked 
very profound, as if ie had a perfect apprehension of what was inside all the Books, 
and could say every word o$ their contents by heart if he only choss to take the 
trouble, that gentleman called up the first class. 

Obedient to tbis summons there^-angfd themselves in front of the schoolmaster's 
desk, half-a-dosen scarecrows, out at knees and elbows, one of whom placed a tom 
and filthy book beneath his learned eye. 

“This is the first class in English spelling and philosophy, Nickleby,” said 
Squeers, beckoning Nicholas to stand beside him. “ We'll get up a Latin one, and 
hand that over to you. Now, then, where's the first boy ?" * 

" Please, sir, he's cleaning the back parlour window,” sai<j ; the temporary head 
of the philosophical cla&. 

“So he is, to be sure," rejoined Squeers. “Wego upon the practical mode of 
teaching, Nickleby; the regular education system. C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb active, 
to tnake bright, to scour. W-i-n, win, d-e-r, der, winder, a easement. When the 
boy knows this out of book, he goes and docs it. It's jus£ the same principle as 
the use of the globes. Where'*; the second bpy ? ” I 

“ please, sir, he's weeding the garden," replied a small voice. 
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• " To be sure/’ said Squeers, tty no means disconcerted. "So he is. B-o-t, 
bot, t-i-n, tin, bottin, n-e-y, ney, bottinney^noun substantive^a knowledge of plants. 
When he has leaned that bottinney means a knowledge plains, he goes and 
, knows 'em. That’s our system, Nickleby : what do you thin* of it ? ** 

" It's a very useful one, at any rate," answered Nicholas. 

" I believe you," rejoined#Squeers, got rema^jpfg the eAphasis of his ushei^ 
4f Third boy, what’s a horse ? " # 

"A beast, sir,” replied the boy. 

" So it is," said Sc/heers. " Ain’t it, Nickleby ? " 

" I believe there is no doubt of that, sir^’ answered Nicholas. 

"Of courle there isn’t," £aid Sqteers. "A'horse is aqfhdruped, and quad¬ 
ruped’s Latin for beast, a^everybody that’s gone through*the grammar knows, 
or%lse where’s the use gf having grammars at alf? ” 

" Whe|p, inched 1” said* Nicholas abstractedly. 

" As ypu’re perfect in that,” resumed Squeers, turning to the boy, " gp and look 
after my horse, and rub him down well, or I’ll rub you down. The rest of the class 
go and draw water up, till somebody tells you to leave off, for it’s washjng-day 
to-morrow, and the^want the coppers filled," • ® 

So saying, he dismissed the first class to their experiments in practical philo¬ 
sophy, and eyed Nicholas with a look, half cunning and half doubtful, as if he 
were not altogether certain what he might think of him by this time. 

" That’s the wag we do it, Nickleby,” he said after a pause. m 

Nicholas shrilled his shoulders in a manner that was scarcely perceptible, and 
said he saw it was. 

"And a very good way it is too,” said Squeers. " Now, just take them fourteen 
little boys and hear them some reading, because, you know, you must begin to be 
useful. Idling about here won’t do." (t 

Mr. Squeers said this, as if it had suddenly occurred to him, either that he must 
not say top much to his assistant, or that his assistant did not say enough to him in 
praise of the* es&blishment. The children were ranged in a semicircle round the 
new master, and he was soon listening to their dull, drawling, hesitating recital of 
thVse stories of engrossing interest which are to be found in the more antiquated 
spelling books. 

In tfiis exciting occupation, the morning lagged heavily on. At one o'clock, the 
boys having paiviousty had their appetites thoroughly token away by stir-about and 
potatoes, sat down in jjfie kitchen to some hard salt beef, of which Nicholas was 
graciously permitted to take his portion to (is cgtm solitary desk, to eat it there in 
peace. After this, these was another hour gf crouching in the school-room and 
shivering with cold, and then school began again. 

It was Mr. Squeers s custom to call the boys together, aftd make a sort of report, 
after every half-yearly visit to the metropolis, regarding the relations and friends he 
had seen, the news he had heard, the letters he had brought down, the bills which 
had been paid, fhe accounts which had (een left unpaid, and so forth. This solemn 
proceed! ng^always took place in the afternoon of the day Succeeding his return ;. 
perhaps, because the boys acquired strength of mind from tile suspense of the 
morning, or, possibly because Mr. Squeers^ himself acquired greater sternness and 
inflexibility from certain warm potations in which he was wont to Indulge after his 
early dinner. « 

Be this as it pay, the boys were*recalled frorfl the house-window, garden, 
stable, and cow-yard, and the school were assembled in full conclave, when 
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Mr. Squeers, with a small bundle of papers in*Ms hand, and Mrs. S. following* 
with a pair of canes, entered the room a%cl proclaimed silence. 

41 Let any bay speak a word without leave," said Mr, Squeers,*mildly, " and I’ll 
take the skin off his Back.’' • 

This special proclamation had the desired effect, and a deathlike silence im¬ 
mediately prevailed, it the midft #f which # Mr. Squeerf went on to say: 

“ Boy^f I've been to London, and have returned to my family and you, as strong 
and well as ever,” 

According to half-yearly custom, the boys gave three feeble cheers at this refresh¬ 
ing intelligence. Such cheers ! Sighs o&extra strength with the chill pn. 

“ # I have seen the parents of some boys,'*continued Squeers, turning over his 
papers, “ and they're^o glad to kpar how their sons arc getting on, that there's no 
prospect at all of their going away, which of course is a«rery pleasant thing "to 
reflect upon, for all parties." 

l^tro or.three hands went to two or three eyas when Squeers said this, but the 
greater part of the young gentlemen having no particular parents to speak of, were 
whollypminterested in the th^ig one way or other. 

14 I have had disappointments to contend against," said Squeers, looking very 
grim; “ Bolder's father was two pound ten short. Where is Bolder ? ” 

• 44 Here he is, please sir," rejoined twenty officious voices. Boys arc very like 
men to be sure. 

“Comp here, Bolder," said Squeers. 

An unhealthy-looking boy, with warts all over his hands, steppeg from his place 
to the master's desk, and raised his eyes imploringly to Squeers's face; his own, 
quite white from the rapid beating of his heart. 

“Bolder," said Squeers, speaking very slowly, for he was considering, as the 
saying goes, where to l^gve him. “Bolder, if your father thinks that because— 
why, what's this, sir ? " 

As Squeers spoke, he caught up the boy's hand by the cuff qf his jacket, and 
surveyed it with an edifying aspect of horror and disgust. * 

“What do you call this, sir?" demanded the schoolmaster, administering a cut 
with the cane to expedite a reply. ** 

“I can't help it, indeed, sir," rejoined the boy, crying. “They will come ; it's 
the dirty work I think, sir—at least I don’t know what it Is, sir, but it's nW my 
fault." • 

“ Bolder," said Squeers, tucking up his wristbands, and moistening the palm of 
his rifht hand to get a good grip of the cane, “ you're an incorrigible young 
scoundrel, and as the last thrashing *iid you no good, w^must see what another 
will do towards beating it out of you." • 

With this, and wholly disregarding a piteous cry for mercy, Mr. Squeers fell 
upon the boy and caned him soundly: not leaving off indeed, until his arm was 
tired out. f t 

“There," said Squeers, when he had qpite done; "rubeaway as hard as you 
like, you won't rub thft off in a hurry. Oh ! you won't hold that noise, jiron’t you? 
Put him out, Smike." 

The drudge knew better ftjpm long experience, than to hesitate about obeying, 
so he bundled the victim out by a side door, and Mr. Squeers perched himself 
again cm his own stool, supported by Mrs. Squeers, who occupied another at his 
ride, * ^ ^ 6 

44 ftowlet us see,” said Squeers, “.A letter for Cobbey. Stand up, Cobbey." 
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Another boy stood up, and cyltf the letter very hard while Squeers made a mental 
abstract of the same. a 

"Oh l" said Squeers: " Cobbey’s grandmother is dead|and%is uncle John 
has took to drihking, which is all the news his sister sends, except eighteenpence, 
which will just pay for that broken square of glass. Mrs, ^queers, my dear, will 
you take the money ? ” * • # c # o 

* The worthy lady pocketed the eighteenpence with a most business-like air, and 
Squeers passect on tq the next boy, as coolly as possible. 

" Graymarsh,” said Squeers, "he's the next. Stand up, Graymarsh," 

Another boy stood up, and the schoolmaster looked over thfcletter as before. 
"Graymarsh's maternal ^hnt," said Squeers, when he had possessed himself of 
tljp contents, " is very glad to hear he's so well and happy, and sends her respectful 
compliments to Mrs. S^uqfrs, and thinks she must be an angel. She likewise thinks 
Mr. Squlers i^too good for this world ; but hopes he may long be spared to carry 
on the business. Would have seat the two pair of stockings as desired, but is * , hort 
of money, so forwards a tract instead, and hopes Graymarsh will put his trust in 
Providendl. Hopes, above all, that he will study in everything to please Mr. and 
Mrs. Squeers, and Rok upon them as his only friends ; and that he will love Master 
Squeers; .and not object to sleeping five in a bed, which no Christian should. Ah i ’* 
said Squeers, folding it up, "a delightful letter. Very affecting indeed," 

It was affecting in one sense, for Graymarsh's maternal aunt was strongly 
supposed, by her more intimate friends, to be no other than his majernel parent; 
Squeers, however, without alluding to this part of the story (which would have 
sounded immoral before boys), proceeded with the business by calling out " Mobbs,” 
whereupon another boy rose, and Graymarsh resumed his seat. 

"Mobbs’s mother-in-law,"said Squeers, "took to her bed on hearing that he 
wouldn't eat fat, and has been very ill ever since. She w'lhes to know by an early 
post where he expects to go to if he quarrels with his vittlcs; and with what feelings 
he could turn up his nose at the cow's liver broth, after his good master had asked a 
blessing on it. This was told her in the London newspapers—not by Mr. Squeers, 
fgr he's too kind and good to set anybody against anybody—and it has vexed her 
so much, Mobbs can't think. She is sorry to find he is discontented, which is sinful 
and Jjprrid, and hopes Mr. Squeers will flog him into a happier state of mind; with 
whiflh view she has ^so stopped his halfpenny a week pocket-money, and given a 
doublc-bladeS knife with a corkscrew in it to the Missionaries, which she had 
bought on purpose far him.” 

" A suiky state of feeling," said Squeerspaftcff a terrible pause, during w^blch he 
had moistened the palfh of his right hand again, "won't do. Cheerfulness and 
contentment must be kept up. • Mobbs, come to me I " • 

Mobbs moved slowly towards the desk, rubbing his ey& in anticipation of good 
cause for doing go ; and he soon afterwards retired by the side door, with as good 
cause os a boy 4 need have. 

Mr. Squeers then proceeded to ope® a miscellaneous collection of letters, some 
enclosing«money, which Mrs. Squeers "took care of;” and otfters referring to 
small articles of apparel, as caps and so forth, all of which the same lady stated to 
be too large, or too smalt and calculated for noSody but young Squeers, who 
would appear, indeed, to have had -most accommodating limbs, since every¬ 
thing that came Tnto the school fitted him to a gicety. His head, in particular, 
must have beenfsingularly elastic, foPhats and caps of ail dimensions werealiketo 
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This business despatched, a few slovenly leseoAs were performed, and Squeers# 
retired to his fireside, paving Nicholas t%take care of the boys in the schoolroom, 
which was veiy*cold,jEind where a meal of bread and cheese was ferved out shortly 
after dark. * • 

Therg was a small stove at that corner of the room whk% was nearest to the 
master's desk, and by it Nicho&sfeat downs so deprefsed and self-degraded by the 
consciousness of his position, that if death could have come upon him at that time? 
he would have been almost happy to meet it. The cruelty of whifti he had been 
an unwilling witness, the coarse and ruffianly behaviour of Squeers, even in his best 
moods, the filthy pl|pe, the sights and sounds about him, all contributed to this 
statgof feeling; but when he recollected that, Being there as an assistant, he actually 
seemed—no matter What unhappy.train of circumstances had brought him to that 
pass—to be the alder and abettor of a system which filled him with honest disgust 
and indignation, he loathed himself, and felt, for the moment, as tbougl^the mere 
consciousness of his present situation must, through all time to comq, prevent his 
raising his head again. 

BuWor the present, his resolve was taken, and the resolution he hnd*formed on 
the preceding night remained undisturbed. He had written^to his mother and 
sister, announcing the safe conclusion of his journey, and saying as little about 
Dotheboys Hall, and saying that little as cheerfully, as he possibly could. He 
hoped that by remaining where he was he might do some good, even there; at all 
events, o(her| depended too much on his uncle’s favour to admitWrf his awakening 
his wrath just then. 

One reflection disturbed him far more than any selfish considerations arising out 
of his own position. This was the probable destination of his sister Kate. His 
uncle had deceived him, and might he not consign her to some miserable place 
where her youth and hgauty would prove a far greater curse than ugliness and 
decrepitude ? To a caged man, bound hand and foot, this was a terrible idea ;— 
but no, he thought, his mother was by ; there was the poitrait-pajpter, too—simple 
enough, but still living in the world, and of it. He was willing tb believe that 
Ralph Nickleby had conceived a personal dislike to himself. Having pretty good 
reason, by this time, to reciprocate it, he had no great difficulty in arriving at <!Ks 
conclusion, and tried is persuade- himself that the feeling extended no farther than 
between them. *„ 

As he was absorbed in 4fese meditations, he all at one? encountered the up¬ 
turned face of Sniike, who was on his knees before the stgve, picking a few stray 
cinders ftom the hearth and planting them on the fire. He had paused # to steal a 
look at Nicholas, and. when he saw that he was observed, shrunk back, as if expect¬ 
ing a blow. « 

You need not fear rife," said Nicholas, kindly. "Are you cold?" 

" N-n-o." 

"You are shivering." 

" I am. not cold," replied Strike, quickly " I'm used to i?" 

Them was silfeh an obvious fear of giving offence in his manner, and ffe was such 
ft timid, broken-spirited creature, that Nicholas could not help exdabribg, " Poor 
fellow]" » ( • 

if he had struck the drudge, he would have slunk away without ft word. But 
now he burst into (ears. 

“Qh dedr, oh dear!" he cfled, covering dils face with hid emokea ana aomy 
hands; "My heart will break, it will, it wittT 
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• ■' Hush 1 ” said Nicholas, layiig*his hand upon his shoulder. 11 Be a man; you 
are nearly one by years, God help you." w a 

By years 1 “ efted Smike. " Oh dear, dear, how many of^iem k How many of 
them since 1 was a little child, younger than any that are hoe now i' Where are 
they all!" # 

" Whom do you speak of V’ inquired Nicholas Wishing tf rouse the poor baUb 
emitted creature to reason. " Tell me." * • 

" My friend*," he replied, " myself—my—oh ! what sufferings mine have been 1 ” 
" There is always Dope," said Nicholas; he knew not what to say. 

" No," rejoined the other, “no ; non^for me. Do you remember the boy that, 
died here?"* . • * 

" I was not here, you kno%, ” said Nicholas, ggntiy ; " but%hat of him?" * 
Why," replied the gouth, drawing closer to his questioner's side, " I was with 
him at nfcht, a$d when it tots all silent he cried no more for friends he wished to 
come and sit with him, but began So see faces round his bed that came ftpm h^ne; 
he said they smiled, and talked to him ; and he died at last lifting his head to kiss 
them. De you hear ? " f ’ 

"Yes, yes," rejoiced Nicholas. 

"What faces will smile on me when I die I" cried his companion, shivering. 
" Who will talk to me in those long nights! They cannot come from home; 
they would frighten me if they did, for I don't know what h is, and shouldn't know 
them. Pain andofear, pain and fear for me, alive or dead. No hope^no.hope!" 

The bell rang to bed *, and the boy, subsiding at the sound into his usual listless 
state, crept away as if anxious to avoid notice. It was with a heavy heart that 
Nicholas soon afterwards—no, not retired; there was no retirement there—fol¬ 
lowed—to his dirty and crowded dormitory. 


w CHAPTER IX* 

OF M^S SQUF.ERS, MRS. SQUEERS, MASTER SQUEERS, ANN MR. SQUEERS ; AND 
OF VARIOUS MATTERS AND PERSONS CONNECTED NO LESS WITH THE 
SQUEERS& THAN WITH NICHOLAS NtCKLEBY. * 

When Mr. Squpers left the schoolroom f^r tk? night, he betook himself, as has 
been before remarked, eo his own fire-side, which was situated—not in the room in 
which Nicholas had supped on the night of his arrival, but in a. smaller apartment 
in the rear of the premises, where his lady wife, his amiabte son, and accomplished 
daughter, were in the full enjoyment of each other's society ; Mrs. Squeers being 
engaged in the matronly pursuit of stocking-darning; and the young lady and 
gentleman being occupied in the adjustment of some youthful differences, by means 
of a pugilistic contest across the tabled which, on the approach ofr their honoured 
parent, subsided into a noiseless exchange of kicks beneath it. 

And, in this place, it may be as well to apprise the reader, that Miss Fanny. 
Squeers was in her three and twentieth year. If there be any one grace or loveli¬ 
ness inseparable from that particular period of life, Miss Squeetfunay be presumed 
IP have been possessed of it, as there if no reason to'kuppose that she was a Solitary 
exception to an lihiversal rule. She was not tall like her mother, but short like her 
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father; from the former she inherited a voice of # harsh quality; from the latter & 
remarkable expression of the right eye, something akin to having none at all. - 

Miss Squeerj had ttftn spending a fewPdays with a neighbouriag friend, and had 
only just returned to^he parental roof. 'To this circumstance may pc referred, her 
having heard nothing of Nicholas, until Mr. Squeers himself now made him the 
subject of conversati#n. % 

• '* Welk my dear,” said Squeers, drawftig up his'chair, "what do you think e£ 
him by this time ? " 

"Think of who ?” inquired Mrs. Squeers; who (as she often remarked) was no 
grammarian, thank Heaven. 

" Of the young nmn-the new teacher—wly else could 1 mean • 

'*Oh! that Knuckipboy," said Mrs. Squeers impatiently. " I hate him." 

" What do you hate him for, rrfy dear ? " asked Squeers. * 

" What's that to you ?” retorted Mrs. Squeers. “ If* I ftate him. thatVenough, 
ain't it.” 

'•Quite* enough for him, my dear, and a great deal too muen 1 dare say, if he 
kne\< it,” replied Squeers in a pacific tone. " 1 only asked from curiosity, my dear.” 

"Wfell, then, if you wartt to know,” rejoined Mrs. Squeers, "Ill tell you. 
Because he's a proud, haughty, consequential, tumed-up-nosetFpeacock,” 

Mrs. Squeers, when excited, was accustomed to use strong language, and more¬ 
over, to make use of a plurality of epithets, some of which were of a figurative 
kind, as the word peacock, and furthermore the allusion to Nicholas’s nose, which 
was not* intended to be taken in its literal sense, but rather to bear a latitude of 
construction according to the fancy of the hearers. Neither wc& they meant to 
bear reference to each other, so much as to the object on whom they were bestowed, 
as will be seen in the present case: a peacock with a turned-up-nose being a novelty 
in ornithology, and a thing not commonly seen. 

" Hem 1 *■ said Squeers, as if in mild deprecation of this outbreak, 14 Ho is 
cheap, my dear; the young man is very cheap, 4 '- 

"Not a bit of it," retorted Mrs. Squeers. 

“ Five pound a year,” said Squeers. 

44 What of that; it’s dear if you don't want him, isn’t it?” replied his wife. 

" But we do want h^p,” urged Squeers. 

" I don't see that you want him any more than the dead,” said Mrs. Queers. 
" Don’t tell me. You can put on the cards and in the advertisement, * Education 
by Mr. Wackford Squeers and able assistants,’ without having any assistants, 
can’t fou? Isn't it done every day by all the masters about? I've no patience 
With you." * 

41 Haven't you I *’ said Squeers, sternly. " NowJHl tell you what, Mrs. Squeers. 
In this niatter,of having** teacher, I'll take my own way, if you please. A slave- 
driver in the West Indies is allowed a man under him, to. see that his blacks don't 
run away, or get up a rebellion ; and I'll have a man under me to do the same 
with ovr blacks, till such time as little Wackford is able to takfc charge of the 
school.” 

14 Am X to take care of the school when I grow up a man, father ? ’’ laid Wack- 
ford junior, suspending, in t^e excess of his delight, $, vicious kick which he was 
administering to his sister. 

*' Vbu are, my son,” replied Mr. Squeers, in a sentimental voiee. 

- ,*• Oh my eye, won’t I give it to the b^ys 1 ” exclaimed the interesting child, 
gtasjring bis father's case. "Ob, father, won’t I make ’em squeak again I ” 

. <• V 
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,Tt w as a proud moment in Mr # Squeers’s Ufe, when he witnessed that burst of 
enthusiasm in his young child’s mind, and ^aw in it a foreshadowing of his future 
eminence. He pressed a penny into his hand, and gave ventrp hid (jpelings (as did 
his exemplary wife also), in a shout of approving laughter, 'lye infantine appeal 
to their common sym^thfes, at once restored cheerfulness to the conversation, and 
harmony to the company. r r 

#• He's a nasty stuck-up monkey, that’s fthat I consider him," said Mrs. 4Bqtieera, v 
reverting to Nicholas. 

“Supposing he is,’'said Squeers, “he is as well stuck up in our schoolroom as 
anywhere else, isn't he ?—especially as he <Jon’t like it." 

“Well,'' observed Mrs. Sqqeers, “there’s something in that. 0 I hope it’ll bring 
his pride down, and it shall be no fault of mine i£ it don’t." • p 

Now, a proud usher^n a Yorkshire school was such a very extraordinary and 
unaccountable thing to heaf of,—any usher at all being a novelty; but a proud one, 
a being of whose existence the wi.df&t imagination could never have dreamed—that 
Miss Squeers, who seldom troubled herself with scholastic matters, inquired $ith 
much cmiqeity who this Knuckleboy was, that gave himself such airs. 

“ Nicklcby," said^Squeers, spelling the name accordftig to some eccentric system 
which prevailed in his own mind ; “ your mother always calls things and people by 
their wrong names." 

“ No matter for that," said Mrs. Squeers, “ I see them with right eyes, and 
that’s quite enough for me. I watched him when you were laying on to little 
Bolder this afternoon. He looked as black as thunder, all the while, afi'd, one time, 
started up as if he had more than got it in his mind to make a rush at you. I saw 
him, though he thought I didn’t." 

“Never mind that, father," said Miss Squeers, as the head of the family was 
about to reply. *' Who is the man ?" t 

“ Why, your father has got some nonsense in his head that he’s the son of a 
poor gentleman that died the other day," said Mrs. Squeers, 

“The son Of a gentleman I ’’ 

“ Yes; but I don’t believe a’word of it. If he’s a gentleman’s son at all, he’s a 
fdfrdling, that's my opinion." 

Mrs. Squeers intended to say “foundling," but, as she frequently remarked when 
she nj&de any such mistake, it would be all the sam? a hundred years hence; with 
which axiom *S philosophy, indeed, she was in the conctant habit of consolihg the 
boys when they laboured under more than ordinary ill usage. 

“ He's nothing of the kind," said Squeerp, in^nswer to the above remark* “ for 
his father was married to his mother, years before he was boro, and she Is alive 
now. If he was, It would be no. business of ours, for we make a very good friend 
by having him here; and if he likes to learn the boys anything besides winding 
them, I have no objection I am sure," 

“I say again, I hate him worse than poison,” said Mrs. Squeers vehemently. 

“ If you dislike hifli, my dear," returned Squeers, “ I dont knew anybody who. 
can show ^dislike better than you, and of course there's noviccasion, with bku> to 
tjtke the trouble to hide It." 

: “ I don't intend to, I assuxs you," interposed Mrs. §> *,• 

> “That's right," said Squeers ; “and if be has a touch of pride about him* as I 
think he Hus, I don't believe there's a woman in ell England that can bring any¬ 
body's spirit down, as quick as you edg, my love." • 

Mrs. Squeers chuckled vastly on the receipt of these flattaring compliments,* and;-; 
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said, she hoped she had tamed a high spirit of two, in her day, It la hut due to 
her character to sap that in conjunction with her cstimabl^ husband, site had 
broken many on d many a one. 

Miss Fanny Squ&rs carefully treasured up this, and mpeh more* conversation ori» 
the same subject^until she retired for the night, when she questioned the hungry 
• servant, minutely, regarding m^outwarjj oppearanc#and demeanour of Nicholas; 
to whidh queries the girt returned such enthusiastic replies, coupled with so malty 
laudatory remarks touching his beautiful dark eyes, and hj$ sweft smile and his 
straight legs—upon which last-named articles she laid particular stress; the general 
run of legs at Dmheboys Hall beingcrooked—that Miss Squeers qas not Idng ih 
arriving at the conclusion that the new ushef must be a very remarkable person, or, 
as she herself significantly phrased it, “ something quite out of the common.” And 
so Miss Squeers made up her mind that she would take* persona) obseyrvatiem of 
Nicholas the very next day. 

Jn pursuance of this design r the young laty watched the opportunity of her 
mother being engaged, and her father absent, and went accidentally into the sehool- 
roofi^to get a pen mended ^ where, seeing nobody but Nicholas presiding over the • * 
boys, she blushed very deeply, and exhibited great confusion. 

“ I beg your pardon,” faltered Miss Squeers; "I thought my father was—or might 
be—dear me, how very awkward 1" 

“ Mr. Squeers is out," said Nicholas, by no means overcome by tlie apparition, 
unexpe$te<yhough it was. 

“Do you know will he be long, sir?” asked Miss Squegrs, with bashful 
hesitation. 

*“ He said about an hour,” replied Nicholas—politely of course, but without any 
indication of being stricken to the heart by Miss Squeers's charms. 

“ I never knew anything happen so cross,” exclaimed the young lady. “Thank 
you i I am very sorry I intruded, I am sure. If I hadn't thought my father was 
here, I wouldn't upon any account have—it is very provoking-^must look so very 
strange," murmured Miss Squeers, blushing once more, and glancing, from the pen 
in her hand, to Nicholas at his desk, and back again. 

“ If that is all you want,” said Nicholas, pointing to the pen, and smilinf? in 
Spite of himself, at the affected embarrassment of the schoolmaster's daughter, 
“perhaps I can supply his place.” 

Miss Squeers glanced Si the door, as if dubious of the propriHy of advancing 
any fearer to an utter stranger; then round the schoolroom, as though in some 
measure reassured by the prescribe of forty boys ; and finally sidled updo Nicholas 
and delivered the pen into his hand, with a most winning mixture of re^rve and 
condescension. * 

“Shall It be a hard 8r a soft nib ?” inquired Nicholas, smiting to prevent himself 
from laughing outright. « a 

“ He Mas a beautiful smile,” thought Miss Squeers. . 

11 Which did you yy ?” asked Nicholas • 

“ Dear me*I was thinking of something else for the moment, I declare,” replied 
Miss Squeers —“ Oh l os soft as possible, if you please.” With which words, Miss 
, Squeers. sighed. It mighf be, to give Nicholas tef understand that her heart was 
soft, and that die pen was wanted t<f match. * 

Upon these instructions JNicholas made the pen; when he gavf it to Miss 
Squeers, Miss Squeers,dropped it; andavhen he stooped to*pick it up. Miss 
* Squeers stooped also, and they knocked their heads tegethav; whereat five-and* 

V : 1 f a 
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twenty little boys laughed aloud* being positively for the first and only time that 
half year, ‘ * \ 

“Very awkward of me," said Nicholas, opening the doorJbr thtf young lady’s 
•retreat. • * 

“ Not at all, sir," relied Miss Squeers ; “it was mv fault. It jyas all my foolish 
—a—a—good morning 1" • * 

•“ Good bye, M said Nicholas. “The next I make for you, I hope will 1% made 
less clumsily. Take care I You are biting the nib off now.” 

“ Really," said Miss*Squeers ; “ so embarrassing that 1 scarcely know what' I-' 
very sorry to gjvc you so much trouble." • 

“ Not the least trouble in the world,* replied Nicholas, closing the schoolroom 
door. • • 

neater saw such legs in the whole course of my life I ” said Miss Squeers, as 
she walkecbaways * 

In fact, Miss Squeers was in love With Nicholas Nicklcby. 

To account for the rapidity with which this young lady had conceived a passion 
*»for Nicholal, it may be necessary to stale, that the friend from whom she h$d so 
recently returned woe a miller’s daughter of only eighteen, who had contracted 
herself unto the son of a small corn-factor, resident in the nearest market-town. 
Miss Squeers and the miller's daughter, being fast friends, had covenanted together 
some two years before, according to a custom prevalent among young ladies, that 
whoever was first Engaged to be married, should straightway confideythe,mighty 
secret to the bosogi of the other, before communicating it to any living soul, and 
bespeak her as bridesmaid without loss of time; in fulfilment of which pledge the 
milter's daughter, when her engagement was formed, came out express, at eleven 
o'clock at night as the corn-factor's son made an offer of his hand and heart at 
twentv-five minutes past ten by the Dutch clock in the Vitchen, and rushed into 
Miss Squeers's bedroom with the gratifying intelligence. Now, Miss Squeers being 
five years older, aqd out of her teens (which is also a great matter), had, since, been 
more than confinonly anxious to return the compliment, and possess her friend with 


a similar secret; but, either in consequence of finding it hard to please herself, or 
hafSfer still to please anybody else, had never had an opportunity so to do, inas¬ 
much as she had no such secret to disclose. The little intwwi$w with Nicholas 
had no, Sooner passed, as above described, however, than Miss Squeers, putting on 
her bonnet, marie her'“way, with great precipitation, to her friend's house, and, 

upon a solemn renewal of divers old vows of secrecy, revealed how that she was_ 

not exactly^ engaged, but going to be—-to a gentleman's son—(none of your corn- 
factors, but a gentleman’r son of high descent)-g-who had come down as teacher to 
Dotheboy's Hall, under most mysterious and remarkable ciccumstances—indeed, as 


Miss Squeers more than once hinted she had good reasori»to believe, induced, by 
the fame of her many charms, to seek her out, and woo and win her. 

“ Isn't it an extraordinary thing? " said Miss Squeers, emphasising the adjective 
strongly. * c 0 

“ Most extraordinary," replied the friend. " But what has Ik sajd<o you > " 

“ Don't ask me what he said, my dear," rejoined Miss Squeers. “ If you had 
- only seen his looks and smiles l I never was so overconje in all my life/' *. 

“Did he look in this way?" inquired th»miller's daughter, counterfeiting, as 
nearly as she could, a favourite leer of the corn-factor. 

* “ Very like that—only more genteel, "^replied Miss Squeers! 

“y£h,** said the friend, 11 then he ineanssomething, depend on it," ■ 

rf ** s 5 
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Miss Squeers, having slight misgivings on thl subject, was by no means ill pteasfd 
to be confirmed by& competent authority; and, discovering, gn further conversa¬ 
tion and coiflparisin of notes, a great many points of resemblance between the 
behaviour of Nicholas, and that of the corn-factor, grew so exceedingly confi* 
dentist, that she intrusted ljpr friend with a vast number of things Nicholas had 
+ not said, which were all so veq^complivlhtary as ft be quite conclusive. Then, 
she dilated on the fearful hardship of having a father and mother strenuoulfy 
opposed to her intended husband ; on which unhappy circumstance she dwelt at 
great length; for the friend's father and mother were quite agreeable to her 
being married, an# the whole courtslfip was in consequence as flaUand common¬ 
place an affair as it was possible to imagine* * 

" How I should flee to see him ! ” exclaimed the friend. 9 

•‘So you shall, ‘Tilda,’’replied Miss Squeers. should consider myself one 
of the most ungrateful creatures alive, if I denied you. I think mover's going 
ayfiy foe two days to fetch some boys; and Chen she does, 1 11 ask you and John 
up to tea, and have him to meet you.” 

'fins was a charming ide%, and having fully discussed it, the friends {Parted. * 

It so fell out, that Mrs. Squeers's journey, to some distance to fetch three new 
boys, and dun the relations of two old ones for the balance of a small account, was 
fixed, that very afternoon, for the next day but one; and on the next day but one. 
Mrs. Squeers got up outside the coach, as it stopped to change at Greta Bridge, 
taking willgher a small bundle containing something in a bottle, and some sand¬ 
wiches, and carrying besides a large white top-coat to wear in th% night-time; with 
which baggage she went her way. 

Whenever such opportunities as these occurred, it was Squeers’s custom to drive 
over to the market town, every evening, on pretence of urgent business, and stop 
till ten or eleven o’clock at a tavern he much affected. As the party was not in his 
way, therefore, but rather afforded a means ofcompromise with Miss Squeers, he 
readily yielded his full assent thereunto, and willingly commugjcated to Nicholas 
that he was expected to take his tea in the parlour that evening, at five o'clock. 

To be sure Miss Squeers was in a desperate flutter ns the lime approached, 
and to be sure she was dressed out to the best advantage : with her hair—it Tad 
more than a tinge offred, and she wore it in a crop—curled in five distinct jpws, up 
to the very top of her head, and arranged dexterously over the doubtful eye ; to say" 
nothing of the blue sash vfhich floated down her back, or thf workdft apron, or the 
long^j]oves, or the green gauze scarf, worn over one shoulder and under the other; 
or any of the numerous devices fvhiefc were to be as so many arrows tojhe heart of 
Nicholas. She had scarcely completed these arrangementS*to her entire satisfaction, 
when the friend arrived with a whitey-brown parcel—flat and three-cornered—con* 
tabling sundry small adornments which were to be put on upstairs, and which the 
friend put on, talking incessantly. When Miss Squeers Jbad " done” the friend’s 
hair, the friend "did” Miss Squeers's hair, throwing in some strfkjng improvements 
In the way of ringlets down the neck; an# then, when thejwwere both touched up ■ 
to their entire^atisfaction, they wait downstairs in full state with the, long gloves 
on, all ready for company. 

" Where's John, 'Tilda said Miss Squeers. • 

“ Only gone home to clean himself,” replied the friend. " He will be*here by ths 
time the tea’s drawn.” * 

" I do so palpitate,” observed Miss Squeers. 

"Ah I I know what it is," replied the friend. 
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• " I have not been used to it, you'know, 'Tilda," said Miss Squeers, applying her 
hand to the left sic}e of her sash. c \ 

“You'll soon^get the better of it, dear," rejoined the frier®. While they were 
* talking thus, the hungry servant brought in the ted things, dad soon afterwards, 
somebody tapped at the room door. f 

"There he is t" cried Miss Squeers. •*£h 'Tilfia !" 

Hush I" said 'Tilda. " Hem ! Say, come in." , 

" Come in," cried fyjiss Squeers faintly. And in walked Nicholas. 

" Good evening," said that young gentleman, all unconscious of his conquest. 

** I understood from Mr. Squeers that--* *> 

"Oh yes; it's all right," interposed Miss Squeers. "Fathe^ don't tea with as, 
but, you won't mind that, 1 dare say." (This was Said archly.) 

Nicholas opened his tiyeg at this, but he turned the matter off Very coolly—not 
caring, particularly, about anything just then—and went through the ceremony of 
introduction to the miller's daughte?,’ with so much grace, that that young%dy was 
lost in admiration. 

1 * “We ar# only waiting for one more gentleman,” said Miss Squeers, takiftg off 
the teapot lid, and looking in, to see how the tea was getting on. 

It was matter of equal moment to Nicholas whether they were waiting for one 
gentleman or twenty, so he received the intelligence with perfect unconcern ; and, 
being out of spirit^. and not seeing any especial reason why he should make himself 
agreeable, looked out of the window and sighed involuntarily. 

As luck wouldrhave it, Miss Squeers's friend was of a playful tuiu, UiftU IlCiUillg 
Nicholas sigh, she took it into her head to rally the lovers on their lowness of 
Spirits. 

"But if it’s caused by my being here," said the young lady, "don’t mind 
me a bit, for I'm quite as bad. You may go on, just at* you would if you were 
alone.' 4 

"’Tilda," s^idiMiss Squeers, colouring up to the top row of curls, "I am 
ashamed of you;" and here the two friends burst into a variety of giggles, and 
glqnced, from time to time, over the tops of their pocket-handkerchiefs, at Nicholas, 
who, from a state of unraixed astonishment, gradually fell into one of Irrepressible 
laughter—occasioned, partly by the bare notion of his bcij% in love with Miss 
* Squeers, and partly byjha preposterous appearance and behaviour of the two girls. 
These two causes of merriment, taken together, struck him as being so keenly ridi¬ 
culous, that, despite l£s miserable condition, he laughed till he was thoroughly 
exhausted. 4 P * 

"Well," thought Nicholas, "as I am here, ahd seem expeeted, for some reason, 
or other, to be amiable, it's of nonuse looking like a goose. *1 may as well accomo¬ 
date myself to the company." 

Wc blush to telljt j^but bis youthful spirits and vivacity, getting, for a time, the 
better of his sad thoughts/he no sooner formed this resolution than he saluted 
Miss Squeers and the friend, with great gallantry, and drawing a chsjjr to the tea- 
table, began- to ntake himself more at home than in all probability an usher has 
ever done in his employer's house since ushers were first invented. 

The ladies were in the full delight of this altered behaviour on the part of Mr. 
Ntekteby, v^hen the expected swain arrived, with his hair very damp from recent 
' washing, and a dean shirt, whereof the collar might Js&ve belonged to some giant 
ancestor, forming, ^together with a white'waistcoat of similar dimensions, the o W# 
.ornament of his pe •son. 

s > m k 
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" Well, John," said Miss Matilda Price (which, by-the-bye, was the name of the 
miller’s daughter). Jj) 9 

“ Weel,” said John, with a grin that even the collar could not*conceal. 

" I beg your padlon,” interposed Miss Squeers, hastening to tio the honours,* 
" Mr. Nickleby—Mr. John Browdie." # 

t; " Servant, sir," slid John, was sqjqpthing ova* six feet high, with a face and 
' body rather above the due proportion than below it. _ 

" Yours to command, sir," replied Nicholas, making fearful ravages on tho bread 
and butter. * 

Mr. Browdie waj not a gentleman of «great conversational powers ,^$0 he grinned 
tw^ce more, and having now bestowed his dkstomarp mark of recognition on every, 
person in company, grinned at nothing particular and helped himself to food. * 
“Old wooman awa’, bcan’t she?" said Mr. Browdie, wigihis mouth fu\l. " 

Miss Squeers nodded assent. 

Jlr. Bsowdie gave a grin of special width, asdf he thought that really was some¬ 
thing to laugh at, and went to work at the bread and butter with increased vigour. 

It wig quite a sight to behojfl how he and Nicholas emptied the plate between them. • 
"Ye wean’t get bread and butther ev'ry neight, I expsat, mun," said Mr. 
Browdie, after he had sat staring at Nichotas a long time over the empty plate. 
Nicholas bit his lip, and coloured, but affected not to hear tlie remark. 

" Eeod," said Mr. Browdie, laughing boisterously, " they dcan't put loo much 
intiv 'em. fife'll be nowt but skeen and boans if you stop hen?long eneaf. Ho 1 
ho! hoi" 

" You are facetious, sir," said Nicholas, scornfully. 

" Na; I dean't know," replied Mr. Browdie, " but t’oother teacher, ’cod he wur a 
learn ’un, he wur." The recollection of the last teacher's leanness seemed to afford 
Mr. Browdie the most Requisite delight, for he laughed until he found it necessary 
to apply his coat cuffs to his eyes. 

" I don’t know whether your perceptions are quite keen enougjf. Mr. Browdie, to 
enable you to understand that your remarks are offensive," saia * Nicholas in a 
towering passion, "but if they are, have the goodness to——" 

"If you say another word, John," shrieked Miss Price, stopping her admiffr's 
mouth as he was abdht to interrupt, "only half a word, I'll never forgive you or 
speak to you again.” 

"Weel, my lass, I deSn't care aboot ‘un," said the c<?m-factSi*, bestowing a 
hearty kiss on Miss Matilda; "let ’un gang on, let ’un gang on." 

It now became Miss Squecrflte turn to intercede with Nicholas, which she did 
with many symptoms of alarm and* horror ; the effect of* the double intercession, 
was, that he and John Browdie shook hands aevoss the table with much gravity; 
and such was the imputing nature of the ceremonial, that Miss Squeers was over¬ 
come and shed tears. 

" What’s the matter, Fanny?” said Miss Price. 

" Nothing ’Tilda,” replied Miss Squeey, sobbing. 

" There neter was any danger," said Miss Price, "was there Mr. Nifkleby? ” 

" None at all," replied Nicholas. " Absurd.” 

'/That's right," whispertSd Miss Price, "say sorflething kind to her, and she'll 
soon come round. Here l Shall John and I go into the little kitchen and come 
back presently?" \ “ 

V Not on any account^ lejmned Nicholas, quite alarmed at the proposition. 
"What on earth should you do that for?" I 
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, " Well," said Miss Price, becltoving him aside, and speaking with some degree 
of contempt—" you are a one to keep com^ny.” ^ 

" What do you* mean ?" said Nicholas; "lam not a onerfo keep company at 
^all—here at all events. I can't make this out." • 

"No, nor I neither^" rejoined Miss Price; "but men are always fickle, and 
always were, and always will he; that I make «uf, very eafily." 

^"FickleI" cried Nicholas; "what do you suppose? You don’t meafi to say 
that you think-*—" 

" Oh no, I think nb thing at all,” retorted Miss Price pettishly. " Look at her, 
dressed so beautiful and looking so well—i^ally almost handsome. I am ashamed 
at you." *“ * • * 

" My dear girl, what have I got to do with hej dressing beautifully or looking 
wel?*?" inquired Nicholas 

" Come^don't.call me a dear girl,” said Miss Price—smiling a little though, for 
she was pretty, and a coquette t<o in her small way, and Nicholas wps goj)d- 
looking, and she supposed him the property of somebody else, which were all 
„ reasons wh&she should be gratified to think she had made an impression or^him, 
" or Fanny will be flying it's my fault. Come ; we’re going to have a game at 
cards." Pronouncing these last words aloud, she tripped away and rejoined-the 
big Yorkshireman. 

This was wholly unintelligible to Nicholas, who had no other distinct impression 
on his mind at thetnoment, than that Miss Squeers was an ordinary-lpok\ng girl, 
and her friend Miss Price a pretty one ; but he had not time to enlighten himself by 
reflection, for the dearth being by this time swept up, and the candle snuffed, they 
sat down to play speculation. 

"There are only four of us, ’Tilda," said Miss Squeers, looking slyly at Nicholas; 
" so we had better go partners, two against two." t . 

“ What do you say, Mr. Nicklcby ? ” inquired Miss Price. 

" With all the pleasure in life,” replied Nicholas. And so saying, quite uncon¬ 
scious of his hoiiSiras offence, he amalgamated into one common heap those portions 
of a Dothcboys Hall card of terms, which represented his own counters, and those 
aliened to Miss Price, respectively. 

"Mr. Browdie,’’ said Miss Squeers hysterically, "shall we £iuke abaqk against 
them ? ’■« 

The Yorkshireman absented—apparchtly quite overwhelmed by the new usher’s 
impudence—and Miss j^queers darted a spiteful look at her friend, and giggled 
convulsively. c < 

The deal Veil to Nicholr-S, and the hand prospered. 

11 We intend to win everything,JJ said he. 

" 'Tilda has won somethinsMrtic didn’t expect I think, hdren’t, you dear?" said 
Miss Squeers, maliciously. * 

"Onlya dozen atufeigflt, love," replied Miss Price, affecting to take the question 
in a literal sense, * . * 

- " How dull you are to-night l" sneered Miss Squeers. * * 

“ No, indeed," replied Miss Price, “ I am in excellent spirits. I was thinkingye« 
seemed out of sorts." » « 

" Mt l" pried Miss Squeers, biting her Ups, and trembling with very jealousy; 
*' Oh no I" - 

" That*s well," remarked Miss Priq?. ‘Your flair's coming out of ctfrJ, 
dear." f 
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" Never mind me," littered Miss Squeers; *' fon had better attend to your* 
partner.". # f » 

" Thank you for reminding her," said Nicholas. " So she ha<f " 

The YorkshircmaUMatlened his nose, once or twice, with his cleftched fist, as if 
to keep his hand in, till he had an opportunity of exercising if upon the features of 
some Other gentlenuRi; and lftift Sqne<jf% tossed h<£ head with such indignation, 
that the gust of wind raised by the multitudinous curls in motion, nearly blew thcf' 
candle out. * 

" I never had such luck, really,” exclaimed coquettish Miss Price, after another 
hand or two. " It’yill along of you, Mi> Nickleby, I think. I shoul^Jikc to have 
you for a partner always." 

wish you had.” # , 

" You'll have a bad wife, though, if you always win at cm#ls," said Miss Price.* 
"Not if your wish is gratified," replied Nicholas. '*1 am sure*,! sluJfl have a 
goojJ one tfi that case.” • 

To sec how Miss Squeers tossed her head, and the corn-factor flattened his nose, 
while* jhis conversation was # carrying on I It would have teen worth a small 
annuity to have beheld that; let alone Miss Price’s evident £vy at making them 
jealous, and Nicholas Nickleby's happy unconsciousness of making anybody 
uncomfortable. 

"We have all the talking to ourselves, it seems," said Nicholas, looking good- 
humouredly ^ound the table as he took up the cards for a fresh dtftl. 

"You do u so well," tittered Miss Squeers, " that it would-be a qity to interrupt, 
wouldn’t it, Mr. Browdie ? He I he 1 lie !" 

" Nay," said Nicholas, " we do it in default of having anybody else to talk to.” 

" We'll talk to you, you know, if you'll say anything," said Miss Price. 

" Thank you, 'Tilda dgar,” retorted Miss Squeers, majestically. 


"Or you can talk to each other if you don’t choose to talk to us,” said Miss Price, 
rallying her dear friend. "John, why don’t you say something?" 

" Say summat ? " repeated the Yorkshiremau. 

" Ay, and not sit there so silent and glum." 

" Weel, then," said the Yorkshireman, striking the table heavily with his 
"what I say’s this -o Dang my boans and boddy, if I stan’ this ony longer. 
Do ye gang whoam wi’ me; and do yon loight an’ toight young whipster look 
sharp out for a brokken heaSl next time he cums under my hond.’’ ** 

" Al^rcy on us, what’s all this? " cried Miss Price, in affected astonishment. 

" Cum whoam, tell’e, cum whoam# replied the Yorkshireman, sternly. And 
as he delivered the reply, Miss Squecss burst into a shower 3f tears; arising jn part 
‘from desperate vexation, and in part from an impotent desire to lacerate somebody's 
countenance with her fai? finger-nails. 

This state of things had been brought about by^tyersv mean* and workings. 
Miss Squeers had brought it about by aspiring to the hfg&ltateajid condition of 
being matrimonially engaged, without goo£ grounds forso dfelng ; Miss Price had 
brought it abotA .by indulging in three motives of action; first, a desire to punish 
her friend for laying claim to a rivalship in dignity, having no good title : secondly, 
the gratification of her own nanity, in receiving the cofnpliments of a smart young 
man : and thirdly, a wish to convince the corn-factor of the great danger he ran, in 
deferring the celebration of their expected nuptials; while Nicholas hadlirought it 
abo*g» by half an hour’s gaictf and thoughtlessness, and a very sincere desire to 
avoid the imputation of inclining at all to Miss Squeers. So thej means employed 
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• and tbe end produced, were allkathe most natural in the world; for young ladies 
will look forward to being married, and grill jostle each of^er in the race to the 
altar, and will av3.il themselves of all opportunities of displacing their own attrac¬ 
tions to the best advantage, down to the very end of time, ait they have done front 
its beginning. 4 

"Why, and here's Fanny in tears *iy>w I" declaimed M?ss Price, as if in fresh 
vamasement. " What can be the matter ?" * 

“Oh, you*don‘t know, Miss, of course you don't know. Pray don't trouble 
yourself to inquire, 4 ' said Miss Squeers, producing that change of countenance 
which children call making a face. # 

"Well, I’m sure 1 ” exclaimed Mife Price. 

"And who cares whether you arc sure or n<*t, ma’am?"Retorted Miss Sqheers, 
making another face. * 

" YoifWtre monstrous pdlite, ma’am,” said Miss Price. 

"I shall not come to you Uptake lessons in the art, ma’am l” rotor tedpMiss 
Squeers. 

"You needn’t take the trouble to make yourself plainer than you are,<pfla’am, 
however," rejoinetPMiss Price, " because that’s quite unnecessary.” 

Miss Squeers in reply turned very red, and thanked God that she hadn't the bold 
faces of some people. Miss Price, in rejoinder, congratulated herself upon not 
being possessed of the envious feelings of other people; whereupon Miss Squeers 
made some gencfitl remark touching the danger of associating with^Qw persons ; 
in which Miss grice entirely coincided : observing that it was very true indeed, and 
she had thought so a long time. 

" ‘Tilda/’ exclaimed Miss Squeers, with dignity, " I hate you." 

" Ah 1 There's no love lost between us, I assure you,** said Miss Price, tying her 
bonnet strings with a jerk. " You'll cry your eyes out when I am gone; you know 
you will." 

" l scorn you^words, Minx," said Miss Squeers. 

"You pa^Tne a great compliment when you say So," answered the miller's 
daughter, curtseying very low. "Wish you a very good night, ma'am, and 
peasant dreams attend your sleep 1 ’’ 

With this parting benediction, Miss Price swept from th? room, followed by the 
huge Vorkshireman, who exchanged with Nicholas, at parting, that peculiarly 
expressive scdtol wit if* which the cut-and-thrust count!, in melo-dmmatlc perform¬ 
ances, inform each otfeer they will meet again. # 

They were no sooner gone, than Miss £que£rs fulfilled the prediction of her 
quondam friend by giving vent to a mostocopious burst of tears, and uttering 
various dismal lamentations and incoherent words. Nicholas stood looking on for 
a few seconds, rather dofitful what to do, but feelingtin certain whether the fit 
would end in his being pmbmeed or scratched, and considering that either infliction 
would be equqjly agreeable, ho walked off very quietly white Miss Squeers was 
, moaning in her pocktt-han dkerchief. e # 

"This is one consequence," thought Nicholas, when he had gifopedhis way to 
the dark sleeping-room, "of my cursed readiness to adapt myself to any society in 
which chance carries me. if I had sat mute and motfbnless, as I might have done, 
this would not have happened." ' 

He listened for a few minutes, but all was quiet, s ' . i, 

"1 was glad/: he murmured, " tfi grasp at any relief from the sight of ihfc 
dreadful place, the presence of Us vile master, Ihave set these people byth* 
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cars, and made two new enemies, where, Headed knows, I needed none. Well* 
it iaa just punishmen&or having forgotten, even for an hoar, what Is around mo 
now I" • , * 

So saying he felt His way among the throng of weary-hearted sleepers, and crept 
into his poor bed. _ 


_ CHARTER X. 

f % 

_ o * 

HtW MR. RALPH NICKLEBY PROVIDED FOR HIS NIECE AND SISTER-IN-LAW. 

O 

On the second morning after the departure of Nicholas for Yorkshire, Kata 
Nickleby sat in a very faded chair raised upon a very dusty ‘thronJ? in Miss 
LavCreevfs room, giving that lady a sitting for'lhe portrait upon which she was 
engaged, and towards the full perfection of which, Miss La Creevy had had the 
streetOloor case brought up*stairs in order that she might lx; the better able to 
infuse into the counterfeit countenance of Miss Nickleby, a bright salmon flesh-tint 
which she had originally hit upon while executing the miniature of a young officer 
therein contained, and which bright salmon flesh-tint was considered by Miss 
La Creevy’s chief friends and patrons to be quite a novelty in art: as indeed it was. 

“ I think** have caught it now," said Miss La Creevy. " The very shade 1 This 
will be the sweetest portrait I have ever done, certainly." 

"It will be your genius that makes it so, then, I am sure," replied Kate, smiling. 

" No, no, 1 won’t allow that, my dear,” rejoined Miss La Creevy. " It’s a very 
nice subject—a very nice fubject, indeed—-though of course something depends upon 
the mode of treatment."* 

'* And not a little,” observed Kate. 

" Why, my dear, you are right there," said Miss La Creevy, 'Ain the main you 
are right there ; though I don’t allow that it is of such very great importance in the 
present dase, Ah I The difficulties of art, my dear, are great." 

" They must be, I have no doubt,” said Kate, humouring her good-natured littfe 
friend. ^ , 

" They are beyond anything yon can form the faintest conception of,” replied 
Miss La Creevy. * " What with bringing out eyes with all one’s power, and keeping 
dowwnoses with all one’s force, and adding to heads, an Staking away teeth alto¬ 
gether, you have no idea of the ffbubife one little miniature is." 

"The remuneration can scarcely rfrpay you," said Kate. 0 , 

"Why, it does not, and that’s the truth,” answered Mbs La Creevy; " and then 
people Are so dissatisfied and unreasonable, jhat, nima times out of ten, there's no 
pleasure in painting them. Sometimes they say, 'Ob how very serious you have 
made me look. Miss La Creevy I' and at others, * La, Miss La Preevy, how very 
smirking f' when the> vary essence of a -good portrait is,* 4 hat it must be either 
serious or smirking, or it's no portrait at all." > 

, ** Indeed t" said Kate, laughing. 

" Certainly, my dear; b&ause the sitters are always cither the one or the other," 
replied Miss La Creevy. '* Look at the Royal Academy I All those beautiful shuiy 
portraits $C gentlemen in blydc velvet waistcoats, with their fists dot$>led up on 
tonfld taMcs, oF Tnarble Slabs, are wious/^ou know ; eind alLthc ladies who are 
Uttte parasols, or little dogs, or little childrenr—it* the same tuleJa 
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art, only Varying the objects—ar! Quirking. In fact," said Miss La Creevy, sinking 
her voice to a confidential whisper, " theresare only two styl^of portrait painting; 
the serious and the smirk; and we always use the serious ft* professional people 
• (except actors lometimes), and the smirk for private ladies*nnd gentlemen who 
don’t care so much ahput looking clever." v 

N Kate seemed highly amusdfi by this tii£>rmati0h,and Miss La Creevy went on 
aintlng and talking with immovable complacency. * 

"What a mftnber of officers you seem to paint I" said Kate, availing herself of a 
pause in the discourse, and glancing round the room. 

" Numbe%j>f what, child?" inquired Miss La Creevy, lookin^up from her work. 
" Character portraits, oh yes*-they'rei%iot real military men, you know.” t 
"No I" • • 

" Blesg your heart, o&course not; pnly clerks and that, who hire a uniform coat 
to lie paiftied in and send*it here in a carpet bag. Some artists," said Miss La 
Creevy, "keep a led coat, and Charge seven-and-sixpcnce extra for * hire ^nd 
carmine ; but I don't do that myself, for I don t consider it legitimate." 

* • Drawingchersclf up, as though she plumed herself greatly upon not resorty'fig to 
these lures to catctf .sitters, Miss La Creevy npplied herself more intently to her 
task: only raising her head occasionally, to look with unspeakable satisfaction at 
some touch she had just put in : and now and then giving Miss Nickleby to un¬ 
derstand what particular feature she was at work upon at the moment ; "not," 
she expressly otulrved, " that you should make it up for painting, $y dear, but 
because it’s our £U&tom sometimes, to tell sitters whvt part we are upon, in older 
that if there's any particular expression they want introduced, they may throw it in 
at any time, you know.'* 

"And when," said Miss La Creevy, after a long silence, to wit, an interval of full 
a minute and a half, "when do you expect to see your uncj? again? " , 

" I scarcely know ; I had expected to have seen him before now," replied Kate. 
"Soon, I hope, for this state of uncertainty is worse than anything." 

" 1 supposA to has money, hasn't he?” inquired Miss La Creevy. * 

" lie is very rich, I have heard,” rejoined Kate. " I don’t know that he is, but I 
fJ&ieve so.” 

" Ah, you may depend upon it he is, or he wouldn't be so curly," remarked Miss 
La Creevy, who was an odd little mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, "When a 
• man's a bear, $»e is generally pretty independent." • 

" His manner is roqpli," said Kate. * 

" Roug|i I" cried Miss I^a Cieevy, “ a porcupine's a feather-bed to h&i 1 I 
never ipet with such a <Soss-grained old savage." 

" It is only his manner, I believe," observed Kate, timidly: "he was disappointed 
in early life, I think I have heard, or has had his temper sSured by some calamity, 
* I should be sorry to think ill 6f him until I knew he deserved it," 

"Well; that's Very right and proper," observed the miniature painter ; "and 
Heaven forbid tfiat I rhould be the caus^ of your doing so 1 But, now, mightn’t he, 
without feeding it himself, make you and your mamma somtf bice tittle allowance 
that would keep you both comfortable until you were well married, and be a little 
fortune to her afterwards? ‘What would a hundred.* year, for instance, be to 
- him?" < > 

" I don? know what it would be to him," said Kate, with energy, "but H would 
b? that to me I would rather die than tike," 

11 ITovtlav I ” r&ivl VTi<.« I (\ fm«w 
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"A dependence upon him," said Kate, " would Anbitter my whole life. I should • 
fee! basing a far less |feadatioit. M A 
"Well!'' exclaimed* Miss La Creevy. “This of a relation whom you will not 
hear an indifferent pet§on speak ill of, my dear, sounds oddly enough; I confess." i 
" I daresay it does,” replied Kate, speaking more gently, £ indeed I am sure it 
must. I—I—only ra&n that wfthtthe feehngs and recollection of better times upon 
me, l couM not bear to live on anybody* bounty—not his particularly, but any- 
body’s." * 

Miss fA Creevy looked slyly at her companion, as if she doubted whether Ralph 
himself were not the subject of dislike, *but seeing that her young^friend was 
distressed, made no remark. f » * 

" Ponly ask of him,* continued JCate, whose tears fell while she spoke, " that ho 
will move So little out of his way, in my behalf, as to enabl^ne by his recommen¬ 
dation—only by his recommendation—to earn, literally, tfly bread and rfenydn with 
my mother,, Whether,we shall ever taste haziness again, depends upon the 
fortunes of my dear brother ; but if he will do this, and Nicholas only tells us that 
he is wtjjl and cheerful, I shall be contented." e 

As she ceased to speak, there was a rustling behind the screen which stood 
between her and the door, and some person knocked at the wainscot. 

" Come in, whoever it is I ” cried Miss La Creevy. 

The person complied, and, coming forward at Once, gave to view the form and 
features of nt^jess an individual than Mr. Ralph Nickleby himself. ° 

"Your servant, ladies," said Ralph, looking sharply at them b)^turns. "You 
were talking so loud, that I was unable to make you hear." 

When the man of business had a more than commonly vicious snarl lurking at 
his heart, he had a trick of almost concealing his eyes under their thick and pro¬ 
truding brows, for an instant, and then displaying them in their full keenness. As 
he did so now, and tried to keep down the smile which parted his thin compressed 
lips, and puckered up the bad lines about Ms mouth, they both felt certain that 
some part, if*not the whole, of their recent conversation, had been ov&heard. 

" I called in, on my way upstairs, more than half expecting to And you here," said 
Ralph, addressing his niece, and looking contemptuously at the portrait. " Is thaC* 
my niece's-portrait, mabm?” . , 

" Yes it is, Mr. “Nickleby," said Miss La Creevy, with a vary sprightly air, ! * ancl 
between you and me and the-post, sir, it will be a very nice portrait ttfo, though 1 
say it who am the painter." * 0 

" Don t trouble yourself to shovj it rio me, ma’am," cried Ralph, moving away, 

" I have no eye for likenesses. Is it nearly finished ? ” * t 

"Why,, yes," replied Miss La Creevy, considering with the pencil-end of her 

brush in her mouth. "T^o sittings more will-’’ 

"Have them at once, m%’am," said Ralph. "She’ll have no time to idle over 
fooleries after to-morrow. Work, ma’am, work; we must all Wbrk. Have you 
let your lodgings, ma’am ?’* o <9 

| * I havo not pot a bilPup yet, sir." 0 

" Put it up at once, ma’am; they won’t want the rooms alter this week, or if they 
do,, can’t pay for^gtm. Now* my dear, if you're ready? we'll lose no more time." 

With ,an assumption of kindness which sat worse upon him, even than bis usual 
manner, Mr, Ralph Nickleby motioned to. the young lady to precede'dim, and 
bowing, gravely to Miss La Crfevy, closed t!$ door and followed upstairs, where 
received him with many expressions of regard, j Stopping them 
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• somewhat abruptly, Ralph waved ?ris hand with an impatient gesture^ and proceeded 
to the object of tys visit. t -V 

11 1 hhve found a situation for your daughter, ma'am," sal# Ralph. 

11 Well," refilled Mrs. Nickleby. " Now I will say that tkatis only just what I 
have expected of you. ' Depend upon it,' I said to Kate, o^y yesterday" morning 
at breakfast, ' that after ymir uncle HU» provided, in that most ready manner, for 
Nicholas, he will not leave us until he has done at least the same for yotf.' These 
were my verf word% as near as I remember. Kate, my dear, why don't you thank 
your——" 

"Let me.proceed, ma’am, pray," said Ralph, interrupting l^s sister-in-law in the 
full torrent of her discourse? -* , 9 

< " Kate, my love, let your uncle proceed," saitbMrs. Nickltfby. 

"Iam most anxious that he should, .mamma," rejoined Kate, 

" Well, my^lear, if you are anxious that he should, you had better allow your 
unde to say what he has to say, 0 without interruption," observed Mrs* Niefcleby, 
with many small nods and frowns. "Your uncle's time is very valuable, my dear ; 
and however desirous you may be—and naturally dfsirous, as I am sure any affec¬ 
tionate relations yfuo have seen so little of your uncle as we have,'must naturally be 
—to protract the pleasure of having him among us, still, we are bound not to be 
selfish, but to take into consideration the important nature of his occupations in the 
city." 

"Iam very much obliged to you, ma'am," said Ralph with a scarcely perceptible 
sneer. " An absence of business habits in this family leads, apparently, to a great 
waste of words before business—when it does come under consideration—is arrived 
at, at all." 

"I fear it is so indeed," replied Mrs. Nickleby, with a sigh. "Your poop 
brother-" c . • 

'• My poor brother, ma'am," interposed Ralph tartly, "had no idea what business 
was—was unacquainted, I verily believe, with the very meaning of the word." 

" I fear he was," said Mrs. Nickleby, with her handkerchief to her eyes, ** If It 
^adn’t been for me, I don't know what would have become of him." 

What strange creatures we are f The slight bait so skilfully thrown out by Ralph, 
on tlyir first interview, was dangling on the hook yet. At iSvery small deprivation 
or discomfort whlciyiresented itself in the course of the four-and-twenty hours to 
remind her S' her straitened and altered circumstances! peevish visions of her dower 


of one thousand pounds had arisen before Mrs. Nickleby’s mind, until at she 
had come to persuade herself that of all^ier fete husband's creditors she was the 
wonfrused and the most to be pitied. And yet, she had loved him dearly for many 
years, and had no greater sharS of Selfishness than is the gsual lot of mortals. Such 
is the irritability of sudden poverty. A decent annuity would have restored her 
thoughts to thelf Old train, at once. * 

" Repining is of no use, ma'am," said Ralph. “ Of all fruitless errands, sending 
a tear to look after iT'day that is gone, Cs the most fruitless.'^ ' 

"Soitds," sobbed Mrs. Nickleby. . "So it is." ' 


" As you feel so keenly, in your own purse and person, the consequences of i»-, 
.attention to business, ma'am,!' said Ralph, " I am snfb you. wifi impress uponymtr 
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Ralph paused, for a 4 few moments, and scelng^that he had how made pretty suro # 
of the mother, in casaifie daughter objected to his proposition, went on to say : 

“The situation tbqf I have made interest to procure, ma'am, i^witb—-with a mil¬ 
liner and dressmaker! in short," - 
“ A milliner t" cried Mrs. Nickleby. 

" A milliner and dftssmaker,%qa’am," replied Ralph. " Dressmakers in London, 
as 1 needmot remind you, ma'am, who ail so welt acquainted with all matters in the*** 
ordinary routine of life, make large fortunes, keep equipages, and become persons 
of great wealth and fortune." ♦ 

Now, the first ideas called up in Mrs. Njckleby's mind by the words ‘^milliner and 
dressmaker" were ftmnected with certain winker baskets lined with iflack oilskin, 
whlfljh she remembered to hare semi carried to and fro in the streets; but, as Ralph 
proceeded, these disappeared, and were replaced by visions jpf large houses at die 
West-end, neat private carriages, and a banker’s book*; all of whg:h ingtges suc¬ 
ceeded each other, with such rapidity, that he had no sooner finished speaking, than 
she nodded her head and said “Very true," with great appearance of satisfaction. 

“ What your uncle says< is very true, Kate, my dear," said Mrs. NicWeby. "I « 
recollect when your poor papa and I came to town after wc \\pre married, that a 
young lady brought me home a chip cottage-bonnet, with white and green trim¬ 
ming, and green persian lining, in her own carriage, which drove Up to the door 
full gallopat least, I am not quite certain whether it was her own carriage or a 
hackney chariot, but I remember very well that the horse droppedidown dead as he 
was tuming*round, and that your poor papa said he hadn’t had any corn for a 
fortnight." 

This anecdote, so strikingly illustrative of the opulence of milliners, was not 
received with any great demonstration of feeling, inasmuch as Kate hung down 
her head while it was relating, and Ralph manifested very intelligible symptoms of 
extreme impatience. 

“The lady’s name," said Ralph, hastily striking in, “is Mantajini—Madame 
Mantalini, T know her. She lives near Cavendish Square. If yow* daughter is 
disposed to try after the situation, I'll take her there, directly." 

“ Have you nothing to say to your uncle, my love 7 " inquired Mrs. Nickleby. 

“Agreat deal,” replied Kate; “but not now. I would rather speak to him 
when we are alone;—it will save his time if 1 thank him and say what I Wish to 
say to him, as we walk along.” * o 

With these words, Kate hurried away, to hide the trace^of emotion that were 
Stealing down her face, and to prepare herself for the walk, while Mrs „ Nickleby 
amused her brother-in-law by giving him, with many tears, ^detailed accoum„of the 
dimensions of a rosewood cabinet piano they hadqpossessed in their days of afflu- 
ence t together with a militate description of eight drawing-room chairs, with turned 
legs and green chintz squabs to match the curtains, whic£ had cost two pounds 
fifteen shillings apiece, and had gone at the sale for a mere nothing. 4 

These reminiscences were at length cu^ short by Kate's jMium'in her walking 
dress, wfygn Ralph, wh& had been fretting and ftiming'during the whole tfme of her 
absence, fast no tune, and used very little ceremony in descending into the street, 

“ Now," he, SOid, taking her arm, “walk as fast as you can, and you'll get into 
the step,that you’ll have to walk to business with, every morning." So saying, he 
led KatC off, at a good round pace, towards Cavendish Square. * » 

° I aja very much obliged ft> yo% uncle*!' said the young lady, after they had 
for jkmte time, ” vety." ' . } 
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* “ I'm glad to hear it," said Ralpji. “ I hope you’ll do your duty," 

"I will try to please, uncle,” replied Kate indeed I—4" 

" Don’t'begin t0 cry,” growled Ralph ; * I hate crying.” ^ 

“ It’s very foolish, I know, uncle,” began poor Kate. 

“ It is,” replied Ralph, stopping her short, " and very affected besides. Let me 
see no more of it." • # c • • 

8 * Perhaps this was not the best way t 6 dry the tears of a young and^ensitive 
female, about 40 make her first entry on an entirely new scene of life, among cold 
and uninterested strahgers ; but it had its effect notwithstanding, Kate coloured 
deeply, breathed quickly for a few momeigs, and then walked on with a firmer and 
more detcnSfncd step. # • * 

It was a curious contrast to see how the timid country ggl shrunk ihrouglrthe 
crftwd that hurried up and down the streets, giving way to the press of people, and 
clinging qjk>sel£to Ralph as though she feared to lose him in the throng; and how 
the stern and hard-featured ma% of business went doggedly on, elbowing tbe 
passengers aside, and now and then exchanging a gruff salutation fcith dbme 
passing acquaintance, who turned to look back upon his pretty charge, with Jooks 
expressive of surpfjse, and seemed to wonder at thC ill-assorted companiAuship. 
But it would have been a stranger contrast still to have read the hearts that were 
beating side by side ; to have laid bare the gentle innocence of the one, and the 
ragged villany of the other; to have hung upon the guileless thoughts of the 
affectionate girl, end been amazed that, among all the wily plots and calculations 
of the old man, there should not be one word or figure denoting thought of death, 
or of the grave. c But so it was ; and stranger still—though this is a thing of every 
day—the warm young heart palpitated with a thousand anxieties and apprehensions, 
while that of the old worldly man lay rusting in its cell, beating only os a piece of 
cunning mechanism, and yielding no one throb of hope, or fear, or love, or care, for 
any living thing. 0 

“Uncle," said Kate, when she judged they must be near their destination, “I 
must ask on&toestion of you. I am to live at home ? ” 

“At home ! ” replied Ralph ; “ where’s that?” 

**-“ I mean with my mother— the widmo," said Kate, emphatically. 

“ You will live, to all intents and purposes, here,” rejoined Ralph ; “ for here you 
will tike your meals, and here you will be from morning tul night—occasionally, 
perhaps, till dorningeagain.” • 

“But at night, I mean,” said Kate ; “I cannot leave her, uncle. I must have 
some place that I can call a home ; it will bg whgrevcr she is, you know, arid may 
be a veryliumble one.’® 

“kfay bet” said Ralph, walking faster, in the impatience provoked by the 
remark, ' 1 must be, you mean. May be a humble one I If the girl mad ?’” 

“ The word slipped from my lips, I did not mean it, indeed," urged Kate. * 

" I hope not,”*said f&lph. 

“ But my qufistioi^ uncle ; you have not answered it.” ‘ 

“Why, 1 anticipated something of*the kind,” said Ralph; ‘{,and—though I 
Object very strongly, mind—have provided against it. I spoke of you as an out-of- 
door worker; so you will gq,to this home that may be 0 humble, every night.' 

There \vas comfort in this. Kate poured forth many thanks for her, nude's con¬ 
sideration* which Ralph received as if he had deserved them all, and they arrived 
without any further conversation at ^rc dressmaker’s door, which displayed a very 
huge plate, with iMadame Mantalini’s name%nd occupation, and was approached 
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by a> handsome flight of steps. There was a shop t& the house, but it was let off toj 
an importer of otto ofproses. Madame JVlantalini's show-rooms were op the first 
floor; a fact which wds notified to the nobility and gentry by the casual exhibition, 
near the handsomelp-curtained windows, of two or three elegant bonnets of the c 
newest fashion, and some costly garments in the most approval taste. 

A liveried footman 0 opened fh*> door, ^njl in replyJto Ralph's inquiry whether 
MadamdMantalini was at home, ushered them through a handsome hall, and up a ^' 
spacious staircase, into the show saloon, which comprised two spacious drawing¬ 
rooms, and exhibited an immense variery of superb dresses and materials for 
dresses: some arrayed on stands, others laid carelessly on sofas, and others again, 
scattered over the carpet,- hanging on the Cheval glasses, or mingling, in some 
other way, with the* rich furnituje of various descriptions, which was profusely 
displayed. q * . 

They waited here, a much longer time than was agreeable to Mr. Ralph ftj’ickleby, 
whq^eyqd the gaudy frippery about him with ver^ little concern, and was at length 
about to pull the bell, when a gentleman suddenly popped his head into the room, 
and, Ageing somebody there, suddenly popped it out again. ■> 

" Here. Hollo 1" cried Ralph. • “ Who's that ? " 

At the sound of Ralph's voice the head reappeared, and the mouth, displaying a 
very long row of very white teeth, uttered in a mincing tone the words, “ Dcmmit. 
What, Nickleby 1 oh, demmit i" Having utiered which ejaculations the gentleman 
advanced aqjjl shook hands with Ralph, with great warmth. H6*was dressed in a 
gorgeous morning-gown, with a waistcoat and Turkish trowsers of tlje same pattern, 
a pink silk neckerchief, and bright green slippers, and had a very copious watch- 
chain wound round his body. Moreover, he had whiskers and a moustache, both 
dyed black, and gracefully curled. 

“Demmit, you don't mean to say you want me, do you, demmit ?" said this 
gentleman, smiting Ralph on the shoulder. 

“Not yet," said Ralph, sarcastically, 

“Ha! ha I dennnit,” cried the gentleman; when, wheeting routl&to laugh with 
greater elegance, he encountered Kate Nickleby, who was standing near. 

“ My niece," said Ralph. 

“ I remember,” saidahe gentleman, striking his nose with the knuckle of his fore¬ 
finger as a chastening for his forgetfulness. “ Demmit, I remember what yo ii come 
for. Step this way, Nickleby; my dear, will you follow me? 5 Hal ba I They all 
foliow^me, Nickleby ; always did, demmit, always." 0 

Giving loose to the playfulness of hiu imagination, after this fashion, .tjie gentle¬ 
man Jed the way to a private sitting-UDom on the second flotfr, scarcely less elegantly 
furnished than the apartment below, where the poesence of a silver coffee-pot, an 
egg-shell, and Sloppy chtoa for one, seemed to show that he had just breakfasted, 

“Sit down, my dear," said the gentleman : first staring Miss Nickleby out of 
countenance, and then grinning in delight at the achievement. ''This cursed high 
room takes one's breath away. These iqfemal sky-parlouflD—I'm afraid I must 
move, Nicklebjp." „ 

“ I ’fould, by all means," replied Ralph, looking bitterly round. 

“What a demd rum fe3ow you are, Nickleby,’* said the gentleman, “the 
demdest, longest-headed, queerest-tempered old coiner of gold and silver ever was — 
jJernmit." 0 '. 

Hpviqg complimented RalfJh to this effect, the gentleman rang the bell, and' 
Btared at Miss Nickleby until it was answered, when he left off to bid the man 
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desire his mistress to come dix%c<ty; after which, he began.again, and left off no 
more unti^Madar^e Mantalini appeared. • | 

The dressmaker was a buxom person, handsomely dressfed and rather good- 
> looking, but mdeh older than the gentleman in the Turkish trousers, whom she had 
wedded some six months before. His name was originally Muntle; but it had 
„ been converted, by an easy transition, inftc* MantaHm; the lady rightly considering 
c *that an English appellation would be of serious injury to the business. • He had 
married on h& whiskers ; upon which propci ty he had previously subsisted, in a 
genteel manner, for some years; and which he had recently improved, after patient 
cultivation, Jjjy the addition of a moustache, which promised to^gccure him an easy 
independence; his share m the labouit of the business being at present confine^ to 
spending the money, and occasionally, when thqt ran short, driving to Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby to procure discount —at a percentage—for the customers' bills. 

"My‘.hfe,"•said Mr. Mantalini, "what a derod devil of a time you have 
been l” • „ . 

" 1 didn’t even know Mr. Nickleby was here, my love,” said Madame Mantalini. 

"Then »,vhat a doubly demu infernal rascal that jootman must be, my r fibul f " 
remonstrated Mr. JJuntalim. 

" My dear,” said Madame, “ that is entirely your fault.” 

" My fault, my heart's joy?” 

“ Certainly,” returned tho lady j "what can you expect, dearest, you will not 
concct the man?* . . 

" Correct the man, my soul’s delight I ’ 

"Yes; I am sure he wants speaking to badly enough,” said Madame, pouting. 

" Then do not vex itself,’’ said Mr. Mantahm ; "-he shall be horsewhipped till he 
cries out demnebly.” With this promise Mr. Mantalini kissed Madame Mantalini, 
and, after that performance, Madame Mantalini pulled Mantahm playfully by 
the cai : which done, they descended to business. 

“ Now, ma‘am t ” said R ilph, who had looked on, at all this, with such scorn as 
few men can express in looks, " this is my niece.” 

"Just so, Mr. Nickleby, ” replied Madame Mantalini, surve>ing Kate from head 
to foot, and back again. “ Can you speak French, child? ” 

"Yes, ma’am,” replied Kate, not daring to look up; for s\c felt that the eyes of 
the odfous man m the dressing-gown wine directed towards her, 

" Like a dc.tid nalfvc ? ” asked the husband. 


Miss Nickleby offei,gd no rcpl) to this inquiry, but turned her back upon the 
questioner* as if adchessmg herself to make ^nswtr to what his wife might demand. 

" Wf keep twenty yottng women constantlyiemployed in the establishment,” said 
Madame. <- 

“ Indeed, ma’am! ” leplied Kate, timidly. ' * 

" Yes; and some of ’ 9 m tlemd handsome, too," said the master, 

11 Mantalini I " 'exclaimed his wife, in an awful voice. 

44 My senses' fdol I |' r said Mantalini. c 

" Doyo^j wish to break my heart?" v J 

” Not for twenty thousand hemispheres populated with*~with—with little feaHet<* 
dancers," replied Mantalini irt a poetical strain, % 

“ Then (.you will, if you persevere in that mode of speakingw" said his Wife* 
41 What c&i Mr. Nickleby think when he hears you ? ’’ 

44 Oh l Nothing, ma'am, nothing," replied Ralph. ’* M I Snow hjs nature/ 

and yours,—mere little remarks that give a zest to your daily intercourse—dowse’ 
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quarrels that add swwtncss to those domestic*joys which promise to last so lonj/t- 
that's all; that’s all,'# ■ • • 

If an iron door cowd be supposed to quarrel with its hinges, apd to make a Srm 
resolution to open with slow obstinacy, and grind them to powder in the proems, te 
would .emit a pleagmter sodfed in so doing, than djjl thes#words in the rough and 
bitter voice in, which they were*uttereef bye Ralph. Even Mr. Mantalini felt their 
influence, and turning affrighted round, exclaimed: "What a demd horricJ : 
croaking i" ». 

" You will pay no attention, if you please, to what Mr, Mantalini says," observed 
his wife, addressing Miss Nkkleby. * •* 

‘^1 do not, ma'am," said Kate, with quiet Contempt. 

" Mr. Mantalini knows nothing whatever about any of the young women," 
continued Madame, looking at her husband, and speakiil{g» to Kate. 'Zlt he has 
seen any of them, he must have seen them in the street, Joing to, or returning from, 
they; work, and not here. He was never even*in the room. I do not allow it. 
What hours of work have y6u been accustomed to?" 

"I have never yet been accustomed to work at all, ma'am," replied Kate, in n 
low voice. 

" For which reason she'll work all the better now," said Ralph, putting in a word, 
lest this confession should injure the negotiation. 

" I hope so," returned Madame Mantalini; " our hours ar^from nine to nine, 
with'wetra^vork when we’re very full of business, for which I allow payment as over¬ 
time." * 

Kate bowed her head, to intimate that she heard, and was satisfied. 

" Your meals," continued Madame Mantalini, " that is dinner and tea, you will 
take here. I should think your wages would average from five to seven shillings 
a week; hut I can’t give you any certain information on that point, until I see 
what you can do." 

Kate bowed her head again. . a. 

“ If you’re ready to come," said Madame Mantalini, "you hfurbetter begin on 
Monday morning at niue exactly, and Miss Knag the forewoman sliall then h^jfp 
directions to try you with some easy work at first. Is there anything more, Mr. 
Nickleby ?" • v 

" Nothing more, ma'am^" replied Ralph, rising. _ 

" Then I believe that's all," said the lady. Having arrivfd at this natural con¬ 


clusion she looked at the door, as if she wished to be gonePbut hesitated notwith¬ 
standing, as though unwilling toAeavS to Mr. Mantalini tl^ sole honoutfof showing 
them down stairs.' Ralph relieved her from her perplexity by taking his departure 


without • delay : Madame Mantalini making man^ gracious inquiries why he never 
came to see tflfem : and Mr. Mantalini anathematising the stairs with great volubility 


as he followed them down, in the hope of inducing Kate,to look round—a hope 
however, which was destined to remain, ungratified. • 

° Therel” said Raich when they got toy) the street; " w>% you're provided for.’’ 
Kate was abbut to tnank him again, but he stopped her. * 

“ I had some idea," he said, "of providing for yoiy mother in a pleasant part of 
, the country”—(he had a presentation to some alms-houses on thejbordcrs of Com. 
wall, which had occurred to him more than once)—"but as you want to tgp together, 

' I must do something else fpr tyer. She has a little money?" 

■ ",/t very little,^.replied Kate. * 

; “ A little willgb along way if it's used sparingly," said Ralph. "Site must see 
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how long she can make it last living rent free. You leajre your lodgings on 
Saturday ? " • 

% " You tokl us t(j do so, uncle." „ 

Yes ; there is a house empty that belongs to me, which I cjn put you into, till 
it is let, and then, if nothing else turns up, perhaps 1 shall have pother. You must 
live there/' * _ 

* “ Is it far from here, sir ? ” inquired Kate. 

" Pretty woUff’ said Ralph ; " in another quarter of the town—at the East-end ; 
but I’ll send my clerk *down to you, at five o’clock on Saturday, to take you there. 
Good-bye. Vtm know your way? Straightt>n." 

Coldly shaking his niece’s hand, Ra%>fi left her at the top of Regent Street, and 
turned down a bye thoroughfare, intent on schemcsaof money-getting. Kate walked 
sadly back^to their lod^tfgs in the Strand. 


CHAPTER XI. 

NEWMAN NOGGS INDUCTS MRS. AND MISS NICKLEBY INTO THEIR NEW 

DWELLING IN THE CITY. 

Miss Nickleby’£ reflections, as she wended her way homewards, were of that 
desponding nature which the occurrences of the morning had been sufficiently cal¬ 
culated to awaken. Her uncle's was not a manner likely to dispel any doubts or 
apprehensions she might have formed, in the outset, neither was the glimpse she 
had had of Madame Mantalini’s establishment, by any meai^ encouraging. It was 
with many gloomy forebodings and misgivings, therefore, that she looked forward, 
with a heavy to the opening of her new career. 

If her” mothCTS consolations could have restored her to a pleasanter and more 
c—'iable state of miqd, there were abundance of them to produce the effect. By 
the time Kate reached home, the good lady had called to mind two authentic cases 
of milliuers who had been possessed of considerable property^though whether they 
had acquired 14 all in business, or had had a capital to start with, or had been lucky 
and married to advanftige, she could not exactly rememfler. However, as she very 
logically remarked, thefc must have been some young person in that way of busi¬ 
ness who Hhd made a fortune without having Anything to begin with, and thafbeing 
taken fdr granted, whysnould ncrLftate do th^ same? Miss LaOeevy, who was 
a member of the little council, Ventured to insinuate some doubts relative to the 
probability of Miss Nicldeby’s arriving at this happy consummation in the compass 
of an ordinary lifetime; but the good lady set that question entirely at rest, by 
informing them* that she had a presentiment on the subject—a species of second- 
sight with which shot had been in the igibit of clenching every argument with the 
deceased Mr. Nickleby, and, in nine cases and three-quafters out of every ten, 
determining it the wrong way. 

*' I am afraid jt is an unhealthy occupation/' said Mils La Creevy. " I recollect 
getting thflpe young milliners to sit to me, when I first began to paint, and I remember 
that they were all very pale and sickly/* 

‘‘Oh 1 that's not a general rule by a*y means/’ oblserved Mrs. Nickleby 1 . “ for t 
remember, as well as if it was only yesterday, employing one that l was particularly 
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recommended to, to make me a scarlet cloak at the time when scarlet were 

fashionable, and shejnkd a very red facw—a very red face, indilfcd." 

" Perhaps she dramk," suggested Miss La Creevy. , 

" I don’t know how that may have been,” returned Mrs. Nickleby r “ but I know 
she had a very replace, so ypur argument goes forjiothinjf.” 

In this manner, and with like powerfift reasoning, aid the worthy matron meet every 
little Objection that presented. itself to the new scheme of the morning. Happj^ 
Mrs. Nickleby ! A project had but to be new, and it came ho Are to her mind 
brightly varnished and gilded as a glittering toy. 

This question*disposed of, Kate communicated her uncle's dflSSre about the 
emjpty house, to which Mrs. Nickleby assenfld with oqual readiness, characteristic¬ 
ally remarking, that,*on the fin#evenings, it would be a pleasant amusement fit her 
to walk to the West-end to fetch her daughter home ; and po less^ characteristically 
forgetting, that there were such things as wet nighls and bad weather to be 
en^puntefed in almost every week of the year. * 

" I shall be sorry—truly sorry to leave you, my kind friend,” said Kate, in whom < 
th&c°°d feeling of the pooi^miniature-painter had made a dyp impression. • 

r ' You shall not shake me off, for all that,” replied Miss I .a Creevy, with as much 
sprightlincss as she could assume. " I shall see you very often, and come and hear 
how you get on ; and if, in all London, or all the wide world besides, there is no 
other heart that takes an interest in your welfare, there will^e one little lonely 
woflmn tjj^t prays for it night and day.” 

With this, the poor soul, who had a heart big enough foi*Gog, the guardian 
genius of London, and enough to spare for Magog to boot, after making a great 
many extraordinary faces which would have secured her an ample fortune, could 
she have transferred them to ivory or canvas, sat down in a corner, and had what 
she termed “ a real gc^>d cry.” 

But no crying, or talking, or hoping, or fearing, could keep off the dreaded 
Saturday afternoon, or Newman Noggs either ; who, punctual tefthis time, limped 
up to the door, and breathed a whiff of cordial gin through the Keyhole, exactly as 
such of the church clocks in the neighbourhood ns agreed dtnong themselves aksMfr 
the time, struck' five. Newman waited for the last stroke, and then knocked. 

"From Mr. RalphsNickleby,” said Newman, announcing his errand, wh«n he got 
up stairs, with all possible brevity. q 

"We shall be ready directly," said Kate. “We have nof much to carry, but I 
fear we must have a coach.” 

" fll get one,” replied Newman, *’ 

" Indeed you shall not trouble yourself,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

" I will,” said Newman. • 

" I can't suffer you to think of such a thing,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

" You can't help it,” said Newman. 

“ Not help it!" 

"No; I thought of it as I came along ^but didn't get ona* thinking you mightn't 
be ready. I flunk or a great many things. Nobody can prevent that.** 

"Oh yes, I understand you, Mr. Noggs," said M^s. Nickleby. “Our thoughts 
are free, of course. Everybody's thoughts are their own, clearly.” 

“ They wouldn’t be, if some people had their way," muttered Newmqpi. 

“Well, no more they would, Mr. Noggs, and that's very true," rejoined Mrs. ■ 
Nigkleby. “ Some people, to be sure, arecuch—how's your master ? " 

Newman darted a meaning glance at Kate, and replied with a strong emphasis 
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on* the last word of his answer, thA Mr, Ralph N icklebywas well, and sent his 
love. • • It 

_ “ I apt sure wejire very much obliged to him,” observed Mw. Nickleby. 

•'Very,*' said Newman. “ I’li tell him so." • 

It was no very easy Shatter to mistake Newman I^pggs, aft^j having once seen 
him, and as Kate, attracted by the singufcirMJr of his%anner (in whioh on this occa- 
ion, however, there was something respectful and even delicate, notwithstSndiftg 
the abruptness of his speech), looked at him more closely, she recollected having 
caught a passing glimpse of that strange figure before. 

“Excuse nfjp curiosity," she said, “but Ad I not see you in t^pcoach-yard, on 
the morning my brother wenW away tdrforkshire ? " 

Newman cast a wistful glance on Mrs. Nickfeby, and Skid “ No,” most un* 
blushingljL , • 

“ No 1 "exclaimed Kate,* " I should have said so anywhere." 

“ You'd have said wrong," rejoifted Newman. “ It's the first time I‘v% beetroot 
for three weeks. I’ve had the gout." 

Newmamwas very, very far from having the appearance of a gouty subjcct^dnd 
so Kate could not nelp thinking; but the conference was cut short by Mrs. 
Nickleby's insisting on having the door shut, lest Mr. Noggs should take cold, 
and further persisting in sending the servant girl for a coach, for fear he should 
bring on another attack of his disorder. To both conditions, Newman was com¬ 
pelled to yield. Presently the coach came ; and, after many sorrowful farewells, 
and a great deal dt running backwards and forwards across the pavement on the 
part of Miss La Crcevy, in the course of which the yellow turban came into violent 
contact with sundry foot passengers, it (that is to say the coach, not the turban) 
went away again, with the two ladies and their luggage inside ; and Newman— 
despite all Mrs. Nickleby's assurances that it would be bis death—on the box 
beside the driver. 

They went into the City, turning down by the river side; and, after a long and 
very slow drive, me streets being crowded at that hour with vehicles of every kind, 
•vrfrpped in front of a large old dingy house in Thames Street: the door and 
windows of which were so bespattered with mud, that it would have appeared to 
have been uninhabited for years. <9 

The door of^his deserted mansion Newman opened with a key which he took out 
of his hat—in whichf by-the-bye, in consequence of tfie dilapidated state of hi* 
pockets, he deposited everything, and would most likely have carried his money if 
he had ha<f any—and th$ coach being discha&ed.die led the way into the interior of 
the mansion. « 

Old, and gloomy, and black, iif truth it was, and sullen and daric were the rooms, 
once so bustling with life and enterprise. There was a wharf behind, opening on 
the Thames. An .empty dog-kennel, some bones of animals, fragments of iron 
hoops, and staves of old casks, lay strewn about, but no life was stirring thebe. It 
was a picture of cold, Silent decay. 0 
“ This hduse depresses and chills one," said Kate, ,J and slems aft if some blight 
had fallen on it. If I were superstitious, I should be almost inclined to believe that 
some dreadful crime had been perpetrated within th&e old walls, and that the 
place had^ever prospered since. How frowning and how dark it looks l" 

" Lord, my dear," replied Mrs. Nickleby, “don^t talk in that way, pe you’ll 
frighten me to death." • - • 

44 It is only my foolish fancy, mamma," said Kate, forcing a smile. 
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“ Well, then, my love, I -wish you would k#e£ your foolish fancy to yourself, and 
not wake up my fooftfls fancy to keep it^company," retorted Mrs. Nickleby. “Why 
didn’t you think of sjL this before—you are so careless—we mfght have asked Miss 
La Creevy to keep us company or borrowed a dog, or a thousand things—but it 
always was the way, and was just the same with your pqpr dear father. Unless I 

thought of cveryAing-" c i*his w£|| Mrs. Nickteby’s usual commencement of a 

genesfil lamentation, running through a" dozen or so of complicated sentence^ 
addressed to nobody in particular, and into which she now launched j^ntd her breath 
was exhausted. 

Newman appeared not to hear these remarks, but preceded tnen^to a couple of 
rooms on the ftst floor, which some kind^of attempt had been made to render 
haBitable. In one,^ere a few chairs, a table, an olu hearth-rug, and. some faded 
baize; and a Are was ready laid in the grate. In the otjier, stood an old tenf bed¬ 
stead, and a few scanty articles of chamber furniture. 

“Well, my dear," said Mrs. Nickleby, trjjng to be pleased, “ now isn't this 
thcffightfiSl and considerate of your uncle ? Why, we should not have had anything 
but the bed we bought yesterday, to lie down upon, if it hadn't been for his 
thoughtfulness I ” * 

“ Very kind, indeed,” replied Kate, looking round. 

Newman Noggs did not say that he had hunted up the old furniture they saw, 
from attic and cellar; or that be had taken in the halfpennyworth of milk for tea 
thq^tood upon a shelf, or filled the rusty kettle on the hob, or^ollccted the wood- 
chips frSln the wharf, or begged the coals. But the notion gf Ralph Nickleby 
having directed it to be done, tickled his fancy so much, that he could not refrain 
from cracking all his ten fingers in succession : at which performance Mrs. Nickleby 
was rather startled at first, but supposing it to be in some remote manner connected 
with the gout, did not remark upon. 

“ We need detain y£u no longer, I think," said Kate, 

“ Is there nothing I can do? ” asked Newman. 

“ Nothing, thank you," rejoined Miss Nickleby. ^ 

“ Perhaps, my dear, Mr. Noggs would like to drink our healths," said Mrs. 
Nickleby, fumbling in her reticule for some small coin. 

“ I think, mamnu^" said Kate, hesitating, and remarking Newman's averted face, 

“ you would hurt his feelings if you offered it.” • 

Newman Noggs, bowing to the young lady more like fi. genJbman than the 


miserable wretch he seemed, placed his hand upon his br^LSt, and, pausing for a 
monftnt, with the air of a man v^io struggles to speak but is uncertain jvhat to say. 
quitted the room. * , 

As the jarring echoes of the heavy house-door# closing on its latch, reverberated 
dismally through the building, Kate felt half tempted to call him back, and beg him 


> to remain a little while; but she was ashamed to own her fears, and Newman 


Noggs was on his road homewards. 
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• CHAPTER*. XII. 

Thereby THE READER WILL BE ENABLED TO TRACE THU FURTHER COURSE 
OF MISS FANNY SQfUEERS’S LOVE, AND TO ASCERTAIN ^HETHER IT KAN 
SMOOTH OR OTHERWISE. • 9 * 

It was a fortunate circumstance for Miss Fanny Squeers, that when her worthy 
papa returned home tin the night of the small tea-party, he was what the initiated 
term " too fatfcgone " to observe the numerous tokens of extreme vexation of spirit 
which were plainly visible in £er countenance. Being, however, of a rather violent 
and quarrelsome mood in his cups, it is not impossityc that he slight have faUerfbut 
with her, either on this oi#some imaginary topic, if the young lady had not, with a 
foresight afid prudence highly commendable, kept a boy up, on purpose, to bear the 
first brunt of the good gentleman's singer ; which, having vented itself in a variety of 
kicks and cuffs, subsided sufficiently to admit of his being persuaded to go to bed. 
Which he £id with his boots on, and an umbrella under his arm. ■ 

The hungry servan^attended Miss Squeers in her ow$ room according to custom, 
to curl her hair, perform the other little offices of her toilet, and administer as much 
flattery as she could get up, for the purpose; for Miss Squeers was quite lazy 
enough (and sufficiently vain and frivolous v ithal) to have been a fine lady ; and 
it was only the arbiftary distinctions of rank and station which prevented he^Jfoom 
being one. • *" 

" How lovely your hair do curl to-night, miss I" said the handmaiden. “ I 
declare if it isn't a pity and a shame to brush it out I “ 

41 Hold your tongue 1" replied Miss Squeers wrathfully. 

Some considerable experience prevented the girl from b|ing at all surprised at 
any outbreak of ill-temper on the part of Miss Squeers. Having a half perception 
of what had occurred in the course of the evening, she changed her mode of making 
herself agreeabll? and proceeded on the indirect tack. 

.. Well. I couldn’t help saying, miss, if you "was to kill me for it," said the 
attendant, " that I never see nobody look so vulgar as Miss Price this night." 

Miss Squeers sighed, and composed herself to listen. 4 - 
" I know it’s very wrong in me to say so, miss," continued the girl, delighted to 
see the impre^ion she was making, “ Miss Price being a friend of youm, and all; 
but she do dress herselfcout so, and go on in such a manner to get noticed, that— 
oh—well, ifrpeople only saw themselves ! ” fc * 

" What do you mean, *Phib ?" asked Miss Sqpeers, looking in her own little glass, 
where, like most of us, she saw—not herself, but the reflection of some pleasant 
image in her own brain. “ How you talk 1 ” 

" Talk, miss 1 It’s enough to make a Tom cat talk French grammar, only to see 
how she tosses hgr head,*' replied the handmaid. 

11 She does toss her J^jad," observed Mi^s Squeers, with an air of abstraction. 

“ So vain* and so very—very plain," said the girl. * • 

“ Poor 'Tilda 1" sighed Miss Squeers, compassionately. 

“And always laying herself out so, to get to be admired," pursued the servant. 
“ Oh dear! It’s positive indelicate." 

** I can* allow you to talk in that way, Fhib,” said Miss Squeers* “ ’Tilda*A 
friends are low people, and if she don't know any Better, it's their fault, and not 
hers." 
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but you know, miss," said Phoebe, Vor which name " Phib ” was uscd*as 
a patrofilsing abbrevption, " if she wa%only to take copy by* friend—oh l if she 
only knew how wronf she wf s, and would but set herself right by you, what a nict. 
young woman she nught be in time ! ” ** 

" Phib,” rejoined Miss Squeers, with a stately air, " it's not proper for me to hear 
these comparison * drawn ; trtaketfTil$t look tPcoarse improper sort of person, 
and ibseems unfriendly in me to listen to them. I would rather you dropped the ** 
subject, Phib; at the same time I must say, that if ’Tilda Price would take pattern 

by somebody—not me particularly-” * 

“Ohyes; yom miss,” interposed Phib. 

“Well, me Pffib, if you will have it so,” Said Miss Squeers. “ I must say that if 
she^vould, she would be all the^better for it.” « 

“So somebody else thinks, or I am much mistaken," sait^the girl, mysteriously. 

“ What do you mean?’’ demanded Miss Squeers. • • • 

“ Never mind, miss," replied the girl; " 1 kn«w what I know, that's all." 

‘%hib* said Miss Squeers, dramatically, “ I insist upon your explaining your- , 
self. What is this dark mystery? Speak." • , 

“Vhy, if you will have % miss, it's this," said the servant girl. “ Mr. John 
Browdie thinks as you think ; and if he wasn’t too far gone to do it creditable, he’d 
be very glad to be off with Miss Price and on with Miss Squeers." 

“ Gracious Heavens !" exclaimed Miss Squeers, clasping her hands with great • 
dig^y, “ What is this ? " 

“Truffi, ma’am, and nothing but truth," replied the artful Phib,' 

“What a situation 1" cried Miss Squeers; “on the brink of unconsciously 
destroying the peace -and happiness of my own ’Tilda. What is the reason that 
men fall in love with me whether I like it or not, and desert their chosen intendeds 
for my sake ? " 

" Because they can’t help it, miss," replied the girl; "the reason’s plain." (If 
Miss Squeers were the reason it was very plain.) 

“Never let me hear of it again," retorted Miss Squeers, “I^fever 1 Do you 
hear? ’Tilda Price has faults—many faults—but I wish her well, and above alljj 
wish her married; for I think it highly desirable—most desirable from the very 
nature of her failings^-that she should be married as soon as possible. N<^ Phib. 

Let her have Mr. Browdie. I may pity Aim, poor fellow; but I have a great 
regard for ‘Tilda, and only hope she may make a better wife than I tWk she will.’* 
With this effusion of feeling Miss Squeers went to bed. » 

Spifb is a little word ; but repre^ntstes strange a jumble of feelings anckcompound 
of discords, as any polysyllable in thq language. Miss SqSeers knew as weN in her 
heart of # hearts that wliat the miserable serving girlriiad said was sheer, coarse, lying 
flattery, as did the girl herself ; yet the mere opportunity of venting a little ill- 
nature against the offending Miss Price, and’ affecting to compassionate her 
weaknesses and foibles, though only in the presence of a*solitary, dependant, was 
almost as great a relief to her spleen as if^the whole had bet% gospel truth. Nay, 
more. We have suefi extraordinary powers of persuasion when they are exerted 
over ourselves, that Miss Squeers felt quite high-minded and great after her noble 
renunciation of John Browdie’s hand >4 and looked doufo upon her rival with a kind 
of holy calmness and tranquillity that had a mighty effect in soothing J}er ruffled 
feelings. 

This happy state of rabid hdd some influqpce in bringing about a reconciliation; 
for, When a. knock came at the front' door next day, and the miller's daughter was 
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announced, Miss Squeers betook hefsolf to the parlour in & Christian frame of 
spirit, perfectly beautiful to behold. « V 

% “ Weil, Fanny^' said the miller's daughter, “you seel Imve come to see you, 
although we had some words last night.” % 

“Ipity your bad pensions, ’Tilda,” replied Miss # Squeers "but I bear no 
malice.- I am above it.” * • • 

* “ Don’t be cross, Fanny," said Miss Price. " I have come to tell you soitftthing 

that I know will please you.” 

“What may thatfte, ’Tilda?" demanded Mias Squeers; screwing up her lips, 
and looking tftrtf nothing in earth, air, fire, tor water, could affon^her the lightest 
gleam of satisfaction. • • • 

“•This," rejoined Miss Price. “After we left heve last night, John and I hid a 
dreadful quarrel." % • 

“That cPoesn’f please m§,” said Miss Squeers —relaxing into a smile, though. 

" Lor 1 I wouldn't think so badtof you as to suppose it did," rejoine^ her com¬ 
panion. “ That's not it." 


“ Oh I ’>said Mis&Squecrs, relapsing into melancholy. “ Go on." # • 

“ After a great deal of wrangling, and saying we would never see each other any 
more," continued Miss Price, “ we made it up, and this morning John went and 
wrote our names down to be put up, for the first time, next Sunday, so we shall be 
* married in three v^peks, and I give you notice to get your frock made.” 

There was mingled gall and honey in this intelligence. The prosgect^ the 
friend's being maided so soon was the gall, and the certainty of her not entertaining 
serious designs upon Nicholas was the honey. Upon the whole, the sweet greatly 
. preponderated over the bitter, so Miss-Squeers said she would get the frock made, 
and that she hoped 'Tilda might be happy, though at the same time she didn’t know, 
and would not have her build too much upon it, for men^were strange creatures, 
and a great many married womeq, were very miserable, and wished 'themselves 
single again with all their hearts ; to which condolences Miss Squeers added others 
equally ealculfflld to raise her friend’s spirits and promote her cheerfulness of mind. 

" But come, now, Fanny," said Miss Price, “ I want to have a word or two with 
you about young Mr. Nickleby." 

“ Hf is nothing to me," interrupted Miss Squeers, witlj? hysterical symptoms. 
“ 1 despise him too much!" 

“ Oh, youaon’t nftan that, I’m sure?" replied her friend. “Confess, Fanny; 
don't you like him now?” 

Without returning any direct reply, Miss 9que$rs, all at once, fell into a psffoxysm 
of spitefhl tears, and exclaimed that she \^is a wretched, neglected, miserable 
castaway. * 

“ I hate everybody," said Miss Squeers, “and I wish that everybody was dead— 
that I do." , ( * 

“Dear, deorj" said*Mls3 Price, quite moved by this avowal of misanthropical 
sentiments. " Younot serious, I agri sure." 

“ Yes, I*am," rejoined Miss Squeers, tying tight knots in fter pocket-handkerchief 
and clenching her teeth. "And I wish I was dead too. Therq t ” 

“Oh I you'll think very differently in another fero minutes,” said Matilda. 
“ How qfueh better to take him into favour again, than to fiurf yourself by going 
On ip that way. Wouldn’t it be much nicer, now, to have him ail to yonrselfon 
good terms, in a company-keeping, l<&ve-making, peasant sort of manner?” 

“I don’t know but what Hwouki/' Bobbtft Miss Squeers. “Ohl Tfid^hOW 
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could ybu have acted m mean and dishonourable! I wouldn't have believed it of 
you, if anybody had t#d me." • • 

“ Heyday I ” exclaimed Miss Price, giggling. “ One would suppose I had been 9 
murdering somebody^t least." 
u Very nigh as t^d,”said ^fiss Squeers passionately. * 

‘'And all this, because I happen to h&ve enough of good looks to make people 
civil to*me," cried Miss Price. “ Persons don’t make their own faces, and it’s no 
tnore my fault if mine is a good one than it is other people’s f§ult if theirs is a bad 
one*" 


“Hold your tongue," shrieked Miss*Squeers, In her shrillest ton!?’; “or you'll 
makg me slap you, 'Tilda, and afterwards I stfmld be sorry for it!" - 
It Is needless to say, that, by*this time, the temper of each young lady wa§ in 
some slight degree affected by the tone of her conversation, and that i dash of 
personality was infused into the altercation, in consequence. Indeed, tfie quarrel, 
fron^slight beginnings, rose to a considerable Reight, and was assuming a very 
violent complexion, when both parties, falling into a great passion of tears, ex- 
claiflusd simultaneously, that^they had never thought of bcin^ spoken <0 in that 
way: which exclamation, leading to a remonstrance, gradually brought on on 
explanation : and the upshot was, that they fell into each other's arms and vowed 
eternal friendship; the occasion in question making the fifty-second time of repeat¬ 
ing the same impressive ceremony within a twelvemonth. v 

PdNaal^micability being thus restored, a dialogue naturally ensued upon the 
number and nature of the garments which would be indispensable for Miss Price's 
entrance into the holy state of matrimony, when Miss Squeers clearly showed that 
a great many more than the miller could, or would, afford, were absolutely 
necessary, and could not decently be dispensed with. The young lady then, by 
an easy digression, led^he discourse to her own wardrobe, and after recounting 
its principal beauties at some length, took hc« friend upstairs to make inspection 
thereof. The treasures of two drawers and a closet having been^ displayed, and 
all the smaller articles tried on, it was time for Miss Price to return liome: and as 
she had been in raptures with all the frocks, and had been stricken quite dumb, 
with admiration of a new pink scarf, Miss Squeers said in high good humour, that 
she would walk part off the way with her, for the pleasure of her company, and 
off they went together: Miss Squeers dilating, as they walked along, upon her 
father's accomplishments; and multiplying his income by teii, tp give her friend 
some fgint notion of the vast importance and superiority of hSr family. 

It happened that that particukirtimt?, comprising the shprt daily intdPval which 
was suffered to elapse between what was pleasantly called the dinner, <5f Mr. 
Squeers’* pupils, and their return to the pursuit of Useful knowledge, was precisely 
the hour when Nicholas was accustomed to issue forth for a melancholy walk* and 
to brood, as he sauntered listlessly through thtt village, ypon his miserable lot. 
Miss Squeers knew this perfectly well, but had perhaps forgotten it, for when she 
caught sight of that y^ung gentleman advancing towards theta, she evinced many 
symptoms of surprise and consternation, and assured her friend that sffc “ felt fit 
to drop into the earth." „ 

“Shall we turn back, or’run Into a cottage?" asked Miss Price, "fie don’t 
see us yet.” *> 

*' No, ’Tilda," replied Miss jSqueers, “ it is my duty to go through with it, and 

i winr 0 

As Miss Sqtteett said this is the Woe of one who Iks made a high moral reso* 
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lution, and was, besides, taken with one or two chokes and catchings of breath, 
indicative of feelir%s at a high pressure,eher friend made |o further remark, and 
, they bore straight down upon Nicholas, who, walking with ms eyes bent upon the 
ground, was not aware of their approach until they were close upon him ; other- 
wise he might, perhapf, have giken shelter himself^ » 

Good morning,’’ said Nicholas, bdWinf and passing by. 0 

“ He is going," murmured Miss Squeers. “ I shall choke, Tilda." 

“ Come btek, hjr. Nickleby, do!" cried Miss Price, affecting alarm at her 
friend's threat, but really actuated by a ^malicious wish to hear what Nicholas 
would say; come back, Mr. Nicklctjy I" 

Mr. Nickleby came baclff and lofked as confused as might be, as he inquired 
wlfcthcr the ladies had any commands for him.' 

“ Dorfc stopjto talV #ur g e dMiss Price, liastily; “but support her on the other 
side. How do you feel ifbw, dear ? " 

“ Better,” sighed Miss Squeerf, laying a beaver bonnet of a reddish brown with 
a green veil attached, on Mr. Nickleby’s shoulder. “ This foolish faintness !" 

“ Don'* call it polish, dear," said Miss Price i^her bright eye dancing' with 
merriment as she saw the perplexity of Nicholas ; “ you have no reason to be 
ashamed of it. It's those who are too proud to come round again, without all this 
to-do, that ought to be ashamed." 

" You are resolved to fix it upon me, I see," said Nicholas, smiling, “ although I . 
told you, last night, it was not my fault." r—•**' 11 

“ There ; he $ays it was not his fault, my dear," remarked the wicked Miss 
Price. " Perhaps you were too jealous, or too hasty with him? He says it was not 
his fault. You hear ; I think that's apology enough." 

“ You will not understand me," said Nicholas. “ Pray dispense with this jesting, 
fo/l have no time, and really no inclination, to be the subject or promoter of mirth 
just now.” 

" What do you mean ? ” asked Miss Price, affecting amazement. 

“ Don't aslffiim, ’Tilda," cried Miss Squeers ; " I forgive him." 

“ Dear me," said Nicholas, as the brown bonnet went down on his shoulder 
again, “ this is more serious than I supposed. Allow me I Will you have the 
goodness to hear me speak ? " o 

Here he raised up the brown bonnet, and regarding with most unfeigned aston¬ 
ishment a look of tt&der reproach from Miss Squeers, shrunk back a few paces to 
be out of the reach ol the fair burden, and went on to say : 

“ I anfvery sorry—y-uly and sincerely so^ry-efor having been the cause of any 
difference among you, last night. I reproach myself, most bitterly, for having been 
so unfortunate as to cause the dissension that occurred, although I did so, 1 assure 
you, most unwittingly and heedlessly." 

" Well; that's not /ill you have got to say surely,” exclaimed Mia Price as 
Nicholas paused. 

11 1 fear there isonothing more," ^immered Nicholas ^vith a half anile, and 
looking towards Miss Squeers, “ it is a most awkward thing to $a£—but—the very 
mention of such a supposition makes one look like a puppy—still—may I ask if 
that lady supposes that 1 entertain any—in short, doSs she think 1 am in love with 
her?" -u, 

“ Delightful embarrassment," thought Miss Squqprs, “ I have brought him to it 
at last. Answer for me, dear/' she Whispered to her friend. 

“Docs she think so?” rejoined Miss Price; “of course sire does," 
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“She does t" exclaimed Nicholas with such’energy of utterance ns might have 
been, for the moment, Mistaken for raptu|p. 

“ Certainly,” rCpliedfldiss Price. 

11 If Mr. Nickleby ^ias doubted that, Tilda," said the blushing Miss Squeers in 

soft accents, “ he may set his ytind at rest. * His sentiments Are recipro-" 

'Stop,'* cried Nicholas hurrftdly; ‘•prai^ hear me. This is the grossest and 
wildest •delusion, the completcst and most signal mistake, that ever human being 
laboured under, or committed. I have scarcely seen the young lady &alf a dozen 
times, but if I had seen her sixty times, or am destined to see her sixty thousand, 
it would be, and ^jll be, precisely the saftie. I have not one thought, sJish, or hope 
connected with her, unless it be—and I sayVis, not to, hurt her feelings, but to 
impr&s her with the r%al state of any own—unless it be the one object, dear to my 
heart as life itself, of being one day able to turn my t#iek upon this jtccurscd 
place, never to set foot in it again, or think of it —even think of it—b<lt with loathing 
and disgust." o 

With this particularly plain and straight-forward declaration, which he made with 
all th^ vehemence that his indignant and excited feelings could tying to bjtar upon 
it, Nicholas, waiting to hear no more, retreated. 

But poor Miss Squeers ! Her anger, rage, and vexation; the rapid succession of 
bitter and passionate feelings that whirled through her mind, arc not to be de¬ 
scribed. Refused 1 refused by a teacher, picked up by advertisement, at an annual 
* salar c^jj^ g pounds, payable at indefinite periods, and ''found*’’ in food and lodging 
like the very boys themselves ; and this too in the presence of a Hide chit of a mil¬ 
ler's daughter of eighteen, who was going to be married, in three weeks’ time, to a 
man who had gone down on his very knees to ask her! She could have choked in 
right good earnest, at the thought Of being so humbled. 

But there was one tl^ng clear in the midst of her mortification ; and that wets, 
that she hated and detested Nicholas with all the narrowness of mind and littleness 
of purpose worthy a descendant of the house of Squeers. And there was one com¬ 
fort too; and that was, that every hour in every clay she could wounu .us pride, and 
goad him with the infliction of some slight, or insult, or deprivation, which could 
not but have some effect on the most insensible person, and must be acutely felt by 
one so sensitive as Nikolas. With these two reflections uppermost in herjuiiul, 
Miss Squeers made the best of the matter to her fliciul, by observing that Mr. 
Nickleby was such an odd creature, and of such a violent temper, that she feared 
she should be obliged to give him up; and parted from her. «, 

And ft ere it may be remarked, that Miss Squeers, having bestowed her affections 
(or whatever it might be that,.fh the absence of any tiling better, represented athem) 
on Nicholas "Nickleby, had never once seriously contemplated the possibility of his 
lying of a different opinion from herself in the business. Mbs Squeers reasoned 
that she was prepossessing and beautiful, and that her father was master, and 
Nicholas man, and that her father had saved money, arid Nicholas had none, 
all of which seemed to her conclusive arguments why thcjjyoung man should 
feel only too much honoured by her preference. She had not failed to*recollect, 
other, how much more agreeable she could render his situation if she were 
his friend, and how much more disagreeable if she were his enemy; and, 
doubtless, many. Ies3 scrupulous young gentlemen titan Nicholas would havcf en- , 
couraged her extravagance had it been only for tills very obvious and intelligible 
reason. However, he had thought proper to^Io otherwise, and Miss Squeers was 
outrageous. 
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41 Let him Gee," said the iiritatocl young lady, when she bad regained bar own 
room, and eased h& mind by committing gin assault on Phifr "if I don’t set mothc* 

, against him a little more whentehe comes back 1 " \ 

It was scarcely necessary to do this, bjit Miss Squeers was gs good as her word; 
and poor Nicholas, in Sdditioi^to.bad food, dirty lodging, and {he being compelled 
to witness one dull unvarying roundgof fijualid misery, was treated with every 
special indignity that malice could suggest, or the most grasping cupidity pot 
upon him. e 

Nor was this all? There was another and deeper system of annoyance which 
made his hedit sink, and nearly drove hint wild, by its injustice agd cruelty. 

The wretched creature, Sftiike, sings the night Nicholas had spoken kindly to him 
fn (he schoolroom, had followed him to and fro, urith an evcmestless desire to serve 
or help Win; anticipaVrig such little wants os his humble ability could supply, and 
content only to be near huh. He would sit beside him for hours, looking patiently into 
his face; and a word would brighten up his care-worn visage, and call into jt a passing 
gleam, even of happiness. He was aq altered being ; he had an object now; and 
that objeiv w.is, to^jiow his attachment to tl.c only person—that person a stronger 
—who had treated him, not to say with kindness, but like a human creature. 

Upon this poor bemg, all the spleen and ill-humour th.it could nbt be vented on 
Nicholas were unceasingly bestowed. Drudgery would have been nothing—Smikc 
was well used to <fhat. Buffetmgs inflicted without cause, would have been equally 
a matter of course ; for to them also, he had served a long and weary^^kttice- ' 
ship; but it was'no sooner observed that he had become .attached to Nicholas, than 
spipes and blows, stupes and blows, morning, noon, and night, were his only por¬ 
tion. Squccrs was jealous of the influence which his man had so soon acquired, 
and his family hqted him, and Smikc paid for both, Nicholas saw it, and ground 
his teeth at every repetition of the savage and cowardly attack. 

He had arranged a few regular lessons for the boys ; and one night as he paced 
up and downed dismal schoolroom, his swoln heait almost bursting to think that 
his protection and countenance should have increased the misery of the wretched 
•-being whose peculiar destitution had awakened lus pity, lie paused mechanically in 
a dark corner where sat the object of lus thoughts. 

Thus poor soul was poiing hard over a tattered book, xilh the traces of recent 


teats still uptjjn his face ; v.unlj endeavouring to master some task which a child of 
nine years old, possessed of ordinal y poweis, could have conquered with ease, but 
which, to the addled *L>ram of the cm shod boy of nineteen, w.is a scaled and hopo- 
less mystery. Yet tlienv he sat. patiently conning the page again and again, stimu¬ 
lated by no boyish ambition, o for he was the common jest and scoff even of the 
uncouth objects that congregated about him, but inspired by the one eager desire to 
please his solitary friend. 

Nicholas laid his hapd upon his shoulder. 

“ I can’t do It,” sipci the dejected creature, looking up with latter disappointment 
to every feature. '*Wo, no.’’ 0 t 

** Do nbt try," replied Nicholas. 0 

The boy shook his head, and closing the book with a sigh, looked vacantly round, 
am&iliid ihis head upon his arm. He was weeping. c . 

H Do-wot, for God's sake," said Nicholas, In an agitated voice; 44 1 cannot bear to 
see you." ‘ * i 

"They are more hard with me thatf ever,” soblied the boy. , 

44 1 know it," rejoined Nicholas. “ They aic.” 
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° Bui for jnm/’v seethe dutcwt, '‘I should <1 \l They would lull me; they < 
would j I know they wdA,'*, * t # 

"You will do better^poqr fellow," replied Nicholjff shaking his head mournfully, 
,r whfen J am gone." # • 

“ Gone 1" cried the other, looking intently in his face. 

M Softly I ” rejoined Nicholas.* •‘Yes."* • 

" Are ybu going ? ” demanded the boy in an earnest whisper. 

41 I cannot say," replied Nicholas. I was speaking more (,$ my dm thoughts, 
than to you.” 

“ Tell me," said^pe boy imploringly, "Oh do tell me, will you go—fgr// you?" 

" I shall be driven to that at last !" said Nicholas, • “ The world is before me, 
after all." • # ' # ’ 

14 Tell me,” urged Smike, “ is the world as bad and dismal as this place?" v 
“ Heaven forbid," replied l^cholas, pursuing the train W Ids own thought!, “it* 
hard^t, coarsest toil, were happiness to this.” • 

,r Should I ever meet you there ?" demanded the boy, speaking with unusual 
wildnesg and volubility. # • 

** Yes," replied Nicholas, wilting to spothe him. - - * 

" No, no," said the other, clasping him by the*hand., ** Sliould I—-Should I— 
tell me that again. Say 1 should be sure to find you." 

" You would," replied Nicholas, with the same hu marie Intention, " and I would 
^iclp aft&hifj^you, and not bring fresh sorrow on you rs I have done here." * 
The boy caught both the young man’s hands passionately in hi% and, hugging 
them to his breast, Uttered a few broken sounds which were unintelligible. Squccrs 
entered at the moment, and he shrunk back into his old comer. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

NICHOLAS VARIES THE MONOTONY OF DQTHEBOYS HALL BY A MOST VIGOROUS 
AND REMARKABLE PROCEEDING, WHICH LEADS TO CONSEQUENCES OF gOME 
IMPORTANCE. 

The <^ld, feeble dawn of a January morning was stealing jg at the windows of 
the common sleeping-room, whefi Nicholas, raising himself on his amt looked 
among the prostrate forms which on every side surrounded hifh, as though in search 
of some particular object. * * 

It needed a quick eye to detect, from among the huddled mass of sleepers, the 
form of any given individual. As they lay closely packet^.together, covered, for 
warmth’s sake, with their patched and ragged clothes, little could he distinguished 
but the sharp outlines pale faces, over whjph the sombre ligte shea the same dull 
heavy colour; Wlfo, here and there, a gaunt arm thrust forth : its thinness hidden 
by no covering, but fully exposed to view, in all its shrunken ugliness. There were 
some who, lying on their baefe with upturned feces and*clenched bands, just yypble 
in the leaden light, bore more the aspect of dead bodies than of living creators; 
and there were others coiled up intoEtrange and fantastic postures, such as might 
have been taken for the uneasy efforts of paixfto gain some temporary relief, rather 
than the freaks of slumber. A few—and these were among the youngest of the 
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* children—slept peacefully on, with sn\iles upon their faces, dreaming perhaps of 
home; but ever ^nd again a deep and heavy sigh, breaking thfe stillness of the room, 
announced that some new sleejfer had awakened to the misery of another day; and, 
as morning tdok the place of night, the smiles gradually fgded away, with the 
friendly darkness whfch had given them birth. 

Dreams are the bright creatures of peeeri and%e$end, who**sport on earth in the 
night season, and melt away in the first beam of the sun, which lights £rim care 
and stem reality on their daily pilgrimage through the world. 

Nicholas looked upon the sleepers ; at first, with the air of one who gazes upon a 
scene whicj^ though familiar to him, hasdost none of its sorrowful effect in conse¬ 
quence ; and, afterwards, with a n#re intense and searching scrutiny, as a man 
would, who missed something his eye was accustomed to meet, and had expected 
to rest upon. He was^till occupied iri this search, and had half risen from his bed 
in the fejgernass of his quest, when the voice of Squedffc was heard, calling from the 
bottom of the stairs. a 

? o 

" Now then,” cried that gentleman, "are you going to sleep all day, up there —" 
" You hay hounds?" added Mrs. Squeers, finishing the sentence, and producing, 
at the same time.'-h. sharp sound, like that which is occasioned by the lacing of stays. 
" We shall be down directly, sir,' 1 replied Nicholas. 

" Down directly 1" said Squeers. "Ah! you had better be down directly, or I’ll 
be down upon some of you in less. Where's that Smike ? ” 

^Nicholas lookfcd hurriedly round again, but made no answer. *-> 

" Smike l" Routed Squeers. w 

" Do you want your head broke in a fresh place, Smike?" demanded his amiable 
lady in the same key. 

Still there was no reply, and still Nicholas stared about him, as did the greater 
part of the boys, who were by this time roused. 

" Confound his impudence 1" muttered Squeers, rapping the stair rail impatiently 
with his cane. "Nickleby!" ^ 

•* Well, sij,’* 

" Send that obstinate scoundrel down; don’t you hear me calling?" 

- " He is not here, sir," replied Nicholas. 

" Don’t tell me a lie,” retorted the schoolmaster. " He i&” 

" He is not," retorted Nicholas, angrily, " don't tell me one." 

" We shs41 soon sve that," said Mr. Squeers, rushing up stairs. " I’ll find lum, 
I warrant you." . * 

With ^hich assurance, Mr. Squeers bounced,into the dormitory, and, swinging 
his cane m the aif rea£y for a blow, darted iq£o the corner where the lean body of 
the drudge was usually stretched at night. The cane descended harmlessly upon 
the ground. There was nobody there. 

"What does this mean?” said Squeers, turning round with a very pale face. 
" Where have you hid him ? " 

" 1 have seeh noting of him, since last night," replied Nicholas. 

" Come," said Squeers, evidently frightened, though He endeavoured to look 
otherwise. " you won't save him thijs way. Where is he? " 

" At the bottom of the «rcare$t pond .for aught I know," rejoined Nicholas in a 
low Wee, and fixing his eyes full on the master's face. 

2* D-^a you, what do you mean by that ?" rafprted Squeers la great perturbation. 
Without waiting for a reply, be inquired of the boys whether any one among them 
knew anything of their missing schoolmate. ’ 
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There was a general hum of anxious denial, in «h/midst of which, one shrill voice • 
. was heard to say (as, indeed, everybody thought): 

" Please, sir, I thing Stroke '3 run away, sir." 

" Ha i" cried Squ|fers, turning sharp round; *• Who said that ? " • 

" Tomkins, please sir,” rejoined a chorus of voices. Mr. Saucers made a plunge 
into the crowd, and, at one divf, &ught csuery little Why, habited still in his night 
gear, and the perplexed expression of whose countenance as he was brought 
forward, seemed to intimate that he was as yet uncertain whether hwwas about to 
be punished or rewarded for the suggestion. He was not long*In doubt. 

" You think he has run away, do you, sir ? " demanded Squeers. 

" Yes, please sir, replied the little boy. 

" Htnd what, sir,” said Squeers, patching the little boy suddenly by the arms aqd 
whisking up his drapery in a most dexterous manner, "wtat reason have t you to 
suppose that any boy would slant to run away from this fstablishmenfc? I£rt, sir?' 1 

Tlje child rftised a dismal cry, by wny of answer, and Mr. Squeers, throwing 
himself into the most favourable attitude for exercising his strength, beat him until 
the little urchin in his writhines actually rolled out of his hands,’when hcunercifully 
allowed him to roll away, as he best could. 

"There," said Squeers. "Now if any other boy thinks Smike has run away, 

I shall be glad to have a talk with him." 

There was, of course, a profound silence, during which, Nicholas showed his dis¬ 
gust mwjjjunly as looks could show it. 

"Well, Nickleby," said Squeers, eyeing him maliciously. " Yfu think he has 
run away, I suppose?” 

" I think it extremely likely,” replied Nicholas, in a quiet manner. v 

" Oh, you do, do you? ” sneered Squeers, " Maybe you know he has?” 

" I know nothing of the kind." 

‘' He didn't tell you h9 was going, I suppose, did he ? ” sneered Squeers. 

" He did not,” replied Nicholas; "lam v*ry glad he did not, for it would then 
have been my duty to have warned you in time.” * % 

" Which no doubt you would have been devilish sorry to do," said Squeers in a 
taunting fashion. 

"I should, indeed,# replied Nicholas. "You interpret my feelings with great 
accuracy.” • 

Mrs. Squeers had listened to this conversation, from the Bbttom of the stairs; 
but, now losing all patience, she hastily assumed her night-jacket, and made her way 
tothefeeneof action. 

"What’s all this here to do ? " said#the lady, as the boys Ml off right and If ft, to 
save her the trouble of clearing a passage with her bsawny arms. " What on earth 
are you a talking to him for, Squeery!" 

" Why, my dear," said Squeers, " the fact is, that Smike U not to be found.” 

"Well, I know that," said the lady, "and where’s the* wonddlr? If you get a 
parcel of proud-stomached teachers that set the young dogs qgrebelTing, what else 
can you look fox? N Sir, young man, you just have the kindness to takg yourself 
off to the schoolroom, and take the boys off with you, and don’t you stir out of 
there ’till you have leave give* you, or you and I may fall out in a way that'll spoil 
your beauty, handsome as you think yourself, and so t tell you.” 

" Indeed i ” said Nicholas. 

" Yes; and indeed and iudedl again, Mist#r Jackanapes,” said the excited lady { 

‘ "and } wouldn't keep such as you in the house, another hour, If I had my way.” 

It 
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" Nor Would you If I had rrtine, replied Nicholas. " Now, boys.” 

“Ah I Now toys," said Mrs. Squeerf, mimicking, as {parly as she could, the 
Voice and marker of the usher. “ Follow your leader, boys, and take pattern by 
Sinike if you dare. See what he'll get for himself, when he fe brought back; and, 
mind I t tell you that'you sfyall have as bad, an<^ twice as bsfil, if you so much as 
open your mouths about him." * B 9 

*' If I catch him,” said Squeers, “ I’ll only stop short of flaying him alive. I 
give you notice, boys." 

"tf you catch him,” retorted Mrs. Squeers, contemptuously, “you are sure to, 
you can't k-ilp it, if you go the right way to work, Come! AChy with you l" 

With these words, Mrs. Squeers dismissed the boys, and after a little lightskir- 
ntishing with those in the rear who were preying forward to get out of the way, 
but wejp detained for *fey moments by the throng in front, succeeded in clearing 
the rooiti, wlfbn she confronted hejr spouse alone. 

, “ He is off," said Mrs. Squeers. “ The cow-house and stable are locked dp, so 
he can't be there ; and he’s not downstairs anywhere, for the girl has looked. He 
must have”gone ^prk way, and by a public road too.’* ° 

“ Why must he ? ” inquired Squeers. 

“ Stupid I rt said Mrs. Squeers angrily. “ He hadn't any money, had he ? ” 

“ Never had a penny of his own in his whole life, that I know of/' replied 
Squeers. r 

“To be sure,” rejoined Mrs. Squeers. “ and he didn’t take anytlHng*TcTeat with 
him ; that I'll Answer for. Ha t ha! ha I ” 

“ Ha I ha! ha! ” laughed Squeers. 

" Then, of course,” said Mrs. S., “ he must beg his way, and he could do that 
nowhere but on the public road.” 

“That's true,” exclaimed Squeers, clapping his hands, o 

“True ! Yes ; but you would never have thought of it, for all that, if I hadn't 
said so,” replied his wife. “ Now, tf you take the chaise and go one road, and I 
borrow Swalfbw's chaise, and go the other, what with keeping our eyes open, and 
asking questions, one or other of us is pretty certain to lay hold of him.” 

The worthy lady's plan was adopted and put in execution without a moment’s 
delay* After a very hasty breakfast, and the prosecution or some inquiries in the 
village, tlic Result of^ihich seemed to show that he was on the right track, Squeers 
started forth in the pony-chaise, intent upon discovery and vengeance. Shortly 
afterwards, Mrs. Sheers, arrayed in the^vhitc top-coat, and tied up in oarious 
shawls dad handkerchiefs, issued forth in anoftier chaise and another direction, 
taking wUh her a good-sized bludgeon, seiferal odd pieces of strong cord, and a 
stout labouring man: all provided and carried upon tho expedition, with the sole 
Object of assisting in the capture, and (once caught) insuring die safe custody of 
the unfortunate Smike.* 

Nicholas remained behind, in a tumult of feeling, sensible that whatever might 
be the upshot of the”boy’s flight, ftothii% but painful and deplorable consequences 
were likcjy to ensue from it. Death, from want and exposure to the weather, was 
the best that could be expelled from the protracted wandering of so poor and help¬ 
less a creature, alone and unfriended, through a country of which he was wholly 
ignorant* There was little, perhaps, to choose between this fate and a return 
to tiie tender mercies of the Yorkshire school; buj the unhappy being had 
listed a hold upon his sympathy and compassion, Which made his heart ache Vrt the 

prospect of the suffering he was destined to undergo. He lingered On in restless 

A” 
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anxiety, picturing a thousand possibilities, untif the evening of next day, when * 
Squeers returned, alot£, and unsuccessful. • 

44 No news of the scamp t" said the schoolmaster, who had fvidently been 
Stretching his legs, Or»the old principle, not a few times during the journey. “ Hi 
have consolation fbr<jthis out <# somebody, Nicklebj^ if MA. Squeers don't hunt 
him down; so I give you warning' * • 

'* It is*not in toy power to console you, sir," said Nicholas. *• It is nothing to 
tee." • * 

41 Isn't it ? " said Squeers in a threatening manner. 44 We shall see I" 

44 We shall," rejSteed Nicholas, * • 

44 here's the pony run right off his legs, fnd me obliged to come home with a. 
hack cob, that'll cost fifteen shillings besides other expenses," said Squeers; “who*!* 
to pay for that, do you hear?" • • 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders and remained^ilent. * * 

44 M have it out of somebody I tell you," said Squeers, his usual harsh crafty 
manner changed to open bullying. “None of your whining vapourgigs here, 
Mr. Pwppy, but be off to yeur kennel, for it’s past your bedtimjtl Come I Get 
out!” 

Nicholas bit his lip and knit his hands, involuntarily, for his finger-ends tingled to 
avenge the insult; but remembering that the man was drunk, and that it could 
£ome to little but a noisy brawl, he contented himself with dartinggi contemptuous 
look tyrant, and walked, as majestically as he could, upstairs ; not a littio 

nettled however to observe that Miss Squeers and Master Squeers, find the servant 
girl, were enjoying the scene from a snug comer; the two former, indulging in 
many edifying remarks about the presumption of poor upstarts, which occasioned 
a vast deal of laughter, in which even the most miserable Of all miserable servant 
girls joined > while Nicholas, stung to the quick, drew over his head such bed¬ 
clothes as he had, and sternly resolved that the outstanding account between him¬ 
self and Mr. Squeers should be settled rather more speedily than the latter antici¬ 
pated. % 

Another day come, and Nicholas was scarcely awake when he heard the wheels 
of a chaise approaching the house. It stopped. The voice of Mrs. Squeers was 
heard, and in exultalimi, ordering a glass of spirits for somebody, which was in 
itself a sufficient sign that something extraordinary had happci^d. Nikolas hardly 
dared to look out of the window ; but he did so, and the very first object that met 
his ey€§ was the wretched Smike : so brabbled with mud and fain, so haggard and 
worn, and wild, that, but for his garments being such as go scarecrow&as ever 
seen to wear, he might have been doubtful, even then, of his identity. * •' 

14 lift Him out,” said Squeers, after he had literally feasted his eyes, in silence, 
upon the culprit. “ Bridg him in; bring him in! ” 

44 Take care," cried Mrs. Squeers, as her husband proffered his assistance. 44 We 
tied his legs under the apron and made ’em fast to the chaise, ^ prevent him giving 
us the slip agaiq." 4 • 

With hands trembling with delight, Squeers unloosened the cord; arid Smike, to 
all appearance more dead ^um alive, was brought igto the house and securely 
locked up in a cellar, until such time as Mr. Squeers should deem it expedient to 
operate upon him, in presence of the assembled school. m 

• Upon a hasty consideration of the circumstances, it may be matter of surprise to 
3&me*pWsbas, that Mr. and Mrs. Squeers snould have taken so much trouble to 
1 repossess themselves of an incumbrance of Which it was their wont to complain so 
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loudly; but their surprise wA lease when they are informed that the manifold 
services of the c^pidge, if performed by anybody else, would lhave cost the establish¬ 
ment some ten or twelve shillings per week in the shape of ureges; and furthermore, 
that all runaways were, as a matter of policy, made Severe examples of, at 
Dotheboys Hall, inajmuch as, in consequence of the limited ^ctent of its attractions, 
there was but little inducenUnt, beyond tie powtrftl impulse of fear, for any pupil, 
provided with the usual number of legs and the power of using them, to femain. 

The news*that Smike had been caught and brought back in triumph, ran like 
wild-fire through the hungry community, and expectation was on tiptoe all the 
morning. On tiptoe it was destined to remain, however, ugMl afternoon; when 
Squeers, having refreshed himself wth his dinner, and further strengthened lymself 
by an extra libation or so, made his'appeatqpce (accompanied by his amiable 
partner) with a coui^enance of portentous import, and a fearful instrument of 
flagellation, strong, supple, wax-ended, and new—in short, purchased that morning, 
expressly for the occasion. *' . « 

" Is every boy here ? " asked Squeers, in a tremendous voice. 

Every £>oy was there, but every boy was afraid Jp speak ; so, Squeerg‘glared 
along the lines assure himself; and every eye drooped, and every head cowered 
down, as he did so. 

" Each boy keep his place," said Squeers, administering his favourite blow to the 
desk, and regarding with gloomy satisfaction the universal start which it never 
failed to occasion. “ Nickleby I to your desk, sir.” 

It was remarked by more than one small observer, that there was a very curious 
and unusual expression in the usher's face ; but he took his seat, without opening 
his lips in reply, Squeers, casting a triumphant glance at his assistant and a look of 
most comprehensive despotism on the boys, left the room, and shortly afterwards 
returned, dragging Smike by*the gollar—or rather by that fragment.of his jacket 
which was nearest the place where his collar would have^een, had he boasted such 
a decoration. 

In any o^ef place, the appearance of the wretched, jaded, spiritless object would 
have occasioned a murmur of compassion and remonstrance. It bad some effect, 
even there; for the lookers-on moved uneasily in their seats; and a few of the 
boldest ventured to steal looks at each other, expressive of indignation and pity. 

They were lost on Squeers, however, whose gaze was fastened on the luckless 
Smike, as be inquired, according to custom in such cases, whether he had anything 
to say for himself. , 

" Nothing, I suppose," said Squeers, wish a diabolical grin. * 

Smik^danced round, and his eye rested, fpr an instant, on Nicholas, as if he had 
expectetrnim to intercede; but his look was riveted on his desk. 

" Have you anything to say?” demanded Squeers again : giving his right arm 
two or three flourishes to try its power and suppleness. " Stand a little out of the 
.way, Mrs. Squeers, m f dear; I've hardly got room enough." 

" Spare m£ sir.'^eried Smike. 

"Oh! that's all, is it?" said Squeers. "Yes, I’ll flog youNfithin an inch of 
your life, 1 and spare you that.” 

" Ha, ha, ha," laughed Airs. Squeers, " that's a geod 'un i" 

" I wgs driven to do it," said Smike faintly ; and casting another imploring look 
about Lim. 

" Driven to do it, were you?" saic& Squeers, "^h 1 it wasn’t your ftuflt ;,it wa» 
mine, I suppose—eh ? ", ■ . 
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" A nasty, ungrateful, pig-headed, brutish, olm^ate, sneaking dog," exclaimed t 
Mrs. Squeers, taking gjpiike's head underdier arm, aud administering a cuff at every 
epithet; '* what does fe mean by that ? " # 

" Stand aside, my ^ear," replied Squeers. " We'll try and find out." 

Mrs. Squeers, being out of breath with her exertions, compjjed. Squeers caught 
the boy firmly in bu grip ; oAw*desperstq cut had fallen on his body—he was 
- wincing Horn the lash and uttering a scream of pain—it was raised again, aud again 
about to fall—when Nicholas Nickleby suddenly starting up, cried » Stop l" in a 
voice that made the rafters ring. * 

" Who cried said Squeers, turning savagely round, 

" 1," said Nicholas, stepping forward. " 'Shis must^iot go on." 

" faust not go cm la" cried Squeers, almost in a shriek. 

• " No i" thundered Nicholas. * 

Aghast and stupefied by the boldness of the interference, Squeerg related his 
hold^tf Smike, and, falling back a pace or two, sgazed upon Nicholas with looks 
that were positively frightful. 

“ I’gay must not," repealed Nicholas, nothing daunted; "shall n&t. I will 
prevent it." 

Squeers continued to gaze upon him, with his eyes starting out of his head ; but 
astonishment had actually, for the moment, bereft him of speech. 

" You have disregarded all my quiet interference in this miserable lad’s behalf," 
"said %?icbqlas; "you have returned no answer to the letter itWwhich I begged 
forgiveness for him, and offered to be responsible that he would remain quietly here. 
Don’t blame me for this public interference. You have brought if upon yourself j 
not I.” 

" Sit down beggar!" screamed Squeers, almost beside himself with rage, and 
seizing Smilfc as he spoke. ^ 

" Wretch," rejoined Nicholas, fiercely, "touch him at your peril I I will not 
stand by, and see it done. My blood is up, and I have the strength of ten such 
men as you. Look to yourself, for by heaven I will not spore yftu, if you drive 
me on I” * 

" Stand back," cried Squeers, brandishing his weapon. 

" I have a long serits of insults to avenge," said Nicholas, flushed with passion; 

" and my indignation is aggravated by the dastardly cruelties practised on helpless 
infancy in this foul den. Have a care; for if you do raise the devil within me, the 
consequences shall fall heavily upon your own head I ” 

He nad scarcely spoken, when ^queers, in a violent outbres9c of wrath, and with 
a cry like the howl of a wild beast,,spat upon him, and struck him a Mpw across 
the face with his instrument of torture, which raisecUup a bar of livid flesn as*it was 
inflicted. Smarting with the agony of the blow, and concentrating into that one 
moment all bis feelings of rage, scorn, and indignation, Nicholas sprang upon him, 
wrested the weapon from his hand, and pinning him by thl throat, beat the ruffian 
till he roared for mqrcv. 

Hie boys—with thl exception of Master Squeers, who, coming to his father's 
assistance, harassed the enemy in the rear—moved not hand or foot; but Mrs. 
Squeers, with many shrieks Sat aid, hung on to the tail of her partner's coat, and 
endeavoured to drag him from his infuriated adversary ; while Miss Squeers, who 
had been peeping through the keyhole in expectation of a very diffenftt scene, 
darted in at the very beginning* of the attad% and after launching a shower of ink- 
stands at the usher's head, beat Nicholas to her heart’s content: animating herself 
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*• at every blow,' with the recoll^tien of his having refused her proffered love, and 
thus imparting additional strength to an^um which (as shew took after her mother 
in this respect) was, at no time, one of the weakest. i 

► Nicholas, iiPthe full torrent of his violence, felt the blows no more than if they 
had been dealt with fathers: but, becoming tired of the sSise and uproar, and 
feeling that his arm grew weak beslde% «he thrAv^all his retaining strength into 
half-a-dozen finishing cuts, and flung Squeers from him with all the foremhe could 
muster* Th% violence of his fall precipitated Mrs. Squeers completely over an 
adjacent form ; and*Squeers, striking his head against it in his descent, lay at his 
fill! length on the ground, stunned and motionless. 

Having brought affairs to^his happy termination, and ascertained to his thorough 
satisfaction, that Squeers was only stunned, aigl not dead ^upon Which poifit he 
had had some unpleasant doubts at first), Nicholas left his family to restore him, 
and refined tg consider what course he had better adopt. He looked anxiously 
round for Smike as he left the room, but he was nowhere to be seen. 

After a brief consideration, he packed up a few clothes in a small leathern vaHse, 

, and, finding that nobody offered to oppose his progress, marched boldly out by 
the front door, atftl, shortly afterwards, struck into tfie road which led to Greta 
Bridge. 

When he had cooled, sufficiently to be enabled to give his present circumstances 
some little reflection, they did not appear in a very encouraging light; he had only 
four shillings add a few pence in his pocket> and was something more tliar two- 
hundred and fifjy miles from London, whither he resolved to direct his^steps, that 
he might ascertain, among other things, what account of the morning’s proceedings 
Mr, Squeers transmitted to his most affectionate uncle. 

Lifting up his eyes, as he arrived at the conclusion that there was no remedy for 
this unfortunate state of things, he beheld a horseman coming towards him, whom, 
on nearer approach, ho discovered, tojiis infinite chagrin? to be no otlier than Mr. 
John Browdie, who, clad in cords and leather leggings, was urging his animal 
forward by ujeafts of a thick ash stick which seemed to have been recently cut from 
some stout sapling. 

** "I am in no mood for more noise and riot,” thought Nicholas, " and yet, do 
what 1 will, I shall have an altercation with this honest blogjthead, and perhaps a 
blow br two from yonder staff.” 

In truth there appeared some reason to expect that such a result would follow 
from the encounter, for John Browdie no sooner saw Nicholas advancing than he 
reined in^hls horse by the footpath, and waited gntil such time as he should come 
up; looking, meanwhite, very sternly between* the horse's ears at Nicholas, as he 
came on at his leisure, • 

"Servant, young genelman,” said John, 

"Yours,” said Nicholas, 

"Weel; we hh' met* at last," observed John, making the stirrup ring under a 
Smart touch orthe auh stick. 

"Yes,” replied Nicholas, hesitating, Cornel” hesaid, frtnkly, after A moment’s 
pause, " we parted on no very good terms the last time we met; it was my fault, I 
believe; but I had no intention of offending you, andrno idea that Z was doing so. 

I was very sorry for it, afterwards. Will you shake hands ?" 

* " Shrike bonds 1 ” cried the good-humoured Yorkshireraan ; " ah i that I wed 
at the same time, he bent down front the saddle, %nd gave Nicholas’s fi« ajmge 
Wrench: " but wa'at be the matther wi* thy feace, man ? it be all brokken loike.” 
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"It is a cut*” said Nicholas, turning scarlet, af he spoke,—"a blew; but l 
returned it to the giver, and with good interest too.” 

"Noa, did'ee, thoiygi?" exclaimed John Browdie, »* Weil dAne 1 I loikt? 'im 
fcrthot.” , 

" The fact is,” saidSNicholas, not very welt knowing how to make the avowal, 
"the fact is that I hffte been ilWowted.” * # 9 

" Noa* interposed John Browdie, in a tone of compassion ; for he was a giant 
in strength and stature, and Nicholas, very likely, in his eyes, seemed a mere dwarf; 
" dean't say thpt." • 


" Yes, I have,” replied Nicholas, " by tyat man Squecrs, and I have beaten him 
soundly, and am lOTving this place in conseqi^nce.’’ ^ * 

" 'What 1 ” cried John Browdie, with such an ecstatic shout, that the horse quite 
shyed at it. " Beatten the schoolmeasther! Ho i ho l ho 1 Beatten the school 
measther! who ever heard o’ the loiko o' thot noo! pi A us thee hondjgean, 
yoongster. Beatten the schoolmeasther 1, Dangit, I loove thee for’A ” * 

Wffh these expressions of delight John Browdie laughed and Laughed again— 
so loud that the echoes far and wide, sent back nothing but jovial peals of merri- 
ment*~hnd shook Nicholas % the hand, meanwhile, no less heartily. \Vhcn his 
mirth had subsided, he inquired what Nicholas meant to do ; on his informing him 
to go straight to London, he shook his head doubtfully, and inquired if he knew 
how much the coaches charged to carry passengers so far. 

• " 1%), I do not,” said Nicholas; " but it is of no great consequqpce to me, for I 
intend walking. ” 

" Gang awa’ to Lunnun afoot* I ” cried John, in amazement. 9 
" Every step of the way,” replied Nicholas, " I should be many steps further 
on by this time, and so good-bye 1" 

" Nay, noo,” replied the honest countryman, reining in his impatient horse, 
"stan* stilt, tell'ee. Hodtaiuch cash hast thee gotten ? " 

"Not much,” said Nicholas, colouring, "but I can make it enough, Where 
there's a will there's a way, you know.” * 

John Browdie made no verbal answer to this remark, but putting hi^hand in his 
pocket pulled out an old purse of soiled leather, and insisted that Nicholas should 
borrow from him whatever he required for bis present necessities. 

" Dean't be afeard, mun," he said ; " tak' eneaf to carry thee whoam, Tfcce'lt 
pay me yan day, a' warrant.” • # 

Nicholas could by no means be prevailed upon to borrow more than a sovereign, 
with Wllch loan Mr. Browdie, aft^ maqy entreaties that he w9hld accept of more 
(observing, with a touch of Yorkshire ^aution, that if he didqjt spend it alfhe could 
put the surplus by, till he had an opportunity of remitting it carriage free), waS fain 
to content nimself. 

" Tak’ that bit o’ timber to help thee on wi' mun,” he added, pressing his stick on 
Nicholas, and giving his hand another squeeze ; " keep a good heart and bless thee. 
Beatten the schoolmeasther I 'Cod it’s the best thing a’ve heard tbis4wonty year I” 
So. saying, atgi indulging, with more dAicacy than might nave been expected 
from him. in another series of loud laughs, for the purpose of avoiding tlfe thanks 
which Nicholas poured forty* J°^ n Browdie set spurs 4 to his horse, and went oft* 
at a smart canter : looking back, from time to time, as Nicholas stood gazing after 
him, and waving his hand cheerily, as if to encourage him on his way. Nicholas 
watched' the horse and rider until they disapjjeared over the brow of a distant hill, 
flnd tflen set forward on his journey. 


4 
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t He did not travel far that afternoon, for by this time it was nearly dark, and 
there had been ^ heavy fall of snow, which not only rendered the way toilsome; 
but the track uncertain and difficult to find, after daylight save by experienced 
wayfarer's. HI lay, that night, at a cottage, where beds were let at a cheap rate to 
the more humble dags of travellers ; and, rising betimes next morning, made-his 
way before night to BorougHbridge. Passing thUnfgh that totro in search of Some 
che^p resting-place, he stumbled upon ’an empty bam within a couple ofi» hundred 
yards of the roadside ; in a warm comer of which he stretched his weary limbs, 
and soon fell asleep* 

When he awoke next morning, and triad to recollect his dreamy, which had been 
all connected with his recant sojoup at Dotheboys Hall, he sat up, rubbed bis 
eyes, and stared—not with the most compose^ countenance possible—at Some 
motionless object which seemed to be stationed within a few yards in front of him. 

“ Stftyige f cried Nicholas ; “can this be some lingering creation of the visions 
that have scarcely left me! It cannot be .real—and yet I—I am awake I Smike 1" 
The form moved, rose, advanced, and dropped upon its knees at his feet! It 
was Smik% indeed. 

“ Why do you%neel to me?” said Nicholas, hastiljf raising him. r 

“To go with you—anywhere—everywhere—to the world's end—to the church¬ 
yard grave," replied Smike, clinging to his hand. “ Let me, oh do let me. You 
are my home—my kind friend—take me with you, pray.” 

“ 1 am a frieiti who can do little for you,” said Nicholas, kindly. " How camtf 
you here?" '*’* 

He had followed him, it seemed ; had never lost flight of him all the way ; had 
watched while he slept, and when he halted for refreshment; and had feared to 
appear before, lest he should be sent back. He had not 1 intended to appear now, 
but Nicholas had awakened more suddenly than he looked for, and he had had 
bo time to conceal himself. *• 

“ Poor fellow I ” said Nicholas, “ your hard fate denies you any friend but one, 
and he is nearly as poor and helpless as yourself.” 

“ May I—may I go with you?" asked Smike, timidly. . “1 will be your faithful 
hard-working servant, I will, indeed. I want no clothes," added the poor creature, 
drawing his rags together; “ these will do very well. 1 onta.want to be near you." 

"And you shall," cried Nicholas. " And the world slialF deal by you os it does 
by me, till one or both of us shall quit it for a better. Come 1" 

With these words he strapped his burden on his shoulders, and, taking his stick 
in one hand, extended the other to his tldfchtetj. charge; and so they out 
of the olS barn together. f 


« CHAPTER XIV. t 

1 ® 

HAVING THE MISFORTUNE TO TREAT OF NONE BUT COMMON PEOPLE, tS 

NECESSARILY A MEAN AND VULGAft CHARACTER. 

6 1 

IN that*quarter of London in which Golden Square is situated, there is a by¬ 
gone, faded, tumble-down street, witfe two irregular tows of tall meagre 
which Seem to have Hared each other out of oounteoa&ce yeapt ago. 
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chimneys appear to have grown dismal and melfncholy, from having had nothing* 
better to look at tha* the -chimneys ovftr the way. Their tops #uo battered, and 
broken, and blackenea with smoke,; and, here and there, some taller stack than 
the rest inclining heagily to one side, and toppling over the roof, seems to meditate 
taking reverse for h^f-a-centuiy’^neglcct^by crushing die inhabitants of the garrets 

• The fcRvis who peck about the kennels, jerking their bodies hither and thither 
with a gait which none but town fowls are ever seen to a(Jopt, afld which any 
country cock or hen would be puzzled to understand, are perfectly in keeping with 
the crazy habitaftas of Jheir owners. Bingv, ill-plumed, drowsy flu^prers, sent, 
like giany of the neighbouring children, to gero livelihdad in the streets, they hop, 
from stone to stone, fti forlorn seaach of some hidden eatable in the mud, and c^n 
scarcely raise a crow among them. 'Die only one with anything approaching to a 
voice, is an aged bantam at the baker's; and even he Is hoarse, in* consequence 
of bad living in his last place. • 

To judge from the size of the houses, they have been, at one time, tenanted by 
persoAi of better condition tfym their present occupants ; but they are now let off, 
by the week, in floors or rooms, and every door has almost as mlPny plates or bcll- 
handles as there are apartments within. The windows are, for the same reason, suf¬ 
ficiently diversified in appearance, being ornamented with every variety of common 
blind and curtain that caq easily be imagined; while every doorway is blocked up and 
rend^ed rearly impassable by a motley collection of children and portenpots of all 
sizes, from the baby in arms agd the half-pint pot, to the fuU-growg girl and half- 
gallon can. 

In the parlour of one of these houses, which was, perhaps, a thought dirtier than 
any of its neighbours ; which exhibited more bell-handles, children, and porter-pots, 
and caught,.in all its fre^mess, the first gust of the thick black smoke that poured 
forth, night and day, from a large brewery hard by; hung a bill announcing that 
there was yet one room to let within its walls, .though on wlmt story the vacant 
room could be—regard being had to the outward tokens of many lodges winch the 
whole front displayed, fro'm the mangle in the kitchen-window to the flower-pots on 
the parapet—it tvould have been beyond ‘ the power of a calculating boy to 
discover. • 

The common stairs of this mansion were bare and carpetless ; but a cHrious 
visitor who had to climb his way to the top, might have obs&ved thift there were 
not wqpting indications of the progressive poverty of the iniqptes, although their 
rooms were shut. Thus, the firsWlooi®’ lodgers, being flush of furniture kept an 
old mahogany tablb—real ms$logany*-on the landing-place dUtslde, which was only 
taken in, when occasion required. On the second story the spare furniture dwindled 
down to a couple of old deaVfehairs, of which one, belonging to the back-room, was 
shorn of a leg, and bottomless. The story above, boasted.no greater excess than* 
a worm-eaten wash-tub; and the garret landing-place displayed no ^costlier articles 
than two crippled pitchers and some broke® blacking-bottles. 

tt was on thi ^ 1 garret landing-place that a hard-featured, square-faced man, elderly 
and shabby, stopped to unlock the door of the front attic, into which, having sur- 3 
mounted the task of turning the rusty key in its still rilore rusty wards, he walked 
with the air of legal owner. •' 

This person wore a wig of short, coarse, red hair, which he took off with his hat, 
ahd huag upon a nail. Having adopted HI its place a dirty cotton nightcap, and 
■' grope!A hbout in the dark till he found a remnant of CandH^ lse knocked at the pajv 
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•tition which divided the two genets, end inquired, in & loud volqe, ; 

I^oggs^ed-'eHghi. • • 

The pounds that came beck were stifled by the lath &nd$last£r, and it seemed 
moreovdras though the speaker had uttered them from the interior of a mug of 
other drinking vessel »but they were in the voice of Newman, lad conveyed fevepjy, 
in the affirmative. • • ® • 

"A nasty night, Mr, Noggs ! " said the man in the nightcap, stepping into light 
his candle. • 

" Does it rain?" asked Newman. 

" Does i^P " replied the other pettishly,* 11 1 am wet through.'^ 

" It doesnt take much to wet you And me through, M* 1 . CrowU” said Newman, 
laj ing his band upon the lappel of his threadbarq coat. « * 

“ Well; and that muesli the more vexations," observed Mr, Crow), in the Same 
pettish fane, » • 

Uttering a low querulous growl, Ahe speaker, whose haTsh countenance wag the 
very epitome of selfishness, raked the seanty fire nearly out of the grate, and, 
emptying the glass which Noggs had pushed towards |}im, inquired where hp kept 
his coals. * 

• Newman Noggs pointed to the bottom of a cupboard, and Mr. Crowl, seising 
the shovel, threw on half the stock : which Noggs very deliberately took off again, 
without saying a word. • 

“ You have not turned saving, at this time of day, I hope ? " said CrowJ. * * 

> Newman poigted to the empty glass, as though it were a sufficient refutation 
of the charge, and briefly said that he was going downstairs to supper. 

“ To the Kenwigses ? ’’ asked Crowl. 

Newman nodded assent. 

“ Think of that now 1" said Crowl. “If I didn’t—thinking that you yram certain r 
not to go, because you said you wouldn't—tell Kenwigs I couldn't come, and make 
up my mind to spend the evening with you I" 

“ I was ol^ged to go," said Newman. “ They would have me, 

“ Well; but what's to become of me?" urged the selfish man, who never thought 
of anybody else. “ It's all your fault. I'll tell you what—Hi sit by your fire till 
you come back again." # 

Neuman cast a despairing glance at his small store of fuel, but, not having tne 
courage to fly no—fftvord which in all his life he never had said at the right time, 
either to himself or^anyone else—gave way to the proposed arrangemenL Mr. 
Crowl immediately went about making Himself as comfortable, with, Newman 
Noggs’s means, as drcflm&mces would admitted his being mad!#*' 

The lodgers tef whom CroWl had made allusion under the designation of “ the 
Kenwigses," were the wife and olive branches of onfeqMr. Kenwigs, a turner in 
ivory, who was looked qpon as a person of some consideration on the premise^ in P 
asmuch as he occupied the whole of the first floor, comprising a suite of two rooms, 
Mrs. Kenwigs, too, Aas quite a lady in fcer manners* and olA very genteel family, 
having an uncle who collected a water-rate; besides which disflaetton, the two 
eldest of her little girls went twice a week to & dancing-school in the neighbourhood, 
and h&d flaxen hair, tied wiftt blue ribands, hanging inAuxuraat pigtails down their 
backs ^jW5^t,'wore little white trousers with frills round the ankles—-for «U- of 
rswflM^and many more equally valid hut too pumerous to mention, Mrif. Kenwig* - 
Oms ^sidtered a very desirable persohStb know, onefwasthe constaiit iheme of W 
‘ti^ost^isfh the street, and «fesn 
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Itwas the anniversary of that happy day 90 wWch the Church of England, as by« 
law established, had bytowedMrs. Kenwigs upon Mr. Kenwigs ^ and in grateful 
commemoration of tbflsame, Mrs. Kenwigs had invited a few select fi tends to 
cards and a supper In the first floor, and had put On a new gown to rflcehre them in: 
which gown, being dr a flaming colou r and made upon a juvenile principle, was so 
successful that Mr. Ken wigs said fhe eighs years of matrimony and the five children 
seeingd .aM a dream, and Mrs. Kenwigs younger and more blooming than on the 
very first Sunday he had kept company with her, * 

Beautiful as Mrs. Ken wigs looked when she was dressed though, And so stately 
that you would hggp supposed she had a 000 k and housemaid at least, agd nothing 
to do but order them about, she had a wejfld of trouble with the preparations ; 
more? indeed, than qfre, being 04 a delicate and genteel constitution, could hasp 
sustained, had not the pride of housewifery upheld her. Atjast, however, all the 
things that had to be got together were got together, and»all the things th®A*had to. 
be g<£ out of the way were got out of the way, tftid everything was ready, and the 
collector himself having promised to come, fortune smiled upon the occasion. 

The- party was admirably ^selected. There were, first of all, Mr. Keewigs and 
Mrs. Kenwigs, and four olive Kenwigses who sat up to supper; firstly, because it 
was but right that they should have a treat on such a day ; and secondly, becauso 
their going to bed, in presence of the company, would have been inconvenient, not 
to say improper. Then, there was a young lady who had made Mrs, Kcnwigs's 
ftressjeand \gho—it was the most convenient thing in the world—iflring in the two- 
pair back, gave up her bed to the baby, and got a little girl to watc^ it. Then, to 
match this young lady, was a young man, who had known Mr. Kenwigs when be 
was a bachelor, and was much esteemed by the ladiaS, As bearing the reputation of 
a rake. To these, were added a newly-married octuple, who had visited Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenwigs in their courtship; and a sister of Mwl. Ken wigs's, who was quite a 
beauty; besides whom, there was another young man, supposed to entertain 
honourable designs upon the lady last mentioned; and Mr. Noggs, who was a 
genteel person to ask, because he had been a gentleman once. There >gere also an 
elderly lady from the back parlour, and one more young lady, wild, next to the 
collector, perhaps was the great lion of the party, bdng the daughter of a theatrical 
fireman, who "went o#* in the pantomime, and had the greatest turn for the stage 
that was ever known, being able to sing and recite in a manner that brought the 
tears into Mrs. Kcnwigs's eyes. There was only one drawback upon tte pleasure 
of seeing such friends, and that was, that the lady in the back parlour, who was 
very fat, and turned of sixty, came*in a lSw book-muslin dress, and short kid gloves, 
which so exasperates Mrs. Kenwigs, that that lady assured ffer visitors, in private, 
that if it hadn't happened that the supper was cooking at the back-parlour grate at 
that moment, she oertainly wftfld have requested its representative to withdraw. 
t " My dear," said Mr. Kdnwtgs, “ wouldn't it be better to begin aground game?" 

" Kenwigs, my dear,” returned his wife, " l am surprise^ at you 0 Would you 
begin without my und|$ *• ® & 

" I forgot thetollector," said Kenwigs { " oh no, that would never do.% 

" He’s so- particular," said Mrs. Kenwigs, turning to the other married lady, 

" that if webeganwkhout hhfl, I Should be out of his wtU for ever." ^ - - 
v Dear I " cried the marriedlady. ’• 

"You've no idea what he is," replied Mrs. Kenwigs 1 m and yet SS good a 
creature as eyer breathed." * 9 ^ 

. "The Modest-hearted man as ever was/' said Kenwigs, 
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* "It goes to Kb heart, 1 believe, t% be forced to cut the water off, when the people 
don't,pa^/' obsested the bachelor friend, intending a joke. » 

" George/’ !gud Mr. Kenwigs, solemnly, "hone of that, if^ou please." 

'* It was Only fay joke," said the friend, abashed. _ 

" George," rejoined Ml. Kenwigs, " a joke b a wery gooc^ thing—a wery good 
thing—but when that joke is made at the%xpeas£ of Mrs. Kenwigs 1 s feelings, I set 
my face against it. A man in public life expects to be* sneered at—it is thfc fault of 
his elewated I itiwatjpn, and not of himself. Mrs. Kenwigs’s relation is a public 
man, and that he knows, George, and that he can bear; but putting Mrs. Kenwigs 
out of the ^question (if I could put Mrs. Kenwigs out of the qgrstion on such an 
occasion as this), I have the honour t#be connected with the collector by marriage; 

ami I cannot allow these remarks in my-"• Mr. Kenwigs was going to say 

" hous^" but he rounded the sentence with “ apartments." 

At thi coftlusion of tfiese observations, which drew forth evidences of acute 
feeling from Mrs. Kenwigs, and hid the intended effect of impressing the company 
with a deep sense of the collector's dignity, a ring was heard at the bell. 

" That’! him,'^whispered Mr. Kenwigs, greatly excited. “ Morleena, my* dear, 
run down and let your uncle in, and kiss him directly you get the door open. 
Hem \ I^et’s be talking." 

Adopting Mr. Kenwigs's suggestion, the company spoke very loudly, to look easy 
and unembarrassed ; and almost as soon as they had begun to do so, a short old 
gentleman, in drabs and gaiters, with a face that might have been curved cut of 
lignum vita, far anything that appeared to the contrary, was led playfully in by 
Miss Morleena Kenwigs, regarding whose uncommon Christian name it may be 
here remarked that it had been invented and composed by Mrs. Kenwigs previous 
to her first lying-in, for the special distinction of her eldest child, in case it should 
prove a daughter. * f 

“ Oh uncle, 1 am so glad to see you," said Mrs. Kenwigs, kissing the collector 
affectionately on both cheeks. " So glad !" 

" Many happy returns of the day, my dear," replied the collector, returning the 
compliment. 

Now, this was an interesting thing. Here was a collector of water-rates, without 
his ^ook, without his pen and ink, without his doubft knock, without his 
intimidatioij, kissing—actually kissing—an agreeable female, and leaving taxes, 
summonses, notices that he had called, or announcements that he would never call 


again, for two quarters' due, wholly out of the question. It was pleasant to see 
how the Company looked on, quite absorbid in «the sight, and to behold nods 
and winks with which they expressed their gratification at finding so much humanity 
in a tax-gatherer. “ . 

" Where will you sit, unde?" said Mrs. Kenwigs,'ip the full glow of family pride, 
which the appearance ef her distinguished relation occasioned. 

“Anywheres, my deqr," said the collector, “lam not particular." 

Not particular I *What a meek collector. If he had be^p an author, who knew 
his place, he couldn't have been more humble. “ 

“ Mr. Lillyvidt,” said Kenwigs, addressing the collector, “some friends here, sir, 
lire very anxious for the honour of—thank yon—Mr. aftd Mrs, Cutler, Mr, Lfllyvick." 
, “ ftgtud to know you, sir," said Mr. Cutler, “I’ve heard ofyou very often/’ 
Theta were not mere words of ceremony; for, Mr. Cutler, having kept house in 
Mr. Lillyvick's parish, had heard of Him very often*indeed, His attention in polling 
f£d bten quite extraordinary. 
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" George, you know, I think, Mr. Lillyvick/* laid Kenwigs; "lady from down-* 
stairs—Mr. Lillyvick. • Mr, Snewkes—*Mr. Lillyvick. Miss Gre^i—Mr. Lillyvick. 
Mr. Lillyvick—Miss fretowker of the* Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Very glad to 
make two phiblic cljpacters acquainted i Mrs. Kenwigs, my deal, will you sort 
the counters ?" * . « 

Mrs. Kenwigs,. with the assist Uice of Newman Nfiggs (who, as he performed 
sundry little acts of kindness for the children, at all times and seasons, was 
humoured in his request to be taken no notice of, and was merely spoken about in 
a whisper, as the decayed gentleman), did as she was desired; and the greater part 
of the guests saW^own to speculation, while Newman himself, Mrs. Kgiwigs, and 
Miss Petowker of the Theatre Royal, Drury lime, looked after the supper-table. 

While the ladies were thus busying themselves, Mr. Lillyvick was intent up^it 
the game in progress, and aS all should be fish that comes tq,a water-collectors net, 
the dear old gentleman was by no means scrupulous in appropriating*) hinftelf the 
property of his neighbours, which, on the coiftrary, he abstracted whenever aiv 
opportunity presented itself, smiling good-humouredly all the while, and making so 
many* condescending speeches to the owners, that they were delighted with his 
amiability, and thought in their hearts that he deserved to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at least. 

After a great deal of trouble, and the administration of many slaps on the head to 
the infant Kenwigses, whereof two of the most rebellious were summarily banished, 
C 16 flbth was laid with much elegance, and a pair of boiled fowl*? a large piece of 
pork, apple-pie, potatoes %id greens, Were served ; at sight of wlych, the worthy 
Mr. Lillyvick vented a great many witticisms, and plucked up amazingly ; to the 
immense delight and satisfaction of the whole body of admirers. 

Very well and very fast the supper went off; no more serious difficulties occurring, 
than those which arose from the incessant demand for clean knives and forks : 
which made poor Mrs. Kenwigs wish, morp than once, that private society adppted 
the principle of schools, and required that every guest should bring liis own knife, 
fork, and spoon ; which doubtless would be a great accommodation in many cases, 
and to no one more so than to the lady and gentleman of the house, especially if 
the school principle were carried out to the full extent, and the articles were 
expected, as a matter If delicacy, not to be taken away again. 

Everybody having eaten everything, the table was cleared in a most alalming 
hurry, and with great noise; and the spirits, whereat the ey«fe of Nc.hnan Noggs 
glistered, being arranged in order, with water both hot and cold, the party 
composed themselves for conviviality; Mr. Lillyvick being stationed in a lgrge arm¬ 
chair by the fire-side, and the four little Kenwigses disposed On a small form iq front 
of the company with their flaxen tails towards them,* and their faces to the fire ; an 
arrangement which was no ^>oner perfected, than Mrs. Kenwigs was overpowered 
by the'feeling of a mother, and fell upon the left shoulder of Mr. Kenwigs dissolved 
in tears. ’ 

"They are so beautiful,” said Mrs. Kemyigs, sobbing. -J 
" Oil, dear,"'Said an the ladies, " so they arc I It’s very natural you should fed 
proud of that; but don't give way, don’t.” 

" 1 can—not help it, and i? don’t signify,” sobbed Mrs. Kenwigs; "oh! they’re 
too beautiful to live, much too beautiful I" > 

On hearing this alarming presentiment of their bdng doomed to an eariy death 
In the flower of their infancy, ah four little girls raised a hideous cry, and, burying 
their heads in their mother's lap simultaneously, screamed until the eight flaxen 
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* toils vibrated Again; Mrs. Kenwigs meanwhile clasping them alternately to her 
bosom, with attitudes expressive of distraction, which Miss, J*etowker herself might 
have copied. • / 

At length, the anxious mother permitted herself to be soothed into a mote tranquil 
State, and the little l&nwigsgs, being aim comgpyd, were distributed among the 
company, to prevent the possibility of Mrs. Kenwigs being again overcome by the 
blase of their combined beauty. This done, the ladies and gentlemen united in 
prophesying that they would live for many, mftny years, and that there Was no 
occasion at all for Mrs. Kenwigs to distress herself: which, In good truth there did 
not appeawto be ; the loveliness of ijie children by no means j^Tifying her appre¬ 
hensions. * « 

* " This day eight year,” said Mr. Kenwigs aftit a pause. * Dear me—ah i" 
Thigrefiection was fdhqed by all present, who said " Ah 1" first, and " dear me," 

afterwards. * * 

" I was younger then,” tittered Mrs. Kenwigs. * 

"No," said the collector. 

" CertaTnly noft” added everybody. * • 

" 1 remember my niece,” said Mr, Lillyvick, Surveying hfe audience with a grave 
air; “ I remember her, on that very afternoon, when she first acknowledged to her 
mother a partiality for Kenwigs. ' Mother,' she says, * 1 love him i ’” 

” ' Adore hiiq,' I said, uncle," interposed Mrs. Kenwigs. n , j r 

" ' Love him,' I think, my dear,” said the collector, ijpnly. 

11 Perhaps ydu are right, uncle," replied Mrs. Kenwigs, submissively. " I thought 
it was 1 adore.' " 

"' Love,’ my dear," retorted Mr. Lillyvick, “ * Mother,' she says, ' I love him 1* 

* What do I hear?’ cries her mother; and instantly falls into strong conwulsions,” 

A general exclamation of astonishment burst front the lompany. 

" Into strong conwulsions," repeated*Mr. Lillyvick, regarding theft! with a rigid 
look. " Kenwigs will excuse my saying, in the presence of friends, that there was 
a very greaFobjection to him, on the ground that he was beneath the family, and 
would disgrace it. You remember, Kenwigs?" 

"Certainly," replied that gentleman, in no way displeasgd at the reminiscence, 
inasmuch as it proved, beyond all doubt, what a high family Mrs. Kenwigs came of. 

" I shared in that^feeling," said Mr. Lillyvick: " perhaps it was hatural; perhaps 
ft Wasn't," 

A gentle murmti? seemed to say, that, one # of Mr. Lfilyvick's statioft/the ob¬ 
jection > 9 as not only natural, but highly prai^worthy. ' ' 

" t came round to him in t[me," said Lillyvick. " After they were married, and 
there was no help for it, I was one of the first to say that Kenwigs must be taken 
notice of. The family did take notice of him, in consequence, and on my repre¬ 
sentation ; and* I am bound to say—and proud to say—that I have always found 
him a very ftbnes^ well-behaved, upright, respectable sort of man, Kenwigs. 
-Shake hands." 0 w 9 

i '* I at& proud to do it, sir," said Mr. Kenwigs. 

"So am I, Kenwigs," rejoined Mr. Lillyvick. , 

" A vfry happy life I have led with your niece, air," said Kenwigs, 
t "Ittvouldhave been your own fault if you had not, dr,” remarked Mr. L81yviclc, 
" Jvforieena Kenwigs,” cried her dpther, at this crisis, much affected, "kiss your 
dear Uncle 1" ' ■ 

The young lady did m she was requested, and the three othef hule, girls were 
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successively hoisted up to the collector^ countenance, and subjected to the same * 
process, which Was aiferwards repeated on them by the majority <£ those present. 

“ Oh dear, Mrs. Kenwigs,” said Miss Petowker, "while Mr. Nqggs is making 
. that punch to drink happy returns in, do let Morleena go through that figure dance 
before Mr. Lillyvick.* 

"No, 410 , my dear," replied Mrs. Kemvigs, "it will only worry my uncle.” 

** It can’t worry him, I amaure,” said Miss Petowkcr. '' You mil Jje very much 
pleased, won't you, sir?" * 

“ That I am mre I shall," replied the collector, glancing at the punch-mixer. 
"Weil then, In tell you what," stud Mr^ Kenwigs, "Morleena shh.il do the 
steps! if uncle can persuade Miss Petowker to recite us the Blood-Drinker's Burial, 
afterwards.” * * • 

There was a great clapping of hands and stamping of fdfct, at thisproposition ; 
the subject whereof, gently inclined her head several times, «n acknowledgment of 
the rlfception. 

" Ypu know,” said Miss Petowker, reproachfully, "that I dislike doing anything 
profes^onal in private partieii” 

"Oh, but not herei” said Mrs. Kemvigs. "We are all so very friendly ami 
pleasant, that you might as well be going tlirough it in your own room; lwsides, 
the occasion-” 

« " L eant resist that,” interrupted Miss Petowker '■‘anything in n)g humble power 
I shall be delighted to do.” 

Mrs*,Kenwigs und Miss Petowker had arranged a small programme of the enter¬ 
tainments between them, of which this was the prescribed order, but they had 
settled to have a little pressing on both sides, because it looked more natural. 
The company being all ready, Miss Petowker hummed a tune, and Morleena 
danced a dance; having previously had the soles of her shoes chalked, with as 
much care as if she were going on the tight-rope. It was a very b^mtiful figure, 
comprising a great deal of work for the arms, and was received with unbounded 
applause. ' • • 

" If I was blessed with a—a child-" said Miss Petowker, blushing, "g)( such 

genius as that, I would have her out at the Opera instantly.” 

Mrs. Kenwigs sighed, and looked at Mr. Kcnwigs, who shook his liea<f#and 
observed that he was doubtful about it. 

“ Kemvigs is afraid,” said Mrs. K. 

" W|ya.t of ? ” inquired Miss Petowker^ " not of her failing ?”• 

"Oh no,” replied Mrs. Kenwigs, "but if she grew upugiat she is only 
think of the young dukfes and marqui&s. 1 ' * 

"Very right,” said the collector. 

"Stijl,” submitted Miss Petowker, "if she took a proper pride in herself, you 
know——■" • • 

"There's a good deal in that,” observed Mrs. Kenwigs, looMng at he? husband. 
"I only know—’’ faltered MisS Petowke?,—" it may be no rule to be sure—but 
1 have never found any inconvenience or unpleasantness of that sort.” * 

Mr. Kenwigs, with becomjpg gallantry, said that settled the question at once, 
and that he would take the subject into his serious consideration. Tlys being 
resolved upon* Miss petowker was 4 *entreated ta begin the Blood-Drinker's Burial; 
to which end, that young lady 4* down her tack hair, and taking up her position 
at theiother end of the room, with the bachelor friend posted in a corner, to rush 
out at ths dud " in death expire,” and cOt£h her in his arms when she died raving 
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mad, went through the performance with extraordinary spirit, and to the great 
terror of the littfcs Kenwigses, who were all but frightened igto fits. 

, The ecstasies consequent upon the effort had not yet fhbsided, and Newman 
(who had not been thoroughly sober at so late an hour for along, long time) had 
not yet been able U put in a word of announcement that Yhe punch was ready, 
when a hasty knock was h&rd at the ro&m-doo^ fthich elicited a shriek from Mrs. 
Kenwigs, who immediately divined that the baby had fallen out of bed. * 

" Who is r .hat ?” w demanded Mr. Kenwigs, sharply. 

" Don't be alarmed, it's only me," said Crawl, looking in, in his nightcap. 
"The bqtyyis very comfortable, for I peeped into the room ag-/ came down, and 
it's fast asleep, and so is the girl; find I don’t think the candle will set fire to the 
Jxrd-curtain, unless a draught was to get intp the room-git's Mr. Noggs' that's 
wanted." m 

" Me !" Cried Newmafi, much astonished. 

" Why it is a queer hour, isn't'it?” replied Crowl, who was not best pleased at 
the prospect of losing his fire; "and they are queer-looking people, too, all 
covered With rn^p and mud. Shall I tell them to go^iway ?'* 

" No," said Newman, rising. " People? How many?" 

" Two,” rejoined Crowl. 

" Want me ? By name ?" asked Newman, 

" By name, " replied Crowl. " Mr. Newman Noggs, as pat as need be.'* 
Newman rejected for a few seconds, and then hurried away, muttering the.; l««s 
would be back directly. He was as good as his word ; for, in an exceedingly short 
time, he burst into the room, and seizing, without a word of apology or explana¬ 
tion, a lighted candle and tumbler of hot punch from the table, darted away like a 
madman. 

"What the deuce is the matter with him !" exclaimed Crowl, throwing the door 
Open. "Hark I Is there any noise above?" w 

The guests rose in great confusion, and, looking in each other’s faces with much 
perplexity^and some fear, stretched their necks forward, and listened attentively. 


CHAPTER XV. 

ACQUAINTS THE HEADER WITH THE *CAU5*E AND ORIGIN OF THE INTER- 

‘ruction described the last Chapter, and with some other 

MATTERS NECESSARY TO BE KNOWN. 

Newman No$gs scrambled in violent haste upstairs with the steaming beverage, 
which hfe had so unceremoniously snatched from the table of Mr. Kenwigs, and 
indeed from the v&y grasp of the wafer-rate collector, wh$ was eyeing the contents 
of the tumbler, at the moment of its unexpected abstraction, with lively marks of 
pleasure visible in his countenance. He bore his prize Straight to his own back 
garret, where, footsore anti nearly shoeless, wet, dirty, jaded, and disfigured, with 
every; mark of fatiguing travel, sat Nicholas, *®nd Snake, at once the cause and 
partner of his toil: both perfectly worn out, fay their umfcmted and protracted 
exertion, * * 

Newman's first act was to compel Nicholas, with gentle force, to swallow half of 
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the punch at a breath, nearly boiling as it was; and his next, to pour the remainder * 
down the throat of Smije, who, never having tasted anything stronger than apeiicnt 
medicine in his whole life, exhibited various odd manifestations o4 surprise and 
delight, during the parage Of the liquor down his throat, and turned up his cm, os 
most emphatically whin it was a^l gone. 9 

"You tye wet through," said Newman, passing his hand hastily over the coat 
which Nicholas had thrown off; "and I—I—haven't even a change,” he added, 
with a wistful glance at the shabby clothes he wore himself. 

" I have dry dothes, or at least such as will serve my turn well, in my bundle,” 
replied Nicholas.^* If you look so distressed to see me, you will add to She pain I 
feel alicady, at being compelled, for one night; to cast *myself upon your slender 
means for aid and shelter.” * • 

Newman did not look the less distressed to hear Nicholas ttlking in this sjjain ; 
but, upon his young friend grasping him heartily Jsy the hand, and assuring hjm 
that nothing but implicit confidence in the sincerity of his professions, and kindness 
of feeling towards himself, would have induced him, on any consideration, even to 
have made him acquainted with his arrival in London, Mr. Noggs briglftened up 
again, and went about making; such arrangements as were in his power for the coin- 
fijrt of his visitors, with extreme alacrity. 

These were simple enough ; poor Newman's means halting at a very considerable 
(hstance short of his inclinations; but, slight as they were, they^vere not made 
witfflft much bustling and running about. As Nicholas had husbanded his scanty 
stock of, money, so well that it was not yet quite expended, a suppef of bread and 
cheese, with some cold beef from the cook’s shop, was soon placed upon the table ; 
and these viands being flanked by a bottle of spirits and a pot of porter, there was 
no ground for apprehension on the score of hunger or thirst, at all events. Such 
preparations as Newmaft^had it in his power to make, for the accommodation of 
his guests during the night, occupied no very great time in completing; and as ho 
had insisted, as an express preliminary, that Nicholas should change his clothes, 
and that Smiice should invest himself in his solitary coat (which no entreaties would 
dissuade him from stripping off for the purpose), the travellers partook of their 
frugal fare, with more satisfaction than one pf them at least had derived from many 
a better meal. 

They then drew near the fire, which Newman Noggs had made up as well as he 
could, after the inroads of Crowl upon the fuel; and Nicholas? who hid hitherto 
been regained by the extreme anxiety of bis friend that he. should refresh himself 
after his journey, now pressed him with earnest questions concerning his mother 
and sister. 

" Well;" replied Newman, with his accustomed tafiturnity; "both well." 

11 They are living in the Gty still ? " inquired Nicholas. 

"They are," said Newman. . # 

** And my sister ”—added Nicholas. " Is she still engaged in the business which 
she wrote to tell me she^hought she should Jjke so much ? " 9 

Newman openftd his eyes rather wider than usual, but merely replied bjsa gasp, 
which, according to the action of the head that accompanied it, was interpreted by 
hiS Jnehds as meaning yes *or no. In the present'instance, the pantomime 
consisted of a nod, and not a shake ; so Nicholas took the answer as a favourable 
one.' ; 

"Npw listen to me,!' said Nicholas, laying his hand on Newman’s shoulder. 

" Before I would make an effort to see them, I deemed it expedient to come 
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to you, lost, by gratifying my <9wn selfish desire, I should inflict an injury Upon 
them which I ca$ never repair. What ha* my uncle heard ifcom Yorkshire ? " 
Newman opened and shut his mouth, several times, as thtikgh he were trying his 
utmost to spedk, but could make nothing of it, and finally fixed his eyes on Nicholas 
with a grim and ghastly stare. . 

"What has he heard?" ifrgcd Nichohfe, colo&iflg. "You see that I am pre¬ 
pared to hear the very worst that malice can have suggested. Why should you 
conceal it from me ? I must know it sooner or later; and what purpose can be 
gained by trifling wTth the matter for a few minutes, when half the time would put 
me in possession of all that has occurred*? Tell me at once, prgf,/' 

" To-morrow morning, "«aid Neutnan; " hear it to-morrow." 
t '' What purpose would that answer? " urged Nicholas. c 
" You would sleep $>e better," replied Newman. 

"r'shouli' sleep the worse," answered Nicholas, impatiently. "Sleep l Ex¬ 
hausted as I am, and standing intao common need of rest, I cannot hope tp close 
my eyes all night, unless you tell me everything." 

" Andcf I should tell you everything," said Newman, hesitating. 

"Why, then^Vou may rouse my indignation or wound my pride," rejoined 
Nicholas; "but you will not break my rest; for if the scene were acted over again, 
I could take no other part than I have taken; and whatever consequences may 
accrue to myself from it, I shall never regret doing as I have done—never, if I 
Starve or beg iif consequence. What is a little poverty or suffering, to the diijsace 
Of the basest $nd most inhuman cowardice I 1 tell you, if I had stood by, tamely 
and passively, I should have hated myself, and merited the&ontempt of every man 
in existence. The black-hearted scoundrel I" 

With this gentle allusion to the absent Mr. Squecrs, Nicholas repressed his 
rising wrath, and relating to Newman exactly what had passed at Dotheboys Hall, 
entreated him to speak out without more pressing. Thus adjured, Mr. Noggs took, 
from an old trunk, a sheet of paper, which appeared to have been scrawled over in 
great haste ; and after sundry extraordinary demonstrations of reluctance, delivered 
himself in the following terms, ^ - 

" My dear young man, you mustn't rive way to—this sort of thing will never do, 
you know—as to getting on in the wofld, if you take ev rybody’s part that’s ill- 
treated—Damn it, I am proud to hear of it; and would have done it myself I" 
Newman accompanied this very unusual outbreak ttitft a violent blow upon the 
table, as if, in the heat of the moment, he had mistaken it for the chest or riba of 
Mr. W^ckford Squecrs. Having, by this open declaration of his ffeelingft quite 
precluded himself from offering Nicholas any cautious worldly advice (which had 
been his first intention), Mr. Noggs went straight to the point 
"The day before yesterday," said Newman, "your unde receiveddhls letter, I 
took a hasty copy of it, while he was out. Shall I read it?", 

" If you pleaSe," replied Nicholas, Newman Noggs accordingly read as follows: 


w Sir, 


“Dtf&boys AW/, 

" Thursday Morning. 


''My pa requests me to wrifl to you, the doctors considering it doubtftil 
whether he will ever leeuwer the use of his legs which prevents his holding a pen, 

" We ore in a state of mind beyomfeveryth Ing, And my pa is one mask of btoofes 
both blue and green likewise two forms are steepled inTiis Goar. We were 
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pelted to have him carried down into the kitchen where He now lays. You'Wilt 
judge from this that he has been brought very low. • 

“ When your nevewjthat you recommAded for a teacher had done this to my pa 
and jumped upon his Body with his feet and also langwedge which 1 will not pollevt 
my pen with describing, he assaulted my ma with dreadful violence, clashed her to 
the earth, and drov« her bacl^qgmb scleral inches into h<* head. A very little 
more and it must have entered her skull. We have & medical certifikct that if it 
had, the tortershell would have affected the brain. 

"Me and my brother were then the victims of his feury sjnee which we have 
suffered very much whfch leads us to the arrowing belief that we have received 
some injury in insides, especially as nh marks of violence are visible.gxteraally. 

X am^screaming out loud all the time I writAand so itf my brother which takes off 
my attention rather and I hope will excuse mistakes. , 

"The monster having sasiated his thirst for blood runaway, taking with him 
a boy of desperate caracter that he had excited to rebfellyon, and s garnet ring 
belonging to my ma, and not having been Ap re hcnded by the constables is 
supposed to have been took up by some stagecoach. My pa begs that if he comes 
to you the ring may be returned, and that you will let the thief ax^L assassin go, as 
if we prosecuted him he would only be transported, and if he is let go he is sure to 
be hung before long which will save us trouble and be much more satisfactory. 
Moping to hear from you when convenient 

"I remain 

" Yours and cetrer 

" FanIiy Squeers. 

" P.S. I pity his ignorance and despise him.” 

•» 

A profound silence succeeded to the reading of this choice epistle, during which 
Newipan Nbggs, as he folded it up, gazed with a kind of grotesque pity at the boy 
of desperate character therein inferred to ; who, having no more distinct perception 
of the matter in hand, than that he had been the unfortunate cause of heaping 
trouble and falsehood upon Niohplas, sat mute and dispirited, withrfi most woe. 
begone And heart-stricken look. 

" Mr. Noggs.'J said Nicholas, after a few moments’ reflection, " X must go out 
at once.” 9 m 

" Go out l" cried Newmap. _ 

" Yes," said Nicholas,* Golden Square. Nobody who knows me would 
believaithis ^ory of the ring; but it mgy suit the purpose, or gratify the hatred, of 
Mr. Ralph Niokleby fo feign to attach credence to it. It is due—not to*him, but 
to myself—that I should state the ftuth t and moreover, I nave a word or two to 
exchange with him, "Which will not keep cool.” * 

" They tojtft,” said Newman, 

"They mult not, ■indeed," rejoined Nicholas firmly, as ho prepared to leave the 
house. • 

" Hear me sjjeak/'naid Newman, planting himself before is impetuous young 
friend. " He is not there. He is away from town. He will not be bach for three 
days ; and I know that letter will not be answered befo/e lie returns," 

"Are you sure of this?’ 1 asked Niohol^s, chafing violently, and pacing the 
narrow room with rapid strides. * % 

‘ f'QuitV rejoined Newman., " He had hardly read it when hq was called away, 
^contents are known Jo nobody but himself and us." 
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, 41 Are you certain? ” demanded Nicholas, precipitately; "not even to my mother 
or sister? If I thought that they—I wil^go there—I must see them. Which is 
the way ? Where is it ?" o 

"Now, be adtfsed byme,“ said Newman, speaking for the moment, in his 
earnestness, like any other man—“ make no effort to see evdh them till he comes 
home. I know the man. Doeot seem to hpvebeeQ tampering vfith anybody. When 
he returns, go straight to him, and speak as boldly as you like. Guessfog at the 
real truth, he jcnows it as well as you or I. Trust him for that.” 

"Ypu mean well'to me, and should know him better than I can," replied 
Nicholas, after some consideration. " Wpll; let it be so.” 

Newmaif 1 who had stood fluring thg foregoing conversation witn his back planted 
against the door, ready to oppose any egress from the apartment by force, if 
ndbessary, resumed his seat with much satisfaction; and as &e water in the kettle 
was by«this trnie boiling, i^ade a glassful of spirits and water for Nicholas, and a 
tracked mugful for the joint accommodation of himself and Smike, of which the 
two partook in great harmony, while Nicholas, leaning his head upon his ?and, 
remained juried in melancholy meditation. 

Meanwhile, th&company below stairs, after listening attentively and not hearing 
any noise which would justify them in interfering for the gratification of their 
curiosity, returned to the chamber of the Kenwigses, and employed themselves in 
hazarding a great variety of conjectures relative to the cause of Mr. Noggs's sudden 
disappearance ai#:l detention. L 

“Lor, 1*11 teff-you,what,- w 'said Mrs. Kenwigs. "Suppose it should be an 
express sent upHo say that his property has all come back again !'' 

"Dear me,” said Mr. Kenwigs; “it’s riot impossible. Perhaps, in that case, 
we*d better send up and ask if he won't take a little more punch." 

" Kenwigs !" said Mr. Lillyvick, in a loud voice, " I’m surprised at you.” 

" What's the matter, sir ? " asked Mr. Kenwigs, with becoming submission to 
the collector of water-rates. 

" Making such a remark as that, sir,” replied Mr. UUyvick, angrily. " He has 
had punch already, has he not, sir? I consider the way in which that punch was 
cut off, if I may use the expression, highly disrespectful to this company; scan¬ 
dalous, perfectly scandalous. It may be the custom to allow such things in this 
house* but it’s not the kind of behaviour that I’ve been usea to see displayed, and 
so l don't m#d telling you, Kenwigs. A gentleman has a glass of punch before 
him, to which he is just about to set his lips, when another gentleman comes and 
collars that glass ofl»punch, without a ' witjt your leave,’ or 4 by your leave/ and 
carries tHht glass of ppnch away. This may be good manners—I dare say It is— 
but I Uon't understand it, that's all; and what’s more, I don't care if I never do. 
It's my way to speak my mind, Kenwigs, and that is my mind; and if you don't 
like it, it's past my regular time for going to bed, and I can find rrfy way home 
without making it later. ^ 

Here was an® untoward event I The collector had sat swelling and fuming in 
offended dignity for some minutes, and Kad now fairly burst cut. The great man— 
the rich rotation—the unmarried uncle—who had it in his power to make Morleena 
an heiress, and the very bci,by a legatee—was offended. Gracious Powers, where 
was this to end I 

" I mu very sorry, sir," said Mr. Kenwigs, humbly, 

" Don’t tell me you're sorry,” retorted Mr. L^yvlck, with much sharpness. 
"'You should have prevented it, then.’* 1 1 * 7, 
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The company were quite paralysed by this domestic crash. The back parlour sat * 
with her mouth wide oien, staring vacancy at the collector, in a s&ipor of dismay; 
the other guests were scarcely less overpowered by the great man's irritation. Mr, 
Kcnwigs, not being skilful in such matters, only fanned the flame in attempting to 
extinguish it. « •« # * * 

'' I didn't think of it, I am sure, sir, ” said that gentleman. " I didn't suppose that 
such a litfle thing as a glass of punch would have put you out of temper." 

'* Out of temper I What the devil do you mean by that piqce of impertinence, 
Mr. Kenwigs?" said the collector. " Morlecna, child, give me my hat." 

. " Oh, you're ii^ going, Mr. Lillyvick, sir," interposed Mis* Petowkerf with her 
most ^ewitching smile. * * 

But still Mr. Lillyvick, regardless of the siren, cried obdurately, " Morlconn, my 
hat l" upon the fourth repetition of which demand, Mrs. Kemvigs sunk back^n her 
chair, with a cry that might have softened a water-butt, not to say a waftr-collector ;** 
while ,j)ie four little girls (privately instructed to*that effect) clasped their uncle’* 
drab shorts in their arms, and prayed him in imperfect English, to remain. 

" Wby should I stop here, ^ny dears?" said Mr. Lillyvick; "I'm ndt wanted 
here." 


" Oh, do not speak so cruelly, uncle," sobbed Mrs. Kenwigs, *' unless you wish 
to kill me." 

^ “I shouldn’t wonder if some people were to say I did,” repliet^Mr. Lillyvick, 
angrily at Kemvigs. " Out of temper! ” 

“ Oli! I cannot bear to see him look so, at my husband," cried Mrs. Kcnwigs; 
it’s so dreadful in families. Oh I" 

“ Mr. Lillyvick," said Kenwigs, " I hope, for the sake of your niece, that you 
won’t object to be reconciled." 

The collectpr's features ^relaxed, as the company added their entreaties to those 
of his nephew-in-law. He gave up his hat, and held out his hand. 

" There, Kenwigs," said Mr. Lillyvick; " and let me tell you, at the same time, 
to show you how much out of temper I was, that if I had gone away without 
another word, it would have made no difference respecting that pound or two which 
I shall leave among your children when I die." 

" Morlecna Konwig^' cried her mother in a torrent of affection, "go <Jown 
upon your knees to your dear uncle, and beg him to love you all his life through, 
for he's more a angel than a man, and I've always said so." 9 * 

Miss Morleena approaching to do homage, in compliance vs^h this injunction, 
was sudlmarily caught up and kissed By Mr. Lillyvick ; and thereupon Mrs. 
Kenwigs darted forward and kissed the collector, and an irrepressible murmur of 
. applause broke from the company who bad witnessed his magnanimity. 

The worthy gentleman then became once more the life and soul of the society; 
lying again reinstated in his old post of lion, from which higfy station the temporary 
distraction of their thoughts had for a moment dispossessed him. Qqpdruped lions 
are said to be savage, only when they are hungry ; biped lidflh arc rarely sulky 
longer than when*their appetite for distinction remains unappeased. Mr. Lillyvick 
stood higher than ever; for he had shown his power; hinted at his property and 
testamentary intentions; gained great credit for disinterestedness and virtue ; and, 
in addition to ail, was finally accommodated with a much larger tumbler of $>unch 
than that which Newman Noggs had so feloniously made off with, 

"I say I I beg everybody’s pa&on for intruding again," said Crowl, looking fn 
at this*happy juncture; "but what a queer business this is isn't it ? Noggs has 
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lived in this hogse, now going on for fiv* years, and nobo$r has ever been to see 
him before, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” • 

“ It‘s a strlhge time of night to be called away, sir, certainly," said the collector; 

* and the behaviour Mr. Noggs himself, is, to say the least of it, mysterious." 

" Well, so it is," rejoine® Crowl; "ahd I'll tlll*you what’I more—1 think these 
two geniuses, whoever they are, have run away from somewhere." • , 

“ What makes you think that, sir?" demanded the collector, who seemed, by a 
tacit understanding? to have hecn chosen and elected mouthpiece to the company* 
u You h^ge no reason to suppose that they, have run away fron^ny where without 
paying the rates and taxes adue, I hof>e ? ” 

# Mr. Crowl, with a look of some contempt, vgis about to gnter a general protest 
against the payment # of rates or taxes, under any circumstances, when he was 
checllSd by«a timely whiter from Kemvigs, and several frowns and wink3 from 
Mrs. K., which providentially stopped him. 

4< Why the fact is," said Crowl, who had been listening at Newman’s do3f, with 
all his might and main ; "the fact Is, that they have been talking so loud, that they 
quite disturbed%»c in my room, aad so I couldn't hc^p catching a word heie, and a 
word there ; and all 1 heard, certainly seemed to refer to their having bolted from 
sonic place or other. I don't wish to alarm Mrs. Kenwigs; but I hope they 
haven't ■ come from any jail or hospital, and brought away a fever or some 
- unpleasantnesSbf that sort, which might be catching for the children.” ^ * ■ ‘ 
Mrs. Kenv^gs was so overpowered by this supposition, that it needed all the 
tender attentions of Miss Pctowker, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, to restore 
her anything like a state of ealmness; not to mention the assiduity of Mr. 
Kenwigs, who held a fat smelling-bottle to his lady’s nose, until it became matter of 
some doubt whether the tears which coursed down her face, were the result of 
feelings or sal volatile, • 

The ladies having expressed their sympathy, singly and separately, fell, according 
to custom, into a little chorus of soothing expressions, among which, such 
condolences as " Poor dear l"—" I should feel just the same, if I was her ”—" To 
be sure,sit’s a very trying thing"—and "Nobody but a mother knows what a 
mother’s feelings is," were among the most prominent, andgpost frequently repeated. 
In Short, the opinion of the company was so clearly manifested, that Mr. Kenwigs 
was on th# point ^repairing to Mr. Noggs's room, to demand an explanation, and 
had indeed swallowed a preparatory glass of punch, with great inflexibility and 
steadiness of purj&se, when the attentioneof all present was diverted by aflbew and 
terrible surprise. • # 

This was nothing less than the sudden pouring forth of a rapid succession of the t 
shrillest and most .piercing screams, from an upper story; and to all appearance * 
from the very two-pair back, in which the infant Kenwigs was at that moment 
enshrined. They wele no sooner audible, than Mrs. Kenwigs, opining that a 
strange cat Had qgme in, and sucked the baby's breath while the girl was asleep, 
made £or the door, wringing her hShds, and shrieking*disraajly; to the great 
consternation and confusion of the company. 

"Mr. Kenwigs, see what it is; make haste 1” rfjried the sister, laying violent 
hands upon Mrs. Kenwigs, and holding her back by force, "Oh don’t twist about 
so, dlar, or I can never hold you." 

“My baby, my blessed, blessed, blessed, blessed baby I" screamed Mrs. Kenwigs, 
making every blessed louder than the last. *• My own. darling, sweet, ihnocent 
Lilly vick—Oh let me go to him. Lot me go-o-o-o 1" 
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Pending the utterance of these frantic cries, and the xvafls and lamentations of* 
the four little girls, Kenwigs rushUi upstairs to the room \*hence the sounds 
proceeded; at the door of which, he encountered Nicholas, with tljp child in his 
arms, who darted oufc with such violence, that the anxious father was thrown down 
six stairs, and alighted on the qpagest landing-place, t^fore tfe had found time to 
open his mouth to ask what was the matter. 

“Don’t be alarmed," cried Nicholas, running down ; “here it is; it's all out, 
it's all over; pray compose yourselves; there’s no harm done;; and tftth these and 
a thousand otl^r assurances, he delivered the baby (whom, in his hurry, he had 
carried upside d<wn), to Mrs. Kenwigs, and ran back to assist Mr. Keravigs, who 
was subbing his head very hard, and looking much bcvftldered by his tumble. 

Reassured by this Cheering intelligence, the company in some degree recovered 
from their fears, which had been productive of some niost»$ingular instants of a 
total waij^, of presence of mind ; thus, the bachelor friend had, foi*a long time,# 
suppffted in his arms Mrs. Kenwigs’s sister, instead of Mrs. Kenwigs; and the 
worthy Mr. Lillyvick had been actually seen, in the perturbation of his spirits, to 
kiss Miss Petowker severaletimes, behind the room door, as easily asV nothing 
distressing were going forward. 

“It is a mere nothing," said Nicholas, returning to Mrs. Kenwigs ; “the little 
girl, who was watching the child, being tired I suppose, fell asleep, and set her hair 

^^^h you malicious little wretch 1" cried Mrs. Kenwigs, impressively shaking her 
fore-finger at the small unfortunate, who might be thirteen year! old, and was 
looking on with a singed head and a frightened face. 

“ I heard her cries," continued Nicholas, “and ran down, in time to prevent her 
setting fire to anything else. You may depend upon it .that the child is not hurt; 
for I took if off the bed fnyself, and brought it here to convince you." 

This brief* explanation over, the infant, who, as he was christened after the col¬ 
lector, rejoiced in the names of Lillyvick Kenwigs, was partially suffocated under 
the caresses of the audience, and squeezed to his mother's bosom, until he roared 
again. The attention of the company was then directed, by a natural transition, to 
the little girl who had had the audacity to bum her hair off, and who, aft£r receiving 
sundry small slaps an£pushes from the more energetic of the Ladies, was mercifully 
sent home; the ninepencc, with which she was to have bgen rewarded, being 
escheated to the Kenwigs family. 

“ Agd whatever we are to say to you .sir," exclaimed Mrs. Kenwigs, addressing 
young Uftyvick’s deliverer, “lam sure! don’t know.” * 

“ You need say nothing at all,” replied Nicholas. “ I have done nothing to*found 
any very strong -claim upon your eloquence, I am sure." 

“He might have been burnt to death, if it hadn't been for you, sir," simpered 
Miss Petowker, • , 

“Not very likely, I think," replied Nicholas; “for there wastabundance of 
assistance here^ which must have reached him before ht had been in any 
danger. * 

“ You will let us drink yoty health, anyvays, sir?" sqid Mr. Kenwigs, motioning 
towards the table. * 

“—In my absence, by all means,” rejoined Nicholas, with a smile, “l*hRve had 
a very fatiguing journey, and, should be most indifferent company—a for greater 
check upon your merriment, than a promoter of it, even if I kept awake, which I 
think very doubtful. If-yoit Yfill allow, me, I’ll return tony friend, Mr. Noggs, 
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• who went upstairs again, when Sie found nothing serious had occurred. Good 
night!" « • • 

Excusing himself, in these terms,, from joining in the festifUies, Nicholas took a 
most winning farewell of Mrs. Kenwigs and the other ladies, and retired; after 
tnaking a very extraordinary impression upon the company * 

" What a delightful youn£ roan l" cridl Mrs. fcdhwigs. 

“Uncommon gentlemanly, really," said Mr. Kenwigs. *'Don’t you^think so, 
Mr. Lillyviclfc? “ 

, “Yes," said the collector, with a dubious shrug of his shoulders, " he is gentle¬ 
manly, very gentlemanly—in appearance^ 1 0 

“ I hope you don’t see anything apiinst him, uncle?" inquired Mrs. Kenwigs. 

“No, my dear," replied the collector, “no. J trust he may not turn out—tall— 
no matter—my love to you, my dear, and long life to the baby l" 

“ Yfftir namesake," sai4 Mrs. Kenwigs, with a sweet smile. 

“And I hope a worthy namesake," observed Mr. Kenwigs, willing W*propitiate 
the collector. " I hope a baby as will never disgrace his godfather, and as may be 
considered artcr years, of a piece with the Lillyvicks whose name he bears* t do 
say*-and Mrs. flfcnwigs is of the same sentiment, ana feels it as strong as *1 do— 
that I consider his being called Lillyvick one of the greatest blessings and honours 
of my existence," > 

“ The greatest blessing, Kenwigs," murmured his lady. 

“ The greatdkt blessing," said Mr. Kenwigs, correcting himself. “A bfrfffv^*' 
that I hope, oi^5 of these days, I may be'able to deserve." 

This was a politic stroke of the Kcnwigscs, because it made Mr. Lillyvick the 
great head and fountain of the baby's importance. The good gentleman felt the 
delicacy and dexterity of the touch, and at once proposed the health of the gentle¬ 
man, name unknown, who had signalised himself, that night, by his coolness and 
alacrity. • .* 

“ Who, I don’t mind saying," observed Mr. Lillyvick, as a great concession, “ is 
a goorl-looking young man enough, with manners that I hope his character may be 
equal to." * 

“ He has a very nice face and style, really," said Mrs. Kenwigs. 

“ He certainly has," added Miss Petowker. “There's something in his appear¬ 
ance «piite—dear, dear, what’s that word again?" 

“What t|ord?" inquired Mr. Lillyvick. 

“Why—dear me, how stupid I am," replied Miss Petowker, hesitating. “What 
do you call it, whfli Lords break off doo%knockcrs and beat policemen, and play 
Ut coaches with other § eople’s money, and alRhat sort of thing?" 

“Aristocratic ? " suggested Jhe collector. 

“Ah ! aristocratic,” replied Miss Petowker; “something very aristocratic about 
him, isn’t there?" 

The gentlemen held* their peace, and smiled at each other, as who should say, 
“Well 1 there’s no ^counting for tastes;" but the ladies resolved unanimously that 
Nicholas had an aristocratic air; and rfebody caring to dispute th® position, it was 
established triumphantly. 

The punch being, by this time, drunk out, and the Jjttle Kemvigses (who had for 
some rime previously held their little eyes open with their little forefingers) becoming 
fractioHs, and requesting rather urgently to be put to bed, the collector made a 
"move by pulling out his watch, and acquainting the» company that it was nigh two 
o’clock ; whereat some of the guests were surprised and others shocked* and hats 
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mid bonnets being groped for under the tables, and in course of time found, their 
.owners went awaj^, after a vast deal of Shaking of hands, and rrihny remarks how 
they had never spetft such a delightful evening, and how they snivelled to find it 
So late, expecting to have heard that it was half-past ten at the very latest, and how 
they washed that P*Jr. and Mrs, Kenwigs had a wedding-day once a week, and 
how they wondered by what* midden agency Mrs. TCemvigs could possibly have 
managed so well; and a great deal more of the same kind, To all of which flat¬ 
tering expressions, Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs replied, by thanking -very lady and 
gentleman, seriatim, for the favour of their company, and hoping they might have 
enjoyed themsHves only half as well as they said they had. • 

As to Nicholas, quite unconscious of the ftmpressiofl he had produced, he had 
longfsince fallen aslefp, leaving Mr. Newman Noggs and Smike to empty the spirit 
bottle between them; and this office they performed with spch extreme gqod will, 
that Newman was equally at a loss to determine whethei*he himself was quite sober, 
and ^)piMr he had ever seen any gentleman s$ heavily, drowsily, and completely 
intoxicated as his new acquaintance. 


CHAPTER XVI. *• 

NICHOLAS SEEKS TO EMPLOY HIMSELF*IN A NEW CAPACITY, ANt? BEING UNSUC¬ 
CESSFUL, ACCEPTS AN ENGAGEMENT AS TUTOK IN A PRIVATE FAMILY. 

The first care of Nicholas, next morning, was, to look after some room in which, 
until better, times dawn^l upon him, he could contrive to exist, without trenching 
upon the hospitality of Newman Noggs, who would have slept upon the stairs with 
pleasure, so that his young friend was accommodated. 

The vacant apartment to which the bill in the parlour window bore reference, 
appeared, on inquiry, to be a small back room on the second floor, reclaimed from 
the leads, and overlooking a soot-bespcckled prospect of tiles and chimney-pots. 
For the letting of thi£portion of the house from week to week, on reasonable ,tcrms 
the parlour lodger was empowered to treat; he being deputed by th| Landlord to 
dispose of the rooms as they became vacant, and to keep a sharp look-out that the 
lodgers didn’t run away. As a means of securing the punctual discharge of which 
last sefvice he was permitted to live rent free, lest he should at any time be tempted 
to run away himself. * ’ 

Of this chamber, Nicholas became the tenant; afid having hired a few common 
articles of furniture from a neighbouring broker, and paid the first week's hire In 
advance, out of a small fund raised by the conversion of iome spare clothes Into 
ready money, he sat himself down to ruminate upon his prospects 14 which, like the 
prospect outside his window, were sufficiently confined and dmgy. As they by no 
means improved on better acquaintance, and as familiarity breeds contempt, he 
resolved to banish them from his thoughts by dint of hard walking. So, taking up 
his hat, and leaving poor Srftike to arrange and re-arrangc the room with .as much 
delight as if it had been the costliest palace, he betook himself to the stfopts, and 
mingled with the crowd which thronged them. 

Although a man may lose a ftnse of his o&n importance when he is a mere unit 
among® busy throng, all utterly regardless Of him, it by no means follows that ho 
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can dispossess himself, with equal facility, ff a very strong sense £f the importance 
and magnitude ofttfs cares. The unhappy state of his own affairs was the one idea 
which occupiedilhe brain of Nicholas, walk as fast os he would; and when he tried 
to dislodge it by speculating on the situation and prospect# of the people who 
surrounded him, he caught himself, in affew seconds, contrasting their condition 
with his oWn, and gliding almost imperceptibly baok into his old train of thought 
again. # 

Occupied in these Inflections, as he was making his way along one of the great 
public thoroughfares of London, he cliqpced to raise his eyes p a blue board, 
whereon wts inscribed, in clpuacters qf gold, " General Agency Office; for places 
and situations of all kinds inquire within." It was a shop front, fitted up With a 
gfftizc. blind and an inner door; and in the window hung a lonj; and tempting array 
6f written placards, anfloupcing vacant places of every grade, from a secretary's to 
a footboy's. # > 

Nicholas halted, instinctively, before this temple of promise, and ran his ej^orer 
the capital-text openings in life which were so profusely displayed. When h§ had 
completed nis su^cy he walked on a little way, and thin back, and then on (.gain ; 
at length, after pausing irresolutely several times before t the 'daor of the General 
Agency office, he made up his mind, and stepped in. 

He found himself in a little floor-clothed room, with a high desk railed off in one 
corner, behind fahich sat a lean youth with cunning eyes and a protruding 
whose performances in capital-text darkened the window. He had a thick ledger 
lying open before him, and with the fingers of his right hand inserted between the 
leaves, and his eyes fixed on a very fat old lady in a mob-cap —evidently the pro¬ 
prietress of the establishment—who was airing herself at the fire, seemed to be only 
waiting her directions to refer to some entrics-Containcd within its rusty clasps, 

As there was a board outside, which acquainted the public that seiVantS-of-all- 
Work were perpetually in waiting to be hired from ten till four, Nicholas knew at 
once that some half-dozen strong young women, each with pattens and an umbrella, 
who were sitting upon a form in one corner, were in attendance for that purpose: 
especially as the poor things looked anxious and weary. He was not quite so certain 
of the callings and stations of two smart young ladies wto were in conversation 
with €he fat lady before the fire, until—having sat himself clown in a corner, and 
remarked that he would wait until the other customers had been served—the fat 
lady resumed the dialogue which his entrance had interrupted. 

" Cook, Tom," sffid the fat lady, still airjpg herself as aforesaid. * 

u Cool?," said Tom,*tuming over some leaves of the ledger. “ Well i" 

" Read out an easy place or,two," said the fat lady. 

“ Pick out very light ones, if you please young man," interposed a genteel female 
. In shepherd's-plaid boots, who appeared to be the client. 

" * Mrs. Marker,* ** sftid Tom, " 4 residing, Russell Place, Russell Square; offers 
eighteen guineas; ttjg and sugar found. Two in family, and see very little company, 
five servants kept. No man. No followers,* *’ * t 

" Oh tor 1" tittered the client. 41 That won’t do. Read another, young man 
w$U you?" » 

“ ’Mrj. Wrymug,*" said Tom, " * Pleasant Place, Finsbury. Wftges fcweive 
guinea?! No tea, no sugar. Serious family—*** *’ . 

“ Ah 1 you needn't mind reading tlj^t," interrupted the client. , 

** * Three serious footmen, said impressively, . * ' ^ „ 

. 11 Three, did you say ? " asked the client in an altered tone. y 'V 
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«** aeriou&foo^nen/' replied Toip. " 'Cook, housemaid.and nursemaidj 
dach female Servant Squired to join the Little Bethel Congregation three times 
every Sunday—with a serious fodt$§gt. If the cook is more serious than the 
footman, she will be* expected to improve the footman; If the footman Is more 
serious than the cook, he will be tfkpectedto improve die cook.* '* 

“ I'U take the address of that place," said the client; 1 1 don't know but what it 
mightn't suit me pretty well," 

•'Here's another," remarked Tom, turning over the ledtas. ^'Family of 
Mr. Gallanbile,4£-P« Fifteen guineas, tea and sugar, anil servants allowed to sec 
male cousins, if godly. Note. Cold diiwpr in thq kitchen on ttof Sabbath, 
Mr. Gallanbile being ^devoted to Jhe Observance question. No victuals whatever 
Cooked on the Lord’s Day, with the exception of dinner for Mr. arid Mrs. GaUanbiflv 
which, being a work of piety and necessity, is exempted., MV. G.dlanbile dfres late' 
on th^egrtrf rest, in order to prevent the sinfuli^ss of the cook's dressing licrself/" 

“ Idon’t think that’ll answer as well as the other," said the client, after a little 
Whispering with her friend.* "I’ll take the other direction, if you please/ young man. 
I can flut come back again irlt don’t do." # 

Tom made out the add^ss, as requested, and the genteel client, having satisfied 
the fat lady with a small fee, meanwhile, went away, accompanied by her friend. 

As Nicholas opened his mouth, to request the young man to turn to letter S, and 
Jcnowwhat secretaryships remained undisposed of, there endte into the offico 
an appncBfc, in whose favour he immediately retired, and whose appearance both 
surprised and interested him. * 

This was a young lady who could be scarcely eighteen, of vpry slight and delicate 
figure, but exquisitely shaped, who, walking timidly up to the desk, made an 
inquiry, in a very low tone of voice*, relative to some situation as governess, or 
companion* to a lady, She raised her veil, for an instant, while she preferred the 
inquiry, and disclosed a countenance of most uncommon beauty, though shaded 
by a cloud of sadness, which, in one so young was doubly remarkable. Having 
received a card of reference to some person on the books, she made the usual 
acknowledgment and glided away. 

She was neatly, bu^very quietly attired; so much so, indeed, that it seemed as 
though her dress, if it had been worn by one who imparted fewer graces of hsr own 
to it, might have looked poor and shabby. Her attendant, f$r she hqjl one. was a 
red-faced, round-eyed, slovenly girl, who, from a certain roughness about the bare 
arms that peeped from under her draggled shawl, and the haltfwnshed-out traces of 
smut and blacklead which tattooed her countenance, was glearly of a kift with the 
servants-of-all-work on the form: between whom,and herself there had 'passed 
various grins and glances, indicative of the freemasonry of the craft. 

This girl followed her mistress; and, before Nicholas had recovered from the first 
effects of his surprise and admiration, the ydbng lady wa$£one. »It is not a matter 
of such complete and utter improbability as some sober peoj^e may think, that he 
would have followed (hem out, had he noPbcen restrained by what passed between 
the fat lady and her bookkeeper. * 

" When is she coming agjiin, Tom ? ” asked the fat lady. 

" To-morrow morning/' replied Tom, mending his pen. 

" Where have you sent her to ? " asked the fat lady. 

" 4 Mrs. Clark’s,” replied Tom. + ^ 

: *''she’ll have a nice life of it, if she geA there/’wserved the fat lady, taking ft 
pinch of Snuff from ft tin box. 
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Tom made no other reply than thrusting his tongue into his cheek, and pointing 
the feather of hi^pen towards Nicholas—reminders which edited from the fat laoy 
an inquiry of " Now, sir, what can we do forttw* /" 

Nicholas briefly replied, that he wanted to know whether thfre was any such post 
to be had, as secretaryor amanuensis to a^gentlei§a%, 

" Any such I*' rejoined the mistress ; "a dozen such. An't there Tom^" 
"/should think so," answered that young gentleman; and as he said it, he 
winked towards Nicholas, with a degree of familiarity which he, no doubt, intended 
for a rather flattering compliment, but with which Nicholas was ipost ungratefully 
disgusted.* 

Upon reference to the Book, it Appeared that the dozen secretaryships had 
dwindled down to one. Mr. Gregsbury, the %reat Membfer of Parliament, of 
Manch^ter Buildings, Westminster, wanted a young man to keep his papers and 
eorresjwndeime in order ;*and Nicholas was exactly the sort of young man that 
Mr. Gregsbury wanted. * " -/ 

" I don’t know what the terms are, as he said he’d settle them himself with the 
party," obcerved^he fat lady; "but they must be pretey good ones, because-he’s a 
Member of Parliament.” 

Inexperienced as he was, Nicholas did not feel quite assured of the force of 
this reasoning, or the justice of this conclusion; but without troubling himself to 
question it, he took down the address, and resolved to wait upon Mr. Gregsbury,* 
without delay. t ** 

" I don't kneev what the number is,” said Tom; "but Manchester Buildings isn't 
a large place ; and if the worst comes to the worst, it won’t take you very long to 
knock at all the doors'on both sides of the way ’till you find him out. I say, what 
a good-looking gal that was, wasn't she ? ” 

" What girl?” demanded Nicholas sternly. c 

" Oh yes. I know—what gal, eh ? ” whispered Tom shutting one eye, and 
cocking his chin in the air. " You didn’t see her, you didn't—I say, don't you wish 
you was me, when she comes to-morrow morning ? " 

Nicholas looked at the ugly clerk, as if he had a mind to reward his admiration 
of the young lady by beating the ledger about his ears, but he refrained, and strode 
haughtily out of the office; setting at defiance, in his indignation, those ancient 
laws Si chivalry, which not only made it proper and lawful for all good knights to 
hear the prafSe of thrfladies to whom they were devoted, tmt rendered it incumbent 
upon them to roam ^bout the world, and knock at head all such malter*of-fafjt and 
unpoetica] characters, as declined to exalt, Above all the earth, damsels whom they 
had nqyer chanced to l5bk upon or hear of—as if that were any excuse 1 
Thinking no longer of his o\Vn misfortunes, but wondering what could be those 
of the beautiful girl he had seen, Nicholas, with many wrong turns, and many 
inquiries, and almost as pvany misdirections, bent his steps toward the place whither 
he had been directed. 

Within the precincts of the ancient dtp of Westminster, and within half a quarter 
of a mile .of its ancient sanctuary, is a narrow and dirty region, the sanctuary of the 
smaller Members of Parliament in modem days. It is all comprised in one street of 
gloomy lodging-houses, from whose windows, in vacation time, there frown long 
melancholy rows of bills, which say, as plainly as did the countenances of their 
occupiers, ranged on ministerial and opposition benches, in the session which 
slumbers with its fathers, Let, 10 "To Let."' In busier periods of they ear 

these bills disappear, and the houses swarm with legislators. There are legislators 
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in the parlours, in the first floor, in the second, *in the third, in the garrets; the 
small apartments reek#with the breath %f deputations and delegates. In damp 
Weather, the place is refdered close,, bf, the steams of moist Acts of Parliament and 
frowzy petitions ; general postmen gtw faint as they enter its infected limits, and 
shabby figures in quest of flanks, flit restlessly to and fro like# the troubled ghosts 
of Complete Letter-writers depaftra. Thiris Manchester Bufldings; and here, at all 
hours of the night, may be heard the rattling of latch-keys in their respective key¬ 
holes : with now and then—when a gust of wind sweeping across theswater which 
washes the Building's feet, impels the sound towards its entrance—the weak, shrill 
voice of some ydhng member practising tomorrow's speech. All the liv^ong day, 
there is a grinding of organs and clashing and flanging of little boxes of music ; for 
Manchester Buildings j? an eel-pot, s which has no outlet but its awkward mouth—f 
case-bottle which has no thoroughfare, and a short and naqpw neck—and Jn this 
respect it may be typical of the fate of some few among its more advenftrous 
resideiyp^lrfb, after wriggling themselves into Parliament by violent efforts and 
contortions, find that it, too, is no thoroughfare for them; that like Manchester 
Buildings, it leads to nothing teyond itself; and that they arc fain at^st tofeack out, 
no wiser, no richer, not one whit more famous, than they went in. 

Into Manchester Buildings Nicholas turned, with the address of the great Mr. 
Gregsbury in his hand. As there was a stream of people pouring into a shabby 
house not far from the entrance, he waited until they had made their way in, and 
^ T«7*rti jan g up to the servant, ventured to inquire if he knew wfifere Mr. Gregs¬ 
bury lived! 28 * » 

The servant was a very pale, shabby boy, who looked as if he had slept under 
ground from his infancy, as very likely he had. "Mr. Gregsbury?" said he; 
“ Mr. Gregsbury lodges here. It's all right. Come in i" 

Nicholas thought he might as well get in while he could, so in he walked ; and 
he had no sooner done so?than the boy shut the door, and made off. 

This was odd enough ; but what was more embarrassing was, that all along the 
passage, and all along the narrow stairs, blocking up the window, and making the 
dark entry darker still, was a confused crowd of persons with great importance de¬ 
picted in their looks ; who were, to all appearance, waiting in silent expectation of 
some coming event. Qrom time to time, one man would whisper his neighbour, 
or a little group would*whisper together, and then the whisperers would nod fie&ely 
to each other, or give their beads a relentless shake, as if they wire bent tfpon doing 
something very desperate, and were determined not to be put off, whatever happened- 
As a fSw minutes elapsed without anything occurring to explain this phenomenon, 
and as he felt his own position a peculiarly uncomfortable One, Nicholas was on 
> the point of seeking some information from the man next him, when a sudden move 
was visible on the stairs, and a voice was heard to ciy, " Now, gentlemen, have the 
goodness to walk up. “ a 

So far from walking up, the gentlemen on the stairs began to walk down with 
great alacrity, and to entreat, with extraordinary politeness, that the gentlemen 
nearest the streefr woulft go first; the gentlemen nearest the street retorted, with 
equal courtesy, that they couldn't think of such a thing on, any account; but they 
did it. without thinking of it, inasmuch as the other gentletnen pressing some half- 
dozen (among whom was Nicholas) forward, and closing up behind, .pushed 
not merely up the stairs, but into the very sitting-room of Mr. Gregsbury, which 
they were thus compelled to enter with mosteunseemly precipitation, and without 
the means of retreat ; the press behind them more than - filling the apartment. 
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" Gentlemen,” said Mr* Gregsbury, "you are welcome, I am rejoiced-to see 

you-" * * * 

For a gentleman who was rejoioed to sea a^pdy of visitor^ Mr, Gregsbury looked 
aa uncomfortable as might be; but pe?pf|ft this was occasioned by senatorial 
gravity, and a statesmanlike habit of keeping his feelings undfer control. He was a 
tough, burly, thick-headed* gentleman, Svith a*iobd voice, a pompous manner, a 
tolerable command of sentences with no mining in them, and, in short? every re¬ 
quisite for agvery good member indeed, 

" Now, gentlemln," said Mr. Gregsbury, tossing a great bundle of papers into a 
wicker basket at his feet, and throwing himself back in his chair with his arms 
over the elbows, "you are dissatisfied with my conduct, I see by the news¬ 
papers." c t * 

"Yes, Mr. Gregstgiry, we are,' 1 said a plump old gentleman in a violent heat, 
bursffng out of the throng, and planting himself in the front, " 

M Do my eyes deceive me," said Mr. Gregsbury, looking toward#;bn-speaker, 
" or is that my old friend Pugstyles ? " 

" I ana that man, and no other, sir," replied the phjmp old gentleman, 

"Give me your hand, my worthy friend," stud Mr. Gregsbury, " Pugstyles, my 
dear friend, I am very sorry to see you here." 

" 1 am very sorry to be here, sir," said Mr. Pugstyles ; "but your conduct, Mr. 
Gregsbury, has rendered this deputation from your constituents, imperatively 
necessary." 1 

"My conduct, Pugstyles,” said Mr. Gregsbury, looking round upc«"ifltedeputa¬ 
tion with gracious magnanimity—"my conduct has been, and ever will be, regu¬ 
lated by a sincere regard for the true and real interest of this great and happy 
countiy. Whether I look at home, or abroad; whether 1 behold the peaceful 
industrious communities of our island home ; her rivers covered with steamboats, 
her roads with locomotives, her streets with cabs, her skid., with balloons of a power 
and magnitude hitherto unknown in the history of aeronautics in this or any other 
nation—I say, whether I look merely at home, or, stretching my eyes farther, con¬ 
template the boundless prospect of conquest and possession—achieved by British 
perseverance and British valour—which is outspread before me, I clasp my hands, 
and turning my eyes to the broad expanse above my £ead, exclaim, ' Thank 
Hetven, I am a Briton I' ” v 

The tiniu had been, when this burst of enthusiasm would have been cheered to 
the very echo; but now, the deputation received it with chilling coldness. The 
general,}mpression seemed to be, that as explanation of Mr, Gregsbury's*political 

conduct, it did not enter quite enough into (Jptail; and one gentleman in the jrcar 
did not scruple to remark aloud, that, for his purpose, it savoured rather too much 
of a "gammon" tendency. 

"The meaning of that term—gammon," said Mr. Gregsbury, "is unknown to 
tne. If it mekns that 1 grow a little too fervid, or perhaps even hyperbolical, In 
extolling my' native land, I admit the full justice of the remark, l am proud of 
this free aQ d happy country, My fopfn dilates, my eye glUtens, my breast heaves, 
my heart swells, my bosom burns, when I call to mind her greatness gad her 
glory." » <. 

wish, sir," remarked Mr. Pugstyles, calmly, "to ask you a few questions." 
" u you please, gentlemen; my time is your*— and my country’s-»and any 
country's," said Mr. Gregsbury, e e 

This permission being conceded, Mr, Pugstyles put oh bis spectacles, and 
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referred!# a written paper which he drew from hit pocket; whereupon nearly every 
other member of the imputation pulled % written paper from J&r pocket, to check 
Mr. Pugstyles off, as hfr read the questions. 

This done, Mr. Pugstyles proceedg&fo business. 

“Question munbertjne.—Whether, sir, you did not give a^oluntary pledge pre¬ 
vious to your election, that in efefft of yolr being retuftied, you would immediately 
put down tbe practice of coughing and groaning in the House of Commons. And 
whether you did not submit to be coughed and groaned down in^the very first 
debate of the session, and have since made no effort to efllct a reform in this 
respect ? Whether you did not also pledge yourself to astonish the government, 
and make them shrink in their shoes. And whether you have astonished them, and 
mad^them shrink in Jheir shoes, qj not ?" 

" Go on to the next one, my dear Pugstyles," said Mr. Gregsbury. # 

“ Have you any explanation to offer with reference to that question, # sfr?'Vaskcd 

“Certainly not," said Mr. Gregsbury. 

The- members of the deputation-looked fiercely at each other, and aft^jwards at 
the member. “ Dear Pugstyles " having taken a very long stare Mr. Gregsbury 
over the tops of his spectacles, resumed his list of inquiries. 

“ Question number two.—Whether, sir, you did not likewise give a voluntary 
pledge that you would support your colleague on every occasion ; and alicther you 
NMme^be night before last, desert him and yote upon the other dftle, because the 
wife of a^lhder on that other side had invited Mrs. Grcgsbury # to an evening 
party?" 

“ Go on," said Mr. Gregsbury. 

“ Nothing to say on that, pither, sir? " asked the spokesman. 

"Nothing whatever," replied Mr. Gregsbury. The deputation, who had only 
seen him at canvassing!*or election time, were struck dumb by his coolness. He 
didn’t appear like the same man; then he was all milk and honey ; now he was all 
Starch and vinegar. But men are so different at different times i 

“Question number three—and last—” said Mr. Pugstyles, emphatically. 
“Whether, sir, you did not state .upon the hustings, that it was your firm and 
determined intention 40 oppose everything proposed; to divide the house upon 
every question, to move for returns on every subject, to place a motion on the hooks 
every day, and, in short, in your own memorable words, to pliy the ve% devil with 
everything and everybody?” With this comprehensive inquiry, Mr, Pugstyles folded 
up his list of questions, as did all his bdfckers. 

Mr. Gregsbury reflected, blew hi% nose, threw himself further back in nis^hatr, 
came forward again, leaning his elbows on the table,•made a triangle with bis two 
thumbs and his two forefingers, and tapping his no$e with the apex thereof, replied 
(smiling as he said it), “ I deny everything." 

At this unexpected answer, a hoarse murmur arose from ftie deputation ; and the 
same gentleman who had expressed an opinion relative to the gpsmmhning nature of 
the introductory speecl, again made a monosyllabic demonstration, by jgrowiing 
out “ Resign!" Which growl being taken up by his fellows, swelled into a very 
earnest and general remonstrance. * 

“I am requested, sir, to express a hope," said Mr. Pugstyles, with a distant bow, 
“ that on receiving a requisition to that effect from a great majority of your con- 
stltuqpts, you will not object at twice to resign your seat in favour of some candidate 
whom they think they can better trust." 
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To this, Mr. Gregsbury read the following reply, .which, anticipating, the request, 
he had composed in the form of a letter, whereof copies ^adbeen made to send 
round to the newspapers, 

* “My Dear Bwgstyles, 

• * V ~ 

“Next to the welfare of our beloved island—this great and tree and happy 
country, whose powers and resources are, I sincerely believe, illimitable—I value that 
noble indepeifeence which is an Englishman’s^proudest boast, and which Kiondly 
hope to bequeath to my children, untarnished and unsullied. Actuated by no 
personal natives, but moved only by high and great constitutional considerations, 
which I will not attempt to ’explain, fer they are really beneath the comprehension 
oP those who have not made themselves mastert, as I have? of the intricate and 
arduo^p study of polities; I would rather keep m/seat, and intend doing so. 

“Will yotfdo me the favour to present my compliments to the constituent body, 
and acquaint them with this circumstance? 

“ With great esteem, 

K X **My dear Pugstyles, 

"£c. &c.” 

“ Then you will not resign, under any circumstances ?" aske<{ the spokesman. 

Mr. Gregsbu^ smiled, and shook his head. <. - 

“Then, good morning, sir," said Pugstyfes, angrily.-* - 

“ Heaven bliss you !" said Mr. Gregsbury. * And the deputation, with' many 
growls and scowls, filed off as quickly as the narrowness of the staircase would 
allow of their getting down. - * - 

The last man being gone, Mr. Gregsbury rubbed 4ris hands and chuckled, as 
merry fellows will, when they think they have "said or done a more than commonly 
good thing; he was so engrossed in this self-congratulation, that he did not observe 
that Nicholas had been left behindNn the shadow of the window-curtains, until 
that young gentleman, fearing he might otherwise overhear some soliloquy intended 
to have no listeners, coughed twice or thrice, to attract the member’s notice. 

“ What’s that ? " said Mr. Gregsbury, in sharp accents. 

Nicholas stepped forward, and bowed. ■** 

“ What do you do here, sir ? " asked Mr. Gregsbury; “ a spy upon my privacy I 
A concealetFvoter I ‘You have heard my answer, sir. Pray follow the deputation." 

“ I should have dpne so, if I had belonged to it, but I do not," said Nicholas. 

“Theishow came you here* sir?" was thAatural inquiry of Mr. Gregsbury, M,P. 
“ And where the devil have you come from, si?»? ” was the question which followed^. 

“1 brought this card froth the General Agency Office, sir,” said Nicholas, 
“wishing to offer myself as your secretary, and understanding that you stood in 
need of one." . , 

“ That’s all you have come for, is it ? " said Mr. Gregsbury, eyeing him in some 
doubt. c e 0 

Nicholas replied In the affirmative. 0 

“You have no connection with any of those rascally papers, have you?" said 
Mr; Gregsbury. “ You didn't get into the room to Ifear what was going forward, 
and PC it in print, eh?” 

“ I have no connection, I am sorry to say, with anything at present," rejoined 
Nicholas, politely enough, but quite at his ease, ° . 

“ Oh I" said Mr; Gregsbury. “ How did you find your way tip here, then ¥* 
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Nicholas related bow be had been forced up by the deputation. 

') That was tbs way, Was it ? “ said Mr. Gregsbury. " Sit down.'* 

Nicholas took a chair? and Mr. Gregsbtiry stared at him for a long time, as if to 
make certain, before he asked any further questions, that there were no objections 
to his outward appearance. * » 

" You want to be my secretary, ao you?* he said at length. 

" I wislf to be employed in that capacity, sir,” replied Nicholas. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Gregsbury; “'now what can you do ? ” # 

“ I suppose,” replied Nicholas, smiling, " that 1 can do what usually falls to the 
lot of other secretaries." • m 

“ Meat’s that ?** inquired Mrr Gregsbury. * 

“ What is it ? " replied Nicholas. • . 

"Ah ! What is it ?” retorted -the member, looking shrcv^Uy at him, wi|h his 
head ononeside. • 

" A^dflfuiry’s duties are rather difficult to define, perhaps,” said Nicholas, 
considering. ‘ * They include, I presume, correspondence ? " 

“ Gaftyt," interposed Mr. Ggpgsbury. 

“The arrangement of papers and documents ? " 

“ Very good," '* 

, “Occasionally, perhaps, the writing from your dictation; and possibly, sir,” 
*said Nicholas, with a half-$milc, “the copying of your speech, for some public 
joSTadlJ^Vnyou have made one of morCf than usual importance." 

" Certainly?* rejoined Mr, Gregsbury. "What else?" t 

" Really," said Nicholas, after a moment's reflection, “ I am not able, at this 
instant, to recapitulate anyother duty of a secretary, beyond the general one of 
making hjm^elf as agreeable and useful to his employer as he can, consistently with 
his own respectability, an^ without overstepping that line of duties which he under¬ 
takes to perform, and which the designation of his office is usually understood to 
imply." & * 

Mr. Gregsbury looked fixedly at Nicholas for a short time, and then glancing 
warily round the room, said m a suppressed voice ; 

“ This is all very well, Mr.-what is your name ? " 

“Nickleby." 

“This is all very well, Mr. Nickleby, and very proper, so far as it goes—scf far 
as it goes, but it doesn't go far enough. There are other diifies, Mr.* Nickleby, 
which a secretary to a parliamentary gentleman must never lose jyght of. I should 
require to be crammed, sir." • 

“I beg your pardon," interposed •Nicholas, doubtful wJTcthcr he had heard 
aright. • 

“ To be crammed, sir," repeated Mr. Gregsbury. 


“ May 1 beg your pardon again, if I inquire what you meap, sir ?’’ said Nicholas. 

“ My meaning, sir, is perfectly plain,” replied Mr. Gregsbury,*with a solemn 
aspect. ‘ 1 My secretarj^would have to mak^himself master of Ac foreign policy of 
the world, as it i^mirrored in the newspapers; to run his eye over all accounts of 
public meetings, all leading articles, and accounts of the proceedings of public 
bodies; and to make notes of*anything which it appeared to hirn might be made a 
point of, in any little speech upon the question of some petition lying on th«^>*ble, 
or anything of that kind. Do you understand ? " 

“ I think I do, sir,” replied Nicholas. * 

“ That,” said Mr* Gregsbury, “ it would be necessary for him to make himself 
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acquainted, from day to day, with newspaper paragraphs on passing events; such 
as ' Mysteriou^disappearance, and supjifosed suicide of a toot-boy,' or anything of 
that sort, upgn which I might found a question to the {Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. Then, he would have to copy the question, and as much as I 
rerhembered of the fnswerJincluding a^ittle cqjngHment about independence and 
good sense); and to send tne manuscript in a hunk to the local paper, with perhaps 
half-a-dozen lines of leader to the effect that, I wits always to be fodhd in my 
place in Paftiameni and never shrunk from the resgS^sible and arduous duties, and 
so forth. You see?" 

Nicholas bowed. 

" Besides which," continued Mi? Gregsbury, " I should expect him ngwand 
4hen, to go through a few figures in the printed tables, and to pick out a few, 
results, so that I might come out pretty well on timber duty questions, and finance 
quesrions, Snd so on ; af!d I should like him to get up a few little arguments about 
the disastrous effects of a retunfto cash payments and a metallic currohej*. with a 
touch now and then about the exportation of bullion, and the Emperor of Russia, 
and bank-note^, and all that kind of thing, which it’nonly necessary to talk fluently 
about, because nobody understands it. Do you take me ? " 

" I think I understand," said Nicholas. 

" With regard to such questions as are not political," continued Mr, Gregsbury v 
warming ; " smd which one can't be expected to erne a curse about, beyond the, - 
natural care of not allowing inferior people to be as well off as oursejve ^^ SS dmere 
are our privileges?—I should wish my secretary to get together a few little flourishing 
speeches, of a patriotic cast. For instance, if any preposterous bill were brought 
forward, for giving poor grubbing devils of authors a right to their own property, I ^ 
should like to say, that I for one would never consent to opposing an insurmountable 
bar to the diffusion of literature among the people —ypu understand ?—that the 
creations of the pocket being man’s, might belong to one man or one family; but 
th*t the creations of the brain, being God’s, ought as a matter of course to belong 
do the people at large—and if I was pleasantly disposed, 1 should like to make a 
joke about posterity, and say that those who wrote for posterity should be conteht 
to be rewarded by the approbation of posterity; it might take with the house, 
and could never do me any harm, because posterity cacft be expected to know 
anything about me or my jokes either—do you see ? " % 

" 1 see that, sir,’Replied Nicholas. 

*' You must alyays l>ear in mind, in such cases as this, where our interests are 
not affected,” said Mr. Gregsbury, "to pJl it very strong about the people, because 
it comes out very well at election-time ; and you could be as funny as you liked 
about the authors ; because*! believe the greater part of them live in lodgings, and 
arc not voters. This is a hasty outline of tho chief things you’d have to do, except 
waiting in the lobby cyery night, in case I forgot anything, and should want fresh 
oramming; anci, now and then, during great debates, sitting in the front row of the 
gallery, and saying-to the people about,— 1 You see that gentleman, with his hand 
to his face, and his arm twisted round the pillar—that’s Mr: Gregsbury—the 

1 celebrated Mr. Gregsbury-’ with any other little eulogium that might strike you 

' at the moment. And for the salary," said Mr. GrdJjsbury, winding up with great 
rapis^y» for he was out of breath—" and for salary, I don't mind saying at once 
in Aund numbers, to prevent any dissatisfaction—though it's more than I've been 
. accustomed to give—fifteen shillings n week, and $nd yourself. There 1 ” . 

With this handsome offer, Mr. Gregsbury once more threw himself back, in his 
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chair* and looked like a man who had been most profligately liberal, but is 
determined not to repen £of it notwithstanding. * 

.“.Fifteen shillings a week is not much," said Nicholas, mildly. • 

“ Not much I Fiftgpn shillings a week not much, young man?" cried Mr. 
(gregsbury. " Fifteen shillings aw-w" • « 

“ Pray go not suppose that I quarrel with the sum, sir,” replied Nicholas ; “ for 
I am not ashamed to confess, that whatever it may be iu itself, to me it is a great 
deal. But the duties and responsibilities make the recompense small, aftd they are 
so very heavy tha^I fear to undertake them fc “ 

“Do you decline to undertake them, sir?'^inquired Mr. Gregsbury, %ith his 
hand on the bell-rope. 

■“ I fear they are totf great for rrfy powers, however good my will may be, sir,"* 
replied Nicholas. • •„ 

" ThaUjyjg much as to say that you had rather not accept the place, and that 
you conSIaer fifteen shillings a week too little,” said Mr, Gregsbury, ringing. “ Do 
you decline it, sir?” 

" 1 have no alternative but td do so,” replied Nicholas. 

“Door, Matthews!” said Mr. Gregsbury, as the boy appeared. 

“lam sony I have troubled you unnecessarily, sir,” said Nicholas. 

"I am sony you have,” rejoined Mr. Gregsbury, turning his back upon him, 
•i^^or^Matthews 1 ” 

“ Gootrtoraping, sir,” said Nicholas. 

" Door, Matthews 1 ” cried Mr. Gregsbury. 

The boy beckoned Nicholas, and tumbling lazily downstairs before hint, opened 
the door, and ushered him into the street. With a sad and pensive air, he retraced 
his steps homewards. 

Smiles had Scraped a meal together from the remnant of last night's supper, and 
was anxiously awaiting his return. The occurrences of the morning had not im¬ 
proved' Nicholas's appetite, and, by him, the dinner remained untasted. He wrfe 
sitting in a thoughtful attitude, with the plate which the poor fellow had assiduously 
filled with the choicest morsels, untouched, by his side, when Newman Noggs looked 
into the room. _ 

“ Come bade ? ” asked Newman. « 

“Yes,”*Peplied Nicholas, “tired to death; and, what is worse, migh^hove re¬ 
mained at home for all the good I have done.” 

“ Couldn't expect to do much iu one morning,” said Newman. * 

“May be so, but I am sanguine, gnd did expect,” said Nicholas, “and am 
.proportionately disappointed.” Saying which, he gave,Newman an account of *his 
proceedings. 

11 If I could do anything,” said Nicholas, “anything, However slight, until Ralph 
Nickleby returns, and I have eased my mind by confronting him, *1 should feel 
happier. I should think it no disgrace to work, Heaven knows. # Lyiflg Indolently 
here, like a half-tajned sdtten heart* distracts Ae.” 

“ I don't know," said Newman : “small things offer—they would pay tb£ rent, 
and more—but you wouldn't jike them; no, you could hardly be expected to 
undergo it—no, no." , 

“What Could I hardly be expected to undergo ? ” asked Nicholas, raising his 
dyes. “ Show me, in this wide waste of London, .any honest means.by which I could 
even defray the weekly hue of this poor room, and see if I shrink from resorting 
. to them i * Undergo ( 1 have undergone too much, my friend, to feel pride or 
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squeamishnes^ now. Except—'* addaij Nicholas hastily after a short silence, 

" except such squearaishness as is common honesty, an} so much pride as con¬ 
stitutes self-respect. I see little to choose, between assistant to a brutal pedagogue, 
and toad-eater to ajnean and ignorant upstart, be he iqemker or no member." 

“ 1 hardly know whethe* 1 should tell you what I heard this morning, or not," 
said Newman. e 

“ Has it reference to what you said just now?" asked Nickolas. 

“It has* • 

“Then in Heaven's name, my goctf. friend, tell it me," said Nicholas. “For 
God's sSke consider my deplorable^condition; and, while 1 promise to take no step 
without taking counsel with you, give me, at least, a vote in my own behalf?' 

* Moved by this entreaty, Newman stammered forth a varfety of most unaccount- 
able’and ^ntangled* sentences, the upshot of which, was, that Mrs. Kcnwigs had 
examined him, at great length t^at morning, touching the origin of hia^couaintance 
with, and the whole life, adventures, and pedigree of, Nicholas ; that Newlhan had 
parried^hese questions as long as he could, but being, at length, hard pressed and 
driven into a owner, had gone so far as to admit, thfit Nicholas was a tutdlr of great 
accomplishments, involved in some misfortunes which he was not at-liberty to 
explain, and bearing the name of Johnson. That Mrs. Kenwigs, impelled by 
gratitude, or ambition, or maternal pride, or maternal love, or all four powerful 
motives conjointly, had taken secret confidence with Mr. Kenwigs, and h^j 
returned to oropose that Mr. Johnson should instruct the four MiaVErenwigses in 
the French language as spoken by natives, at the weekly stipend of five shillings, 
current coin of the realm; being at the rate of one shilling per week, per each Miss 
Kenwigs, and one shilling over, until such time as the baby might be able to take 
it out in grammar. 

“Which, unless I am very much mistaken," observed Mrs.'Kenwigs in making 
the proposition, “will not be very long; for such clever children, Mr. Noggs, never 
were bom into this world, I do believe." 

“ There." said Newman, “ that's all It’s beneath you, I know; but I thought 
that perhaps you might-" 

“ Might!" cried Nicholas, with great alacrity; “ of coigse I shall. I accept the 
offer at once. Tell the worthy mother so, without delay, my dear fellow ; and that 
I am reato begin whenever she pleases." * 

Newman hastened, with joyful steps, to inform Mrs. Kenwigs of his friend's 
acquiescence, and soon returning, brought back word that they would be happy to 
see him in the first flpor as soon as convenient; that Mrs. Kenwigs had, upon the 
instant, sent out to securqa second-hand ^French grammar and dialogues? which 
had long been fluttering in the sixpenny box at the book-stall round the comer ;* 
and that the family, highly excited at the prospect of this addition to their gentility, 
wished the initiatory lesson to come off immediately. 

And here it may be observed, that Nicholas was not, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, a young man of high spirit. Me would resent an affront himself, or inter¬ 
posed redress a wrong offered to another, as boldly and freely ns any knight tha t 
ever set lance in rest; but he lacked that peculiar excess of coolness and great- 
minded selfishness, which invariably distinguish gentlemen of high spirit. In 
train? for our own part, wc are disposed to look upon such gentlemen as Ving 
rather incumbrances than otherwise.in rising families-: happening to be acquainted 
with several whose spirit prevents their settling down to any grovelling occupation, 
and only displays Itself in a tendency to cultivate moustachios, and look fierce; and ; 
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although moustaehios and ferocity are both very»pretty tilings in their way, and 
very much to be commended, we confess to a desire to see them bre^ at the owner's 
proper cost, rather thanft the expense of low-spirited people. 4 
Nicholas, therefore, not being a high-spirited young man according* to common 
parlance, and deeming It a greater degradation to borrow, for the supply of his 
necessities, from Newman Nogg$ than to ftach Frenchdo the kittle Kcnwigses for 
fire shillings a week, accepted the offer, with the alacrity already described, and 
betook himself to the first floor with all convenient speed. 

Here, he was received by Mrs. Kenwigs with a genteel air.ddndlyVtended to 
assure him of herjjrotcction and Support; #nd hem, too, he found Mr. Lillyvick 
and Miss Petowker; the four Miss Kenwigses gn their form of audience ,'and the 
baby i»a dwarf porter's chair with a deal tray before it, amusing himself with a toy 
horse without a head ; Vie said hors*e being composed of a small wooden cylinder* 
not unlike an Italian iron, supported on four crooked pegs, and painted in ingenious 
resemblanee-nf red wafers set in blacking. * 

"Howdoyou do, Mr. Johnson?" said Mr. Kenwigs. "Uncle—Mr. Johnson.” 
"How do you do, sir?" said Mr. Lillyvick—rather sharply; for he had not 
known what Nicholas was, on Vic previous night, and it was rather flh aggravating 
circumstance if a tax collector hod been too polite to a teacher. 

" Mr. Johnson is engaged as private master to the children, uncle," said Mrs. 
Kenwigs. e 

' * * ^ J ust n °w, my dear," replied Mr. Lillyvick. • 

" ButTsaid Mrs. Kenwigs, drawing herself up, " that that will not make 
them proud; but that they will bless their own good fortune, which Has born them 
superior to common people's children. Doyouhear.Morlcena?" 

"Yes, ma,” replied Miss Kenwigs. 

"And when you go out in the streets, or elsewhere, I desire that you don’t 1 boast 
of it to the Other children," said Mrs. Kenwigs; "and that if you must say any¬ 
thing about it, you don’t say 110 more than ' We've got a private master comes to 
teach us at home, but we ain't proud, because ma says it's sinful.' Do you hear, 
Morleena ?" 

" Yes, ma," replied Miss Kenwigs again. 

"Then mind you recollect, and do as l tell you," said Mrs. Kenwigs. "Shall 
Mr. Johnson liegin, uncle? ” „ 

" I an? ready to hear, if Mr. Johnson is ready to commence my dea^" said the 
collector, assuming the air of a profound critic. "What sort of language do you 
consider French, sir ? " * * , 

1 ‘ How do you mean ? " asked Nicholas, , 

"Do you consider it a good language, sir?" sajd the collector; "a pVctty 
language, a sensible language ?" 

"A pretty language, certainly," replied Nicholas: "and as it has a name for 
everything, and admits of elegant conversation about everything, I presume it is 
a sensible one.” » 

"I don't knoy," saM Mr. Lillyvick, ddbbtfully. "Do you call it a cheerful 
language, now?"* % 

" Yes," replied Nicholas, "Jt should say it was, certainly." 

" It’s very much changed since my time, then," said the collector, " very^much." 
" Was it a dismal one in your jffmc ? " asked Nicholas, scarcely able to repress a 
smile. * 

" Very," replied Mr, Lillyvick, with some vehemence of manner. "It's the war 
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time that I speak of; the last war* It may be a cheerful language. I should be 
sorry to contradict anybody; but I gnn only say that IVe heard the French 
prisoners, who*were natives, and ought to know hoar tojpeak it, talking in such 
a dismal manner, that it made one miserable to hear them, Ay, that 1 have, fifty 
times, sir—-fifty times 1” 9 

Mr. Lillyvick woTwaxiqg so cross, fiat Mrs. Kenwigs thought it expedient to 
motion to Nicholas not to say anything; and it was not until Miss Fetpwker had 
practised several blandishments, to soften the excellent old gentleman, that he 
deigned ta$>reak silence, by asking, 

"What’s the water in French, sir?" # # 

‘'JL'&au," replied Nicholas, 

"Ah !" said Mr. Lillyvick, shaftSng his head mournfully, "I thought a»much, 
‘"ho, eh ? I don’t think anything of that language—notlung*at all.” 

"L suppose the children may begin, uncle ? ” said Mrs. Kemvigs. 

" Oh y& ; they may 1 begin v my dear,” replied the collector, dteajmentedly. 
" / have no wish to prevent them." V ^ 

This permission being conceded, the four Miss tCenwigses sat in a row, with 
their tails alt flue way, and Morleena at the top ; wltile ’Nicholas, taking Ihe book, 
began his preliminary explanations. Miss Petowker and Mrs. Kenwigs looked on, 
in silent admiration, broken only by the whispered assurances of the latter, that 
Morleena would have it all by heart in no time; and Mr. Lillyvick regarded the 
group with fawning and attentive eyes, lying in wait for something uixp wljict 1 ’ 
he could open a fresh discussion on the language. t*"*' 


■■ CHAPTER XVII. 

€' 

FOLLOWS THE 'FORTUNES OP MIS$* NICKLEBY. 

It was with a heavy heart, and many sad forebodings ^jvhich no effort could 
banjsh, that Kate Nickleby, on the morning appointed for the commencement of 
her engagement wipi Madame Mantalini, left the city when its clocks yet wanted 
a quarter of an hour to eight, and threaded her way alone, amid the noise and 
bustle of the streets, towards the west cticVof London. 

At this early hour many sickly girls, whose business, like that of the poor worm, 
is to produce, with patient toil, the finery that^iedecks the thoughtless and luxurious, 
traverse our streets, making towards the scerte of their daily labour, and catching, 
as if by stealth, in theif hurried walk, the only gasp of wholesome air and glimpse 
of sunlight which cheeft their monotonous existence during the long train of hours 
that make a working day. As she drew nigh to the more fashionable quarter of 
the town, Kate marked many of this Class os they passed By, huorving like herself 
to their$ainful occupations, and saw, in their unhealthy looks and feeble gait, but 
too clear an evidence that her misgivings were not wholly groundless. 

She arrived at Madame Mantalini's some minutes before the appointed hour, 
fu&d frier walking a few times up’ and down, hope that some other female 
might arrive and spare her the embarrassment of Sotting her business to the seryam, 
knocked timidly at the door; which, after some delay, was opened by thefootman. 
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who had been putting on his striped Jacket as he came upstairs, and was now 
. intent on fastening his apron. • 

* , “Is MadameM&ntaimi in ?" faltered Kate. 

“Not often out at this time, miss," replied the man in a tone \v*hich rendered 
“ Miss ” something n#re offensive than “My dear.* 

" Can I see her?" asked Kat& * 

“Eh?it replied the man, holding the door in his haud, and honouring the 
inquirer with a stare and a broad grin, “ Lord, no." 

“ I came by her own appointment," said Kate; " I am—I am—to be employed 
1 .'re.” “ • * 

“Oh! you should have nmg the workers' 4&eU," said the footman, touching the 
bandit of one in the <Joor-post. y Let me see, though. 1 forgot—Miss Nicklebu. 
bit?" ' 

“ Yes," replied Kate. 

“Yo»jjs'« lb walk upstairs then, please,” said*the man. “Madame Mantalini 
wants to sec you—this way—Take care of these things on the floor." 

Cautioning her, in these tejjms, not to trip over a heterogeneous Jitter ef pastry¬ 
cook's frays, lamps, waiters full of glasses, and piles of rout seats which were 
strewn about the hall, plainly bespeaking a late party on the previous night, the 
man led the way to the second story, and ushered Kate into a back room, 
communicating by folding-doors with the apartment in which she^had first seen 
ihe 'miji^ss of the establishment. 

" If you'Await here a minute," said the man, " I’ll tell her presently." Having 
made this promise with much affability, he retired and left Kate alone. 

There was not much to amuse iri*lhe room ; of w hich the most attractive feature 
was, a half-length portrait in oil, of Mr. Mantalini, whom the artist had draicted 
scratching his head in an easy manner, and thus displaying to advantage a diamond 
ring, the gift of Madame "Mantalini before her marriage. There was, however, the 
sound of voices in conversation in the next rooifk; and aspire conversation was 
loud awl the partition thin, Kate could not heljuilscovering that they belonged to 
Mr. and Mrs. Mantalini.- * f 

" If you will be odiously, dcmnebly, ouir>ge$usly jealous, my soul," said Mr. 
Mantalini, "you will dse very miserable—horrid miserable—dehmition miserable." 
And then there was a sound as though Mr. Mantalini were sipping his coffee. * 

“ I am miserable,” returned Madame Mantalini, evidently pdhting, * 

“Then you are an ungrateful, unworthy, demd unthankful litye fairy/* said Mr. 
Mantalini. m 

" I am not," returned Madame, with a sob. 

* “ Do not put itself out of humour,” said Mr. Manfalini, breaking an egg. “It 

Is a pretty, bewitching little demd countenance, and it should not be out of humour, 
for it spoils its loveliness, and makes it cross and gloomy life a frightful, naughty, 
demd hobgoblin." * 

“ l am not to be brought round in that wqy, always," rejoined? Madame, sulkily. 

“ It shall be thought' round In any way it likes best, and not brought round at 
all if it likes that better," retorted Mr. Mantalini, with his egg-spoon in his mouth. 

“ It’s very easy to talk," saia Mrs. Mantalini. 

“Not so easy when one is eating,a demnition egg," replied Mr. Mantalini for 
the yolk runs down the waistcoaj/ and yolk of egg does not match any waistcoat 
but a yellow waistcoat, demmit. 

• “‘You were flirting with her during the whole night," said Madame Mantalini, 
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apparently desirous to lead the conversation back to the point from which it had 
strayed. c 
"No, no, my life." 

4 * You were," said Madame ; " I had my eye upon you all the time." 

'* Bless the little ^inkir^j twinklinggeye; i^as^it on m& all the timdT" cried 
Mantalini, in a sort of lazy rapture. " Oh, demmit! ” 

"And I say once more," resumed Madame, " that you ought not to ftaltz with 
anybody butyour qwn wife; and I will not bear it, Mantalini, if I take poison first." 

"She will not take poison and have horrid pains, will she?" said. Mantalini; 
who, by f-he altered sound of' his voice, Seemed to have moved his chair, and taken 
up his position nearer to his wife. * " She will not take poison, because sh| has a 
demd fine husband who might have married two countesses and a dowager——" 
"Two countesses,"interposed Madame. " You told me one before 1 ” ^ 

" Two! ” cried Mantalini. " Two demd fine women, real countesses and 
splendid fortunes, demmit." c * 

"And why didn't you?’’ asked Madame, playfully. 

" Whjfedidn’^I l ” replied her husband. '' Had I apt seen, at a morning,concert, 
the demdest little fascinator in all the world, and while’ that little fascinator is my 

wife, may not all the countesses and dowagers in England be-" 

Mr. Mantalini did not finish the sentence, but he gave Madame Mantalini a very 
loud kiss, which Madame Mantalini returned ; after which, there seemed to be 
some more kissing mixed up with the progress of the breakfast. _ y* 

" And whattabout the cash, my existence's jewel?" said Mantalirif when these 
endearments ceased. " How much have we in hand ? " 

" Very little indeed," replied Madame. 4 

" We must have stfxne more," said Mantalini; " we must have some discount out 
of old Nickleby to carry on the war with, demmit." 

" You can't want any more just now," said Madame coaxingly. 

" My life and soul," returned her husband, "there is a horse for sale at Scrubbs’s, 
which it would be a sin and a crime to lose—going, my, senses' joy, for nothing." 

" For nothing 1 ” cried Madame, "lam glad of that." 

" For actually nothing," replied Mantalini. " A hundred guineas down will buy 
him; mane, and crest, and legs, and tail, all of the demdest beauty, I will ride him in 
the gfcirk before the very chariots of the rejected countesses. The dem4 old dowager 
will faint vri#grief ttnd rage ; the other two will say ' He is married, he has made 
away with himself, it is a demd thing, it is all up 1 They will hate each other 
demnebly, and wish you dead and buried. * Ha l ha 1 Demmit." 

Madame MantalinPs prudence, if she hed any, was not proof against these 
triumphal pictures ; after a lKtlc jingling of keys, she observed that she would sec 
what her desk contained, and rising for that purpose, opened the folding-door, and 
walked into the room where Kate was seated. 

" Dear me, child l ” ‘exclaimed Madame Mantalini, recoiling in surprise. " How 
came you here 4 ? ” s 

" Chjkl! ” cried Mantalini, hurrying in. " How came-^eh I-^Sh—demmit, how 
d'ye do?" 

" I have been waiting here some time, ma'am," said Kate, addressing Madame 
Mantalini. " The servant must have forgotten to let you know that I was here. I 
think.” ¥ 

" You really must see to that man,” said Madaitif, turning to her husband. “ He 
forgets everything." 
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" I will twist his demd nose off his countenance for leaving- such a very pretty 
creature all alone by hfeelf,” said her hdlband. • 

“ Mantalini," cried Madame, " you forget yourself.” 

" 1 don ’t forget you, my soul, and never shall and never can,” said ManUtini, 
kissingliis wife's hand; and grinacing asi|e to Miss Njpkleb# who turned away. 

Appeased by this compliment, the lady of the business took some papers from 
her desk,*which she handed over to Mr. Mantalini, who received them with great 
delight. She then requested Kate to follow her, and after several feints on the 
part of Mr, Mantalini to attract the young lady’s attention, they went away, leaving 
that gentleman extended at full length on the sofa, with his heels in the^iir and a 
newsQjiper in his hand. • 

Madame Mantalini led the way down a flight of stairs, and through a passage, 

• to a large room at the back of the premises, where were a niynber of young.womcn 
employed in sewing, cutting out, making up, altering, aifti various otlifcr processes 
known«Dnly"o those who are cunning in the arts tf millinery and dressmaking. It 
was a close room with a skylight, and as dull and quiet as a room need be. 

On •tyTadame Mantalini calling aloud for Miss Knag, a short# bustling, over¬ 
dressed female, full of fmportance, presented herself, and all the young ladies 
suspending their operations for the moment, whispered to each other sundry 
criticisms upon the make and texture of Miss Nickleby’s dress, her complexion, cast 
of features, and personal appearance, with as much good breeding as could have 
been displayed by the very best society in a crowded ball-room. 

" Oh, Miss Knag,” said Madame Mantalini, "this is the youngf)erson I spoke 
to you about.” 

Miss Knag bestowed a reverential smile upon Madame Mantalini, which she 
dexterously transformed into a gracious one for Kate, and said that certainly, 
although it was a great^ deal of trouble 4ft have young people who were wholly 
unused to the business, still she was sure the young person would try to do her 
best—impressed with which conviction she (Miss Knag) felt an interest in her 
already. 

" I think that, for the present at all events, it will bo better for Miss Nickleby to 
come into the show-room with you, and try things on for people," said Madame 
Mantalini. " She wiHfnot be able for the present to be of much use in any other 
way ; and her appearance will-” # 

" Suit very well with mine, Madame Mantalini," interrupted Miss* flSnag. " So 
it will; and to be sure I might have known that you would nqf be long in finding 
that out; for you have so much taste infill those matters, that really, as 1 often say 
to the young ladies, I do not know how, when, or where, ycfli possibly could have 

* acquired all you know—hem—Miss Nickleby and are quite a pair, Madame 
Mantalini, only I am a little darker than Miss Nickleby, and—hem—I think my 
foot may be a little smaller. Miss Nickleby, 1 am sure, yill not # be offended at 

yfriy saying that, when she hears that our family always have beei^ celebrated for 
t’f small feet ever since—Jjem—ever since oun family had any fltet at all, indeed, I 
f think. I had MT uncle once, Madame Mantalini, who lived in Chcltenliam, and 
had a most excellent business as a tobacconist—hem—who had such small feet, that 
they were no bigger than thdSe which are usually joined to wooden legs—the most 
symmetrical feet, Madame Mantalini, that even you can imagine.” • t* 

" They must have had something the appearance of club feet, Miss Knag,” said 
Madapie. * 

"Well now, that is so like you," returned Miss Knag. "Hal ha 1 ha I Of 
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dub fcqt l Oh very good! As I often remark to the young Udies, ‘ Well I most 
say, amf I do nof care who knows it, of afl the ready hiuufir—hem—I ever heard 
anywhereapd I have heard a good deal; for when my dear brother was alive (I 
kept house for him, Miss Niekleby), we had to supper once a week two or, three 
young men, highly celbbrateg in those dags for thei%humour *Madlame Mad$alini-?- 
* Of all the ready humour,’ I say to the young ladies, 1 / ever jtfeard, Madame 
Mantalini’s is the most remarkable—hem. It is so gentle, so sarcastic,' fttfd yfel so 
good-nature# (as I was observing to Miss Simmonds only this morning), thathow, 
or when, or by what means she acquired it, is |o me a mystery indeed.’ ’’ 

Here M;ss Knag paused to take breath* and while she pauses, it may be cfosetved 
- not that she was marvellously loqulbious and marvellously deferential^to Mjdante 
Mantalini, since these are facts which require no comments but**that,‘every now 
and th^n, she was accustomed, in the torrent of her discourse, to introduce a loud, 
shrill, clear •* hem I" th^import and meaning of which, was variously interpreted 
by her acquaintance ; some holcflhg that Miss Knag dealt in exaggeration, and 
introduced the monosyllable, when any fresh invention wa/ in ifcouesa. of coinage 
in her brain ; others, that when she wanted a W&rd, sjte threw it in to gaip* time, 
and prevent anybody else from striking into the conversation. It nriiybo further 
remarked that Miss Knagg still aimed at youth, although she had shot beyond it, 
years ago : and that she was weak and vain, jjtnd one jgf those people who arfe best 
described by thg axiom, th^t you may trust them as far as you can see them, and 
no farther. * 

'* You’ll tak« care that Miss Niekleby understand^ her hours, and so forth,” said 
Madame Mantalini; "and so I’ll leave her with you. You’ll not forget my 
directions, Miss Knag?” - 

Miss Knag of course replied, that.# forget ^anything Madame ’ Iviantalini had 
directed was a moral impossibility; "Hiid that lady, dispensing a general good 
morning among her assistants, sailed away. * 

"Charming creature, isn't she, Miss Niekleby?" said Miss Knagi-rubbing her 
hands together, 

" I have seen very little of her," said Kate. " I hardly know yet.” '■ * t ‘ l 
" Have you seen Mr. Mantalini?" inquired Miss Knag, 
u Yes ; I have seen him twice.” * 

" Isn’t he a charming creature?” , 1 

*• Indeed^ie does Rot strike me nsr being so, by any means," replied Kate. . 

" No, my dear h" cripd Miss Knag, elevating her hands. " Why, goodness 
gracious mercy, where’s your tnste? Such a fine, tall, full-whiskered, dashirijg, 
gentlemanly man, with such teeth ^nd hair, and—hem—well now, you do astonish 


me, 


" I dare say I am very foolish," replied Kate, laying aside her bonnet; "but as 
my opinion is o^very liulc importance to him or anyOneelse, I do not regret having 
formed it, and .shall be slow to change it, I think.” 

" He is a very finR man, clon’t you ttyuk so? " asked one qf the young ladles, 

" Indeed he may be, for anything I could say to the Contrary," relied Kate. 

% And drives very beautiful horses? doesn’t he ? ’* inquired another. 

" I dare say he may, but I nevet'saw them,” answered Kate. 

“ Nthrir saw them t” interposed Miss Knag. “ Oh, well l There it isat oftce, 
you know; how can you possibly pronounce ah opipion about a gentleman—hem— 
if you don’t see him as he turns out altogether?" * » 

, Them was so much of the world—even of th^fiule world of the country girl—in 
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this idea of the old milliner, that Kate, who was anxious, for every reason, 
change the ^subject, nude no further remark, and left Miss Knag in possession of 
the field. * *" 

After a short silence, during which most of the young people frmde a closer 
inspedtjpn of Kate’s appearance and emupared notes respecting it, one of them 
offered to h$n her off with Ar shawl, wnd the ofltr being accepted, inquired 
whether ihe dfd^not find black very uncomfortable wear. 

“ I-do indeed," replied Kate, with a bitter sigh. 

“ So dusty and hot," observed the speaker, adjusting her dross for her. 

Kate might have said, that mourning is (sometimes the coldest wear whi<jj\ mortals 
can assume ;»that it not only chills the breastsg>f those it clothes, but, extending its 
influence ta summer friends, freeze| up their sources of good-will and kindness, aqfl 
withering dll the.tmdsT>f promise they once so liberally put forth, leaves nothing but 
bared and rotten heart* exposed. There arc few who have lost a friend or relative 
constituting rin life their sole dependence, who fcave not keenly felt tills chilling 
influence of their Sable garb. She had felt jt acutely, and feeling it at the moment, 
could got quUdf'hestrain her tears. 

t dtn very sorry to have Grounded you with my thoughtless speech," said her 
. companion. "I. did jiorithmk of it. You are in mourning for some near 1 elation ? " 

“ For my father," answered Kate. 

" For what relation, Miss Siinmond^" asked Miss Knag in an audible voice. 

“ Her father," replied the'other'softly. 

“ Her father, eh ?" said Miss Knag, without the slightest depression of her voice. 

‘ " All 1 a long illness, Miss Simrtronds ?“ 

“ Hush,” replied the girl; " I don't know.” 

“Oui^ misfortune*was very sudden,^ sottj Kate, turning away, “or I might, 
perhaps, at a time like this, be enafited to support it better," 

There had existed notH little desire p the room, according to invariable custom 
when any new*“young person" came, to know who Kate was, and what she was, 
and afi about her; but, although it might have been very naturally increased’by 
her appearance nnd emotion, the knowledge that it pained her to be questioned, 
was sufficient to* repress even this curiosity ; and Miss Knag, finding it hopeless to 
sittempt extracting any^further particulars just then, reluctantly commanded silence, 
and bade the work proceed. S! 

In silence, then, the tasks were plied until half-past one, fthen a bSked leg of 
mutton, with potatoes to correspond, were served in the kitchei^ The meal over, 
and the ladies having enjoyed the additional relaxation of washing their hands, the 
work began again, and was again peiijprmed in silence, until*thc noise of carriages 
, rattling through the streets, and of loud double knocks ffit doors, gave token that the 
day's work of the more fortunate members of society was proceeding in its turn. 

One of these double knocks at Madame Mantalini> door, announced (he equipage 
of some great lady—or rather, rich one, for there iff occasionally^ a distinction 
between riches and greatness—who had come with her tfcuightertto approve of some 
court dresses which ha£ been a long time prep^ing, and upon wlfom K^te was 
deputed to wait, accompanied by Mis* Knag, Mid officered of course by Madame 
Mantalini. • , 

Kate’s part in the pageant .was humble enough, her duties being limited to 
holding articles of costume tptfl Miss Knag was ready to try them on, and now 
and th& tying a string, or fastetdhg a hook-and-eye. She might, not unreasonably. 
Have supposed herself beneath thoj^ach of any arrogancef or bad humour; but it 
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happened that the lady and daughter were both out of temper that day, and the 
poor girl came fci for her share of their pevilings. She waj awkward—her hands 
were cold—dirty—cdarse—she could do nothing right; they wondered how Madame 
M&ntalini could have such people about her; requested they might see some other 
young woman the ne# time they came ; and so forth. e • 

So common an occurrenfe would hardly be deriving of mention, but for its 
effect. Kate shed many bitter tears when these people were gone, and fe&t, for the 
first time, hqmbled by her occupation. She had, it is true, quailed at the prospect 
of drudgery and hara service; but she had felt no degradation in working for her 
bread, until she found herself exposed t# insolence and pride. Philosophy would 
have taught her that the degradatioi^was on the side of those who had sunk so low 
as to display such passions habitually, and without cause; but she was too 'young 
for such consolation, and her honest feeling was hurt. Mky not the complaint, 
that Common people above their station, often take its rise in the fact of un¬ 
common people being below theiijs? «» 

In such scenes and occupations the time wore on, until nine o'clock, when Kate, 
jaded an<| dispirited with the occurrences of the day, hastened from the confinement 
of the work-room, to join her mother at the street ebrner, and walk homfe :—the 
more sadly, from having to disguise her real feelings, and feign to participate in all 
the sapguine visions of her companion. 

" Bless my soul, Kate," said Mrs. Nickleby ; “ I’ve been thinking all day, what 
a delightful thiftg it would be for Madame Mantalmi to take you into partnership- 
such a likely tiding too you know f Why, your poor dear papa's cousin’s sister-in-law 
—a Miss Browndock—was taken into partnership by a lady that kept a school at 
Hammersmith, and made her fortune in no time at all. I forget, by-the-bye, 
whether that Miss Browndock was the same lady that got the ten thousand pounds 
prize in the lottery, but I think she was; indeed, now I come to think of it, I am 
sure she was. ' Mantalini and Nickleby,’ how well fc would sound !—and if 
Nicholas has any good fortune, you might have Doctor Nickleby, the head-master 
of Westminster School, living in the same street." 

" Dear Nicholas 1" cried Kate, taking from her reticule her brother’s letter from 
Dotheboys Hall. “In all our misfortunes, bow happy it makes me, mamma, to 
hear he is doing well, and to find him writing in such good spirits 1 It consoles me 
for fill we may undergo, to think that he is comfortable and happy.” 

Poor Kate l she tittle thought, how weak her consolation was, and how soon she 
would be undeceived. 


„ 4 .CHAPTER XVIII. 

0 ’ 4 

MISS KNAG, !XFTER DOTING ON KATE NICKLEBY FOR THREE WHOLE DAYS, 
MAKES UP HER MIND t 6 HATE FOR EVERMOR& THBr CAUSES WHICH 
LEAD MISS KNAG TO FORM THIS RESOLUTION, 

“ 4 . * 

TuERE are many lives of much pain, hardship, and suffering, which, having no 

stirring interest for any but those who lead them, are disregarded by persons who 

do not want thought or feeling, but who pamper their compassion and need hi gh 

stimulants to rouse it. - 
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There are not a few among the disciples of charity who require, in their vocation, 
scarcely less excitement than the votaries of pleasure in theirs; ana hence it is that 
diseased sympathy and compassion are every day expended on out-of-the-way 
objects, when only t £0 many demands upon the legitimate exercise of the 
virtues in a healthy state, are constantly tftthin the sigfit an<J hearing of the most 
unobservant person alive. In short, charity must have its ronuuce, as the novelist 
or playwright must have his, A thief in fustian is a vulgar character, scarcely to be 
thought of by persons of refinement; but dress him in green velvet, # with a high- 
crowned hat, and change the scene of tys operations, from a thickly peopled city, 
to a mountain road, and you shall find in him the very soul of poetry aftd adven¬ 
ture. • So it is with the one great cardinal virtue, which, properly nourished and 
exercised, leads to, if 4t does not necessarily include, oil the others. It must ha\te * 
its romance ; and the less of real, hard, struggling work-a-iay life there is-in that 
romance, tljp better. * * 

The life to which poor Kate Nickleby was deviled, in consequence of the unfore¬ 
seen train of circumstances already developed in this narrative, was a hard one ; 
but less the very dulness, unhealthy confinement, and bodily fati^ie, which made 
up its sum and substance, should deprive it of any interest with the mass of the 
charitable and sympathetic, I would rather keep Miss Nickleby herself in view just 
now, than chill them, in the outset, by a minute and lengthened description of the 
establishment presided over by Madame Mantalini. § 

"Well, now, indeed, Madame Mantalini," said Miss Knag, as Kate was taking 
her weary way homewards on the first night of her noviciate, " thatfMiss Nickleby 
is a very creditable young person—a very creditable young person indeed—hem— 
upon my word, Madame Mantalini, it does very extraordinary credit even to 
your discrimination that you should have found such a very excellent, very well- 
behaved, very—hem—vqjy unassuming young woman to assist in the fitting on. I 
have seen some young women when they had the opportunity of displaying before 
their betters, behave in such a—oh, dear—well—but you're always right, Madame 
Mantalini, always; and as l very often tell the young ladies, how you do contrive to 


be always right, when so many people are so often wrong, is to me a mystery 
indeed." 

"Beyond putting^rcryexcellent client out of humour, Miss Nicklebyhqpnot 
done anything very remarkable to-day—that I am aware of, at^least," s^d Madame 
Mantalini in reply. 

"Oh, dearl" said Miss Knag; "Jut you must allow a^reat deal for inex¬ 
perience, you know." 

" And youth ?" inquired Madame.* » 

" Oh, I say nothing about that, Madame Mantalini," replied Miss Knag, red¬ 
dening ; " because if youtl) were any excuse, you wouldn't have-" 

. " Quite so good a forewoman as I have, 1 suppose," sugoggfod Madame. 

" Well, I never did know anybody like you, Madame Mantalini,'!, rejoined Miss 
Knag most complacency, " and that's the fact, for you know $hat one’s going to 
say, before it has time-to rise td one’s lips. Oh, very good 1 Ha, ha, ha 1 " l * 

" For myself," observed Madame Mantalini, glancing with affected carelessness 
at hear assistant, and laughing heartily in her sleeve, " I consider M> ss Nickleby tho 
most awkward girl 1 ever saw in my life." 8 

" Poor dear thing," said MJs knag, " it’s not her fault. If it was, we might 
hope to cure it; but .as it's her misfortune, Madame Mantalini, why really you 
know, as the man sqid about the blind hotse, we ought to respect it." 
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“ Her uncle t£ld me she had been considered pretty," remarked Madame Man* 
talini. " I think her one of the most ordinary girls I ever ri3et with." 

"Ordinary4" cried Miss Knag with a countenance beaming delight; "and 
awkward 1 Well, all I can say is, Madame Mantalini, thajt I quite love t^e poor 
girl; and that if she was twite as indifferlnt-looking; and twice as awkward as she 
is, 1 should be only so much the more her friend, and that's the truth of it," 

In fact Miss Knag had conceived an incipient affection for Kate Nickleby, after 
witnessingthSr failure that morning, and this short conversation with her superior 
increased the favourable prepossession to|i most surprising extent; which was the 
more renftrkable, as when she first sinned that young lady's face and figure, she 
had entertained certain inward misgivings that they would never agree. 

“"Butnow," said Miss Knag, glancing at the Reflection of herself in a mirror at 
tto great distance, " Hove her—I quite love her—I declare I do i" 

Of such a highly disinterested quality was this devoted friendship, and so superior 
was it to the little weaknesses of flattery or ill-nature, that the kind-hearted Miss 
Knag candidly informed Kate Nickleby, next day, that she saw she wouM never 
do for th% busihess, but that she need not give hersfilf the slightest uneasiness on 
this account, for that she (Miss Knag) by increased exertions on her own part, 
would keep her as much as possible in the back ground, and that all she would 
have to do, would be to remain perfectly quiet before company, and to shrink from 
attracting notire by every means in her power. This last suggestion was so much 
in accordance with the timid girl’s own feelings and wishes, that she readily pro¬ 
mised impUcit*rcliance on the excellent spinster’s advice : without questioning, or 
indeed bestowing a moment’s reflection upon, the motives that dictated it. 

" I take quiiu a lively interest in you, my dear soul, upon my word," said Miss 
Knag; “a sister’s interest, actually. It’s the most singular circumstance 1 ever 
knew." 

Undoubtedly it was singular, that if Miss Knag did feel a strong interest in Kate 
Nickleby, it should not rather have been the interest of a maiden- aunt or grand¬ 
mother ; that being the conclusion to which the difference in their respective ages 
would have naturally tended. But Miss Knag wore clothes of a very youthful 
pattern and perhaps her feelings took the same shape. 

" Bless you 1" said Miss Knag, bestowing a kiss upon Kafe at the conclusion of 
the second day’s work, "how very awkward you have been all day." 

" 1 fear your kind and open communication, which has rendered me more pain¬ 
fully conscious of ney own defects, has not improved me," sighed Kate. 

"No, no, I dare say not,” rejoined Miss Knag, in a most uncommon flow of 
good “humour. " But how much better that ))ou should know it at first, and so be 
able to go on, straight and comfortable i Which way are you walking, my love ? " 

" Towards the city," replied Kate. 

" The city J" ftried Miss Knag, regarding herself with great favour in die gla$f 
as she tied her bonnet. " Goodness gracious me I now do you really live in the 
city?" <i, * v* 

" Is itrso very unusual for anybody to live there?" asked Kate, half-smiling. 

" X couldn't have believed it possible that any yo\tng woman could havWvlived 
there, under any circumstances whatever, for three days together," replied Miss 
Knag. * 

" Reduced—I should say poor people," aaswered Kate, correcting herself hastily, 
for she was afraid of appearing pfpttd, " must live where tHeycan." * 

, "Ah! very true, so. theft&mf V^.jiira^^lKdeed 1? -Miss Knag with" 
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that sort of half sigh* which* accompanied' by two or three slight nods of the head, 1 
is pity's small change inpgeneral society and that's what 1 verf often tell my 
brother, when otir servants go away ill, one after another, and he thiijjks the back 
kitchen's rather too damp for 'em to sleep in. These sort of people, I tell him, are 
glad to sReep anywhere^ Heavap suits thef>ack to the louden? What a nice thing 
it is to think that it should be so, isn't it?" 

** Very,* replied Kate. 

44 I'll walk with you part of the way, my dear," said Miss Knftg,, “fir you must 
go very near our house ; and as it's quite dark, and our last servant went to the 
hospital a week agoi, with St. Anthony’s lire in her face, I shall be glad oof your 
company." * 

Kate would willingly Jiave excused herself from this flattering companionship y 
but Miss Knag having adjusted her bonnet to her entire satisfaction, took her arm 
with an air yhich plainly showed how much she felt tile complimeift site was 
conferring, and they were in the street before she c8uld say another word. 

“I fear," said Kate, hesitating, " that mamma—my mother, I mean—is waiting 
for me.**# 

44 You needn't make the least apology, my dear,” said Miss Knag, smiling sweetly 
as she spoke; "I dare say she is a very respectable old person, and I shall be quite 
—hem—quite pleased to know her." 

As poor Mrs. Nickleby was cooling— not her heels alone, but her ^mbs generally 
at the street comer, Kate had no alternative but to make her known to Miss Knag, 
who, doing the last new carriage customer at second hand, acknowledged the in. 
troduction with condescending politeness. The three then walked away, arm in 
arm : with Miss Knag in the middle, in a special state of amiability. 

44 I have taken such a fancy to your daughter, Mrs. Nickleby, you can't think," 
said Miss Knag, after site pad proceeded a little distance in dignified silence. 

44 I am delighted to hear it," said Mrs. Nickleby ; “ though it is nothing new to 
me, that even strangers should like Kate." 

44 Hem I " cried Miss Knag. 

44 You will like her better when you know how good she is," said Mrs. Nickleby. 
44 It is a great blessing to me, in my misfortunes, to have a chilli, who knows neither 
pride nor vanity, ami 'fhose bringing-up might very well have excused a littlg of 
both at first. You don't know what it is to lose a husband, Miss Knag." 

As Miss Knag had never yet known what it was to gain cme, it followed very 
nearly as a matter of course, that she didn't know what it was t%lose one ; so she 
„ said in some haste, 44 No, indeed I don’t," and said it with # an air intending to 
signify that she should like to catch herself marrying^ anybody—no, no, she knew 
v better than that. 

44 Kate has improved even in this little time, I have no doubt," said Mrs. 
Nickleby. glancing proudly at her daughter, 

14 Oh 1 of course," said Miss Knag. 

44 And will improve still more," added Mrs#Nickleby. 

“Tbatshe wil!, 1*11 be bound," replied Miss Knag, squeezing Kate's arrfi in her 
own, to point the joke. 

44 She always was clever," said poor Mrs. Nickleby, brightening up, "always, 
from a baby. I recollect when die was only two years and a half old, that a*gentle¬ 
man, who used to visit very muqjh at our house—Mr. Watkins, you know, Kate, 
my destfv that your podr papa went bail for, who afterwards ran away to the United 
States, aid sent ns impair of snow Shoes* with suefr oa affectionate letter that it 
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made your poor dear father cry for a week. You remember the letter ? In which 
he said that he‘Was very sorry he couldn’t repay the fifty pfunds just then, beoause 
his capital wgs all out at interest, and he was very busy making his fortune, but that 
he didn't forget you were bis god-daughter, and he should take it very unkind if we 
didn't buy you a silver coral and put it cjpwn to histoid account ? Dear mef yes, my 
dear, how stupid you are! and spoke so affectionately of the old port wine that he 
used to drink a bottle and a half of every time he came. You roust 'remember 
Kate I'* • 

" Yes, yes, mamma; what of him ? " 

“ Why, that Mr. Watkins, my dear, ,r said Mrs. Nickleby slowly, as if she were 
making a tremendous effort to recolfect something of paramount importances " that 
Mr. Watkins—he wasn’t any relation, Miss KnRg will understand, to the Watkins 
who kept the Old Boar in the village; by-the-bye, I don't remember whether if 
was the Old Boar or th«f George the Third, but it was one of the tvw^ 1 know, and ■ 
it's much the same—that Mr. Watkins said, when you were only two years and a;; 
half old, that you were one of the most astonishing children he ever saw. He did 
indeed, Mis& J6nag, and he wasn’t at all fond of children, and couldn’t hav^had the, 
slightest motive for doing it. I know it was he who said so, because I recollect, a$ 
well as if it was only yesterday, his borrowing twenty pounds of her poor dear papa 
the very moment afterwards.” 

Having qu^fed this extraordinary and most disinterested testimony to her 
daughter's excellence, Mrs. Nickleby stopped to breathe ; and Miss Knag, finding 
that the discourse was turning upon family greatness, lost no time in striking in, 
with a small reminiscence on her own account, 

“Don't talk of lending money, Mrs. Nickleby,” said Miss Knag, oryou'll drive me 
crazy—perfectly crazy. My mamma—hem—was the most lovely and beautiful 
creature, with the most striking and exquisite—hem—the most exquisite nose that 
ever was put upon a human face, I do believe, Mrs. Nickleby (here Miss Knag 
rubbed her own nose most sympathetically); the most delightful and accomplished 
woman, perhaps, that ever was seen ; but she had that one failing of lending 
money, and carried it to such an extent that she lent—hem—oh i thousands of 
pounds, all our little fortunes, and what’s more, Mrs. Nickleby, 1 don't think, if we 
were to live till —till—hem—till the very end of time, that should ever get them 
back again. 1 don't indeed." 

After concluding^chis effort of invention without being interrupted, Miss Knag fell 
into many more ^collections, no less interesting than true, the full tide of which, 
Mrs. Nickleby in vain attempting to stein, at length sailed smoothly down’, by 
adding on undercurrent of her own recollections; and so both ladies went on talking 
together in perfect contentment; the only difference between them, being, that 
whereas Miss Knag addressed herself to Kate, and talked very loud, Mrs. Nickleby 
kept on in one unbroken monotonous flow, perfectly satisfied to be talking, and 
caring very little whether anybody listened or not. 

In this manner tTiey walked on, verj^amicably, until the^ arrived at Miss Knag’s 
brothers, who was an ornamental stationer and small circulating library keeper, in 
a by-street off Tottenham Court Road; and who let out by the day, week, month, 
or year, the newest old novels, whereof the titles vpete displayed in- pen-and-ink 
characters on a sheet of pasteboard, swinging at his door-post. As Miss Knag 
happened, at the moment, to be in the middle of an account of her twenty-second 
offer from a gentleman of large property, she insisted upon, their all going in to 
supper together; and in they went. 
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*♦ Don't go away. Mortimer," said Mis| Knag as they entered the shop, " It's 
only one of our young laties and her mother. Mrs. and Miss NickUby." 

" Oh, indeed ! ’’ said Mr. Mortimer Knag. “Ah !" , 

Having given utterance to these ejaculations with a very profound and thoughtful 
air, Mr. Knag slowly snuffed tw® kitchen cftndles on thfcounibr, and two more in 
the window, and then snuffed himself from a box in his waistcoat pocket. 

There was something very impressive in the ghostly air with which all this was 
done; and as Mr. Knag was a tall lank gentleman of solemn* features, wearing 
spectacles, and garnished with much less hqjr than a gentleman bordering on forty, 
or thereabouts, usually boasts, Mrs. Nickleby whispered her daughter Shat she 
thought he must be literary. # 

" Past ten," said Mr.«Knag, consulting his watch. " Thomas, close the ware-* 
house." * , 

Thomas a boy nearly half as tali as a shutter, and thfc warehouse <fas a shop 
about the size of three hackney coaches. 

"Ah I" said Mr. Knag once more, heaving a deep sigh as he restored to its 
parent shelf the book he had been reading. "Well—yes—I believe sdpperls ready, 
sister," 

With another sigli Mr. Knag took up the kitchen candles from the counter, and 
preceded the ladies with mournful steps to a back parlour, where n charwoman, 
employed in the absence of the sick servant, and remunerated with cegain eighteen-* 
peaces to be deducted from her wages due, was putting the supper out. 

" Mrs. Blockson," said Miss Knag, reproachfully, "how very often khave begged 
you not to come into the room with your bonnet on I" 

" I can’t help it, Miss Knag," said the charwoman, bridling up on the shortest 
notice. " There’s been a deal o’ cleaning to do in this house, and if you don’t like 
it, I must trouble you to lqpk out for somebody else, for it don't hardly pay me, and 
that’s the truth, if I was to be hung this minute.” 

" I don’t want any remarks if you please,” said Miss Knag, witli a strong 
emphasis on the personal pronoun. " Is there any fire down stairs for some hot 
water presently?” 

"No there is not, indeed, Miss Knag," replied the substitute;"and so I Won't 
tell you no stories abouf ft.” 

" Then why isn't there ? ” said Miss Knag. 

" Because there ain't no coals left out, and if I could makc^oals I v^ould, hut 
as l can't 1 won’t, and so I make bold to icll you, mem," replied ^frs. Blockson. 

“Will you hold your tongue—female?” said Mr. Mortimer Knag, plunging 
k violently into this dialogue. • • 

1 "By your leave, Mr. Knag," retorted the charwoman, turning sharp round. 
'"I'm only too glad not to speak in this house, excepting when and where I'm 
spoke to, sir; and with regard to being a female, sir, I should wisl\ to know what 
you considered yourself ?” B 

"A miserable wretch,'* exclaimed Mr, Knqg, striking his fordhead. "A* miser¬ 
able wretch,” * 

"I'm very glad to find that yod'don’t call yourself out of your name, sir, saiu 
Mrs. Blockson ;"and as 1 had two twin children the day before yesterday was only 
seven weeks, and my little Charley felL down a airy and put his elber dut, last 
Monday, I shall take it as a favior if you’ll send nine shillings, for one week’s 
Work, to my house, afote the dock strikes ten tomorrow." 

With these parting words, the good woman quitted the room with great case of 
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manner, leaving the door wide open ; Mr. Knag at the same moment, flung him¬ 
self into the '‘Warehouse,” and groaned Aloud. \ 

“What is fc the matter wjth that gentleman, pray?" inquired Mrs. Nickleby, 
greatly disturbed by the sound. 

“ Is he ill ?” inquifed Kme, really alafmed, * 

“Hush 1 " replied Miss Knag ; " a most melancholy history, He was onoe most 
devotedly attached to—hem—to Madame Mantalini." 

“Blessme I " exclaimed Mrs. Niokleby. 

“ Yes," continued Miss Knag, “ and received great encouragement too, and con- 
fidentlyjhoped to marry her. He has* a most romantic heart, Mrs. Nickleby, as 
indeed—hem—as indeed all our fanflly have, and the disappointment was a dreadful 
blow. He is a wonderfully accomplished man*-most extraordinarily accomplished 
—rea<js-—hem—readg every novel that comes out; I mean every novel that—hem— 
that has any fashion in it, of course. The fact is, that he did And so much in the 
books he read, applicable to MB own misfortunes, and did And hfmself in every 
respect so much like the heroes—because of course he is conscious of his own 
superiority, asgpive all are, and very naturally—that he took to scorning everything, 
and became a genius ; and I am quite sure that he is, at this very present moment, 
writing another book.” 

_ “ Another book 1 ’’ repeated Kate, finding that a pause was left for somebody to 

say something, 

“Yes,” said Miss Knag, nodding in great triumph; “ another book, in three 
volumes posK octavo. Of course it’s a great advantage to hiuvin all his little 
fashionable descriptions, to have the benefit of my—Kcm—of my experience, be¬ 
cause, of course, few authors who write about sitch things can have such oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing them as I have. He’s $0 wrapped up in high life, that the least 
allusion to business or worldly matters—like that woman just now, for instance— 
quite distracts him ; but as I often say, I think his disappointment a great thing 
for him, because if he hadn't been disappointed he couldn’t have written about 
blighted hopes and all that; and the fact is, if it hadn't happened as it has, I don't 
believe his genius would ever have come out at all.” 

How much more communicative Miss Knag might have become under more 
favourable circumstances, it is impossible to divine, but*, as the gloomy one was 
within ear-shot, and the fire wanted making up, her disclosures stopped here. To 
judge froii. all appearances, and the difficulty of making the water warm, the last 
servant could not have been much accustomed to any other Are than St. Anthony's; 
but a little brandy and water was made A last, and the guests, having been pre¬ 
viously regaled with Sold leg of mutton and bread and cheese, soon afterward* took 
leave; Kate amusing hers<Sf, all the way home, with the recollection of her last < 
glimpse of Mr. Mortimer Knag deeply abstracted in the shop; and Mrs, Nickleby 
by debating within herself whether the dressmaking Amt would ultimately become 
“ Mantalini, Knag, and Nickleby,” or “ Mantalini, Nickleby, and Knag." - 

At this high point, Miss Knag's friendship remained, for three whole days, much 
to the wonderment of Madame Mantauni's young ladies, wfto bad aeveir beheld such 
constancy in that quarter before; but on the fourth, it received a check qo less 
violent than sudden, which thus occurred. 

It happened that an old lord of great family, who was going to marry a young 
. lady of no family in particular, came with the young lady, and the jfOjBe.ij.fady’il 
Bister, to witness the ceremony of trying on tw£ nuptial bonnets 
ordered the day before; and Madame Mantalini announcing the 
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' treble, through the speaking-pipe, which communicated with the work-room, Miss 
Knag darted hastily upstairs with a bonnet «tn each hand, and presented herself in 
the show-room, in a channing state of palpitation, intended to demonstrate her 
enthusiasm in the cause. The bonnets were no sooner fairly on, than*Miss Knag 
and Madame Mantalini fell into convulsions pf admiration. 

"A most elegant appearance," said Madame Mantalini. 

" I neverfsaw anything so exquisite in all my life," said Miss Knag, 

Now, the old lord, who was a very old lord, said nothing, Jmt mumbled and 
chuckled in a state of great delight, no less with the nuptial bonnets and their 
wearers, than with his owft address in geUirfe such a fine woman for his wi%; and 
the young lady, who was a very lively young lady, seeing the old lord in this rap¬ 
turous condition, choseg the old lofd behind a cheval-glass, and then and there, 
kissed him, while Madame Mantalini and the other young ladj looked, discreetly, 
another way. • » 

But, pendinjfthe salutation. Miss Knag, who waa tinged with curiosity, stepped 
accidentally behind the glass, and encountered the lively young lady's eye just at 
the very nqgncnt when she kissgd the old lord; upon which the yougg lady, In a 
pouting manner, murmured something about "an old thing," and "great imper¬ 
tinence," and finished by darting a look of displeasure at Miss Knag, and smiling 
contemptuously. 

" Madame Mantalini," said the young lady, 

"Ma'am," said Madame Mantalini. 

" Pray have up that pretty young creature we saw yesterday." 

" Oh yes, do," said the sister. 

"Of all things in the world, Madame Mantalini," said the lord's intended, 
throwing herself languidly on a sofa, " I hate being waited upon by frights or 
elderly persons. Let me always see that young creature, I beg, whenever I come." 

" By all means," said tlietild lord ; "the lovely young creature, by all means." 

" Everybody is talking about her," said the young lady, in the same careless 
manner ; "and my lord, being a great admirer of beauty, must positively see her.” 

"She is universally admired," replied Madame Mantalini. " Miss Knag, send 
up Miss Nickleby. You needn’t return." 

" I beg your pardon, Madame Mantalini, what did you say last?" asked Miss 
Knag, trembling, * * 

"You needn’t return," repeated the superior, sharply. Mist Knag Vanished 
without another word, and in all reasonable time was replaced by^Cate, who took 
off the new bonnets and put on the old o/tes : blushing very much to find that the 
old lord and the two young ladies were staring her out of countdhance all the time. 

- " Why, how you colour, child 1" said the lord's choserf bride. 

"She is not quite so accustomed to her business, as she will be in a week or 
two," interposed Madame Mantalini, with a gracious smile. t > 

"lam afraid you have been giving her some of your wicked looks, my lord," 
said the intended. # a * 

" No, no, no," replied the old lord, " no, no, I'm going to be married and lead a 
new life. Ha, ha, ha I a new life, a new life! ha, ha, ha!" 

It was a satisfactory thing to hear that the old gentleman was going to lead a 
new life, for it was pretty evident that his old one would not last him much longer. 
The mere e&rtion of protracted chuckling reduced him to a fearful ebb of coughing 
and gaspM^; it was some minute! before be could find breath to remark that the 
girl was too pretty for a milliner, 
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" I hope you don’t think good looks a disqualification for the business, nay loJ-d," 
said Madame ^dantalini, simpering. • 4 

“ Not by % any means," replied the old lord, “or you would have left it long ago.” 
“You naughty creature,” said the lively lady, poking the peer with her parasol j 
“ I won’t have you talk sc^ How darefyou ?' 9 

This playful inquiry was accompanied with another poke, and another, and then 
the old lord caught the parasol, and wouldn’t give it up again, which induced the 
other ladyWo comp to the rescue, and some very pretty sportiveness ensued. 

" You will see that those little alterations are made Madame Mantalini,” said the 
lady. c ” Nay, you bad man, you posftively shall go first; I wouldn’t leave you 
behind with that pretty girl, not fdlr half a second. I know you too well. Jane, 
< my dear, let him go first, and we shall be quite sure of him*,” 

The old lord, evidently much flattered by this suspicion, bestowed a grotesque 
leer upof/Kate as he passed ; and, receiving another tap with the parasol for his 
wickedness, tottered down'stair® to the door, where his sprightly bddy was hoisted 
into the carriage by two stout footmen. 

“Fok 1” ffrid Madame Mantalini, “how he ever gets into a carriage- without 
thinking of a hearse, / can’t think. There, take the things away, my dear, take them 
away.” 

Kate, who had remained during the whole scene with her eyes modestly fixed 
upon the grqund, was only too happy to avail herself of the permission to retire, 
nnd hasten joyfully down stairs to Miss Knag's dominion. 

The circumstances of the little kingdom had greatly changed, however, during 
the short period of her absence. In place of Miss Knag being stationed in her 
accustomed seat, preserving all the dignity and greatness of Madame Mantalini’s 
representative, that worthy soul was reposing on a large box, bathed in tears, while 
three or four of the young ladies in close attendance upon her, together with the 
presence of hartshorn, vinegar, and other restoratives,' would have borne ample 
testimony, even without the derangement of the head-dress and front row of curls, 
to her having fainted desperately. 

“Bless me I ’’ said Kate, stepping hastily forward, “ What is the matter? ” 

This inquiry produced in Miss Knag violent symptoms of a relapse ; and several 
young ladies, darting angry looks at Kate, applied more*vinegar and hartshorn, 
ancl said it was “ a shame.” * 

“Whal is a sttame?” demanded Kate. “What is the matter? What has 
happened? tell me.” 

“Matter!” cried Miss Knag, coming, all at once, bolt upright, to the great 
consternation of tlffe assembled maidens ;r “Matter! Fie upon you, yon, nas ty 
creature 1 ” '■ 

“ Gracious! ” cried Kate, almost paralysed by the violence with which the 
adjective had been jgrked out from between Miss Knag’s closed teeth \ . “ have / 
offended you ? ” 

“ You offended me t ” retorted Miss Knag. “ You ! a chit, a child, an upstart 
nobody I Oh, indeed I Ho, ha 1 ” c c • 

Now, it was evident, as Miss Knag laughed, that something struck her as being 
exceedingly funny ; and as the young ladies took their tone from Miss Knag—she 
being the chief—they all got up a laugh without a moment’s delay, and nodded 
their heads a little, and smiled sarcastically to each other, as much as to say, how 
very good that was I * 

“Here she is," continued Miss Knag, getting off the ^ox, and introducing Kate 

lV- . 
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with much ceremony and many tow curtseys to the delighted throng; " here she is 
'—everybody is talking a^out her—the bellS, ladies—the beauty, lluAoh, you bold* 
faced thing!" , 

At this crisis, Miss Knag was unable to repress a virtuous shudder, which imme¬ 
diately dbmmunicated Itself to ^all the yiung ladies after^which, Miss Knag 
laughed, and after that, cried. 

“ For fifteen years," exclaimed Miss Knag, sobbing in a most affecting manner, 
"for fifteen years have^I been the credit and ornament of this room afid the one 
upstairs,- Thank God," said Miss Knag, stamping first her right foot and then 
her left with remarkable energy, "I have‘never in all that time, till no’v, been 
exposet^to the arts, the vile arts, of a creature*who disgraces us with all her pro-, 
ceedings, and makes proper people Mush for themselves. But I feci it, I do feel it, * 
although*I am disgusted." 9 , 

Miss Knag here relapsed into softness, and the youn£ ladies rcnctTlng their 
attentions, murmured that she ought to be superior to such things, and that for 
their part they despised them, and considered them beneath their notice ; in witness 
whereof,'^hey called out, more emphatically than before, that it was ff shame, and 
that they felt so angry, they did, they hardly knew what to do with themselves. 

" Have I lived to this day to be called a frigiit I " cried Miss Knag, suddenly 
becoming convulsive, and making an effort to tear her front off. 

" Oh no, no," replied the chorus, "pray don't say so ; don’t now 1^' 

" Have I deserved to be called an elderly person ?" screamed Miss Knag, 
wrestling with the supernumeraries. * 

" Don’t think of such things, dear," answered the chorus. 

" I hate her," cried Miss Knag; " I detest and hate her. Never let her speak’ 
to me again ; never let anybody who is a friend of mine speak to her; a slut, a 
hussy, an impudent artful Jjussy I *’ Having denounced the object of her wrath, in 
these terms, Miss Knag screamed once, hiccupped thrice, gurgled in her throat 
several times, Slumbered, shivered, woke, came to, composed her head-dress, and 
declared herself quite well again. 

Poor Kate had regarded these proceedings, at first, in perfect bewilderment. She 
had then turned red and pale by turns, and gnee or twice essayed to speak ; but, as 
the true motives of this tttered behaviour developed themselves, she retired a few 
paces, and looked calmly on without deigning a reply. Nevertheless, although she 
walked proudly to her seat, and turned her back upon the group*of little*satellites 
who clustered round their ruling planet in the remotest corner of thp room, she gave 
way, in secret, to some such bitter tears as would have gladdened Miss Knag's 
Inmost soul, if she could have seeu them fall. 


CHAPTER XIX. * - 

e ^ 

DESCRIPTIVE OP X DINNER AT MR. RALPH NICKLEBY’S, AND OP THE MANNER 
IN WHICH THE COMPANY ENTERTAINED THEMSELVES, BEFORE DINNER, AT 
DINNER, AND AFTER DINNER. 

) 

The bile and rancour of the worthy Miss Knag undergoing no diminution during 
the remainder of the week, but rather augmenting with every successive hour; and 
the honest ire of all the yogng ladies rising, or seeming to rise, in exact proportion to 
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the good spinster's indignation, and both waxing very hot every time Miss Nickleby 
was called upstairs; it will be readily imagined that that fioung lady's daily life was 
none of th^ most cheerful or enviable kind. She hailed the arrival of Saturday 
night, as a prisoner would a few delicious hours' respite from slow, and wearing 
torture, and felt, thft the §oor pittancevfor her first week’s^abour would Slave been 
dearly and hardly earned, had its amount been trebled. 

When she joined her mother, as usual, at the street comer, she was 4 "not a little 
surprised A> find her in conversation with Mr. Ralph Nickleby; but her surprise 
was soon redoubled, no less by the jnatter of their conversation, than by the 
smoothed and altered manner of Mr. Nickleby himself. 

"Ah 1 my dear I" said Ralph ; we were at that moment talking abouLyou." 

• "Indeed!" replied Kate, shrinking, though she scarce knew why, from her 
uncle’s cold glistening eye. 

" Thaf*instant," sartl Ralph. " I was coming to call for you, .making sure to 
catch you before you left; but*your mother and I have been talking over family 
affairs, and the time has slipped away so rapidly-” 

" Wflt, niwr, hasn’t it?" interposed Mrs. Nickleby, quite Insensible to the 
sarcastic tone of Ralph’s last remark. " Upon my word, I couldn't have believed it 
possible, that such a-Kate, my dear, you're to dine with your unde at half¬ 

past six o’clock to-morrow." 

Triumphing in having been the first to communicate this extraordinary intel¬ 
ligence, Mrs. Nickleby nodded and smiled a great many times, to impress its full 
magnificence on Kate’s wondering mind, and then flew off, at an acute angle, to a 
committee of ways and moans. 

" Let me see." said the good lady. " Your black silk frock will be quite dress 
enough, my dear, with that pretty little scarf, anil a plain band in your hair, and a 

pair of black silk stock-Dear, dear," cried Mrs. Nickleby, flying off at another 

angle, "if I had but those unfortunate amethysts of mine—you recollect them, 
Kate, ray love -how they used to sparkle you know—but your p&pa, your poor 
dear papa—ah l there never was anything so cruelly sacrificed as those jewels were, 
never l" Overpowered by this agonising thought, Mrs. Nickleby shook her head, 
in a melancholy manner, and applied her handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘‘ I don’t want them, mamma, indeed," said Kate. " Forget that you ever had 
them." ^ 

" Lord Kate, my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Nickleby, pettishly, "how like a child 
you talk 1 Fo^r-and-twenty silver teaspoons, brother-in-law, two gravies, four 
salts, all the amethysts—necklace, brooch, and earrings—all made away with, at 
the* same time, and I saying, almost on my tended knees, to that poor good soul, 
‘Why don’t you do something, Nicholas? Why don’t you make some arrange-’ 
ment ? * I am sure that anybody who was about us at that time, will do me the 
justice to own, that i& 1 said that once, I said U fifty times a-day. Didn't I. Kate, 
my dear? Qid I ever lose an opportunity of impressing it on your poor papa?" 

" No, no, marftma, never," repliec^-Kate. And to do .Mrs. Nickleby justice, she 
never*had lost—and to do married ladies as a body justice, they seldom do lose— 
any occasion of inculcating similar golden precepts, whose only blemish is, the slight 
degree of vagueness and uncertainty in which they are usually enveloped, 

"AM” said Mrs. Nickleby, with great fervour, "if had been taken 

Kt the beginning—Well, l have always done my duty, and ll«lt f s.soine comfort." 

When she had arrived at this reflection, Mrs. Nickleby sighed, rubbed her hands, 
cast up her eyes, and finally assumed a look of meek composure; tires importing 
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that she was A persecuted saint, but that she wouldn't trouble her hearers by men¬ 
tioning a circumstance vjhlch must be so obvious to everybody. 9 

"Now," said Ralph, with a smile, which in common with all otljer tokens of 
emotion, sefemed to skulk under his face, rather than play boldly over it—" to 
return to the point frSm which»we have strayed. I Ijavd tf little party of -of - 
gentlemen with whom I am connected in business just now, at my house to-morrow; 
and your mother has promised that you shall keep house for me. 1 nm not much 
used to parties; but this is one of business, and such fooleries are all important 
part of it sometimes. You don't mind obliging me ? " 

" Mind i" cried Mrs. Nickleby. " My dear Kate, why-" *, 

" Ptgy," interrupted Ralph, motioning her t$ be silent. " I spoke to my niece." 
" I shall be very glad, of course,* unde," replied Kate ; "but I am afraid yo* 
will find me awkward and embarrassed," • . 

" Ob no," uiid Ralph ; "come when you like, in a hadkney conch—Y11 pay fiu» 
it. Good nignt—a—a—God bless you." • 

The blessing seemed to stick in Mr. Ralph Nickleby's throat, as if it were not 
used to'ihe thoroughfare, andedidn't know the way out. But it got^ut somehow, 
though awkwardly enough ; and having disposed of it, he shook hands with his two 
relatives, and abruptly left them. 

" What a very strongly-marked countenance your uncle has!" said Mrs. 
Nickleby, quite struck with his parting look. "I don’t see the Slightest resem¬ 
blance to his poor brother." 

" Mamma 1" said Kate reprovingly, "To think of such a thing 1 ” * 

" No,” said Mrs. Nickleby, musing. " There certainly is none. But it's a very 
honest face." 

The worthy matron made this remark with great emphasis and elocution, as 
if it comprised no small quantity of ingenuity and research ; and, in truth, it was 
not unworthy of being classed among the extraordinary discoveries of the age, 
Kate looked ifp hastily, and as hastily looked down again. 

"What has come over you, my dear, in the name of goodness?” asked Mr 1 -;. 
Nickleby, when they had walked on for some time, in silence, 

"1 was only thinking, mamma," answered Kate. 

"Thinking 1" repeated Mrs. Nickleby. " Aye, and indeed plenty to think nljput, 
too. Your uncle has taken a strong fancy to you, that’s quite clear, and if some 
extraordinary good fortune doesn't come to you after this, I shalPbc a littlB surprised, 
that’s all." 3 , 

With this she launched out into sundry anecdotes of youn^ ladies, who had had 
thousand pound notes given them id reticules by eccentric uncles; and of ytrnng 
ladies who had accidentally met amiable .'gentlemen of enormous wealth at their 
uncles’ houses, and married them after short but ardent courtships; and Kate, 
listening, first in apathy and afterwards in amusement, felt# as they walked home, 
something of her mother's sanguine complexion gradually nwakenipg in her own 
bosom, and began to tljjnk that her prospects might be brightetftng, and that better 
days might be downing upon them. Such is hope, Heaven's own gift to stauggling 
mortals i pervading, like some subtle essence from the skies, all things, both good 
and bad; asf universal as death, and more infectious than disease I 
The feeble wit$fcr’«-shn— and winter’s suns in the city are very feeble fndeed— 
might have brightehfcd up, as he shone through the dim windows of the huge old 
bouse,*on witnessing the unusual sight which one half-furnished room displayed. 
In A gloomy comer, where, for years, had stood a silent dusty pile of merchandl-jq, 
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sheltering its colony of mice, and frowning, a dull and lifeless mass, upon the 
panelled room,%ave when, responding ttf the roll of heavy waggons in the street 
without, it quaked with sturdy tremblings and caused the bright eyes of its tiny 
citizens to grow brighter still with fear, and struck them motionless, with attentive 
ear and palpitating heart until the alarmfhad passed away—fn this dark cofticr, was 
arranged, with scrupulous care, all Kate's little finery for the day ; each article of 
dress partaking of that indescribable air of jauntiness and individuality which empty 
garments—whether by association or that they become moulded, as it were,*to the 
owner’s form—will take, in eyes accustomed to or picturing, the wearer's smartness. 
In plac^of a musty bale of goods, there fay the blade silk dress ; the neatest possible 
figure in itself. The small shoes, with toes delicately turned out, stood upon the 
jrery pressure of some old iron weight; and a pile of harsh, discoloured leather had 
unconsciously given glace to the very same little pair of black silk stockings, which 
had been ahe objects of «Mrs. Nickleby’s peculiar care. Rats and mice, and such 
small gear, had long ago been starved, or had emigrated to better quarters ; and 
in their stead appeared gloves, bands, scarfs, hair-pins, and many other little 
devices, glmoK as ingenious in their way ns rats and #iice themselves for tfye tanta- 
lisation of mankind. About and among them all moved Kate herself, not the least 
beautiful or unwonted relief to the stern, old, gloomy building. 

In good time, or in bad time, as the reader likes to take it—for Mrs. Nickleby’s 
impatience went a good deal faster than the clocks at that end of the town, and 
Kate was drc&ed to the very last hair-pin a full hour and a half before it was at all 
necessary to ty:gin to think about it—in good time, or in bad time, the toilet was 
completed ; and it being at length the hour agreed upon for starting, the milkman 
fetched a coach from the nearest stand, and Kate, with many adieus to her mother, 
and many kind messages to Miss La Crcevy, who was to come to tea, seated herself in 
it, and went away in state, if ever anybody went away in state in a hackney coach yet. 
And the coach, and the coachman, and the horses, rattlccf and jangled and whipped, 
and curSed and swore, and tumbled on together, until they came to Golden Square. 

The coachman gave a tremendous double knock at the door, which was opened 
long before he had done, as quickly as if there had been a man behind it, with his 
hand tied to the latch. Kate, who had expected no more uncommon appearance 
than Newman Noggs in a clean shirt, was not a little a^onished to see that the 
opener was a man in handsome livery, and that there were two or three others in 
the hall. (There wcjs no doubt about its being the right house, however, for there 
was the name upon the door; so she accepted the laced coat-sleeve which was 
tendered her, and entering the house, wus ushered upstairs into a back drawing- 
room, where she was .’eft alone. 9 

If she had been surprised at the apparition of the footman, she was perfectly 
absorbed in amazement at the richness and splendour of the furniture. The 
softest and most elegant carpets, the most exquisite pictures, the costliest mirrors, 
Articles of richest ornntnent, quite dazzling from their beauty, and perplexing from 
the prodigality \vit& which they were scattered around; encountered her on every 
side. The very staircase, nearly downSo the hall-door, waf crammed with beautiful 
And luxurious tilings, as though the house were brimful of riches, which with a 
very trifling addition, would fairly run over into the street. 

Presently, she heard a series of loud double knocks at the street-door, and after 
every knock some new voice in the next room, and the tones of Mr. Ralph Nickleby' 
were easily distinguishable at first, but by degrees tkey merged into the geneipl buzz 
of conversation, and all she could ascertain liras that there were several gentlemen 
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with no very musical voices, who talked very loud, laughed very heartily, ami 
swore more than she ufculd have thought quite necessary. But tins was n question 
or taste. , 

At length, the door opened, and Ralph himself, divested of his boots, and ccre- 
moniovRly embellished with bltflCk silks and shoes,profited His crafty face. 

“ I couldn't see you before, my dear," he said in a low tone, and pointing, as he 
spoke, to the next room. *' I was engaged in receivfbg them. Now—shall I take 
you in?" • • 

“ Pray,uncle," said Kate, a little flurriqfl, as people much more conversant with 
society often are, when they are about to enter a room full of strangers, «nd have 
had tgne to think of it .previously, " are thereby ladies here?" 

“ Nd," said Ralph,chortly, " I don't know any." 

“ Must I go in immediately? " asked Kate, drawing back a little. 

" As you jjjease," said Ralph, shrugging his shoulders. *“ They are all come, and 
dinner will be announced directly afterwards—thft's all." 

Kate would have entreated a few minutes’ respite, but reflecting that her uncle 
might‘consider the payment of the hackney-coach fare a sort of 'bargain for her 
punctuality, she suffered him to draw her arm through his, and to lead her away. 

Seven or eight gentlemen were standing round the lire when they w ent in, and, 
as they were talking very loud were not aware of their entrance until Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, touching one on the coat-sleeve, said in a harsh, einplyitic voice, as if 
to attract general attention : 

" Lord Frederick Verisopht, my niece, Miss Nickleby.” * 

The group dispersed, as if in great surprise, and the gentleman addressed, 
turning round, exhibited a suit of clothes of the most superlative cut, a pair of 
whiskers of similar quality, a moustache, a head of hair, and a young face. 

" Eh! ” said the gentlqjnan. “ What—the—deyvlc I" 

With which broken ejaculations, he fixed his glass in his eye, and stared at Miss 
Nickleby in jjteat surprise. 

“ My niece, my lord,” said Ralph. 

“Then my ears did not deceive me, and it's not wa-a-x work," said his lordship. 
“ How de do? I'm very happy." And then his lordship turned to another super¬ 
lative gentleman, something older, something stouter, something redder in tire Jaoe, 
and something longer upon town, and said in a loud whisper that the girl was 
“ deyvlish pitty." 9 * 

" Introduce me, Nickleby," said this |econd gentleman, who lounging with 
his back to the fire, and both elbows on the chimney-piece. 

" Sir Mulberry Hawk," said Ralph : 5 ' • 

“Otherwise the most knowing card in the pa-aclc, Miss Nickleby," said Lord 
Frederick Verisopht. • 

“ Don’t leave me out, Nickleby," cried a sharp-faced gentleman, ,yvho was sitting 
on a low chair with a high back, reading the paper. 

“ Mr. Pyke,” said Ralph. 4 

“ Nor me, Nf&kleby, cried a gentleman with a flushed face and a flash air, from 
the elbow of Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

“Mr. Pluck," said Ralph. Then wheeling about again, towards a gentleman 
with the neck of a stork and the legs of no animal in particular, Ralph introduced 
him as the Honourable Mr. Snobb; and a white-headed person at the table as 
Colonel Chowser. The colonel was in conversation with somebody, who appeared 
to be a make-weight, and was not introduced at all 
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There were two circumstances which,-in this early stage of the party, struck 
home to Kate's oosom, and brought the mood tingling to Ifier face. One was the 
flippant contempt with which the guests evidently regarded her uncle, and the other, 1 
the easy insolence of their manner towards hersdf. That # the first symptom was 
very Kkely to lead to ftie aggravation of tne second? it needed no great penetration 
to foresee. And here Mr. Ralph Nickleby had reckoned without his host^ for how¬ 
ever fresh from the country a young lady (by nature) may be, and however unac¬ 
quainted wfth conventional behaviour, the chances are, that she will have quite as 
strong an innate sense of the decencies apd proprieties of life as if she had run the 
gauntlctwsf a dozen London seasons—-possibly a stronger one, for such senses have 
been known to blunt in this improving process. * 

• When Ralph had completed the ceremonial of introduction, he led his blushing 
niece to a seat. As lie did so, he glanced warily round as though to assure himself 
of the imjflfession which ^ier unlooked-for appearance had created. ^ - 

" An unexpected playsure, Ni&leby," said Lord Frederick Verisopht, taking his 
glass out of his right eye, where it had, until now, done duty on Kate, and fixing 
it in his left, t# bring it to bear on Ralph. * *' 

“ Designed to surprise you, Lord Frederick," said Mr. Pluck. 

“ Not a bad idea," said his lordship, " and one that would almost warrant the 
addition of an extra two and a half per cent.” 

“ Nickleby,’^ said Sir Mulberry Hawk, in a thick coarse voice, “ take the hint, 
and tack it on to the other five-and-twenty, or whatever it is, and give me half for 
the advice," • 

Sir Mulberry garnished this speech with a hoarse laugh, and terminated it with a 
pleasant oath regarding Mr. Nickleby's limbs, whereat Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
laughed consumedly. 

These gentlemen had not yet quite recovered the jqst, when dinner was an¬ 
nounced, and then they were thrown into fresh ecstasies by a similar cause ; for Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, in an excess of humour, shot dexterously past Lord Frederick 
Verisopht, who was about to lead Kate downstairs, and drew her arm through his 
up to the elbow. 

“No, damn it, Verisopht," said Sir Mulberry, “fair play's a jewel, and Miss 
Nickleby and I settled the matter with our eyes, ten minuter ago." 

“^Ha, ha, ha !" laughed the Honourable Mr. Snobb, “very good, very good.” 

Rendered additionally witty by this applause, Sir Mulberry Hawk leered upon his 
friends most face^jpusly, and led Kate downstairs with an air of familiarity, which 
roused in her gentle breast such burning indignation, as she felt it almost impossible 
to repress. Nor was the intensity of these? feelings at all diminished, when she 
found herself placed at the* top of the table, with Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord 
Frederick Verisopht on either side. • 

“Oh, you*vq found*your way into our neighbourhood, have you?" said Sir 
Mulberry as tys lordship sat down. 

“Of course,” replied Lord Frederic]}, fixing his eyes ot**Miss Nickleby, “how 
can you ask me?" * 

“Well, you attend to your dinner," said Sir Mulberry, “and don't mind Miss 
Nickleby and me, for we shall prove very indifferent company, I dare say." 

" I wish you'd interfere here, Nickleby," said Lord Frederick. 

“ What is the matter^ my lord? " demanded Ralph from the bottom of the tabic, 
where-he was supported by Messrs. Pyke and Pluck. ’ 

“ This fellow, Hawk, is monopolising your niece," said Lord Frederick. 
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“He has a tolerable share of everything that you lay claim tg, my lord," said 
Ralph with a'sneer, • 

" Gad, so he has," replied the youtig man ; " deyvle take me if I know which is 
master jp lay house, hp or I.” 

“/know," muttered Ralph.* 

"1 thjpk I shall cut him off with a shilling,” said the young nobleman, 
jocosely. 

“No, no, curse it,” said Sir Mulberry. "When you com* to the^hilling—the 
last shilling—I'll cut you fast enough ; but till then, I'll never leave you—you may 
take your oath of it." 

This sally (which was strictly founded on fact) was received with a general roar, 
above which, was plainly distinguishable the laughter of Mr. Pyke and Mr. Plncft, 
who were, evidently, Sir Mulberry's toads in ordinary. Ipdlfed, it was jjot difficult 
to see, thaUbhe majority of the company preyed upon the unfortunate young lord, 
who, weak and silly as he was, appeared by far tne least vicious of the party. Sir 
Mulberry Hawk was remarkable for his tact in ruining, by himself and his creatures, 
young gentlemen of fortune—a genteel and elegant profession, of whiSh he had 
undoubtedly gained the head. With all the boldness of an original genius, lie had 
struck out an entirely new course of treatment quite opposed to the usual method ; 
his custom being, when he had gained the ascendancy over those he took in hand, 
rather to keep them down than to give them their own way ; and to exercise his 
vivacity upon them, openly, and without reserve. Thus, he made them butts, in a 
double sense, and while he emptied them with great address, causefl them to ring- 
with sundry well-administered taps, for the diversion of society. 

The dinner was as remarkable for the splendour and completeness of its appoint¬ 
ments as the mansion itself, and the company were remarkable for doing it ample 
justice, in which respect Messrs. Pyke and Pluck particularly signalised themselves; 
these two gentlemen eating of every dish, and drinking of every bottle, with a 
capacity and perseverance truly astonishing. They were remarkably fresh, too, 
notwithstanding their great exertions: for, on the appearance of the dessert, they 
broke out again, as if nothing serious had taken place since breakfast. 

"Well," said LorcL Frederick, sipping his first glass of port, "if this is a dis¬ 
counting dinner, all I nave to say is, deyvle take me, if it wouldn’t be a good pfcwm 
to get discount every-day." 9 ^ 

"You’ll have plenty of it, in your time,’’ returned Sir Mulberry Hawk; 
" Nickleby will tell you that." » » 

" What do you say, Nickleby ?’’ inquired the young maij; "am I to be a good 
customer?" i 

" It depends entirely on circumstances, my lord,” replied Ralph. 

" On your lordship's circumstances," interposed Colonel Chowser of the Militia 
and the race-courses. • » 

The gallant colonel glanced at Messrs. Pyke and Pluck as^if ht thought they 
ought to laugh at his joke, but those gcntlcJ&nen, being only engaged to laugh for 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, were, to his signal discomfiture, as grave as a pair of under¬ 
takers. To add to his defeat, Sir Mulberry, considering any such efforts an invasion 
of his peculiar privilege, eyed the offender steadily, through his gla^s, as if 
astonished at his presumption, and audibly stated his impression that it was an 
" infejnal liberty," which being,a hint to Lord Frederick, he put up his glass, and 
surveyed the object of censure as if he were some extraordinary wild animal then 
exhibiting for the first time. Asa matter of course, Messrs. Pyke and Pluck stared 
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at the individual whom Sir Mulberry Hawk stared at; so, the poor colonel, to hide 
his confusion, was reduced to the necessity of holding his f>ort before his right eye 
and affectingftto scrutinise its colour with the most lively interest. 

All this while, Kate sat silently as she could, scarcely daring to raise her eves, lest 
they should cncountdf the admiring gale of Lord Frederick Verisopht, or, what 
was still more embarrassing, the bold looks of his friend Sir Mulberry. The latter 
gentleman was obliging enough to direct general attention towards her. H 

" Here it <Miss (Nickleby," observed Sir Mulberry, "wondering why the deuce 
somebody doesn't make love to her." % 

" Noindeed," said Kate, looking hastily up,"I-■" and then she stopped, 

feeling it would have been better to lfkve said nothing at all. u 

• " I’ll hold any man fifty pounds," said Sir Mulberry, " that Miss Nickleby can't 
look in my face, and tell me she wasn’t thinking so." 

" DoneT" cried the ndble gull. “ Within ten minutes." 

** Done I'* responded Sir MulBerry. The money was produced on both sides, 
and the Honourable Mr. Snobb was elected to the double office of stakeholder and 
time-keeper. * „* 

" Pray," said Kate, in great confusion, while these preliminaries were in course 
of completion, “pray do not make me the subject of any bets. Uncle, I cannot 
really——" 

"Why not,<*ny dear? " replied Ralph, in whose grating voice, however, there 
was an unusual huskiness, as though he spoke unwillingly, and would rather that 
the propositidh had not been broached. "It is done in a moment; there is 
nothing in it. If the gentlemen insist on it-" 

Sl /don't insist on it," said Sir Mulberry, with a loud laugh. “ That is, I by no 
means insist upon Miss Nickleby’s making the denial, for if she does, I lose ; but I 
shall be glad to see her bright eyes, especially as she favours the mahogany so 
much." 

" So she does, and it’s too ba-a-d of you, Miss Nickleby," said the ftoble youth. 

“ Quite cruel," said Mr. Pyke. 

“ Horrid cruel," said Mr. Pluck. 

" I don’t care if I do lose," said Sir Mulberry ; "for one tolerable look at Miss 
Nicljjleby’s eyes is worth double the money,” ; 

" More,” said Mr. Pyke. 

" Far mire,” said Mr. Pluck, * 

" How goes th^cnemy, Snobb?" askedSir Mulberry Hawk. 

" Four minutes gonp." 

“Bravo!" 

" Won't you ma-ake one effort for me, Miss Nickleby?/’ asked Lord Frederick, 
after a short interval. 

“ You needn't troublp yourself to inquire, my buck," said Sir Mulberry; " Miss 
Nickleby and f understand each other; she declares on my side, and shows her 
taste. You haven'f'a chance, old fellow* Time, Snobb?" 

" Eight minutes gone.” 

“ Get the money ready,” said Sir Mulberry ; "you’ll soon hand over.” 

" Ha, ha* ha 1 ” laughed Mr. Pyke. 

Mr. Fuck, who always came second, and topped his companion if he could, 
screamed outright. 

The poor girl, who was so overwhelmed with confusion that she scarcely* knew 
what she did, had determined to remain perfectly quiet; but fearing that by so 
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doing she might seem to countenance Sir Mulberry's boost, which had been uttered 
with great coarseness aitd vulgarity of mlnner, raised her eyes, anfl looked him in 
the face. There was something so odious, so insolent, so repulsiv^ in the look 
which met her, that, without the power to stammer forth a syllable, she rose and 
hurried from the rootn. She •restrained" her tears b^a grdM effort until she was 
alone upstairs, and then gave them vent. 

“ Capital I" said Sir Mulberry Hawk, putting the stakes in his ** Thit'a 

a girl of spirit, and we’ll drink her health." , ^ 

It is needless to say, that Pyke and Co. Responded, with great warmth of manner, 
to this proposal, or that the toast was drunk with many little insinuations jrom the 
firm, gelative to the completeness of Sir MulBerry’s conquest. Ralph, who, while 
the attention of the other guests Was attracted to the principals in the preceding 
scene, had eyed them like a wolf, appeared to breathe rnhrg freely now niece 
was gone ; tjje decanters passing quickly round, he leaned back in hi^chair, and 
turned his eyes from speaker to speaker, as they Warmed with wine, with looks that 
seemed to search their hearts and lay bare, for his distempered sport, every idle 
thought within them. 

Meantime, Kate, left wholly to hersclt, had, in some degree, recovered her com. 
posure. She had learnt from a female attendant, that her uncle wished to see her 
before she left, and had also gleaned the satisfactory intelligence, that the gentle¬ 
men would take coffee at table. The prospect of seeing them no mgre, contributed 
greatly to calm her agitation, and, taking up a book, she composed herself to 
read. • 

She started sometimes, when the sudden opening of the dining-room door let 
loose a wild shout of noisy revelry, and more than once rose in great alarm, a» a 
fancied footstep on the staircase impressed her with the fear that some stray member 
of the party was retumgig alone. Nothing occurring, however, to realise her 
apprehensions, she endeavoured to fix her attention more closely on her book, in 
which by decrees she became so much interested, that she had read on through 
several chapters without heed of time or place, when she was terrified by suddenly 
hearing her name pronounced by a man’s voice close at her ear. 

The book fell from her hand. Lounging on an ottoman close beside her, was 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, etidently the worse—if a man be a ruffian at heart, he is never 
the better—for wine. 

“ What a delightful studiousness 1" said this accompiished^gentlemtn. " Was 
it real, now, or only to display the eye-lashes? " 

Kate, looking anxiously towards the floor, made no reply. 

“ I have looked at ’em for five minutes," said Sir Mulberry. " Upon my soul, 
they’re perfect. Why did I speak, and destroy such w pretty little picture!" 

“ Do me the favour to be silent now, sir,’’ replied Kate. 

“ No, don’t," said Sir Mulberry, folding his crush hat to lay his elbow on, and 
bringing himself still closer to the young lady ; “upon tfiy life, you oughtn’t to. 
Such a devoted slave of yours, Miss Nickleby—it’s an infernal thing to treat him 
so harshly, upofl my soul it is." " % 

" I wish you to understand, sir," said Kate, trembling in spite of herself, but 
speaking with great indignation, “ that your behaviour offends and disgusts me. If 
you have a spark of gentlemanly feeling remaining, you will leave me,” • 

“ Now why," said Sir Mulberry, “why will you keep up this appearance of 
excessive rigour, my sweet cfeature ? Now, be more natural—my dear Miss 
Nickleby, be more natural—do." 
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Kate hastily rose; but as she rose, Sir Mulberry caught her dress, and forcibly 
detained her. * 0 e 

“ Let me go, sir," she cried, her heart swelling with anger. “Do you hear? 
Instantly—this moment." 

" Sit down, sit down," sai£ Sir Mulberry; “ I wapt to talltf to you." f 

“ Unhand me, sir, this instant," cried Kate. 

“Not for the world," rejoined Sir Mulberry. Thus speaking, he leaned over, as 
if to replac^hfr in her chair ; but the young lady, making a violent effort to dis¬ 
engage herself he lost his balance, and measured his length upon the ground. As 
Kate spring forward to leave the room, Mr, Ralph Nickleby appeared in the door¬ 
way, and confronted her. 

( “What is this?" said Ralph. 

“ It is this, sir,” replied Kate, violently a|0fested: "that beneath the roof where 
l, a helple:s girl, your dead brother's child, should most have found protection, I 
have been exposed to insult which should majee you shrink to look upon me. Let 
me pass you." 

Ralph did st.rink, as the indignant girl fixed her kindling eye upon him; but he 
did not comply with her injunction, nevertheless: for he led her to a distant seat, 
and returning, and approaching Sir Mulberry Hawk, who had by this time risen, 
motioned towards the door. 

“ Your way lies there, sir,” said Ralph, in a suppressed voice, that some devil 
might have owned with pride. 

“What do you mean by that? " demanded his friend, fiercely. 

The swoln veins stood out like sinews on Ralph's wrinkled forehead, and the 
nerves about his mouth worked as though some unendurable emotion wrung them ; 
but he smiled disdainfully, and again pointed to the door. 

“ Do you know me, you old madman ? " asked Sir Mulberry. 

" Well," said Ralph. The fashionable vagabond for the moment quite quailed 
under the steady look of the older sinner, and walked towards the do8f, muttering 
as he went. 

" You wanted the lord, did you?" he said, stopping short when he reached the 
door, as if a new light had broken in upon him, and confronting Ralph ngain. 
" Damme, I was in the way, was It" 1 

Ridph smiled again, but made no answer. 

“Who brought Mm to you first?" pursued Sir Mulberry; “ and how, without 
me, could you ever have wound him in your net as you have?” 

“The net is a'large one, and rather full," said Ralph. “Take care that it 
chokes nobody in the fueshes." 

“You would sell your fleifli and blood for money; yourself, if you have not 
already made a bargain with the devil," retorted the other. “ Do you mean to tell 
me that your pretty niece was not brought here, as a decoy for the drunken boy 
downstairs ? " * 

Although this huflried dialogue was carried on, In a suppressed tone on both 
sides, Ralph looked involuntarily round' to ascertain that Kate hack not moved her 
position so as to be within hearing. His adversary saw the advantage he had 
gained, and followed it up. 

“ Do you mean to tell me," he asked again, “ that it is not so? Do you mean 
to say that if he had found his way up here instead of me, you wouldn’t have been 
a little more blind, and a little more deaf, and a little less flourishing* titan yon have 
been? Come, Nickleby, answer me that," 
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“I tell you, tli is," replied Ralph, “that if I brought her here, as a matter of 
business-*’ • 

“ Aye, that’s the word," interposed Sir Mulberry, with a laugh. “ Ypu're coming 
to yourself again now," 

“—At a matter of Business, 14 pursued Ralph, speal^ig slowly and firmly, ns a 
man w'ho has made up his mind to say no more, “because I thought she might 
make sonfb impression on the silly youth you have taken in hand and age lending 
good help to ruin, I knew—knowing him—that it would be long # bcfon»»fce outraged 
her girl’s feelings, and that unless ho offended by mere puppyism and emptiness, he 
would, with a little management, respect me sex and conduct even of h js gtsurer's 
niece. % But if I thought to draw him ou more gently by this device, 1 did not think 
of subjecting the girt the licentiousness and brutality of so old a hand os you* 
And now we understand each other." j 

“ Especially as there was nothing to be got by it—en ? eneered hir MAI wry. 

“Exactly sfl!" said Ralph. He had^turned nvmy, and looked over his shoulder 
to make this last reply. The eyes of the two worthies met, with an expression as if 
each rascal felt that there v^s no disguising himself from the o#ier ; #nnd Sir 
Mulberry Hawk shrugged his shoulders and walked slowly out. 

His friend closed the door, and looked restlessly towards the spot where his 
niece still remained in the attitude in which he had left her. She had flung herself 
heavily upon the couch, and with her head drooping over the cushioi^ and her face 
hidden in her hands, seemed to be still weeping in an agony of shame and grief. 

Ralph would have walked into nny poverty-stricken debtor's hous% and pointed 
him out to a bailiff, though in attendance upon a young child's death-bed, without 
the smallest concern, because it would have hem a matter quite in the ordinary 
course of business, and the man would have been an offender against his only code 
of morality. But, here was a young girl, who hud done 110 wrong save that of 
coming into the world ali\&; who had patiently yielded to all his wishes; who had 
tried hard to*please him—above all, who didn't owe him money—and he felt 
awkward and nervous. 

Ralph took a chair at some distance; then, another chair a little nearer ; then, 
moved a little nearer still; then, nearer again, and finally sat himself on the same 
sofa, and laid his hand^pn Kate's arm. 

“ flush, my dear!" he said, as she drew it back, and her sobs burst out afr&h. 
“ Hush, hush 1 Don't mind it now ; don’t think of it." 

11 Oh, for pity’s sake, let me go home 1 ” cried Kate. “ Let mo leave this house, 
and go home I" • 

“Yes, yes," said Ralph. “You shall. But you must di^ your eyes firsthand 
compose yourself. Let me raise your head. There—there.'' 

“ Oh, uncle 1" exclaimed Kate, clasping her hand# 1 “ What have I done—what 
have I done—that you should subject me to this? If I had wronged you in thought, 
or word, or deed, it would have been most cruel to me, and the memory of one you 
must have loved in some old time; but——" * * 

“ Only listen t« me fS a moment," interftptcd Ralph, seriously alartn^by the 
Violence of her emotions. “ I didn't know it would I>c so ; it was impossible for 
me to foresee it. I did all I could. Come, let us walk about. You are faint with 
the closeness of the room, and the heat of these lamps. You will be beuennow, if 
you make the slightest effort." 

“ 1 will do anything," replied Kate, “ if you will only send me home." 

“ Well, well, 1 will," said>Ralph; “but you must get back your own looks; for 
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those you have^will frighten them, and nobody must know of this but you and 1. 
Now let us walk the other way. There. You look better #ven now." 

With such encouragements as these, Ralph Nickleby walked to and fro, with his 
niece leaning on his arm; actually trembhng beneath her touch. 

tn the same manner, when he judged it prudent*to allow^her to depart,*he sup¬ 
ported her downstairs, after adjusting her shawl and performing such little offices, 
most probably for the first time in his life. Across the hall, and down flic steps, 
Ralph led Ifer too > nor did he withdraw his hand, until she was seated in the 
coach. • 

As the door of the vehicle was. roughly closed, a comb fell from Kate's hair, close 
at her uncle's feet; and as lu: picket?it up, and returned it into her hand, the light 
from a neighbouring lamp shone upon her face. • The lock ofc hair that had escaped 
and curled loosely owr her brow, the traces of tears yet scarcely dry, the flushed 
check, the look of sorrefa, all fired some train of dormant recollection in the old 
man's breast; and the face of his*dead brother seemed present before him, with the 
very look it bore on some occasion of boyish grief, of which every minutest circum¬ 
stance fl&hedSipon his mind, with the distinctness, ofra scene of yesterday. * 

Ralph Nickleby, who was proof against all appeals of blood and kindred—who 
was steeled against cvepy tale of sorrow'’ and distress—staggered while he looked, 
and went back into his house, as a man who had seen a spirit from some world 
beyond the gr$rc. 


CHAPTER XX. 

e 

WHEREIN NICHOLAS AT LAST ENCOUNTERS HIS UNCLE, TO WHOM HE 
EXPRESSES 11IS SENTIMENTS WITH MUCH CANDOUR. HIS RESOLUTION. 

LtTTLE Miss La Crecvy trotted briskly through divers streets at the west end of the 
town, early on Monday morning—the day after the dinner—charged with the im¬ 
portant commission of acquainting Madame Mantalini thatfMiss Nickleby was too 
um?ell to attend that day, but hoped to be enabled to resume her duties on the 
morrow. < 5\n«l as Cviiss La Creevy walked along, revolving in her mind various 
genteel forms and elegant turns of expression, with a view to the selection of the 
very best in which to couch her communication, she cogitated a good deal upon the 
probable causes of hef young friend's indisposition. 

"I don't know what to Ifnake of it,” said Miss La Creevy. “ Her eyes were 
decidedly red last night. Site said she had a headache; headaches don't occasion 
red eyes. She^must have been crying." 

Arriving at this conclusion, which, indeed, she had established to her perfect 
satisfaction on theeprevious evening, Miss La Creevy went on to consider—as she 
had dqn$ nearly all night—what new <&use of unhappinessfher young friend could 
possibly have had. 

" I can't think of anything," said the little portrait painter. " Nothing at all, 
unless k was the behaviour of that old bear. Cross to her, I suppose? Unpleasant 
brute 1" 

Relieved by this expression of opinion, albeit it was vented upon empty ajr, Miss 
La Creevy trotted on to Madame Mantalini'#; and being informed that the 
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governing power was not yet out of bed, Requested an interview witfc the second in 
compiand ; whereupon lfftiss Knag appeared. 

" So far as / am concerned,” said Miss Knag, when the message had been 
delivered, with many ornaments of speeqji; “I ppuld spiuy Miss Nickleby for 
evermor*” % • 

“ Oh, indeed, ma'am!” rejoined Miss I,a Crccvy, highly offended. " But, you * 
see, you are not mistress of the business, and therefore it's of no gjeat conse¬ 
quence.” , • 

" Very good, ma'am,” said Miss Knag# 1 *Have you any further commands fot 
me?” * 

" No* I have not, ma'am,” rejoined Miss La Creevy, 

** Then good morning, ma'am," s&id Miss Knag. * 

** Good morning to you, ma'am; and many obligations for^our extreiyc polite¬ 
ness and goodjpeeding,” rejoined Miss La Creevy. 

Thus terminating the interview, during which Tjoth ladies had trembled very 
much, and been marvellously polite—certain indications that they were within an 
inch of & very desperate quarrel—Miss La Creevy bounced out of tne rot»m, and 
into the street. 

'* I wonder who that is," said the queer little soul. " A nice person to know, I 
should think 1 1 wish I had the painting of her: fd do her justice.” So, feeling 
quite satisfied that she had said a very cutting thing at Miss Knag’suspense, Miss 
La Creevy had a hearty laugh, and went home to breakfast, in great good humour. 

Here was one of the advantages of having lived alone so long*l The little 
bustling, active, cheerful creature, existed entirely within herself, talked to her¬ 
self, made a confidant of herself, was as sarcastic os she could be, on people 
who offended her, by herself; pleased herself, and dirt no harm. If she in¬ 
dulged in scandal, nobodv’s reputation suffered ; and if she enjoyed a little bit 
of revenge, no living soul was one atom the worse. One of the many to 
whom, from slfaitcncd circumstances, a consequent inability to form the associa¬ 
tions they would wish, and a disinclination to mix with the society they could obtain, 
London is as complete a solitude as the plains of Syria, the hmnblo artist had 
pursued her lonely, but contented way for many years; and, until the peculiar 
misfortunes of the Nichieby (amily attracted her attention, had made no frieqps, 
though brimful of the friendliest feelings to all mankind. There arc many warm 
hearts in the same solitary guise as poor little Miss La Crccvy"s. * # 

However, that's neither here nor there, just now. She went hqgie to breakfast, 
and had scarcely caught the full flavour of her first sip of tga, when tho servant 
announced a gentleman, whereat Miss* La Creevy, at once imagining a new sitter 
transfixed by admiration at the street-door case, was in*unspeakablc consternation 
at the presence of the tea-things. 

11 Here, take 'em away; run with ’em into the bedroom; jmywhcje,” said Miss 
La Creevy. ‘ “ Dear, dear, to think that I should be late on this patyicular morn, 
ing, of allmthers, after being ready for three ^reeks by half-past tight o'clock, and 
not a soul comingynear tne place I ” / * 

“ Don't let me put you out of the way,” said a voice Miss La Creevy knew. " I 
told the servant not to mention my name, because I wished to surprise you.” 

*' Mr. Nicholas)" cried Miss La Creevy, starting in great astonishment. * 

** Vou have not forgotten me, I sec,” replied Nicholas, extending his hand. 

*' Why, l think I should even have known you if I had met you in the street,” 
Said Miss La Creevy. with a smfje. “ Hannah, another cup and saucer. Now, 
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I'll tell you young man; I’ll trouble you not to repeat the impertinence yon 
were guilty of, on the morning you went away." * 

" You wo&ld not be very angry, would you ? ” asked Nicholas. 

" Wouldn’t 1 1 " s|id Miss La Creevy| " You had bettej try; that’s all i" 
Nicholas, with becoming gallantry, immediately took Miss La Creevy at her 
* word, who uttered a faint scream and slapped his face ; but it was not a^very hard 
slap, and that's the truth. 

"1 neve? saw such a rude creature 1 ’’ exclaimed Miss La Creevy. 

" You told me to try," said Nicholas.* 

" W%11; but I was speaking ironically," rejoined Miss La Creevy. 

*' Ohl that's another thing," said Nicholas; "you should have told me that 

W * 

" I*«He say you didn’t know, Indeed I" retorted Miss La Creevy. " But now I 
look at you again, you seem thinner than when I saw you last, and your face is 
haggard and pale. And how came you to have left Yorkshire ? " 

She sloppy here ; for there was so much heart iu her altered tone and manner, 
that Nifiholas was quite moved. c 

" 1 need look somewhat changed," he said, after a short silence; " for I have 
undergone some suffering, both of mind and body, since I left London. I have 
been very poor too, and have even suffered from want.” 

’ "Good he.ven, Mr. fjjcholas!" exclaimed Miss La Creevy, "what are you 
telling me 1 ” 

" Nothing which need distress you quite so much,” answered Nicholas, with a 
more sprightly air; "neither did I come here to bewail my lot, but on matter 
more to the purpose. I wish to meet my uncle face to face. I should tell you that 
first,” 

"Then nil I have to say about that is,” interposed i Miss La Creevy, "that I 
don't envy you your taste ; and that sitting in the same room with his very boots, 
Would put me out of humour for a fortnight.” 1 

"In the main," said Nicholas, “there may be no great difference of opinion 
between you and me, so far; but you will understand, that I desire to confront 
him, to justify myself, and to cast his duplicity and malice In his throat." 

" That’s quite another matter," rejoined Miss I„i Creevy® " Heaven forgive me; 
hut t shqjtldn’t cry my eyes quite out of my head, if they choked him. Well ? ” 

" To this end, I called upon him this morning,” said Nicholas. "He only returned 
to town on Saturday, ami l knew nothing.of his arrival until late last night.” 

" And did you seq,him ? ” asked Miss La Creevy. 

"No,” replied Nicholas.^"He had gone cfUt.” 

" Hah 1" said Miss La Creevy; " on some kind, charitable business, I dare say.'* 
“ I have reason to believe,” pursued Nicholas, *■ from what has been told me, by 
a friend of mine who is acquainted with his movements, that he intends seeing my 
mother and sister to-day, and giving them his version of the occurrences that have 
befallen me. I will meet him there.' 5 . $ * 

"Thit’s right,” said Miss La Creevy, rubbing her hands. *And yet, I don't 
know,” she added, "there is much to be thought of—others to be considered.” 

” 1 considered others,” rejoined Nicholas; "but as honesty mid honour are 
both at issue, nothing shall deter me." 

"You should know best,” said Miss La Creevy. 

" In this case I hope so,” answered Nicholas, "And all I want you to do for 
is to prepare them for my coining. They think me a long way off, and if 1 
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Went wholly unexpected, I should frighten them. If you can, spt*re time io tell 
them that you have seen me, and that I shall be with them in a quarter of tin hour 
afterwards, you will do me a great service." * • 

“I wish I could do yju, or anv of you, 9 . greater,” said Mfes La Creevy ; "but 
the power to serve, is as seldom joined with the will, as*the will is with the power, 
/think." , 

Talking on very fast and very much, Miss La Creevy finished her breakfast with 
great expedition, put away the tea-caddy and hid the key under the fendtH, resumed 
her bonnet, and taking Nicholas's aim, sallied forth at once to the city. Nicholas 
left her near the door of his mother's house, # and promised to return within A 
quarter of an hour. 

It so chanced that Ralph Nickleby, at length seeing fit, for his own purposes, to* 
communicate the atjocities of which Nicholas had been guilty, Si ad (instead of first 
proceeding to another quarter of the town on business, as Newman Noggs sup¬ 
posed he would) gone straight to his sister-in-law.* Hence, when Miss La Creevy, 
admitted by a girl who was cleaning the house, made her way to the sitting-room, 
she found Mrs. Nickleby and Kate in tears, and Ralph just concluding hft state¬ 
ment of his nephew’s misdemeanours. Kate beckoned her not to retire, and Miss 
La Creevy took a seat in silence. 

“You are here already, are you, my gentleman?" thought the little woman. 

“ Then he shall announce himself, and see what effect that has on yoio" 

" This is pretty,” said Ralph, folding up Miss Squeers’s note; "very pretty. I 
recommended him—against all my previous conviction, for I knew he Vould never 
do any good—to a man with whom, behaving himself properly, he might have 
remained, in comfort, for years. What is the result? Conduct, for which he 
might hold up his hand at the Old Bailey." 

"I never will believe it,£ said Kate, indignantly; "never. It is some base 
conspiracy, which carries its own falsehood with it." 

“ My dear," said Ralph, " you wrong the worthy man. These arc not inventions. 
The man is assaulted, your brother is not to be found ; this boy, of whom they 
speak, goes with him—remember, remember." 

"It is impossible," said Kate. "Nicholas 1—and a thief, tool Mamma, how 
can you sit and hear sudft statements? ” m 

Poor Mrs. Nickleby, who had, at no time, been remarkable for the possession of 
a very dear understanding, and who had been reduced by the hue chants in her 
affairs to a most complicated state of msrplexily, made no otlqp reply to this 
earnest remonstrance than exclaiming from behind a mass of gqpket-handkerehief, 
that she never could have believed it—thereby most ingeniously leaving her beatVrs 
to suppose that she did believe it. 

" It would be my duty, if he came in my way, to deliver him up to justice," said 
Ralph, "my bounden duty; 1 should have no other course, at a man,of the world 
and a man of business, to pursue. And yet," said Ralph, speakiqg in a very 
marked manner, and looting furtively, but fikylly, at Kate, " ancf yet I would not. 

I would spare the feelings of his—of his sister. And his mother of course,'/added 
Ralph, os though by an afterthought, and with far less emphasis. 

Kate very well understood that this was held out as an additional inducement to 
her, to preserve the strictest silence regarding the events of the preceding flight. 
She looked involuntarily towards Ralph as he ceased to speak, but he had turned 
his eyes‘another way, and seemed for the moment quite unconscious of tier 
presence* 
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"Everythin^' said Ralph, after a long silence, broken only by Mrs. Nickleby's 
sobs, " everything combines to prove tffe truth of this later, if indeed there were 
any possibility of disputing it. Do innocent men steal away from the sight of 
honest folks, and skulk in hiding-place^ like outlaws ? Do innocent men inveigle 
nameless vagabonds* and §rowl with them about the courilry as idle rotfbers do ? 
Assault, riot, theft, what do you call these?" 

" A lie I " cried a voice, as the door was dashed open, and Nicholas C came into 
the room. • • 

In the first moment of surprise, and possibly of alarm, Ralph rose from his scat, 
and felt back a few paces, quite taken off his guard by this unexpected apparition. 
In another moment, he stood, fixe! and immovable, with folded arms, regarding 
diis nephew with a scowl: while Kate and Miss la Creevy threw themselves betweeu 
the two, to prevent*the personal violence which the fierce excitement of Nicholas 
appeared to threaten. * 

"Dear Nicholas," cried his sifter, clinging to him. " Be calm, consider-" 

"Consider, Kate l" cried Nicholas, clasping her hand so tight, in the tumult of 
his anger, thttt she could scarcely bear the pain. " AVhcn I consider all, and think 
of what has passed, I need be made of iron to stand before him.” 

" Or bronze," said Ralph, quietly; "there is not hardihood enough in flesh and 
blood to face it out." 

“Oh dear,(dear !" cried Mrs. Nickleby, “that things should have come to such 
a pass as this I" 

"Who sjeaks in a tone as if I had done wrong, and brought disgrace on 
them ? " said Nicholas, looking round. 

" Your mother, sir,” replied Ralph, motioning towards her. 

“ Whose ears have been poisoned by you,” said Nicholas ; "by you—who, under 
pretence of deserving the thanks she poured upon you, heaped every insult, wrong, 
and indignity, upon my head. You, who sent me to a 'den where sordid cruelty, 
worthy of yourself, ruris wanton, and youthful misery stalks precocious ; where the 
lightness of childhood shrinks into the heaviness of nge, and its every promise 
blights, and withers as it grows. I call heaven to witness," said Nicholas, looking 
eagerly round, “ that I have seen all this, and that he knows it." 

"Refute these calumnies," said Kate, "and be more patient, so that you may 
giVe them no advantage. Tell us what you really did, and show that they are untrue." 

"Of What do they—or of what does he—accuse me?" said Nicholas. 

" First of attacking your master, and being within an ace of qualifying yourself 
to be tried for nfurder," interposed RalpH "I speak plainly, young man, bluster 
as you will." '■ , 

" I interfered," said Nicholas, " to save a miserable creature from the vilest 
cruelty. In so doing, I inflicted such punishment upon a wretch as he will not 
readily forget, though far less than he deserved from me. If the same scene were 
renewed before me now, I would take the same part; but I would strike harder and 
heavier, and 1 brand him with, such marks as he should carry to his grave, go to it 
when lup would." ’ 0 v t 

'' Vou hear ? " said Ralph, turning to Mrs. Nickleby. Penitence this l” 

" Oh, dear me I" cried "Mrs. Nickleby, " I don’t know what to think, I really 
don’t.’; 

" Do not speak just now, mamma, I entreat yon," said Kate. “ Dear Nicholas, 
1 only tell you, that you may know what wickedness can prompt, but they accuse 
jpu of—a ring is missing, and they dare to say that-■" 
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“The woman,” said Nicholas, haughtily, “the wife of the fcllgw from whom 
these charges come, dropped -^as I suppose—a worthless ring among some clothes 
of mine, early in the morning on which I left the house. At least t know that she 
was in the bedroom where they lay, struggling with an unhappy child, and that 1 
found it #hen I opened my bundle on the road. I returned it, at once, by coach, 
and they h^ve it now." 

“I knew, I knew," said Kate, looking towards her uncle. '* About this boy, 
love, in whose company they say you left? ” 

“The boy, a silly, helpless creature, from brutality and hard usage, is with me 
now," rejoined Nicholas. 

“Yotfchear ?” said Ralph, appealing to the nftther again, "everything proved, 
even upon his own confession. “ Tfb you choose to restore that boy, sir? ” • 

“ No.’ I do not," replied Nicholas. 

“ You do no^ " sneered Ralph. 

“No,” repeated Nicholas, “not to the man witlf whom I found him. I would 
that I knew on whom he has the claim of birth : I might wring something from 
his sense of shame, if he were Head to every tie of nature." 

‘' Indeed!" said Ralph. '' Now, sir, will you bear a wortl or two from me ? " 

“You can speak when and what you please," replied Nicholas, embracing his 
sister. “ I take little heed of what you say or threaten." 

"Mighty well, sir," retorted Ralph; “ but perhaps it may concei* others, who 
may think it worth their while to listen, and consider what I tell them. I will 
address your mother, sir, who knows the world." 

“Ah 1 and I only too dearly wish I didn’t," sobbed Mrs, Nickleby. 

There really was no necessity for the good lady to be much distressed upon this 
particular head ; the extent of her worldly knowledge being, to say the least, very 
questionable ; and so Ralph seemed to think, for he smiled as she spoke. He then 
glanced steadily at her and Nicholas by turns, as he delivered himself in these 
words : * * 

“ Of what I have done, or what I meant to do, for you, ma'am, and my niece, I 
say not one syllabic. I held out no promise, and leave you to judge for yourself. 

I hold out no threat now, but I say that this boy, headstrong, wilful, and disorderly 
as he is, should not hav#one penny of my money, or one crust of my bread, or one 
grasp of my hand, to save him from the loftiest gallows in all Europe, I will not 
meet him, come where he comes, or hear his name. 1 will notlielp hinf or those 
who help him. With a full knowledge of # what he brought upon you by so doing, 
he has come back in his selfish sloth, to be an aggravation of your wants, and a 
burden upon his sister’s scanty wages. 'I regret to leave you, and more to lcave*hcr 
now, but I will not encourage this compound of meanness and cruelty, and as I 
will not ask you to renounce him, 1 see you no more." 

If Ralph had not known and felt his power in woundiqg those, he hated, his 
glances at Nicholas would have shown it him, in all its force, as he # proceeded in 
the above address. Innqpent as the young ni|n was, of ail wronf, every artful in¬ 
sinuation stung, %very well-considered sarcasm cut him to the quick; of & when 
Ralph noted his pale face and quivering lip, he hugged himself to mark how well. 
he had chosen the taunts best calculated to strike deep into a young and ardent * 
spirit. 4 * 

“ I can't help it,” cried Mrs. Nickleby, “ I know you have been very good to us 
and meant to do a good deal &r my dear daughter, I am quite sure of that; I 
know you did, and It was very kind of you, having her at your house and all—and 
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of course it would have been a great thing for her and for me too. But X can’t, 
you know, brother-in-law, I can’t renowfbe my own sen, eyen if he has done all yon 
say he hasr-it's not possible ; I couldn't do it; so we must go to rack and ruin, 
Kate, my dear. I can bear it, I dare say." Pouring forth these and a perfectly 
wonderful train of other dijjointed expr«sions of regret, which no mortal power but 
Mr 9 . Nickleby’s could ever have strung together, that lady wrung her'hands, and 
her tears fell faster. * 

"Why do you sgy, '*/Nicholas has done what they say he has,’ mamma?" asked 
Kate, with honest anger. “ You know^ie has not.” 

“ I don't know what to think, one way or other, my dear," said Mrs, Nickleby; 
“ Nicholas is so violent, and youf uncle has so much composure, that I $an only 
shear what he says, and not what Nicholas does Never mind, don’t let us talk any 
more, about it. W§ can go to the Workhouse, or the Refuge for the Destitute, or 
the Magdalen Hospital, I daresay; and the sooner we go the better." With 
this extraordinary jumble of charitable institutions, Mrs. Nickleby a&ain gave way 
to her tears. 

" Stay," sftd Nicholas, as Ralph turned to go. VYou need not leave this place, 
sir, for it will be relieved of my presence, in one minute, and it will be long, very 
long, before 1 darken these doors again." 

" Nicholas," cried Kate, throwing herself on her brother’s shoulder, “do not say 
so. My dearybrother, you will break my heart. Mamma, speak to him. Do not 
mind her, Nicholas; she does not mean it, you should know her better. Uncle, 
somebody, f<fc heaven’s sake,speak to him.” 

“ I never meant, Kate," said Nicholas tenderly, “I never meant to stay among 
you ; think better of me than to suppose it possible. ’ I may turn my back on this 
town a few hours sooner than I intended, but what of that? We shall not forget 
each other apart, and better days will come when we f shall part no more. Be a 
woman, Kate," hewhispered, proudly, “and do not make me one, whiles looks on." 

“ No, no, I will not," said Kate, eagerly, “ but you will not leavers. Oh l think 
of all the happy days we have had together, before these terrible misfortunes came 
upon us; of all the comfort and happiness of home, and the trials we have to bear 
now: of our having no protector under all the slights and wrongs that poverty so 
much favours, and you cannot leave us to bear them alonr. without one hand to 
help us." 

“ You &ill be helped when I am away," replied Nicholas, hurriedly. “ I am no 
help to you, no protector ; I should brinj* you nothing but sorrow and want, and 
suffering. My own mother sees it, and her fondness and fears for you, point to the 
couise that I should'take. And so all good* angels bless you, Kate, till I cad carry 
you to some home of mine'wherc we may revive the happiness denied to ut now, 
and talk of these trials as of things gone by. Do not keep roe here, but let toe go 
at once. Th<yc, Dcjr girl-dear girl.” 

The grasp ^vhich had detained him relaxed, and Kate swooned in his arms, 
Nicholas stooped*over her for a fe\v seconds, and plae^g her gently in a chair, 
confide^ her to their honest friend. ' 

“ I need not entreat your sympathy," he said, wringing her hand, " for I know 
your nature. You will never forget them." 

He stepped up to Ralph, who remained in the same attitude which he had pre¬ 
served throughout the interview, and moved not a finger. 

, “ Whatever step you take, sir." he said, in a vofte inaudible beyond themselves, 
M l shall keep a strict account of, 1 leave them to you at yourdeaire. Tberewill 
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be « day of reckoning, sooner or later, and it will be a heavy one for you if they ore 
wronged." 

Ralph did not allow a muscle of his face to indicate that he heard one word 
of (his parting address. He hardly knew that it was concluded, and hfra. Nickteby 
had Scarcely made up* her mind to detain her son by force if necessary, when 
Nicholas was gone. 

As he Hlxrried through the streets to his obscure lodging, seeking to keep pace, 
as it were, with the rapidity of the thoughts which crowded upon him, nymy doubts 
and hesitations arose in his mind, and alrijpst tempted him to ‘return. But what 
would they gain by this ? Suppose he were to put Ralph Nicklcby at defiance, and 
were evpn fortunate enough to obtain some sm^l employment, his being with them 
could only reader their present condition worse, and might greatly impair iheijj 
future prospects ; for his mother had spoken of some new kindnesses towards Kate 
which she had not denied. "No," thought Nicholas, Vi have acted for the 
best." * 

But, before he had gone five hundred yards, some other and different feeling 
would come upon him, and th^n he would lag again, and pulling hip hat # over his 
eyes, give way to the melancholy reflections which pressed thickly upon him. To 
have committed no fault, and yet to be so entirely alone in the world ; to be 
separated from the only persons he loved, and to be proscribed like a criminal, 
when six months ago he had been surrounded by every comfort, and looked up to, 
as the chief hope of his family—this was hard to bear. He had Hot deserved it 
either. Well, there was comfort in that; and poor Nicholas woulc^ brighten up 
again, to be again depressed, as his quickly-shifting thoughts presented every 
variety of light and shade before him.^ 

Undergoing these alternations of hope and misgiving, which no one placed in a 
situation of ordinary trial, can fail to have experienced, Nicholas at length reached 
his poor room, where, n 9 longer borne up by the excitement which had hitherto 
sustained him# but depressed by the revulsion of feeling it left behind, he threw 
himself on the bed, and turning his face to the wall, gave free vent to the emotions 
he had so long stifled. 

He had not heard anybody enter, and was unconscious of the presence of Smiko, 
until, happening to rqjpe his head, he saw him, standing at the upper end of the 
room looking wistfully towards him. He withdrew his eyes when he saw that he 
was observed, and affected to be busied with some scanty proportions for dinner. 

"Well, Smike," said Nicholas, as cheerfully as he could speak, "let me hear 
what new acquaintances you have mad# this morning, or whaP new wonder you 
hAVe found out, in the compass of this L street and the next onm." , 

" No," said Smike, shaking his head mournfully; " itimst talk of something else 
to-day." 

" Of what you like," replied Nicholas, good-humouredly, 

"Of this;" said Smike. "I know you are unhapjfy, and’have got into 
great trouble by bringing me away. 1 ought to have known 4hatf and stopped 
behind—I wouldi indeed, if I had thought if then. You—you—are not rich ; you 
have not enough for yourself, and I should not be here. You grow," sola Hie lad, 
laying his hand timidly on that of Nicholas, " you grow thinner every day ; your 
cheek is paler and your eye more sunk. Indeed I cannot bear to see you*so, and 
think how 1 am burdening you. I tried to go away to-day, but the thought of your 
kind face drew meback, 1 could not leave you without a word." The poof fellow 
pouid say no more, for his eyes filled with tears and his voice was gone. 
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“ The word which separates us,” said Nicholas, grasping him heartily by the 
shoulder, " shlU never be said by me, for you are my oply comfort and stay. I 
would not lose you now, Smike, for all the world could give. The thought of 
you has upheld me through all I have endured to-day, and shall, through fifty times 
such trouble. Give me your hand. M/heart is linked to jiours. We wijj journey 
from this place together before the week is out. What, if I am steeped in poverty ? 
You lighten it, and we will be poor together.” *> 


CHAPTER XXI. 

MADAME MANTALINI FINDS 1?KRSELF IN A SITUATION OF SOME DIFFICULTY 

AND MISS NICKLEBY FINDS HEKSELF IN NO SITUATION AT ALL. 

. «• - 
The agitation she had undergone rendered Kate Nickleby unable to resume her 
duties at the dressmaker's for three days, at the expiration of which interval she 
betook herself at the accustomed hour, and with languid steps, to the temple of 
fashion where Madame Mantalini reigned paramount and supreme. 

The ill-wilf of Miss Knag had lost none of its virulence in the interval. The 
young ladieSfStill scrupulously shrunk from all companionship with their denounced 
associate ; and when that exemplary'female arrived a few minutes afterwards, she 
was at no pains to conceal the displeasure with which she regarded Kate's return. 

“ Upon my word !" said Miss Knag, as the satellites flocked round to Telieve her 
of her bonnet and shawl; "I should have thought that some people would have 
had spirit enough to stop away altogether, when they know what an encumbrance 
their presence is to right-minded persons. But it’s a queer world ; oh J it's a queer 
world! “ 

Miss Knag having passed this comment on the world in the tone in which most 
people do pass comments on the world when they are out of temper, that is to say 
as if they by no means belonged to it, concluded by heaving a sigh, wherewith she 
seemed meekly to compassionate the wickedness of mankind. 

The atjendantsewere not slow to echo the sigh, and Miss Knag was apparently 
on the eve of favouring them with some further moral reflections, when the voice of 
Madame Mantalini, conveyed through the speaking-tube, ordered Miss Nickleby 
upstairs to assist in the arrangement of the show-room; a distinction which caused 
Miss Knag to toss her head so much, and bite her lips so bard, that her powers 
of conversation were for the time annihilated. 

" Well, Miss Nickleby, child,” said Madame Mantalini, when Kate presented 
herself; " aid you quite well again?" 

** A great deal better, thank you,” replied Kate. • 

11 1 wish I could say the same,” reiharked Madame Manfelini, seating herself with 
an air*of weariness. 

n Are you ill ? " asked Kate. "lam very sorry for that.” 

41 Npt exactly ill, but worried, child—'worried,” rejoined Madame. 

11 1 am stilt more sorry to hear that," said Kate, gently, “ Bodily illness hi more 
easy to bear than mental." - f 

" Ah l audit's much easier to talk than to bear either/* said Madame, rubblhg 
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her nose with much irritability of manner. " There, get to your jvork, child, and 
put the things in order, do."* * 

While Kate was wondering within herself what these symptom% of unusual 
vexation portended, Mr. Man tali ni put yie tips of his whiskers, and, by degrees, 
v liis head) through the fialf-opeifcd dooij and cried in a$oft vdice-* 

" Is my life and soul there?" 

" No,’• replied his wife. 

“ How can it say so, when it is blooming in the front room jike a little rose in n 
demnition flower-pot?" urged Mantalini. v " May its poppet come in and talk ?" 

" Certainly not," replied Madame; "you know I never allow you hyc. Go 
nlongl" 

The poppet, however, encouraged perhaps by the relenting tone of this rcpl% 
ventured to rebel, and, stealing into the room, made towards Madame Mantalini on 
tiptoe, blowing her a kiss as he came along. 

" Why will*it vex itself, and twist its little faae into bewitching nut-crackcrs ? 
said Mantalini, putting his left arm round the waist of his life and soul, and drawing 
her towards him with his right 

"Oh I I can’t bear you,” replied hisvife. 

" Not—eh, not bear me /" exclaimed Mantalini. "Fibs, fibs. It couldn't be. 
There’s not a woman alive that coukl tell me such a thing to my face—to my own 
face.” Mr. Mantalini stroked his chin as lie said this, and glanced gomplaccntly at 
an opposite mirror. 

" Such destructive extravagance,” reasoned his wife, in a low tone.* 

"All in its joy at having gained such a lovely creature, such a little Venus, 
such a demd, enchanting, bewitching, engrossing captivating little Venus,” said 
Mantalini. 

" See what a situation vou have placed me in I ’’ urged Madame. 

" No harm will come, no harm shall come, to its own darling," rejoined Mjr. 
Mantalini. %It is all over; there will be nothing the matter; money shall be got 
in ; and if it don’t come in fast enough, old Nickleby shall stump up again, or have 
his jugular separated if he dares to vex and hurt the little-" 

" Hush 1" interposed Madame. “ Don’t you see? " 

Mr. Mantalini, who*in his eagerness to make up matters with his wife, had over¬ 
looked, or feigned to overlook, Miss Nickleby hitherto, took the hint, and laying his 
finger on his lip, sunk His voice still lower! There was, than, a gnat deal of 
whispering, dunng which Madame Mantalini appeared to make reference, more 
than once, to certain debts incurred bf Mr.*Mantalini previous 1 to her coverture ; 
and also to an unexpected outlay of money in payment of this aforesaid debts j and 
furthermore, to certain agreeable weaknesses «n thav gentleman’s part, such as 
gaming, wasting, idling, and a tendency to horseflesh; each of which matters of 
accusation Mr. Mantalini disposed of, by one kiss or more, as its relative importance 
demanded. The upshot of it all, was, that Madame Mantalini was In raptures with 
him, and that they went upstairs to breakfast. * *’ 

Kate busied herself iff what she bad to do?and was silently arranging the^various 
artidfs of decoration in the best taste she could display, when she startea to hear a 
ifrange man’s voice in the room, and started again, to observe, on looking round, 
that a white hat, and a red neckerchief, and a broad round face, and a large head, 
and part of a green coat were in the room too. 

" Dpn't alarm yourself, miss, l’ said the proprietor jof these appearances, VI say; 
this here’s the mantle-making con-sarn, a’M it ? ” 
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14 Yes/' rejoined Kate, greatly astonished. “ What do you want ? ” 

The stranger inswered not; but first Idbking back, %s though to beckon to some 
unseen pcrsop outside, came, very deliberately, into the room, and was closely 
followed^ a little man in brown, very mpch the worse for wear, who brought with 
him a mingled famigftion qf stale tobacco and fresh onions. The cloths* of this 
gentleman were much bespeckled with fjue*; and his shoes, stockings, and nether 
garments, from his heels to the waist buttons of his coat inclusive, wer#profusely 
embroidered with gplashes of mud, caught a fortnight previously—before the 
setting-in of the fine weather. t 

Kate'j very natural impression was, that these engaging individuals bad called 
with the view of .possessing themsehres, unlawfully, of any portable artidgj that 
tranced to strike their fancy. She did not attempt to .disguise her apprehensions, 
and mjde a move towards the door. * 

“ Wairti minnit," said the man in the green coat, closing it softly, and standing 
with his back against it. “ This is a unpleasant bisness. Vere's you? govvernor ? " 
" My what—did you say?" asked Kate trembling; for she thought " governor” 
might b^slanf for watch or money, 4 

“ Mister Muntlehiney," said the man: “wot's come on him? Is he at home?” 
" He is above stairs, I believe," replied Kate, a little reassured by this inquiry. 
“ Do you want him? " 

" No," replied the visitor. “ I don’t ezactly want him, if it’s made a favour on. 
You can jist give him this 'ere card, and tell him if he wants to speak to me, and 
save trouble, perc I am; that's all.” 

With these words, the stranger put a thick square card into Kate’s hand, and, 
turning to his friend, remarked, with an easy air, " that the rooms was a good high 
pitch;" to which the friend assented, adding, by way of illustration, “that there 
was lots of room for a little boy to grow tip a man in either on ’em, vithout much 
fear of his ever bringing his head into contract vith the ceiling." 

After ringing the bell which would summon Madame Mantalini, Kate glanced at 
the card, and saw that it displayed the name of " Scaley,” together with some other 
information to which she had not had time to refer, when her attention was attracted 
by Mr. Scaley himself, who, walking up to one of the cheval-glasses, gave it a hard 
poke in the centre with his stick, as coolly as if it had been n|pde of cast-iron, 
•*Good plate this here, Tix," said Mr. Scaley to his friend. 

“Ah l "vejoined^Ir. Tix, placing the marks of his four fingers, and a duplicate 
Impression of his thumb on a piece of sky-blue silk; “and this here article warn'fc 
made for nothingf mind you." * 

Fo>m the silk, Mi? Tix transferred his admiration to some elegant articles of 
wearing apparel, while Mil Scaley adjusted his neckcloth, at leisure, before the 
glass, and afterwards, aided by its reflection, proceeded to the minute consideration 
of a pimple on his chin : in which absorbing occupation he was yet engaged, whon 
Madam© Mantalini entering the room, uttered an exclamation of surprise which 
roused him. * • 

“ Ob h is this the missis ? ” inquired^Scaley, 

°It is Madame Mantalini," said Kate. 

"Then," said Mr. Scaley, producing a small document from his pocket arid 
unfolding it very slowly, “ this is a writ of execution, and if it's not convenient to 
settle we'll go over the house at wunst, please, and take the inwentory.” 

Poor Madame Mantalini wrung her hands for £rief, and rung the bellifpr her 
husband; which done, she fell into a chair and a fainting fit, simultaneously. The 
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professional gentlemen, however, were not at all discomposed by f this-event, for 
Mr. Scaley, leaning upbnalstand on wlnfch a handsome dress was. displayed (so 
that his shoulders appeared above it, in nearly the same manner as th« shoulders of 
the lady for whom it was designed would*have done if she had had It onX pushed 
his hat At one sidfantf scratchld his head with perfect*unco!!cern, while ids friend 
Mr, Tix, taking that opportunity for a general survey of the apartment preparatory 
to entering on business, stood, with his inventory-book under his arm and his hat 
in his hand, mentally occupied in putting a price upon every object withlh his range 
of vision. 9 

Such was the posture of affairs when Mr. Mantalini hurried in; and as that dis¬ 
tinguished specimen had bad a pretty exterftive intercourse with Mr. Scaley's 
fraternity in his bachelor days, afld was, besides, very far from being taken by 
surprise on the present agitating occasion, he merely shraggeifchis shoulders, .thrust 
his hands douqp to the bottom of his pockets, elevated his ttyebrows, whittled a bar 
or two, swore an oath or two, and, sitting astride ftipon a chair, put the best face 
upon the matter with great composure and decency. 

'* What’s the demd total? "•was the first question he asked, - • 

44 Fifteen hundred and twenty-seven pound, four and ninepence ha'penny," replied 
Mr. Scaley, without moving a limb. 

“The halfpenny be demd,” said Mr. Mantalini, impatiently. 

44 By all means if you vish it," retorted Mr. Scaley; " and the ningpence." 

“ It don’t matter to us if the fifteen hundred and twenty-seven pound went along 
with it, that I know on," observed Mr. Tix. 

" Not a button," said Scaley. 

44 Well;” said the same gentleman, after a pause, "wot's to be done—any¬ 
thing? Is it only a small crack, or a out-and-out smash? A break-up of the 
constitootion is it—wergy good. Then Mr. Tom Tix, esk-virc, you must 
inform your angel wife and lovely family as you won’t sleep at home for three 
nights to coifle, along of being in possession here. Wot's the good of the 
lady a fretting herself ?" continued Mr. Scaley, as Madame Mantalini sobbed, 
44 A good half of wot's here, isn’t paid for, I des-say, and wot a consolation oughtn't 
that to be to her feelings ! " 

With these remark^ combining great pleasantry with sound moral encourage¬ 
ment under difficulties, Mr. Scaley proceeded to take the inventory, in wfiich 
delicate task he was materially assisted by the uncommon taft and ej^eriencc of 
Mr, Tix, the broker. # 

41 My cup of happiness’s sweetener," said Mantalini, approaching his wife with a 
penitent air; 44 will you listen to me for two minutes ?" . 

0 Oh I don’t speak to me," replied his wife, sobbing. * 44 You have ruined me, 
and that’s enough," 

Mr. Mantalini, who had doubtless well considered his part k no sooner heard these 
words pronounced in a tone of grief and severity, than he recoiled several paces, 
assumed an expresslon^of consuming mcn^il agony, rushed Headlong from the 
room, and was,* soon afterwards, heard to slam the door of an upstairs dressing- 
room with great violence. 

•‘Miss Nickleby, 44 cried Madame Mantalini, when this sound met her ear, 44 make 
haste for Heaven's sake, he will destroy himself I I spoke unkindly to him? and he 
Cannot bear it from me. Alfred^ my darling Alfred." 

With*such exclamations, she hurried upstairs, followed by Kate, who, although 
She did not quite participate in the fond wife's apprehension, was a little flurried 
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nevertheless. The -dressing-room door being hastily flung open, Mr. Mantalini 
was disclosed^ view, with his shirt collar symmctriOallyHhrown back ; putting a 
fine edge,to a Breakfast knife by means of his razor-strop. 

“ Ah 1” cried Mr. Mantalini, " intemtpted I" and whisk went the breakfast knife 
into Mr. Mantalini's frressiag-gown pocket, while Mr. Mant£lini’%eyes rolled wildly, 
aud his hair floating in wild disorder, mingled with his whiskers. 

"Alfred," cried his wife, flinging her arms about him, " I didn’t mean fo say it, I 
didn't meah to say«it 1" 

" Ruined i" cried Mr. Mantalini. '< Have I brought ruin upon the best'Snd 
purest creature that ever blessed a demnition vagabond I Demmit, let me go.” At 
this crisis of his ravings Mr. Manfialini made a pluck at the breakfast knife, and 
being restrained by his wife's grasp, attempted Co dash his head against the wall— 
taking very good cai$ to be at least six feet from it. * 

'* Compose yourself, ‘ tny own angel,” said Madame. " It was nobody's fault; it 
was mine as much as yours, we iaall do very well yet. Come, Alfred, come." 

Mr. Mantalini did not think proper to come to, all at once; but, after calling 
several Cimes for poison, and requesting some lady <lt gentleman to blow his brains 
out, gentler feelings came upon him, and he wept pathetically. In this softened 
frame of mind he did not oppose the capture of the knife—which, to tell the truth, 
he was rather glad to be rid of, as an inconvenient and dangerous article for a skirt 
pocket—and fjpally he suffered himself to be led away by his affectionate partner. 

After a delay of two or three hours, the young ladies were informed that their 
services woulC be dispensed with, until further notice, and at the expiration of two 
days, the name of Mantalini appeared in the list of bankrupts : Miss Nickleby 
receiving an intimation per post, on the same morning, that the business would be, 
in future, carried on under the name of Miss Knag, and that her assistance would 
no longer be required—a piece of intelligence with whj^ch Mrs. Nickleby was no 
sooner made acquainted, than that good lady declared that she had expected it all 
along, and cited divers unknown occasions on which she had prophesied to that 
precise effect. 

"And I say again," remarked Mrs. Nickleby (who, it is scarcely necessary to 
observe, had never said so before), " I say again, that a milliner's and dressmaker's 
is the very last description of business, Kate, that you should have thought of 
attaching yourself to. I don’t make it a reproach to you, my love ; but still 1 will 
say, that i? you halt consulted your own mother-" 

"Well, well, rilammn," said Kate, nuldly; "what would you recommend 
now?” < * > 

"Recommend!" cried Mrs. Nickleby, "isn’t it obvious, my dear, that of all 
occupations in this world for a young lady situated as you are, that of companion 
to some amiable lady is the very thing for which your education, and manners, and 
personal appearance, and everything else, exactly qualify you ? Did you never hear 
your poor dear papa s^eak of the young lady who was the daughter of the old lady 
who boarded in thu same house that he boarded in once, when he was a bachelor— 
what Wjis her name again ? I know ft began with a B, and ended with a g, but 
whether ft was Waters or—no it couldn't have been that, either; but whatever her 
name was, don't you know that that young lady went as companion to a married 
lady who died soon afterwards, and that she married the husband, and had one of 
the finest little boys that the medical' man had ever seen—all within eighteen 
months?” * * 

Kate knew, perfectly well, that this torrent of favourable recollection was ocp* 
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stoned by some opening, res| or imaging, which her mother ha<| discovered, ht 
the companionship walk*of we. She therefore waited, very patiently, until all 
reminiscences and anecdotes, bearing or not bearing upon thesutijett, had been 
exhausted, and at last ventured to inquire what discovery had been made. The 
truth then came out. Mrs. Nickleby. had, that morning, had a yesterday's news• 
paper of ttye very first respectability from the public-house where the porter came 
from ; and in this yesterday's newspaper was an advertisement, couched in the 
purest and most grammatical English, announcing that a'married lady vfes in want 
of a genteel young person as companion, •and that the married lady's name and 
address were to be known, on application at a certain library at the west en*of the 
town, therein mentioned. * 

“And'I say," exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby, laying the paper down in triumph,* 
“that if your uncle don’t object, it’s well worth the trial." • . 

Kate was toc^sick at heart, after the rough jostling she had already had*with the 
world, and really cared too little at the moment ufliat fate was reserved for her, to 
make any objection. Mr. Ralph Nickleby offered none, but, on the contrary, 
highly approved of the suggeJtion ; neither did he express any greiu surprise at 
Madame Mantalini’s sudden failure, indeed it would have been strange if he had, 
inasmuch as it had been procured and brought about, chiefly by himself. So, the 
name and address were obtained without loss of time, and Miss Nickleby and her 
mamma went off in quest of Mrs. Wititterly, of Cadogan Place, Sloajpe Street, that 
same forenoon. 

Cadogan Place is the one slight bond that joins two great extremes; it is the 
connecting link between the aristocratic pavements of Bclgrave Square, and the 
barbarism of Chelsea. It is in Sloanc Street, but not of it. The people in Cadogan 
Place look down upon Sloane Street, and think Brampton low.- They affect 
fashion, too, and wonder $vhcre the New Road is. Not that they claim to be on 
precisely the same footing as the high folks of Belgrave Square and Grosvenor 
Place, but tha^they stand, with reference to them, rather in the light of those ille¬ 
gitimate children of the great who are content to boast of their connections, although 
their connections disavow them. Wearing as much as they can of the airs and 
semblances of loftiest rank, the people of Cadogan Place have the lealities of 
middle station. It is (the conductor which communicates to the inhabitants of 
regions beyond its limit, the shock of pride of birth and rank, which it has 'not 
within itself, but derives from a fountain-head beyond; or, likeNhe ligatfient which 
unites the Siamese twins, it contains something of the life and essence of two 
distinct bodies, and yet belongs to neither. * 

Upon this doubtful ground, lived Mrs. Wititterly, and at Rfrs. Witittcily’s <loor 
Kate Nickleby knocked with trembling hand. TTic floor was opened by a big 
footman with his head floured, or chalked, or painted in some way (it didn’t look 
genuine powder), and the big footman, receiving the card of ^introduction, gave it to 
a little page; so little, indeed, that his body would not hold,* in ordinary array, the* 
number of small buttoijp which are indispensable to a page's •cosfttme, and they 
were consequently obliged to be stuck on tour abreast. This young {gentleman 
took the card upstairs on a salver, and pending his return, Kate and her mother 
were shown into a dining-room of rather dirty and shabby aspect, and so com¬ 
fortably arranged as to be adapted to almost any purpose rather than eating and 
drinking* . 

Now; in the ordinary course cflf things, and according to all authentic descriptions 
of. high life, as set forth in books, Mrs. Wititterly ought to have been in her 
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boudoir ; but whether it was that Mr fc Wititterly was at that moment shaving 
himself in the boudoir or what not, certain it is that Mrs.*Wititterly gave audience 
in the drawingroom, where was everything proper and necessary, including curtains 
and furniture coverings of a roseate huet to shed ^ delicat^ bloom on Mrs. Wltit- 
terly’s complexion, and a little dog to snap at strangers’ legs for Mrs. Wititterly’* 
amusement, and the aforementioned page, to hand chocolate for Mrs. ^Uitterly s 
refreshment. 

The lad^had am air of sweet insipidity, and a face of engaging paleness; there 
was a faded look about her, and abou^ the furniture, and about the house. She 
was reclining on a sofa in such a very unstudied attitude, that she might have been 
taken for an actress all ready for tile first scene in the ballet, and only waiting for 
the drop curtain to go up. * 

" Place chairs.” c 

The page placed therh. o 

"Leavethe room, Alphonse.’’ 0 

The page left it; but if ever an Alphonse carried plain Bill in his face and figure, 
that page waS the boy. * 

" I have ventured to call, ma'am,” said Kate, after a few seconds of awkward 
silence, "from having seen your advertisement." 

"Yes,” replied Mrs. Wititterly, " one of my people put it in the paper. Yes." 

" I though^ perhaps," said Kate, modestly, " that if you had not already made 
a final choice, you would forgive my troubling you with an application." 

"Yes," drlwled Mrs. Wititterly again. 

" If you have already made a selection-" 

" Oh dear no," interrupted the lady, " I am not so easily suited. I really don’t 
know what to say. You have never been a companion before, have you ?" 

Mrs. Nickleby, who had been eagerly watching her opportunity, came dexterously 
in, before Kate could reply. " Not to any stranger, ma'am," said the good lady; 
" but she has been a companion to me for some years. I am her m&thcr, ma'am." 
" Oh 1 ’’ said Mrs. Wititterly, " I apprehend you." 

"I assure you, ma’am," said Mrs. Nickleby, "that I very little thought, at one 
time, that it would be necessary for my daughter to go out into the world at all, for 
her poor dear papa was an independent gentleman, and Would have been at this 
moment if he had but listened in time to my constant entreaties and——" 

" Dear ifiammn,” said Kate, in a low voice. 

"My dear Kafe, if you will allow me, to speak," said Mrs. Nickleby, "I shall 

take the liberty of exjjlaining to this lady-" 

" I think it is almost unnecessary, mamma." 

■ And notwithstanding all the frowns and winks with which Mrs. Nickleby inti¬ 
mated that she was going to say something which would clench the business at 
once, Kate maintainedjier point by an expressive look, and for once Mrs. Nickleby 
was stopped upon the very brink of an oration. 

" What are youFaccomplishments ?," asked Mrs. Wititt«$y, with her eyes shut, 
Kat* brushed a* she mentioned her principal acquirements, and Mrs. Nickleby 
checked them all off, one by one, 6n her fingers; having calculated the number 
before she came out. Luckily the two calculations agreed, so Mr*. Nickleby had 
no excuse for talking. 

"You are a good temper?" asked Mrs. Wititterly, opening her eye* for an 
instant, and shutting them again, ^ 1 

t hope so," rejoined Kate. 
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"And have ft highly respectable referenqp for every tiling, have yon?” 

Kate replied that she flad, and laid her uncle's card upon the liable. 

" Have the goodness to draw your chair a little nearer, and let n^lfeok at you,"' 
said Mrs. Wititterjy; " I am s<^ very nearsighted, that I cai^’t quite discern your 
features. 9 * 

Kate complied, though not without some embarrassment, with this request, and 
Mrs. Witittefly took a languid survey of her countenance, which lasted some two or 
three minutes. * 

"1 like your appearance,” said that iSdy, ringing a little bell. "Alphonse, 
request your master to come here.” •"» 

The page disappeared on this errand, and £fter a short interval, during which 
not a word was spoken on either side, opened the door for an important gentleman* 
of about eight-and-thirty, of rather plebeian countenance, and vrtth a very light head 
of hair, who leant over Mrs. Wititterly for ti little time, anU conversed with her in 
whispers. * 

" Oh 1" he said, turning round, “yes. This is a most important patter. Mrs. 
Wititterly is of a very excitatfle nature; very delicate; very fragile ; a hothouse 
plant, an exotic.” 

" Oh 1 Henry, my dear," interposed Mrs. Wititterly. 

“ You are, my love, yotf know you are ; one breath "— said Mr. W., blowing an 
imaginary feather away—" pho ! you're gone I ” ** 

The lady sighed. 

“Your soul is too large for your body,” said Mr. Wititterly. " tour intellect 
wears you out; all the medical men soy so; you know that there is not a physician 
who is not proud of being called in to you. What is their unanimous declaration ? 
' My dear doctor.’ said I to Sir Tumley Snuflim, in this very room, the very last 
time he came. ' My dcaa doctor, what is njy wife's complaint ? Tell me all. I 
can bear it. Is it nerves ?' ' My dear fellow,' he said, * be proud of that woman ; 

make much oilier ; she is an ornament to the fashionable world, and to you. Her 
complaint is soul. It swells, expands, dilates—the blood fires, the pulse quickens, 
the excitement increases—Whew!'" Here Mr. Wititterly, who, in the ardour of 
his description had flourished his right hand to within something less than an inch 
of Mis. Nickleby's bontfet, drew it hastily back again, nnd blew his nose as fiercely 


as if it had been done by some violent machinery. 

" You make me out worse than I am, Henry," said Mrs. Wititterly, witli a faint 


smile. 0 

" 1 do not, Julia, I do not," said Mr. W. "The society,jn which you move- - 
necessarily move, from your station, connections, and gnijowmcnts—is one vdrtex 
and whirlpool of the most frightful excitement. Bless my heart and body, can I 
ever forget the night you danced with the baronet’s nephew, at the election ball, 
at Exeter I It was tremendous." » > 

" I always Suffer for these triumphs afterwards," said Mrs. Wititterly. 

"And for that very reason," rejoined her hgsband, "you must-have a companion 
in whom there is great gentleness, great sweetness, excessive sympathy*, and 
perfect repose," 

Here, both Mr. and Mrs, Wititterly, who had talked rather at the Nicklebys 
than to each other, left off speaking, and looked at their two hearers, Vith an 
expression of countenance which seemed to say, "What do you think of all 
this?"* 

“ Mrs. Wititterly," said her husband, addressing himself to Mrs. Nickleby, " 1$ 
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sought after an# courted by glittering crowds and brilliant circles. She is excited ■ 
by the opera, the drama, the fine arts, the—the—the-#—" * 

'• The nobility, my love," interposed Mrs. Wititterly. 

“ The nobility, of course," said Mr. Wititterly. " And the military. She forms 
and expresses an immense tfcriety of opinions on an immense variety of subjects. 
If some people in public life were acquainted with Mrs. Wititterly‘s real cjpinion of 
them, they would not hold their heads, perhaps, quite so high as they do. 

" Hush, tlenry.’Vsaid the lady; " this is scarcely fair." 

" I mention no names, Julia," replied*Mr. Wititterly; " and nobody is injured. 

I merely mention the circumstance to show that you are no ordinary person; that 
there is a constant friction perpetual^ going on between your mind and your body; 
mid that you must be soothed and tended. Nc& let me hear, dispassionately and 
calmly* what are thisiyoung lady’s qualifications for the office." 

In obedience to this request the qualifications were oil gone through again, with 
the addition of many interruptions and cross-questionings from Mr. Wititterly. 
It was finally arranged that inquiries should be made, and a decisive answer 
addressed to Miss Nickleby under cover to her unde, within two days. 'These 
conditions ,agrce*upon, the page showed them down as far as the staircase window; 
and the big footman, relieving guard at that point, piloted them in perfect safety 
to the street-door. 

"They arc^ry distinguished people, evidently," said Mrs. Nickleby, os she took 
her daughter’s arm. " What a superior person Mrs. Wititterly is 1" 

" Do you tkink so, mamma?" was all Kate’s reply. 

"Why, who can help thinking so, Kate, my love?’’ rejoined her mother. " She 
Is pale, though, and looks much exhausted. I hope she may not be wearing herself 
out, but I am very much afraid." 

These considerations led the deep-sighted lady into a calculation of the probable 
duration of Mrs. Witittcrly’s life, and the chances of the disconsolate widower 
bestowing his hand on her daughter. Before reaching home, she Had freed Mrs. 
Wititterly’s soul from alt bodily restraint, married Kate with great splendour at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and only left undecided the minor question whether 
a splendid French-polished mahogany bedstead should be erected for herself in the 
two-pair back of the house in Cadogan Place, or in the thiee-pair front; between 
which apartments she could not quite balance the advantages, and therefore adjusted 
the question at lustHjy determining to leave it to the decision of her son-in-law. 

The inquiries were made. The answer—not to Kate’s very great joy—was 
favourable; and at the expiration of a week she betook herself, with all her 
movables and valuables, to Mrs, Wititterly’s mansion, where, for the present, we 
will leave her. s *' 


* t CHAPTER XX1T. 

c t» 

NlCHOfiA.fi, ACCOMPANIED BY SMI KB, SALLIES FORTH TO SEEK HIS FORTUNE. 

HE ENCOUNTERS MR. VINCENT CRVMMLES ,* AND WHO HE WAS IS HEREIN 

MADE MANIFEST. 

« 

THE whole capital which Nicholas found himself entitled to, either in possession, 
reversion, remainder, or expectancy, after paying ‘his rent, and settling with the 
broker from whom he had hired his poor furniture, did nut exceed* by more than a 
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frrtr halfpence, the sum of tWenty shillings. And yet h e hailed the morning on 
which hf had resolved tcbquitl^London, wit! a light heart, and sprang from his bed 
with an elasticity of spirit which is happily the lot of young persons, tor the world 
would never be stocked with old ones. • 

It wasto cold, dry, foggy morning In early spring. ACew meagre shadows flitted 
to and fro in the misty streets, and occasionally there loomed through the dull 
vapour life heavy outline of some hackney-coach wending homewards, which, 
chawing slowly nearer, rolled jangling by, scattering the thin crust of frost from its 
whitened roof, and soon was lost again in the cloud. At intervals were heard the 
tread of slipshod feet, and the chilly cry of the poor sweep as he crept, shivering! to his 
early toil; the heavy footfall of the official watchfr of the night, pacing slowly up and 
down, and cursing the tardy hours ftiat still intervened between him and sleep; thef 
rumbling of ponderous carts and waggons; the roll of the lighter vehicles which 
carried buyers ^nd sellers to the different markets; the sound of ineffectual knock¬ 
ing at the doors of heavy sleepers—all these noised fell upon the car from time to 
time, but all seemed muffled by the fog, and to be rendered almost as ^ndistinct to 
the ear as was every object to the sight. The sluggish darkness thickened? as the 
day came on ; and those who had the courage to rise and peep at the gloomy street 
from their curtained windows, crept back to bed again, and coiled themselves up to 
sleep. 

Before even these indications of approaching morning were rife in busy London, 
Nicholas had made his way alone to the City, and stood beneath the windows of his 
mother's house. It was dull and bare to see, but it had light and life tor him ; for 
there was At least one heart within its old walls to which insult or dishonour would 
bring same blood rushing that flowed in his own veins. 

He crossed the road, and raised his eyes to the window of the room where he knew 
his sister slept. It was closgd and dark. “ Poor girl," thought Nicholas, " she liulo 
thinks who lingers here ! ” 

He looked again, and felt, for the moment, almost vexed that Ko£e was not there 
to exchange one word at parting. "Good God 1 ” he thought, suddenly correcting 
himself, “ what a boy I am 1 “ 

“ It is better as it is," said Nicholas, after he had lounged on a few paces, and 
returned to the same spot. "When I left them before, and could have said good¬ 
bye a thousand times if I had chosen, I spared them the pain of leave-taking, and 
why not now ? ” As he spoke, some fancied motion of the curtain*abnost persuaded 
him, for the instant, that Kate was at ttyp window, and by one gf those strange 
contradictions of feeling which are common to us all, he shrunk involuntarily into a 
doorway, that she might not see him. He smiled at his own weakness; Aid 
" God bless them 1" and walked away with a lighter step. 

Smike was anxiously expecting him when he reached his old lodgings, and so was 
Newman, who had expended a day's income in a can of run\,and milk to prepare 
them for the journey. They had tied up the luggage, Smike shouldered it, and 
away they went, with Newjpan Noggs in Compaq; for he had insisted on walking at 
far as he could with them, over-night. -> » 

"Which way?" asked Newman, wistfully. 

" To Kingston first," replied Nicholas. 

"And where afterwards?" asked Newman. "Why won't you tell mo?'* * 

" Because I scarcely-know myself, good friend," rejoined Nicholas, laying his hand 
upon his shoulder; "and If I did/1 have neither plan nor prospect yet, and might 
shift my quarters a hundred times before you could possibly communicate with me." 

K 
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** I am afia8 you hay* some deep scheme in your hAd," said Newman doubtfully. 

11 So deep/' replied his young friend, *" that even Jcanh fathom it. Whatever I 
resolve upoil, depend upon it I will write yoti soon.” 

“ You won't forget ? " said Newman* 

" I am not very likely teT rejoined Nicholas. * I haveW so many flfends that 
I shall grow confused among the number, and forget my best one." 

Occupied in such discourse, they walked on for a couple of hours, as^bey might 
have done*for a couple of days if Nicholas had not sat himself down on a stone by 
the wayside, and resolutely declared hit intention of not moving another step until 
Newttflin Noggs turned back. Having pleaded ineffectually, first for another half 
mile, and afterwards for another Quarter, Newman was fain to comply, and to 
•shape his course towards Golden Square, after interchanging many hearty and 
affectioryite farewells, and many times turning back to wave his hat to the two 
wayfarers when they rind become mere specks in the distance. 

“ Now listen to me, Smike/*said Nicholas, as they trudged with stout hearts 
onwards. ‘IWc are bound for Portsmouth." 

SmitA nodded his head and smiled, but expressed* no other emotion ; foif whether 
they had been bound for Portsmouth or Port Royal would have been alike to him 
so they had been bound together. 

" I don't know much of these matters, 1 ' resumed Nicholas; " l but Portsmouth is 
a sea-port town,, and if no other employment is to be obtained, I should think we 
might get on board some ship. 1 am young and active, and could be useful in 
many ways.® So could you." 

" I hope so/' replied SSmike. " When I was at that-—you know where I mean ? ’’ 

" Yes, I know," said Nicholas. " You needn’t name the place." 

" Well, When I was there," resumed Smike, his eyes sparkling at the prospect of 
displaying his abilities, " I could milk a cow, and groo.^ahorsc, with anybody." 

" Ah I" said Nicholas, gravely. "Iain afraid they don’t keep many animals of 
either kind on board ship, Smike, and even when they have horses (hat they are not 
very particular about rubbing them down; still you can learn to do something else 
you know. Where there’s a will there’s a way." 

“And I am very willing," said Smike, brightening up again. 

*' God knows you arc," rejoined Nicholas ; “and if yoQ fail it shall go hard but 
I'll do ci^ugh foyis both." 

“ Do we go alt the way, to-day ?" asked Smike, after a short silence. 

“ That would.be too severe a trial eve^for your willing legs," said Nicholas, with 
a 'good-humoured qmile. " No. Godaiming is some thirty and odd miles from 
LoKdoh—as I found from a map I borrowed*—and I purpose to rest there. We 
must push on again to-morrow, for we are not rich enough to loiter. Let me 
relieve you of that bundle i Come l" 

No, no/ * rejoined Smike, falling back a few steps. M Don’t ask me to give it 
to you." , e ‘ 

“Why not?" asked Nicholas. w h ' 

“USefrme do something for you, at least," said Smike, “ Yoi will never let me 
Serve you as I ought. You will never know how I think, day and night, of ways to 
piease 4 you." 

’ “ Yon are a foolish fellow to say It, for I know it well, and see it, Of t,should bo 
ft blind and senseless beast," rejoined Nicholas. f Let me ask you a question while 
1 think of it, and there is no one by," he added, looking him steadily in the 
“Have you a good memoiy?’ ! . ' 4 
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Mjitag bulbed tospHow, witblong thick black hair, and very evident Judications 
; (aUhoughfceWaa dose shaved) of a stiff bqprd, and whiskers of the same' deep 
shade, His pgedid not appe?,r to exceed thirty*, though many at first wight would 
, have considered him rouch old^, as his fale was long, and very pale, from the con* 
stant apjpttcation of stage paint; He wore a checked shirt, aif old green cosft with 
new gilt buttons, a neckerchief of broad red and green stripes,, and full blue 
firoqserjf; carried, top, a common ash walking-stick, apparently more for show 
than nse r as he flourished it jbout, with the hooked end downwards, except when, 
be raised it for a few seconds, and throwing himself into a fencing attitude, made 
, a pass or two at the side-scenes, or at any other object, animate intnimaip, that 
chanced to afford him a pretty-good mark at tNb moment. 

“ Well, Tommy," said thisgentHtaan, making a thrust at his friend, who'parried 
it dexterously with his slipper, “ what's the news ?" , m 9 

“A new appearance, that's all," replied Mr. Folair, looking at Nicholal. 

" Do the honours. Tommy, do thp honours," grid the qther gentleman, tapping 
him reproachfully on the crown of the hat -with his stick. . 

' “ This is Mr. Lenville, whoadoes our first tragedy. Mr. Johnson," wid^he pan- 
tomimisti _ $ 

'' Except when old bricks and mortar takes It into bis heafl to do it himself, you 
should add, Tommy," remarked Mr. Lenville. " You know Who bricks and mortar 
is, I suppose, sir?" # 

*' I do not, indeed," replied Nicholas, 

" We call Crummies that, because his style of noting is rather In Jhe heavy and 
ponderous way," said Mr. Lenville. “ I mustn’t be cracking jokes though, for I've 
got a part of twelve lengths hem, which I must be up in to-morrow night, itnd I 
haven't had time to look at it yet; I'm a confounded quick study, that's one 
comfort." • 

Consoling himself with this reflection, Mr. Lenville drew from his coat-pocket a 
greasy and cAmpled manuscript, and, having made another pass at his friend, pro¬ 
ceeded to walk to and fro, conning it to himself and indulging occasionally in such 
appropriate action as his imagination and the text suggested. 

A pretty general muster of the company had by this time token place; for 
besides Mr. Lenvilleftftnd his friend Tommy, there were present, a slim young 
gentleman with weak eyes, who played the low-spirited lovers and sang tenor songs, 
and who had come arm-in-arm with the coinic countryman—aIban witlf a turned- 
up nose, large mouth, broad face, and staring eyes. Making himself very amiable 
to the infant phenomenon, was an inebriated elderly gentleman, m the last depths 
of shabbiness, who played the calm and virtuous old men; and paying especial 
court to Mrs. Crummies was another elderly gentlemarf! a shade more respectable, 
who played Ihe irascible old men—those funny fellows who have nephews in the 
army, and perpetually run about with thick sticks to compel them to yiarry heiresses, 
Besides these, there was a roving-looking person in a rough great-coat, who strode 
up and down in front of the hgtops, flourishing a dress cane, anil rifttling away, jn 
ah undertone, JHth great vivacity, for the amusement of an ideal audjpnc*. He 
was not quite so young as he had been, and his figure was rather running to seed ; S 
but there was an Air qf exaggerated gentility abq£ him,., whichfcespoke the hero of 
swaggering comedy. There was, also, a little group .of three or four young men, 
with lantern jaws and thick eyebrows,• who were conversing in bbc corner 1 but they . 
seeraefl to be of secondary importance, rmd laughed and talked together without, 
mm$m$ any attention. '■ 
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The ladies wyre gathered in a little knot by themselves rqpnd thelUckety table 
before mentioned. There was Miss Snevellicci- who could do anything, from a 
medley dance to Lady Macbeth, and also always folayed some part in blue silk 
knec-smallb at her benefit—glancing, frlm the deaths of her coal-scuttle straw 
bonnet at Nicholas, Ad aflfccting to be absorbed in the reci&l of a divertftg story 
to her friend, Miss Ledrook, who had brought her work, and was making up a 
ruff in the most natural manner possible. There was Miss Bclvawney—wno seldom 
aspired to Speaking parts, and usually went on as a page in white silk hose, to 
stand with one leg bent, and contemplate the audience, or to go in and out after 
Mr. Crummies in stately tragedy—twisting up the ringlets of the beautiful Miss 
Bravnssa, who had once had her Hkeness taken "In character" by an engraver’s 
apprentice, whereof impressions were hung up f9r sale in the pastry-cook's window, 
and th? greengrocer'^ and at the circulating library, and the box-office, whenever 
the annoifnee bills cam? out for her annual night. There was Mrs. c T.enville, in a 
very limp bonnet and veil, decidedly in that way in which she would wish to be if 
she truly loved Mr. Lenville; there was Miss Gkizmgi, wtth an imitation ermine boa 
tied in ajoow knot round her neck, flogging Mr. Crummies, junior, with both ends, 
in fun. Lastly, there was Mrs. Grudden, fn a brown cloth pelisse and a beaver 
bonnet, who assisted Mrs. Crummies in her domestic affairs, and took money at the 
doors, and dressed the ladies, and swept the house, and held the prompt-book when 
everybody dsyvas on for the last scene, and acted any kind of part on any emer¬ 
gency without ever learning it, and was put down in the bills under any name or 
names whatexfr that occurred to Mr. Crummies, as looking well m print. 

Mr. Folair having obligingly confided these particulars to Nicholas, left him to 
mingle with his fellows ; the work of personal introduction was completed by Mr. 
Vincent Crummies, who publicly heralded the new actor as a prodigy of gAuus and 
learning. , 

" I beg your pardon," said Miss Snevellicci, sidling towards Nicholas, "but did 
you ever play at Canterbury ? " * 

" I never did," replied Nicholas. 

"I recollect mooting a gentleman at Canterbury," said Miss Snevellicci, "only 
for n few moments, for I was leaviug the company as he joined it, so like you that I 
felt almost certain it was the same." e 

" l sec you now, for the first time," rejoined Nicholas with all due gallantry. “ I 
am sure I’hover savP you before; 1 couldn't have forgotten it." 

" Oh, I'm sure—it's very flattering of^you to say so,” retorted Miss Snevellicci 
with a graceful Tiend. "Now I look at you again, I sec that the gentleman at 
Canterbury hadn’t the same eyes as you—you'll think me veiy foolish for taking 
notice of such things, woft'fyou ?" 

" Not at all," said Nicholas. "How can I feci otherwise than flattered by your 
notice in any way?” 

"Oh! you men are such vain creatures I" cried Miss Snevellicci. Whereupon, 
she became chltrnAogly confused, and. pulling out her pocket handkerchief from a 
faded pink-silk reticule with a gilt clasp, called to Miss Ledrook— * 

" Led, my dear," said Miss Snevellicci. 

" Well, what is the matter?" said Miss Ledrook. 

" It's«not the same." 

u Not the same what ?" 

" Canterbury—you know what I mean. Come ifere i I want to speak to ^ou.” 

But Miss Ledrook wouldn't come to Miss Snevellicci, so Min Snevellicci urns 
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obliged to gfljftto Miss Ledrdok, which she did. in a skipping maimer that was 
quite fascks itmg ; and Mfcs Ledrook evidently joked Miss Snevellica about being 
struck with Nicholas ; for, after some playful whtspering, Miss Snevelliaci hit Miss 
I^edrook very hard on the backs rtf her han<£, and retired up, in a state of pleasing 
confusion.^ • ' 

*' Ladies and gentlemen," said Mr. Vincent Crummies, who had been writing on 
a piece of phper, " we'U call the Mortal Struggle to-morrow at ten ; everybody for 
the procession. Intrigue, and Ways and Means, you're all up in, so we «hnU only 
want one rehearsal. Everybody at ten, if you please." * 

11 Everybody at ten," repeated Mrs. Grudden, looking about her., 

“ On Monday morning we shall read a new friece," said Mr. Crummies ; 14 the 
name's not known yet, but everybody will have a good port. Mr. Johnson will, 
take care of that.” 

" Hallo 1" said Nicholas, starting, " I-” 

44 On MondayVioming," repeated Mr. Crummle% raising his voice, to drown the 
unfortunate Mr. Johnson's remonstrance ; “ that'll do, ladies and gentlemen." 

The ladies and gentlemen rgquired no second notice to quit; and? in # a few 
minutes, the theatre was deserted, save by the Crummies' family, Nicholas, and 
Smike. 

“ Upon my word," said Nicholas, taking the manager aside, 44 1 don't think I 
can be ready by Monday.” 

44 Pooh, pooh,” replied Mr. Crummies. • 

"But really 1 can’t,” returned Nicholas ; 44 my invention is not ac<^stomed to 
these demands, or possibly I might produce-'V 

41 Invention I what the devil’s that got to do with it?" cried the manager, hastily. 

44 Everything, my dear sir.” 

44 Nothing, my dear sir," retorted the manager, with evident impatience. 44 Do 
you understand French?" # 

" Perfectly well." 

41 Very good," said the manager, opening the table-drawer, and giving a roll of 
paper from it to Nicholas. *' There! Just turn that into English, and put your 
name on the title-page. Damn me." said Mr. Crummies, angrily, " if I haven't 
often said tliat I wouldnjl have a man or woman in my company that wasn't master 
of the language, so that they might learn it from the original, and play it in 
English, and save all this trouble and expense." 

Nicholas smiled and pocketed the play. 

44 What are you going to do about yourjbdgings?" said Mr. CruiKmles. 

Nicholas could not help thinking that, for the first week, St would be an lyi- 
common convenience to have a tura-up bedstead in the pit 4 but he merely remarked 
that he had not turned his thoughts that way. 

"Come home with me then," said Mr. Crummies* 14 and my boys shall go with 
you after dinner, and show you the most likely place." • * 

The offer was not to be refused; Nicholas and Mr. Crumbles gave Mrs. 
Crummies an arm fach, affd walked up the strdtt in stately array. Smike, the boys, 
and the phenomenon,, went home by a shorter cut, and Mrs. Grudden refnained 
behind to take some cold Irish stew and a pint of porter in the bfik-ofitce. 

Mrs. Crummies trod the pavement as if she were going to immediate execution 
with an animating consciousness of innocence, and that heroic fortitude which 
virtue alope inspires. Mr. Crummies, on the other band, assumed the look and 
gait of n hardened despot; but they both attracted some notice from many of the 
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passers-by, aqfl when they heard whisper of " Mr. and Mrs. Crummies I" or saw a 
little boy run back to stare them in the face, the severe oppression of their counte¬ 
nances related, for they felt it was popularity. 

Mr. Crummies lived in Saint Thondts's Strcetyat the house of one Dulph, a 
pilot? who sported a*boat^reen door, with windovMrames *of the sanje colour, and 
had the little linger of a drowned man on his parlour mantel-shelf, with other 
maritime and natural curiosities. He displayed also a brass knocker, a*brass plate, 
and a bnfss bell-candle, all very bright aftd shining; and had a mast, with a vane 
on the top of it, in his back-yard. • 

"you are welcome," said Mrs. Crummies, turning round to Nicholas when they 
reached the bow-windowetl front rtom on the first floor. 

Nicholas bowed his acknowledgments, and was unfeigncdly glad to see the cloth 
laicU m 

" w2 have but a Shoulder of mutton with onion sauce," said Mrs. Crummies, in 
the same charnel-house voice; 4 ‘ but such as our dinner is, we beg you to partake 
of it." 

" You arc very good,” replied Nicholas, " 1 shall*do it ample justice." 

"Vincent," said Mrs. Crummies, "what is the hour?" 

" Five minutes past dinner-time,” said Mr. Crummies. 

Mrs. Crummies rang the bell. " Let the mutton and onion sauce appear." 

The sluvj who attended upon Mr. Bulp]i'^ lodgers, disappeared, and after a 
sliorf interval re-apjx*ared with the festive banquet. Nicholas and the infant 
phenomemfi opposed each other at the pembrokc-table, and Smike and the master 


Crummleses dined on the sofa bedstead. 

“Are they very theatrical people here ?” asked Nicholas. 

" No,” replied Mr. Crummies, shaking his head, " far from it—far from it.” 

" I pity them," observed Mrs. Crummies. 

" So do I,” said Nleholas; " if they have no relish /or theatrical entertainments, 
properly conducted." 

"Then they have none, sir," rejoined Mr. Crummies. "To the infant’s benefit, 
last year, on which occasion she repeated three of her most popular characters, and 
also appeared in the Fairy Porcupine, as originally performed by her, there was a 
house of no more than four pound twelve." M 

" Is it possible! ” cried Nicholas. 

" Anft two poftid of that was trust, pa," said the phenomenon. 

" And two jjound of that was trust," repeated Mr. Crummies. " Mrs. Crummies 
herself has played to mere handfuls." * 

«" But they are always a taking audience, Vincent," said the manager’s wife. 

"Most audiences dW, when they have good acting—real good acting—the 
regular thing," replied Mr. Crummies, forcibly 

" Do you give lessons, ma’am?’’ inquired Nicholas. , 

’ " I do," said Mrs.*Crununlcs. 

"There if nafteaching here, 1 suppose." 

"JThere has bceti," Said Mrs. Crummies. " I h&VS received pupils here, I 
imparted tuition to the daughter of a dealer in ships’ provision ; but it afterwards 
appeared that she was insane when she first came to me. It was very extraordinary 
that she should come, under such circumstances." 

Not feeling quite so sure of that* Nicholas thought it best to hold Ms peace. 

"Let me sec," said the manager, cogitating 1 after dinner, "Would you Mte 
some nice little port with the infant ?" 
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"You art very good,” replied Nicholas hastily; “but I think peAapa It would 
be better if I had somelfcdy of my own size at first, in case I should turn out 
awkward. 1 should feel more at home, perhaps." * 

“ True," said the manager. V Perhaps you would. And you could play up to 
the infanif In time, you know." * 

" Certainly," replied Nicholas: devoutly hoping tnat it would be a very long 
time before he was honoured with this distinction. 

"Then i'll tell you what we‘11 do,” said Mr. Crummies. *'You sSall study 
Romeo when you've done that piece—don’t Virgct to throw the pump and tubs in, 
by-tlie-bye~-Juliet Miss Snevellicci, old Chudden the nurse.-‘-Yes, that’ll de> very 
well. Rover too—you might get up Rover wllile you were about It, and Cassio, 
and Jeremy Diddler. You can easily knock them off: one part helps the other so * 
much. Here they are, cues and all/' • % * 

With these Ipsty general directions Mr. Crummies thrust a number of little 
books into the faltering hands of Nicholas, and billing his eldest son go with him 
and show where lodgings were to be had, shook him by the hand, mid wished him 
good night. * • 

'rhere is no lack of comiortame turnished apartments in Portsmouth, and no 
difficulty in finding some that are proportionate to vciy slender finances ; but the 
former were too good, and the latter too bad, and they went into so many houses, 
and came out unsuited, that Nicholas seriously began to think he should be obliged 
to ask permission to spend the night in the theatre, after all. 

Eventually, however, they stumbled upon two small rooms up three jfRir of stairs, 
or rather two pair and a ladder, at a tobacconist’s shop, on the Common Hard : a 
dirty street leading down to the dockyard. These Nicholas engaged, only, too 
happy to have escaped any request for payment of a week’s rent beforehand. 

"There! Lay down our personal property, Smike," he said, after showing 
young Crummies downstairs. "Wchave fallen upon strange times, and Heaven 
only knows the.?nd of them ; but I am tired with the events of these three days, and 
will postpone reflection till to-morrow—if I can.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

OF THE GREAT BESPEAK FOR MISS SNEVELtflCCl, AND THE *VlRST APPEARANCE 

OK NICHOLAS UPON ANY STAGE? * 

Nicholas was up betimes in the morning; Juit he had scarcely begun to dress, 
notwithstanding, when he heard footsteps ascOTaing the staim, and Whs presently 
saluted by the voices of Mr. Folair the pantomimist, and Mr. fecnville, the 
tragedian. • 

“House, house, house I" cried Mr. Foktir. 

“ What, ho I within there i " said Mr. Lenvillc, in a deep voice. 

“ Confound these fellows t ” thought Nicholas ; " they have come to breakfast, I 
suppose. I'll open the door dircctlyj if you'll wait an instant." 

TTie gentlemen entreated him nqt to hurry himself; and, to beguile the interval, 
bad a fencing bout with their walking-sticks on the very small landing-place.* to the 
unspeakable discomposure of all the other lodgers downstairs. 
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"Here, cotie in," said Nicholas, when he had completed his toilet. "In the 
name of all that's horrible, don't make that noise outsider* 

"An uncommon snug little box this," said Mr. Lenville, stepping into the froht 
room, and taking his hat off, before he ibuld get iiyat all. " Pernicious snug." 

“ For a man at 111 pafticular in such matters it might tfe a trifle too stug,” said 
Nicholas; "for although it is, undoubtedly, a great convenience to be able to reach 
anything you want from the ceiling or the floor, or either side of the rodtn, without 
having to%nove frgm your chair, still these advantages can only be had in an apart¬ 
ment of the most limited size." • 

“V isn't a bit too confined for a single man,” returned Mr. Lenville. "That 
reminds me—my wife, Mr. JohnSbn—I hope she'll have some good part in this 

* piece of yours?” • 

" I glanced at the French copy last night,” said Nicholas. *' It looks very good, 
I think.** * 

“ What do you mean to do fcg me, old fellow ? " asked Mr. Lentille, poking the 
struggling fire with his walking-stick, and afterwards wiping it on the skirt of his 
coat. *" Anything in the gruff and grumble way ? 'V 

"You turn your wife and child out of doors,” said Nicholas; " and, in a fit of 
rage and jealousy, stab your eldest son in the library.” 

" Do I though 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Lenville. " That's very good business." 

"After wjjich,” said Nicholas, "you are troubled with remorse till the last act, 
and then you make up your mind to destroy yourself. But, just as you are raising 
the pistol K^your head, a clock strikes—ten.” 

" I see," cried Mr. Lenville. " Very good." 

" You pause," said Nicholas; " you recollect to have heard a clock strike ten in 
your infancy. The pistol falls from your hand—you are overcome—yon burst into 
tears, and become a virtuous and exemplary character for ever afterwards." 

" Capital 1" said Mr. Lenville: " that's a sure card, af sure card. Get the curtain 
down with a touch of nature like that, and it'll be a triumphant success." 

" Is there anything good for me?” inquired Mr. Foiair, anxiously. 

"Let me see,” said Nicholas. "You play the faithful and attached servant; 
you are turned out of doors with the wife and child." 

"Always coupled with that infernal phenomenon,” sighed Mr. Foiair ; '* and we 
go into poor lodgings, where I won’t take any wages, ancl talk sentiment, I sup¬ 
pose ?« 

" Why—yes," replied Nicholas : " that is t.he course of the piece.” 

" I must ha$e a dance of some kind, you know,” said Mr. Foiair. " You’ll have 
to, introduce one fdr the phenomenon, so you'd better make it a pas de deux, and 
save time.” • • 

• " There's nothing easier than that," said Mr. Lenville, observing the disturbed 
looks of the young dramatist. ^ 

" Upon ifly word I* don't see hown's tobe done," rejoined Nicholas. 

"Why, isn't «t obvious?” reasoned Mr, Lenville. " Gadzooks I who can help 
seeing the way to do it ?—you astoif&h me 1 You get th# distressed lady, and the 
little child, and the attached servant, into the poor lodgings, don’t you ? Well, 
look here. The distressed lady sinks into a chair, and buries her face in her pocket- 
handkerchief. 'What makes you weep, mamma?' says the child. 'Don't weep, 
mamma, or you'll make me weep too 1' 'And me 1’ says the faithful servant, 
rubbing his eyes with his ami. ‘What can vye do to raise your spirits, dear 
mamma ? * says the little child. ' Aye, what can we do ?' says the faithful servant. 
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' Oh Pierre 1 * says the distressed lady; * would that I could shake dff these painful 
thoughts.’ 1 Try, ma’aifl, try,’ says the faithful servant; * rouse yourself, ma’am ; 
be amused.' * I will,' says the lady, '1 wiU leant to suffer with fortitude. Do you 
remember that .dance, my honest friend, which, in happier days, you practised with 
this sweat angel? It nSver failed to calm my spirits theii Ot?! let me see if once 
again before I die 1 * There it is—cue for the band, before / die—and off they go. 
That's the*regular thing; isn’t it, Tommy?" 

" That's it," replied Mr. Folair. " The distressed lady, overpqjvered old recol¬ 
lections, faints at the end of the dance, and you close in with a picture." 

Profiting by these and other lessons, which were the result of the personal 
experience of the two actors, Nicholas willinfly gave them the best breakfast he 
could, and, when he at length got rfd of them, applied himself to his task : by no* 
means displeased to find that it was so much easier than he had at first supposed. 
He worked very hard all day, and did not leave his room untiT the evening, when he 
went down to the theatre, whither Smike had rephired before him to go on with 
another gentleman as a general rebellion. # 

Here ‘all the people were so %nuch changed that he scarcely knew them* False 
hair, false colour, false calves, false muscles—they had become different behigs. 
Mr. Lenville was a blooming warrior of most exquisite proportions ; Mr. Crummies, 
his large face shaded by a profusion of black hair, a Highland outlaw of most 
majestic bearing ; one of the old gentlemen a gaoler, and the othqf a venerable 
patriarch; the comic countryman, a fighting-man of great valour, relieved by a 
touch of humour; each of the Master Crummlcses, a prince in his oufi right; and 
the low-spirited lover, a desponding captive. There was a gorgeous banquet ready 
spread for the third act, consisting of two pasteboard vases, one plate of biscuits, a 
black bottle, and a vinegar-cruet; and, in short, everything was on a scale of the 
utmost splendour and preparation. 

Nicholas was standing with his back to the curtain, now contemplating the first 
scene, which ifhs a Gothic archway, about two feet shorter than Mr. Crummies, 
through which that gentleman was to make his first entrance, and now listening to 
a couple of people who were cracking nuts in the gallery, wondering whether they 
made the whole audience, when the manager himself walked familiarly up and 
accosted him. 

" Been in front to-mght? " said Mr. Crummies. 

“No," replied Nicholas, "not yet. I am going to see the plf#.” 

“We've had a pretty good Let,” saic^Mr. Crummies. “Four # front places in 
the centre, and the whole of the stage-box.” * 

“Oh, indeed ! ” said Nicholas : " a family, I suppose?* • 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Crummies, "yes. It’s an affectfng thing. There are six 
children, and they never come unless the phenomenon plays.” 

It would have been difficult for any party, family or otherwise, to h^ve visited the 
theatre on a night when the phenomenon did not play, inasmuch as she always 
sustained one, and not* uncommonly two ot three characters %vdfy night; but 
Nicholas, sympathising with the feelings of a father, refrained from hintiiyj^it this 
trifling circumstance, and Mr. Crummies continued to talk uninterrupted by him. 

"Six,” said that gentleman; “Pa and Ma eight, aunt nine, governess ten, 
grandfather and grandmother twelve. Then, there’s the footman, who* stands 
outside with a bag of oranges and a jug of toast and water, and sees the play for 
nothing’through the little pane of glass in the box-door—it's cheap at a guinea; 
they gain by taking a box.” 
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v " I wonder ^ou allow so many," observed Nicholas. 

“There's no help for it," replied Mr. Crummies; M it f s always expected in the 
country, ff there are six children, six people come to hold them in their laps. A 
family-box carries double always. Ring in the orchestra, Grudden." 

THht useful lady Sid a¥>she was requested, and shortly Afterwards theQuning of 
three fiddles was heard. Which process having been protracted as long as it 
was supposed that the patience of the audience could possibly bear it, was put a 
stop to by*tmothe&; jerk of the bell, which, being the signal to begin in earnest, set 
the orchestra playing a variety of popular airs with involuntary variations. ^ 

If Nicholas had been astonished at the alteration for the better which the gentle- 
men displayed, the transformation of the ladies was still* more extraordinary. 
“When, from a snug corner of the manager’s fiox, he beheld Miss Snevellicci in all 
the glories of white<mus]m with a gold hem, and Mrs. Crummies in all the dignity 
of the outlaw's wife, hnd Miss Qravassa in all the sweetness of tyjiss Snevellicci’s 
confidential friend, and Miss Btlvawney in the white silks of a page doing duty 
everywhere^ and swearing to live and die in the service of everybody, he could 
scarcely contain his admiration, which testified itsdif in great applause, and the 
closest possible attention to the business of the scene. The plot was most interest¬ 
ing. It belonged to no particular age, people, or country, and was perhaps the 
more delightful on that account, as nobody's previous information could afford the 
remotest gliiymering of what would ever, come of it. An outlaw had been very 
successful in doing something somewhere, and came home in triumph, to the sound 
of shouts aibd fiddles, to greet his wife—a lady of masculine mind, who talked 
a good deal about her father’s bones, which it seemed were unburied, though 
whether from a peculiar taste on the part of the old gentleman himself, or the 
reprehensible neglect of his relations, did not appear. This outlaw's wife was, 
somehow or other, mixed up with a patriarch, living in z castle a long way off, and 
this patriarch was the father of several of the characters, but he didn’t exactly know 
which, and was uncertain whether he had brought up the right otifes in his castle, 
or the wrong ones, but rather inclined to the latter opinion, and being uneasy, 
relieved his mind with a banquet, during which solemnity somebody in a cloak said 
" Beware 1" which somebody was known by nobody (except the audience) to be 
the outlaw himself, who had come there for reasons unexplained, but possibly with 
an eye to the spoons. There was an agreeable surprise in the way of certain love- 
passages* between* the despairing captive and Miss Snevellicci, and the comic 
fighting-man and Miss Bravassa; besides which, Mr. Lenville had several very 
tragic scenes in the dark, while on throat-cutting expeditions, which were all 
baffled by the skill ancl bravery of the comic fighting-man (who overheard whatever 
was said all through the "piece) and the intrepidity Qf Miss Snevellicci, who adopted 
tights, and therein repaired to the prison of her captive lover, with a small basket 
of refreshments and a dark lantern. At last, it came out that the patriarch was the 
man who had treated fhe bones of the outlaw's father-in-law with so much dis¬ 
respect, for wlfich*cause and reason the outlaw’s wife repaired to "his castle to kill 
him, apd t so got into a dark room, where, after a good deal of groping in the dark, 
everybody got hold of everybody else, and took them for somebody besides, which 
occasioned a vast quantity of confusion, with some pistolling, loss of life, and 
torchlight; after which the patriarch came forward, and observing, with a knowing 
look, that he knew all about his children now, and would tell them when they 
got inside, said that there could not be a more apfiropriate occasion for marrying 
the young people than that, and therefore he joined their hands, with the full con- 
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sent of the indefatigable page, who (being the only other person suriving) pointed 
with his cap into the cloufts, and his right hand to the ground; thereby invoking 
a blessing, and giving the cue for the curtaui to come down, which it did, amidst 
general applause. t 1 

" Wha£ did you think of that?" asked Mr. Crumiilcs, when Nicholas Vent 
round to th£ stage again. Mr. Crummies was very red and hot, for your outlaws 
are desperate fellows to shout. 

"I think it was very capital indeed," replied Nicholas; "Miss SnAwlliccf in 
particular was uncommonly good.” * 

"She's a genius," said Mr. Crummies; "quite a genius, that girl. B)(-thc- 
bye, I’ve been thinking of bringing out tlud piece of yours on her bespeak 
night." 

“ When ? " asked Nicholas. 

" The night of Tier bespeak. Her benefit night, when her friends and patrons 
bespeak the play," said Mr. Crummies. • 

“Oh l t I understand," replied Nicholas. 

“ You see," said Mr. Crummlbs, “ it's sure to go, on such an occasion, and even 
if it should not work up quite as well as we expect, why it will be her risk, you 
know, and not ours." 

" Yours, you mean," said Nicholas. 

"I said mine, didn’t I?” returned Mr. Crummies. "Next Monday week. 
What do you say 1 You'll have done it, and are sure to be up in the lover’s part, 
long before that time.” 

"I don't know about ‘long before,”' replied Nicholas; "but by that time I 
think I can undertake to be ready." 

"Very good," pursued Mr. Crummies, "then we’ll call that settled. Now, I 
want to ask you something else. There’s a little--what shall I call it—a little 
canvassing tak<^ place on these occasions.” 

"Among the patrons, I suppose?” said Nicholas. 

"Among the patrons ; and the fact is, that Snevellicci has had so many bespeaks 
in this place, that she wants an attraction. She had a bespeak when her mother- 
in-law died, and a bespeak when her uncle died ; and Mrs. Crummies and myself 
have had bespeaks on%he anniversary of the phenomenon’s birthday, and our 
wedding-day, and occasions of that description, so that, in fact, there’s some 
difficulty in getting a good one. Now, won’t you help this poor girl, \Tr. John¬ 
son ? ’’ said Crummies, sitting himself dowp on a drum, and taking % great pinch of 
snuff, as he looked him steadily in the face, 

" How do you mean? ” rejoined Nicholas. % 

" Don’t you think you could spare half-an-hour to-morrow morning, to call with 
her at the houses of one or two of the principal people ? ’’ murmured the manager 
in a persuasive tone. . . 

" Oh dear me 1” said Nicholas, with an air of very strong objection, " I shouldn't 
like to do that.” * * 

"The infant will accompany her,” said Mr. Crummies. "The moment it was 
suggested to me, I gave permission for the infant to go. There will not be the 
smallest impropriety—Miss Snevellicci, sir, is the very soul of honour. It would be 
of material service—the gentleman from London—author of the new piece-*-actor 
in the new piece —first appearance on any boards—it would lead to a great bespeak, 
Mr-Johnson.” * 

“I am very sorry to throw a damp upon the prospects of anybody, and more 
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especially a laCy," replied Nicholas; " but really I must decidedly object to making 
one of the canvassing party." « 

“‘'What does Mr. Johnson say, Vincent? " inquired a voice close to his ear; and* 
looking round, he found Mrs. Crummies and tyiss Snevellicci herself standing 
behirftl him. * e * • 

" He has some objection, my dear ?" replied Mr. Crummies, looking at Nicholas. 

“ Objection 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. Crummies, *' Can it be possible ? " * 

“Oh, I*hope qpt I" cried Miss Snevellicci. “You surely are not so cruel— 
oh dear me !—Well, I—to think of thaf now, after all one's looking forward to it!" 

“ Mr. Johnson will not persist, my dear,” said Mrs. Crummies. “ Think better 
of him than to suppose it. Gallarfoy, humanity, all the best feelings of his nature, 

< must be enlisted in this interesting cause.” * 

“Which moves gven a manager," said Mr. Crummies, smiling. 

“Anti a manager^ wife," added Mrs. Crummies, in her accustomed tragedy 
tones. “ Come, come, you wilUelent, I know you will." 

“ It is n<^ in my natu re," said Nicholas, moved by these appeals, “ to resist any 
entreaty, unless it is to do something positively wrong; and, beyond a feeling of 
pride, I know nothing which should prevent my doing this. I know nobody here, 
and nobody knows me. So be it then. I yield." 

Miss Snevellicci was at once overwhelmed with blushes and expressions of 
gratitude, which latter commodity neither Mr. nor Mrs. Crummies was by any 
means sparing. It was arranged that Nicholas should call upon her, at her 
lodgings, atteleven next morning, and soon after they parted : he to return home to 
his authorship : Miss Snevellicci to dress for the after-piece : and the disinterested 
manager and his wife to discuss the probable gains of the forthcoming bespeak, of 
which they were to have two-thirds of the profits by solemn treaty of agreement. 

At the stipulated hour next morning, Nicholas repaired to the lodgings of Miss 
Snevellicci, which were in a place called Lombard Street, at the house of a tailor. 
A strong smell of ironing pervaded the little passage ; and the trior's daughter, 
who opened the door, appeared in that flutter of spirits which is so often attendant 
upon the periodical getting up of a family’s linen. 

" Miss Snevellicci lives here, I believe?" said Nicholas, when the door was 
opened. *> , 

The tailor’s daughter replied in the affirmative. 

“ WilF^rou hav£ the goodness to let her know that Mr. Johnson is here ?" said 
Nicholas. 

“ Oh, if you please, you’re to come upstairs," replied the tailor's daughter, with 
a smile. 

Nicholas followed the'y&ung lady, and was shown into a small apartment on the 
first floor, communicating with a back room; in which, as he judged from a certain 
half-subdued, clinking sound, as of cups and saucers, Miss Snevellicci was then 
taking her breakfast in bed. 

“ You’re tePwsSt, if you please," s^jd the tailor's daughter, after a short period of 
absence, during which the clinking in the bade room’ had ceasfed, and been sue> 
ceeded by whispering—“ she won’t be long.” 

As she spoke, she pulled up the window-blind, and having by this means (as slue? 
thought) diverted Mr. Johnson’s attention from the room to the street, caught Up : 
some articles which were airing on the fender, ami had very much the appear&nce 
of stockings, and darted off. " “ * } 

As there were not many objects of interest outside the window, Nicholas looked 
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about the room with more curiosity than he might otherwise have bestowed upon 
it. On the sofa lay an Old guitar, several thumbed pieces of music, and a scattered 
litter of curl-papers: together with a confused heap of play-bills, and a pair of 
soiled white satin shoes with Jarge blue Tosettes. Hanging over the back of a 
chair was a half-finishfcd muslin apron with little poofcets Ornamented with red 
ribbons, such as waiting-women wear on the stage, and (by consequence) are never 
seen with inywhere else. In one comer stood the diminutive pair of top-boots in 
which Miss Snevellicci was accustomed to enact the little jockey, and, folded on a 
chair hard by, was a small parcel, which bdre a very suspicious resemblance to the 
companion smalls. • 

But the most interesting object of all, was,perhaps, the open scrap-book, dis¬ 
played in the midst of some theatrical duodecimos that were strewn upon thou 
tabic; and pasted into which scrap-book were various critjpal notices of. Miss 
Snevellicci’s aiding, extracted from different provincial jourrfhls, together with one 
poetic address in her honour, commencing— • 

• Sin?, God of Love, and tell me in what dearth 

Thrice-gifted SNEVELLICCI came on earth. 

To thrill us with her smile, her tear, her eye. 

Sing, God of Love, and tell me quickly why. 


Besides this effusion, there were innumerable complimentary Elusions, also 
extracted from newspapers, such as—“ We observe from an advertisement in 
another part of our paper of to-day, that the charming and highly^alented Miss 
Snevellicci takes her benefit on Wednesday, for which occasion she has put forth a 
bill of fare that might kindle exhilaration in the breast of a misanthrope. In the 
confidence that our fellow-townsmen have not lost that high appreciation of public 
ability and private worth, fqf which they have long been so pre-eminently distinguished, 
we predict that this charming actress will be greeted with a bumper." " To Cor¬ 
respondents.-*). S. is misinformed when he supposes that the highly-gifted and 
beautiful Miss Snevellicci, nightly captivating all hearts at our pretty and com¬ 
modious little theatre, is not the same lady to whom the young gentleman of 
immense fortune, residing within a hundred miles of the good city of York, lately 
made honourable progpsals. We have reason to know that Miss Snevellicci is 
the lady who was implicated in that mysterious and romantic affair, and whose 
conduct on that occasion did no less honour to her head and %eart th3n do her 
histrionic triumphs to her brilliant genius." A copious assortment of such para¬ 
graphs as these, with long bills of benefit all ending with "^Come*Early," in large 
capitals, formed the principal contents of Miss Snevellicci's scrap-book. * 

Nicholas had read a great many of these scraps, and\vhs absorbed in a circum¬ 
stantial and melancholy account of the train of events which had led to Miss 
Snevelliccfs spraining her ankle by slipping on a piece of orange-peel flung by a 
monster in human form (so the paper raid), upon the stag! at Winchester,—when 
that young lady herself^attired in the coal-scuttle bonnet and VtalUfng dress com¬ 
plete, tripped into the room, with a thousand*apologies for having detainedahim so 
long after the appointed time. 

" But really,” said Miss Snevellicci, “ my darling Led, who lives with me here, 
was taken so very ill in the night that I thought she would have expired in my 
arms.” 

" Such a fate is almost to behnvied," returned Nicholas, "but I Am very soiry 
to hear it nevertheless." 
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M What a feature you are to flatter!" said Miss Sneveilicci, buttoning her 
glove in much confusion. * 

** If it he flattery to admire your charms and accomplishments," rejoined 
Nicholas, layinghiahand upon the scrap-book, “jgou have better specimens of it 
here. 1 * “ • • « 

“ Oh you cruet croature, to read such things as those ! I'm almost ashamed to 
look you in the face afterwards, positively I am," said Miss Sneveilicci, seizing the 
book and putting jt away in a closet. ** How careless of Led I How could she 
be so naughty I" • 

" L thought you had kindly left it here, on purpose for me to read," said 
Nicholas. And really it did seem jJbssible. 

< “I wouldn’t have had you see it, for the world !" rejoined Miss Sneveilicci. " I 
never.was so vexod^-never I But she is such a careless thing, there’s no trusting 
her." • 

1 he conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of the phenomenon, who 
had discreetly remained in the bedroom up to this moment, and now presented 
herself, .with much grace and lightness, bearing ut her hand a very littlte green 
parasol with a broad fringe border, and no handle. After a few words of course, 
they sallied into the street. 

The phenomenon was rather a troublesome companion, for first the right sandal 
came down, yid then the left, and these mischances being repaired, one leg of the 
little white trousers was discovered to be longer than the other ; besides these acci¬ 
dents, the g%»m parasol was dropped down an iron grating, and only fished up 
again, with great difficulty and by dint of much exertion. However, it was impos¬ 
sible to scold her, as she was the manager's daughter, so Nicholas took it all in 
perfect good humour, and walked on, with Miss Sneveilicci, arm-in-arm on one 
side, and the offending infant on the other. r 

The first house to which they bent their steps, was situated in a terrace of respect¬ 
able appearance. Miss Snevellicci's modest double knock was sffiiswered by a 
foot-boy, whq, in reply to her inquiry whether Mrs. Curdle was at home, opened 
his eyes very wide, grinned very much, and said he didn’t know, but he’d inquire. 
With this, he showed them into a parlour where he kept them wailing, until the 
two women servants had repaired thither, under false pretences, to see the play¬ 
actors : and having compared notes with them in the passage, and joined in a vast 
quantity df whispefing and giggling, he at length went upstairs with Miss Snevel- 
licci’s name. 

Now, Mrs. (?urdlo f was supposed, by*those who were best informed on such 
points, to possess quite the London taste in matters relating to literature and the 
drama ; and as to Mr. Cur&le, he had written a pamphlet of sixty-four pages, post 
octavo, on the character of the Nurse’s deceased husband in Romeo and Juliet, 
with an inqu^y whether he really had been a “merry man” in his lifetime, or 
whether it was merely his widow's affectionate partiality that induced her so to 
report him. Hfc h.fd likewise proved, Jjiat by altering the revived mode of punctua¬ 
tion, nay one of Shakespeare’s plays could be made quite different, and the sense 
completely changed ; it is needless to say, therefore, that he was a great critic, and 
a very profound and most original thinker. 

“ Wdl, Miss Sneveilicci," said Mrs. Curdle, entering the parlour, “ anti how do 
you do}” 

Miss Sneveilicci made a graceful obeisance, and *hoped Mrs. Curdle was Well, as 
also- Mr. Cradle, who at the same time appeared, Mrs. Curdle was dressed in A 
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morning wrapper, with a little cap stuck upon the top of her head! Mr. Curdle 
wore a loose robe on his track, and his right forefinger on his forehead, after thq 
portraits of Sterne, to whom somebody orxrther had once he boife a striking 
resemblance. „ * 

M I ventured to call, tor the purpose of asking whether y3$i would put*your 
name to my bespeak, ma'am," said Miss Snevellicci, producing documents. 

" Oh 1 I*really don't know what to say," replied Mrs. Curdle. " It's not as if 
the theatre was in its high and palmy days—you needn’t stand, ^iiss Sift vellicci— 
the drama is gone, perfectly gone.” * 

“ As an exquisite embodiment of the poet’s visions, and a realisation of human 
intellectuality, gilding with refulgent light our dtftamy moments, and laying open a 
new and magic world before the mftital eye, the drama is gone, perfectly gone," • 
said Mr. Curdle. « • 

" What man js there, now living, who can present before ifs all those changing 
and prismatic colours with which the character of Hamlet is invested ?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Curdle. 0 

" What man indeed—upontHe stage?" said Mr. Curdle, with a small reservation 
in favour of himself. " Hamlet t Pooh ! ridiculous I Hamlet is gone, perfectly 

overcome by these dismal reflections, Mr. and Mrs. Curdle sighed, and sat 
for some short time without speaking. At length the lady, turning toAIiss Snevel¬ 
licci, inquired what play she proposed to have. 

“ Quite a new one,” said Miss Snevellicci, "of which this gent! 4 hmn is the 
author, and in which he plays ; being his first appearance on any stage. Mr. 
Johnson is the gentleman's name.” 

“ I hope you have preserved the unities, sir? " said Mr. Curdle. 

11 The original piece is q*French one," said Nicholas. " There is abundance of 

incident, sprightly dialogue, strongly-marked characters-" 

"—AH unavailing without a strict observance of the unities, sir,” returned 
Mr. Curdle. " The unities of the drama before everything." 

" Might I ask you," said Nicholas, hesitating between the respect he ought to 
assume, and his love of the whimsical, “ might 1 ask you what the unities are?" 

Mr. Curdle coughed Aid considered. " The unities, sir,” he said, " are a com¬ 
pleteness—a kind of a universal dovetailedness with regard to place and time—a 
sort of a general oneness, if I may be allowed to use so strong an expression, I 
take those to be the dramatic unities, sc^far as I have been enabled to bestow 
attention upon them, and I have read much upon the subject^ and thought much. 

I find, running through the performances of this child, "^said Mr. Curdle, turning 
to the phenomenon, " a unity of feeling, a breadth, a light and shade, a warmth of 
colouring, a tone, a harmony, a glow, an artistical development of original con¬ 
ceptions, which I look for in vain among older performers—( don't know whether 
I make myself understood ? ’’ a 

" Perfectly," replied Nfcholas. 

"Just so," sauUdr. Curdle, pulling up his neckcloth. "That is my definition of 
the unities of the drama." 

Mrs. Curdle had sat listening to this lucid explanation with groat complacency. 
It being finished, she inquired what Mr. Cyrdle thought about putting dowit their 
names. 

" I doA't know, ray dear ; upon my word I don't said Mr. Curdle. " If 

we do, it must be distinctly understood that we do not pledge ourselves to the 
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quality of the performances. Let it go forth to the world, that we do not give them 
the sanction of our names, but that we confer the distinction merely upon Miss 
Snevellicci.r That being clearly stated. I take it to be, as it were, a duty, that we 
should extend our patronage to a degraded stage, £vcn for the sake of the associa- 
tionsrwith which it ?s entwined. Have you got two-and-Sixpence for ha'f-a-crown, 
Miss Snevellicci ? " said Mr. Curdle, turning over four of those pieces of money. 

Miss Snevellicci felt in all the corners of the pink reticule, but there Was nothing 
in any of them. Nicholas murmured a jest about his being an author, and thought 
it best not to go through the form of feeling in his own pockets at all. , 

" |>et me see," said Mr. Curdle ; " twice four’s eight—four shillings apiece to the 
boxes, Miss Snevellicci, is exceedingly dear in the present state of the drama—three 
half-crowns is seven-and-six ; we shall not differ about sixpence, I suppose ? Six¬ 
pence will not part ( us, Miss Snevgllicci ? ” 

Poor Miss Snevellfoci took the three half-crowns, with many smiles and bends, 
and Mrs. Curdle, adding several, supplementary directions relative to keeping the 
places for them, and dusting the seat, and sending two clean bilLs as soon as they 
came o,ut, rang the bell, as a signal for breaking up *.he conference. 

*' Odd people those,” said Nicholas, when they got clear of the house. 

“ I assure you," said Miss Snevellicci, taking his arm, "that I think mysffl very ■ 
lucky they did not owe all the money instead of being sixpence short. Nowfif you 
were to succeed, they would give people to understand that they had always 
patronised you, and if you were to fail, they would have been quite certain of that 
from the very beginning." 

At the next house they visited, they were in great glory; for there resided the 
six children who were so enraptured with the public actions of the phenomenon, 
and who, being called down from the nursery to be treated with a private view of 
that young lady, proceeded to poke their fingers into her eyes, and tread upon her 
toes, and show her many other little attentions peculiar to their time of life. 

" I shall certainly persuade Mr. Borum to take a private box,” said the lady of 
the house, after a most gracious reception. " I shall only take two of the children, 
and will mall up the rest of the party, of gentlemen—your admirers, Miss Snevel¬ 
licci. Augustus, you naughty boy, leave the little girl alone." 

This was addressed to a young gentleman who was pitching the phenomenon 
behind, apparently with the view of ascertaining whether she was real. 

" I anr sure you must be very tired," said the mamma, turning to Miss Snevellicci. 
"I cannot think of allowing you to go, without first taking a glass of wine l 
Fie, Charlotte,' I am ashamed of you*i Miss Lane, my dear, pray see to the 
children." L 

Miss Lane was the governess, and this entreaty was rendered necessary by the 
abrupt behaviour of the youngest Miss Borum, who, having filched the phenome¬ 
non's little green parasol, was now carrying it bodily off, while the distracted infant 
looked helpl&sly on. 8 

" I am sure; where you ever learnt to act as you do," said good-natured Mrs. 
Borum, turning again to Miss Sndfrellicci, " I cannot ifnderstajid (Emma, don't 
stare so) 1 ; laughing in one piece, and crying in the next, and so natural in all—oh 
dear!" 

" I ( am very happy to hear you express so favourable an opinion," said Miss 
Snevellicci. " It’s quite delightful to think you like it." 

** Like it!" cried Mrs. Borum. *' Who can help liking it ? I would go to the 
play twice a week if I could; I dote upon it—only you're too affecting sometimes. 
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You do put me in such a state—into such fits of crying I GoOdnes# gracious me. 
Miss Lane, how can youjet them torment that poor child so I '* 

The phenomenon was really in a fair wav of being torn limb from limb; for two 
strong little boys, one holding on by eaffli of her hands, were dragging her, in 
different directions as astrial of strength. However, Migs Ldhe (who had herself 
been too much occupied in contemplating the grown-up actors, to pay the neces¬ 
sary attention to these proceedings) rescued the unhappy infant at this juncture, 
who, being recruited with a glass of wine, was shortly afterwards taken away by 
her friends, after sustaining no more serious damage than a flattening of the pink 
gauze bonnet, and a rather extensive creasing of the white frock and trousers. m 

It was a trying morning ; for there were a gnat many calls to make, and every¬ 
body wanted a different thing. Some wanted tragedies, and others comedies 
some objected to dancing j some wanted scarcely anything else. Some thought 
the comic singer decidedly low, and others hoped he would tomre more t(/d& than 
he usually haA Some people wouldn't promi^f to go, because other people 
wouldn't promise to go; and other people wouldn’t go at all because other people 
went. At length, and by littjp and little, omitting something in thi£ place, and 
adding something in that, Miss Snevellicci pledged herself to a bill of fare which 
was comprehensive enough, if it had no other merit (it included among other trifles, 
four pieces, divers songs, a few combats, and several dances); and they returned 
home, pretty well exhausted with the business of the day. 

Nicholas worked away at the piece, which was speedily put into fthearsal, and 
then worked away at his own part, which he studied with great perseverance and 
acted—as the whole company said—to perfection. At length the great day arrived. 
The crier was sent round, in the morning, to proclaim the entertainments with 
sound of bell in all the thoroughfares ; and extra bills of three feet long by nine 
inches wide, were dispersed in all directions, flung down all the areas, thrust under 
all the knockers, and devefoped in all the shops. They were placarded on all the 
walls too, though not with complete success, for an illiterate person having under¬ 
taken this office during the indisposition of the regular bill-sticker, a part were 
posted sideways and the remainder upside down. * 

At half-past five there was a rush of four people to the gallery door; at a quarter 
before six, there were at least a dozen ; at six o'clock the kicks were terrific ; and 
when the elder Master Crummies opened the door, he was obliged to run behind 
it for his life. Fifteen shillings were taken by Mrs. Gruddcgt in the, first ten 
minutes. 

Behind the scenes the same unwonted excitement prevailed. Miss Snevellicci 
was in such a perspiration that the paint would scarcely stay on her face. Mrs, 
Crummies was so nervous that she could hardly remember her part. Miss 
Bravassa’s ringlets came out of curl with the heat and anxiety ; even Mr. Crummies 
himself kept peeping through the hole in the curtain, and running back every now 
and then, to announce that another man had come into the pit. 

At last, the orchestra left off, and the curtain rose upon the new P’pce. The first 
scene, in which there wfls nobody particular ^passed off calmly enough, but when 
Miss Snevellicci went on in the second, accompanied by the phenomenon aS child, 
what a roar of applause broke out 1 The people in the Borum box rose as one 
man, wiring their hats and handkerchiefs, and uttering shouts of "bravo 1 " Mrs. 
Borum and the governess cast wreaths upon the stage, of which, some fluttered 
into the lamps, and one crowned the temples of a fat gentleman in the pit, who, 
looking eagerly towards the scene, remained unconscious of the honour; the tailor 
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and his family kicked at the panels of the upper boxes till they threatened to come 
out altogether >the very ginger-beer boy, remained transfixed in the centre of the 
house; a yeung officer, supposed to entertain a passion for Miss Snevellicci, stuck 
his glass in his eye as though to hide & tear. Again and again Miss Snevellicci 
curtseyed lower and r lowety and again and again the applause came do^n louder 
and louden At length, when the phenomenon picked up one of the Smoking 
wreaths and put it on, sideways, over Miss Snevfellicci's eye, it readied its dimax, 
and the pfay proceeded. 

But When Nioholas came dll for hiS crack scene with MrS. Crummies, what a 
clapping of hands there was! When MrS: Crummies (who was his unworthy 
mother) sneered, and called him “presumptuous boy,” and he defied her, what a 
*tumult of applause came on! When he quarrelled with the other gentleman abdUt 
the young lady, an^ producing a case of pistols, said, that if he was a gentleman, he 
would fight him in that drawing-room, until the furniture was spjjnkled with the 
blood of one, if not of two—how boxes, pit, and gallery joined In one most 
vigorous cljeer! When he called his mother names, because she wouldn't give up 
the yoqpg lady's property, and she rdenting, caused; him to relent likewise/ and fall 
down on one knee and ask her blessing, how the ladies in the audience sobbed 1 
When he was hid behind the curtain in the dark, and the wicked relation poked a 
sharp sword in every direction, save where his legs were plainly visible, what a thrill 
of anxious fear ran through the house 5 His air, his figure, his walk, his look, 
everything he said or did, was the subject of commendation. There was a round 
of applause*#very time he spoke. And when, at last, in the pump-and-tub scene, 
Mrs. Grudden lighted the blue fire, and all the unemployed members of the 
company came in, and tumbled ddwn in various directions—not because that had 
anything to do with the plot, but in order to finish off with a tableau—the audience 
(who had by this time increased considerably) gave e vent to such a shout of 
enthusiasm, as had not been heard in those walls for many and many a day. 

In short, the Success of both new piece and new actor was complete, and when 
Miss Snevellicci was called for at the end of the play, Nicholas led her on, and 
divided the applause. 


. CHAPTER XXV. 

CONCERNING A YOUNG LADY FROM LONDON, WHO JOINS THE COMPANY, AND 
AN ELDERLY ADMIr'ER WHO FOLLOWS IN HER TRAIN ; WITH AN AFFECT¬ 
ING CEREMONY CONSEQUENT ON THEIR ARRIVAL. • 

The new piece being i decided hit, was announced for every evening of performance 
until further ftottee, and the evenings when the theatre v^ls closed, were reduced 
from |jifee in the week to two. Nor' were these the only tokens of extraordinary 
success ; for, on the succeeding Saturday, Nicholas received, by favour of the 
indefatigable Mrs. Grudden, no less a sum than thirty shillings; besides which 
substantial reward, he enjoyed considerable fame and honour: having a presenta¬ 
tion copy of Mr. Curdle's pamphlet forwarded to the theatre, with that gentleman's 
owd autograph (in itself an inestimable treasure) bn the fly-leaf, accompanied with 
a note, containing many expressions of approval, and an unsolicited assurance that 
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Mr. Curdle would be very happy to read Shakespeare to him for thrlb hours every 
morning before breakfast aiuring his stay in the town. 

" I've got another novelty, Johnson/ 1 jsaid Mr, Crummies One morning in 
great glee. 

" Whatjp that?" rejoifled Nicholas. “The pony?” • « 

“ No, no, we never come to the pony till everything else has failed,” said Mr. 
Crummies * “I don’t think we shall come to the pony at all, this season. No, no, 
not the pony." * 

“ A boy phenomenon, perhaps ? ” suggested Nicholas. 

“There is only one phenomenon, sir," replied Mr. Crummies, imbresslirely, 
“and that's a girl/' 

“ Very true/'said Nicholas, I beg our pardon. Then I don't know what it 4 
is, I am sure." 

“What shouljl you say to a young lady from London ? ” incfUired Mr. Crummies, 

“ Miss So-and-so, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Laae?" 

“ I should say she would look very well in the bills," said Nicholas. 

“You're about right there,said Mr. Crummies; “and if you had said she 
would look Very well upon the stage too, you wouldn't have been far out. Look 
here; what do you think of this ? ” 

With this Inquiry Mr. Crummies unfolded a red poster, and a blue poster, and a 
yellow poster, at the top of each of which public notification was inscribed in 
enormous characters—" First appearance of the unrivalled Miss Petowker, of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane I" 

“ Dear me 1" said Nicholas, “ I know that lady." 

“ Then you arc acquainted with as much talent as ever was compressed into one 
young person's body,” retorted Mr. Crummies, rolling Up the bills again ; “ that 
is, talent of a certain sort-^of a certain sort. ‘The Blood Drinker,’" added Mr. 
Crummies, with a prophetio sigh, " ‘The Blood Drinker ’ will die with that girl; 
and she’s^he dRly sylph I ever saw, who could stand upon one leg, and play the 
tambourine on her other knee, like a sylph," 

“ When does she come down ?” asked Nicholas. 

“ We expect her to-day," replied Mr. Crummies. “ She is an old friend of Mrs. 
Crummies’s. Mrs. Cri*nmles saw What she could do—always knew it from the 
first. She taught her, indeed, nearly all she knows. Mrs, Crummies Was the 
original Blood Drinker." • 

“Wasshe, indeed?" 

11 Yes. She was obliged to give it up though/’ 

“ Did it disagree with her?" asked Nicholas. w « 

" Not so much with her, as with her audiences,” repliedIdr. Crummies. “ No¬ 
body could stand it. It Was too tremendous. You don’t quite know what Mrs. 
Crummies is yet." 

Nicholas ventured to insinuate that he thought he did. 

“No, no, you don’t,",said Mr. Crummies: “you don’t, indeld.* /don't, and 
that’s a fact. I don’t think her country will, uil she is dead. Some new prgof of 
talent bursts from that astonishing woman every year of her life. Look at her— 
mother of six children—three of 'em alive, and all upon the stage i" 

“ Extraordinary I" cried Nicholas. 

c< Ah I extraordinary indeed," rejoined Mr. Crummies, taking a Complacent 
pinch of snuff, and shaking his*head gravely, “I pledge you my professional 
word I didn’t even know she Could dance, till her last benefit* and then she played 
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Juliet, and listen Macgregor, and did the skipping-rope hornpipe between the 
pieces. The very first time I saw that admirable woman, Johnson," said Mr. 
Crummies, ^drawing a little nearer, ancLspeaking in the tone of confidential friend¬ 
ship, "she stood upon her head on me butt-end of a spear, surrounded with 
blaziitg fireworks." A c 

"You astonish me I" said Nicholas. 

" She astonished met” returned Mr. Crummies, with a very serious cbuntenance. 
" Such grfice, coupled with such dignity t I adored her from that moment." 

The arrival of the gifted subject of these remarks put an abrupt termination 
to Mr. Crummies’s eulogium. Almost immediately afterwards, Master Percy 
Crummies entered with a letter, vfeich had amved by the General Post, and was 
directed to his gracious mother; at sight of thfe superscription whereof, Mrs. 
Crummies exclaimed, "From Henrietta Petowker, I do declare 1" and instantly 
became absorbed in fne contents. 

"Is it-?” inquired Mr. Cmmmles, hesitating. 

" Oh yef it’s all right," replied Mrs. Crummies, anticipating the question. 

" What an excellent thing for her, to be sure!" £ 

"It’s the best thing, altogether, that I ever heard of, I think," said Mr. Crummies; 
and then Mr. Crummies, Mrs. Crummies, and Master Percy Crummies, all fell to 
laughing violently. Nicholas left them to enjoy their mirth together, and walked to 
his lodgings^, wondering very much what mystery connected ’with Miss Petowker 
could provoke such merriment, and pondering still more on the extreme surprise 
with which tfcat lady would regard his sudden enlistment in a profession of which 
she was such a distinguished and brilljant ofhament. 

But, in this latter respect he was mistaken ; for—whether Mr. Vincent Crummies 
had paved the way, or Miss Petowker had some special reason for treating him 
with even more than her usual amiability—their meeting at the theatre next day 
was more like that of two dear friends who had been inseparable from infancy, 
than a recognition passing between a lady and gentleman who had only jnet some 
half-dozen times, and then by mere chance. Nay, Miss Petowker even whispered 
that she had wholly dropped the Kenwigses in her conversations with the manager's 
family, and had represented herself as having encountered Mr. Johnson in the very 
first and most fashionable circles; and on Nicholas receiving this intelligence with 
unfeigned surprise, she added, with a sweet glance, that she had a claim on his 
good-nature now, <and might tax it before long. 

Nicholas had the honour of playing in a slight piece with Miss Petowker that 
night, and couth. not but observe that the warmth of her reception was mainly 
attributable to a most persevering umbrella in the upper boxes; he saw, too, that 
the enchanting actress triSt many sweet looks towards the quarter whence these 
sounds proceeded ; and that every time she did so, the umbrella broke out afresh. 
Once, he thought that a peculiarly-shaped hat in the same corner was pot wholly 
unknown to him; bot "being occupied with his share of the stage business he be¬ 
stowed no g&at‘■‘attention upon this circumstance, and it had quite vanished from 
his mpmory by the time he reached home. if 0 

He had just sat down to supper with Smike, when one of the people of the house 
came outside the door, and announced that a gentleman below stairs wished to 
speak to Mr. Johnson. 

"Well, if he does, you must tell him to come up; that's all I know," replied 
Nicholas. " One of our hungry brethren, I suppose, Smike," 

His fellow-lodger looked at the cold meat, in silent calculation of the quantity 
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_ that would bp left for dinner next day, and put back a slice he had tut for himself, 
in order that the vlsj^fencroachments might be less formidable in their effects. 

"It is not anybbtiy who has been here bffbre," said Nicholas, "for hft is tumbling 
up every stair. Come in, come in. In the name of wonder l # Mr. Lillyvick?" 

It wasf indeed, the cSllector of water-rates, who, regarding Nicholas with% fixed 
look and immovable countenance, shook hands with most portentous Solemnity, 

, and sat himself down in a seat by the chimney-corner, 

“ Why, when did you come here ? ” asked Nicholas. 
u This morning, sir," replied Mr. Lillyvick. 

" Oh I I see; then you were at the theatre to-night, and it was ycftir umb-*—" 
"This umbrella,!' said Mr. Lillyvick, procfticing a fat green cotton one with a 
battered ferrule. " What did $ou fhink of that performance ? ” 

"Sofar as I could judge, being on the stage,” replied Nicholas, " I thought it 
very agreeable." ** 

"Agreeable!" cried the collector. " I mean tc^say, sir, that it was delicious,” 
Mr. Lillyvick bent forward to pronounce the last word with greatef emphasis; 
and having done so, drew Himself up, land frowned and nodded a gretit many 
times. 

" I say, delicious,” repeated Mr. Lillyvick. "Absorbing, fairy-like, toomultuous.’’ 
And again Mr. Lillyviek drew himself up, and again he frowned and nodded. 

"Ah ! ” said Nicholas, a little surprised at these symptoms of ccaAtic approba¬ 
tion. ' * Yes—she is a clever girl. ” 

" She is a divinity,” returned Mr. Lillyvick, giving a collector’s double knock on 
the ground with the umbrella before mentioned. " I have known divine actresses 
before now, sir; I used to collect—at least I used to call for — and very often call 
for—tjjp water-rate at the house of a divine actress, who lived in my beat for up¬ 
wards of four year, but n^rer—no, never, sir—of all divine creatures, actresses or 
no actresses, did I see a diviner one than is Henrietta Pctowker.” 

Nicholas htft much ado to prevent himself from laughing ; not trusting himself 
to speak, he merely nodded in accordance with Mr. Lilly vick’s nods, and remained 
silent. 

" Let me speak a word with you in private," said Mr. Lillyvick. 

Nicholas looked good-humouredly at Smlke, who, taking the hint, disappeared. 
"A bachelor is a miserable wretch, sir,” said Mr. Lillyvick. 

" Is he ? ” asked Nicholas. * 

" He is,” rejoined the collector. " I l^ve lived in the world foryiigh sixty year, 
and I ought to know what it is.” • 

" You ought to know, certainly," thought Nicholas; "but whether you do or hot, 
is another question." 

" If a bachelor happens to have saved a little matter of money," said Mr. Lilly¬ 
vick, "his sisters and brothers, and nephews and nieces, lqpk to that money, and 
not to him ; even if, by being a public character, he is the riUd^of the family, or, 
as it may be, the main £om which all the otter little branches are Rimed on, they 
still wish him dead all the while, and get low-spirited every time they see him 
looking in good health, because, they want to come into his little property. You 
„ see that?" 

“Oh yes," replied Nicholas: “it’s very true, no doubt." 

4 ‘The great reason for not being married,” resumed Mr. Lillyvick, “is the ex¬ 
pense ; that's what's kept me off? 1 or else—Lord 1" said Mr. Lillyvick, snapping his 
fingers, " I mighty have had fifty women." 
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" Blue worafcn ?” asked Nicholas, 

"Fine women, sir!" replied the collector; "ayel—ribt so fine as Henrietta 
Petowker, Mr she is an uncommon specimen, but such women as don't tall into 
every man's way, I c^n tell you. Now suppose a man can £et a fortune in a wife 
instead of with her - ch ? ’* w 

" Why*”then, he's a lucky fellow," replied Nicholas. t 

" That’s what I say,” retorted the collector, patting him bcnignantly on the side 
of the hea<f with his umbrella; "just what I say. Henrietta Petowker, the talented 

Henrietta Petowker, has a fortune in lierself, and I am going to-" 

"'R» make her Mrs. Lillyvick ?" suggested Nicholas. 

"No, sir, not to make her Mr£ Lillyvick," replied the collector. "Actresses, 
'sir, always keep their maiden names-that's tKe regular thing—but I'm going to 
marry.htjr ; and thostfay after to-morrow, too," 

" I congratulate yo3, sir," said Nicholas. e 

"Thank you, sir," replied thn collector, buttoning his waistcoat. "I shall 
draw her salary, of course, and I hope after all that it’s nearly as cheap to keep two 
as it is lb keep one ; that’s a consolation.* * v 

" Surely you don’t want any consolation at such a moment ?*’ observed Nicliolas. 

" No," rcplicdddr. Lillyvick, shaking his head nervously: "no—of course not." 

" But how came you both here, if you’re going to be married, Mr. Lillyvick?" 
asked NichoM. 

" Why, that’s what I came to explain to you," replied the collector of water- 
rate. " ThdVnct is, we have thought it best to keep it secret from the family." 

" Family !" said Nicholas, ' ‘ Whit* family ? " 

"The Kcnwigses of course," rejoihed Mr. Lillyvick. "If my niece and the 
children had known a word about it before I came away, they’d have gone yjto fits 
at my feet, and never^have come out of 'em till I took an oath not to marry 
anybody -or they’d have got outa commission of lunacy, or some dreadful thing," 
said the collector, quite trembling as he spoke. „• ** 

" To be sure," said Nicholas, " Yes ; they would have been jealous, no doubt." 
"To prevent which,” said Mr. Lillyvick, " lienrietta Petowker (it was settled 
between us) should come down here to her friends, the Crummlescs, under 
pretence of this engagement, and I should go down to Gtffldford the day before, 
and join her on the coach there, which I did, aad we came down from Guildford^ 
yesterday together? Now, for fear you should be writing to Mr. Noggs, and might 
say anything atymt us, we have thought i^best to let you into the secret. We shall 
be married from the l Cnimmlcse$' lodgings/and shall lie delighted to see you— 
eitfor before church or at breakfast-time, which you like. It won’t be expensive, 
you know," said the collector, highly anxious to prevent any misunderstanding on 
this point; "just muffins and coffee, with perhaps a shrimp or something of that 
sort for a relish, you know." 

"Yes, yes, I andttmand," replied Nicholas. “Oh, I shall be most happy to 
come; it will *feivfc me the greatest pleasure. Whese’s ^jc 4ady stopping—with 
Mrs. Grtyinmles?" * % 

" Why, no," said the collector; " they couldn’t very well dispose of her at night, 
and so she is staying with an acquaintance of hers, and another young ladyj they 
both belong to the theatre." 

" Mfes SneveUicci, lsuppose?" said Nicholas, 

" Yes, that’s the name." * 

'' And they’ll be bridesmaids, I presume ? " said Nicholas* 
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“ Why," s^id the collector, with a rueful face, " they will have four bridesmaids; 
I’m afraid they'll make it rather theatrical.” • 

“Oh no, not at all," replied Nicholas, Vith an awkward attempt to convert a 
laugh into a cough. 4' Who may the four be? Miss #>nev£llicci of courses-Miss 
Ledrook$-—’’ 

“ The—ahe phenomenon," groaned the collector. 

“Ha, ha!" cried Nicholas. “I beg your pardon, I doij|t knot* what I'm 
laughing at—yes, that'll be very pretty—the phenomenon—who else?” 

“Some young woman or other," replied the collector, rising; "some*otJier 
friend of Henrietta Petowker’s. Well, you'll ht careful not to say anything about 
it* will you ? " « 

"You may safely depend upon me," replied Nicholas. 0 “ Won't joy tako 
anything to eat or drink ? " 

"No,” said*the collector; “I haven't any appetite. I should think it was a 
very pleasant life, the married one—eh ? ” 

“ I have not thc^least doubter it,” rejoined Nicholas. 

* *' Yes,” said the collector ; “certainly. Oh yes. No doubt. Good night,” 

With these words, Mr. Lillyvick, whose manner had exhibited through the whole of 
this interview a most extraordinary compound of precipitation, hesitation, confidence, 
and doubt; fondness, misgiving, meanness, and self-imixutance, turned^s back upon 
the room, and left Nicholas to enjoy a laugh by himself, if he felt so disposed. 

Without stopping to inquire whether the intervening day appeared to Nicholas 
to consist of the usual number of hours of-U^fordinary length, it may be remarked 
that, to the parties more directly interested fcgthe forthcoming ceremony, it passed 
with great rapidity, insomuch that when Miss Pefowker awoke on the succeeding 
morning in the chamber of Miss Snevcllicd, she declared that nothing should ever 
persuade her that tint reafly was the day which was to lifehold a change in her 
condition. # \ " * 

“ I never will believe it,” said Miss Petowker ; “ I cannot really. It's of no use 
talking, I never can make up my mind to go through with such a trial! ” 

On liearing this. Miss Snevellicci and Miss Ledrook, who knew perfectly well 
that their fair friend's jpind had been made up for three* or four years, at any 
period of which time sne would have cheerfully undergone the desperate trial now 
‘Approaching if she could have found any eligible gentleman disposed for Ibc venture, 
began to preach comfort and firmness, and to say how very proud she ought to 
feel that it was in her power to confer lading bliss on a dcs^ving object, and how 
necessary it was for the happiness of mankind in general that women should possess 
fortitude and resignation on such occasions; and ihat*although for their parts 
they held true happiness to consist in a single life, which they would not willingly 
exchange—no, not for any worldly consideration—still (thank God), if ever the time 
should come, they hoped they knew their duty too weU toVs^ine, but would the 
rather submit with meekness jmd humility of spirit to a fate for tvlifth Providence 
had clearly designed th&n with a view to tin contentment and reward # ofc their 
fellow-creatures. 

, A 

“I might feel it was a great blow," said Miss Snevellicd, “to break up old 
associations- and what-do-you-callems of that kind, but I would submit, my dear, I 
would, indeed." 

" So would I," said Miss Ledibok; " I would rather court the yoke than shun 
It. I have hrpken hearts before bow, and I'm very sorry for it: for it's a terrible 
, thing to reflect upon." , 

I* 3 
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of Native jetvdlet^ ^st ZSZ ^*«**■"&**. 
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MR. CRUMMIES AS FATHER. #13 

But perhaps *he appearance of Mr. Crummies was more strikinglmd appropriate 
than tliat o^any member of the party. This geutleman, who personated the bride's 
father, had. in pursuance of a happy an<^ original conception, “ made up*' for the , 
part by arraying himself in a theatrical wig, of a style and pattern commonly known 
as a br^wn George, and moreover assuming a snuff-ccfourcfl suit, of the {previous 
century, with grey silk stockings, and buckles to his shoes. The bettypto support 
his assumed character, he bad determined to be greatly overcome, and, conse¬ 
quently, when they entered the church the sobs of the affectionate paj^nt were so . 
heartrending that the pew-opener suggested the propriety of his retiring to the 
vestry, and comforting himself with a glass of water before the ceremony began. 

The procession up the aisle was beautiful The bride, with the fourbrides- 
maids, forming a group previously arranged and rehearsed ; the collector, foliowe£^» 
by his second, imitating his walk and gestures, to the indescribable amusement of 
some theatrical friends in the gallery; Mr. Crummies,.withp£n infirm dha feeble 
gait; Mrs. Cfumtnle* advancing with that stagp walk, which consists of a stride 
and a stop alternately—it was the completest thing ever witnessed. The ceremony 
was very quickly disposed of^nd all parties present having signed the register (for 
which purpose, when it came to his turn, Mr. Crummies carefully wiped and put * 
on an immense pair of spectacles), they went back to breakfast in high spirits. 
And here they found Nicholas awaiting their arrival. 

“Now then," said Crummies, who had been assisting MrS: Gruddpn in the pre¬ 
parations which were on a more extensive scale than was quite agreeable to the 
collector. “ Breakfast, breakfast." , * 

No second invitation was required. The company crowded and squeezed them¬ 
selves at the table os well as they could, nigl felt to, immediately; Miss Petowker 
blushing very much when anybody was looking, and eating very much when any¬ 
body was not looking ; and Mr. Lillyvick going to work as though with the pool 
resolve, that since the goSd things must be paid for by him, he would leave as little 
as possible tm Uie Crutnmleses to eat up afterwards. - 

“ It’s very soon done, sir, isn’t it?" inquired Mr. Folair of the collector, leaning 
over the table to address him. 

“ What is soon done, sir?" returned kr. Lillyvick. 

“ The tying up—tlus fixing oneself witHfla, wife," replied Mr. Folair. " It don't 
take long, does it? " * 

“ No, sir,” replied Mr. Lillyvick, colouring ; “ it does not take long. And what 
then, sir?" 

“Oh, nothing," said the actor, “ft don't take a man lonj^tohang himself, 
either, eh? ha, ha!" * . 

Mr. Lillyvick laid down his knife and fork, and leoked round the table with 
indignant astonishment. 

“ To hong himself 1 " repeated Mr. Lillyvick. 

' A profound silence came upon all, for Mr. Lillyviclt was dignified beyond 
expression. • § 

“ To hang hipselfi* cried Mr. Lillyvick*ngain. “ Is any parallel attempted to 
be drawn in this company between matrimony and hanging ? " • 

“ The noose, you know/’ said Mr. Folair, a little crestfallen. 

" The noose, sir ? " retorted Mr. Lillyvick. “ Dow any man dare tojspeak to 
me of a noose, and Henrietta Pc-" 

“Lillyvick," suggested Mr. (Srummles. 

.“-Land Henrietta LUlyvick in the same breath?" said the collector, “ In this 
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house, in the presence of Mr. and Mrs, Crummies, who have brought up a talented 
and virtuous filmily to be blessings and phenomenons, an| what not t arewe to 
hear talk of nposes ?" 

" Folair," said Mr, Crummies, deeming*!! a matter of decency to be affected by 
thkaU(g)ion to himselfemd jyutner, " I'm astonished at you.£ 

" What vie you going on in this way at me for ?" urged the unfortuna^ actor. 

* * What have I done ? ” • 

“Done, sjj!" cried Mr. LHlyvick, "aimed a blow at the whole framework of 
society-” e 

“ Ar^ the best and tenderest feelings,” added Crummies, relapsing into the old 
man. 9 

^ " And the highest and most estimable of social ties, ” said the collector, " Noose l 
As if one was caught, trapped into the married state, pinned by the leg, instead of 
going iiftcPit of one's %ufn accord, and glorying in the act!" 

" I didn't mean to make it out that you were caught and trapped and pinned by 
the leg," replied the actor. " I'm sorry for it; I can’t say any more.” 

"So you c&ght to be, sir,” returned Mr. Lillyvick ; *• and I am glad to hear dial 
* you have^nough of feeling left to be sc.” 

The quarrel appearing to terrain ite with this reply, Mrs. Lilly vick considered that 
the fittest occasion (the attention of the company being no longer distracted) to 
burst into tears, and require the assistance of all four bridesmaids, which was 
immediately rendered, though not without some confusion, for the room being 
small and the table-cloth long, a whole detachment of plates were swept off the 
board at the Very first move. Regardless of this circumstance, however, Mrs. 
LHlyvick refused to be comforted until She belligerents had passed their words that 
the dispute should be carried no further, which, after a sufficient show of reluctance, 
they did, and from that time Mr. Folair sat in moody silence, contenting himself 
with pinching Nicholas's leg when anything was said, aifil so expressing his con¬ 
tempt both for the speaker and the sentiments to which he gave utterance. 

There were a great ntimber of speeches made, some by Nicholas, and some by 
Crummies, and some by the collector ; two by the Master Crummleses in returning 
thanks for themselves, and one by the phenomenon on behalf of the bridesmaids, 
at which Mrs. Crummies shed tears. Chere was some singing, too, from Miss 
Ledrook and Miss Bravassa, and very likely there might Wave been more, if the 
fly-driver, who stopped to drive the happy pair to the spot where they proposed to 
take steam-boat to Ryde, had not sent in a peremptory message intimating, that if 
they didn't come directly he should infallibly demand eighteenpence over and above 
his agreement. * 

This desperate threat effectually broke up the party. After a most pathetic leave- 
taking, Mr. Lillyvick and his bride departed for Rydc, where they were to spend 
the next two days in profound retirement, and whither they were accompanied by 
the infant, who had been appointed travelling bridesmaid on Mr. Lillyvick’s express 
stipulation, as t^ic vteam-boat people, deceived by her size, would (he had previously 
ascertained) transport her at half-pried? ft 

As tHSrewas no performance that night, Mr. Crummies dcclarednis intention of 
keeping it up till everything to drink was disposed of; but Nicholas having to play 
Romeo (or the first time on the ensuing evening, contrived to sttp away in the midst 
of a'temporary confusion, occasioned by the unexpected development of strong 
symptoms of inebriety in the conduct of Mrs. Grudden.' 

To this act of desertion he was led, not only by his own inclinations, but by his 
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anxiety on account of Smike, who, having to sustain the character of the Apothe* 
cary, had beert ns yet wholly unable to get any more of the part into his head than 
the general idea that he was very hungry, tahich—perhaps from old recoiled urn? -- 
he had acquired with great aptitude. 

" I dou%know what’slo be done, Smike," said Nicholas, laying dn\mtte Book, 
"lam afraid you can’t learn it, my poor fellow." ^ 

“lamafraid not,” said Smike, shaking his head. “ I think if you—but that 
would give you so much trouble." 

“ What?" Inquired Nicholas. “ Never mind me." 

“ I think," said Smike, “if you Were to keep saying it to ni6 in little bits.^ver 
and over again, I should be able to recollect it ft%m hearing you." 

“ Do you think so l" exclaimed Nicholas. “ Well said. Let us sec who tires * 
first. Not I, Smike, trust me. Now then. ‘ Who calls so loud?'" 

“ 1 Who calls^o loud ?' " said Smike. 

“ 1 Who calls so loud ? ’ ” repeated Nicholas. * 

“ * Who calls so loud ? ’" cried Smike. 

Thus they continued to ask e#ch other who called so loud, over and overflgain; 
and when Smike had that by heart, Nicholas went to another sentence, and then to 
two at a time, and then to three, and so on, until at midnight poor Smike found 
to his unspeakable joy that he really began to remember something about the 
text. • t 

Early in the morning they went to it again, and Smike, rendered more confident 
by the progress he had already made, got on faster and with better h«fft. As soon 
as he began to acquire the words pretty freely* Nicholas showed him how he must 
come in with both hands spread out upon his stomach, and how lie must occasion¬ 
ally rub it, in compliance with the established form by which people on the stage 
always denote that they want something to cat. After the morning's rehearsal they 
went to work again, nor did they stop, except for a hasty dinner, until it was time 
to repair to theTheatre at night. 

Never had master a more anxious, humble, docile pupil. Never had pupil*a 
more patient, unwearying, considerate, kind-hearted master. 

As soon as they were dressed, and at cvqgr interval when he was not upon the 
stage, Nicholas renewe#his instructions. They prospered well. The Romeo was 
received with hearty plaudits and unbounded favour, and Smike was pronounced 
unanimously, alike by audience and actors, the very prince and prodigy of Apothe¬ 
caries. « / 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

IS FRAUGHT jptTH &ME DANGER TO Mils NICKLRBV’S PEACE OF MI*p. 

► • 

The place was a handsome suite of private apartments in Regent-street; the time 
was three o'clock In the affetrioon to the dull and plodding, and the first hpur of 
' morning to the gay and spirited; the persons were Lord Frederick Verisopht, and 
his friend Sir Mulberry Hawk. * 

k These distinguished gentlemen were reclining listlessly on a couple of sofas, with 
( A table between them, on which were scattered in rich confusion the materials of 
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an untasted breakfast. Newspapers lay strewn about the room, tntt these, like the 

meal, were neglected and unnoticed ; not, however, because any flow of conversa¬ 
tion prevented the attractions of the jotwnals from being called into request, for not 
& Word was exchange between the two, nor was any sound uttered, save when one, 
in tofeing about to find rm easier resting-place for his aching head, utteded an ex- 
damationSof impatience, and seemed for the moment to* communicate a new 
restlessness to his companion. 

These i$>pearances would in themselves have furnished a pretty strong clue to the 
extent of the debauch of the previous night, even if there had not been other in- 
dicftlfcns of the amusements in which it had been passed. A couple of billiard- > 
bails, all mud and dirt, two batter^ hats, a champagne bottle with a soiled glove 
'■ twisted round the neck, to allow of its being grasped more surely in its capacity of 
an o^qsive weapon; a broken canc; a card-case without the top; an empty 
purse ; a watch-guard snapped asunder; a handful of silver, milled with frag¬ 
ments of half-smoked cigars, ant their stale and crumbled ashes;—these mad many 
other tokettf of riot and disorder, hinted very intelligibly at the nature of last night’s 
gentlemanly frolics. <t ’ 

Lord Frederick Verisopht was the first to speak. Dropping his slippered foot on 
the grotgid, and, yawning heavily, he struggled into, a sitting posture, stnrl turned 
his dull languid eyes towards his friend, to whom ho called in a drowsy voice. 

" Hallo 1 Replied Sir Mulberry, turning round. 

"Are we going to be here all da-a-y ?’’ said the lord. 

"I don’ttknow that we’re fit for anything else,” replied Sir Mulberry; "yet 
awhile, at least. I haven’t a grain^Ufe in me this morning." 

" Life 1 ” cried |^ord Verisopht. " I feel as if there would be nothing so snug 
and comfortable aS to die at once." 

" Then why don’t you die ? ” saicl Sir Mulberry. « 

With which inquiry he turned his face, away, and seemed to occupy himself in an 
attempt to fall asleep. 

•His hopeful friend and pupil drew a chair to the breakfast-table, and essayed to 
oat; but finding that impossible, lounged to the window, then loitered up and 
down the room with his hand to his jjsvercd head, and finally threw himself again 
on his sofa, and roused his friend once more. c, 

" What the devil’s the matter?" groaned Sir Mulberry, sitting upright on the 
couch. 

* Although Si|^Mulberry said this with sufficient ill-humour he did not seem to feel 
himself quite at liberri' to remain silent; for, after stretching himself very often, and 
declaring with a shiver yi^t it was "infernal cold,” he made an experiment at the 
breakfost-table, and proving more successful in it than his less-seasoned friend, 
remained there. 

" Suppose," said Sjj£ Mulberry, pausing with a morsel on the point of his fork, 

*• suppose we go back to the subject of little Nickleby, eh ? " 

" Which little Nickleby: the mongy-lender or the ga-a-l?" asked Lord Verisopht. 

" You, take me, I see," replied Sir Mulberry. " Tire girl, of codrse.” 

"You promised me you’d find her out,’* said Lord Verisopht. 

. " So 1 did," rejoined lus friend; " but 1 have though^fojrther of the fratg$jr £in£c 
then/ ' You distrust me in the business—yon shall find her out yourself." i 

' M N*-T*y,” remonstrated Lord Verisopht. . , , ^ 

"But I say yes," returned his friend. " You ,sW ftndher out yourself." I&n’t 
think that I mean, when you can—I know as well as you that if 1 : 
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never get sight of her without me. No. I say you shall find her out— shall~md 
\ I’ll put you in the Wfty.'* 

"Now* curse-me* If you ain’t a reab deyvlish, downright, thofough-paced 
. friend," said the young lord, on whom this speech hadjiroduced a most reviving 
’ effect. ’ * * 9 • 

"I'll tejt you all,” said Sir Mulberry. “She was at that dinners a bait 
for you." 

"No !" cried the young lord. " What the dey——" 

" As a bait for you," repeated his friend ; "old Nickleby told me so himself.” 

- 5 "What a fine old cock it is I" exclaimed Lord Verisopbt ; "a noble rascal#" 

M Yes," said Sir Mulberry, " he knew she wsft a smart little creature-" 

"Smart 1 ’’ interposed the young lord. " Upon my soul, Hawk, she’s a perfect*** 
beauty—a—a picture, a statue, a—a—upon my soul she is 1 ’’ • 4 „• 

"Well," replied Sir Mullierry, shrugging his shoulder^and manifesting an 
indifference, whether he felt it or not; " that’s a matter of taste ; if mine doesn't 
agree with yours, so much the better.’’ 

" Confound it! ” reasoned the lord, " you were thick enough with her that day, , 
anyhow. I could hardly get in a word." 

" Well enough for once, well enough for once,” replied Sir Mulberry ; ., M but not 
worth the trouble of being agreeable to again. If you seriously want to follow up 
the niece, tell the uncle that you must know where she lives, and howtilhe lives, and 
with whom, or you are no longer a customer of his. He'll tell you fast enoilgh." 
"Why didn’t you say this before?’' asked Lord Verisopbt, "instihd of letting 


Now, the truth was, that in the interval which bad elapsed since the dinner at 
Ralph Nickleby’s, Sir Mulberry Hawk had been furtively trying by every means in 
his power to tnscover whence Kate had so suddenly appeared, and wlnther she lmd 
disappeared. Unassisted by Ralph, however, with whom he had held no com¬ 
munication since their angry parting on that occasion, all his efforts were wholly 
unavailing, and he had therefore arrived at4he determination of communicating to 
the young lord the suMtance of the admission he had gleaned from that worthy. 
To this he was impelled by various considerations ; among which the certainty of 
knowing whatever the weak young man knew was decidedly not the least, as the 
desire of encountering the usurer’s niece jgain, and using his utmg$t arts to reduce 
her pride, and revenge himself for her contempt, was uppermost in his thoughts. 
It was a politic course of proceeding, and one which cgyld not fail to redound to 
his advantage in every point of view, since the very circumstance of his having 
extorted from Ralph Nickleby his real design in introducing his niece to such 
society, coupled with his extreme disinterestedness in communicating it so freely to 
his friend, could not but advance his interests in that quarter, and greatly facilitate 
the passage of coin (pripty frequent and spe^ly already) from the pockets of Lord 
Frederick Verisdjrht to those of Sir Mulberry Hawk. • <* 

Thus reasoned Sir Mulberry, and in pursuance of this reasoning he and his 
friend soon afterwards repaired to Ralph Nickleby’s, ttfere to execute a plan of 
operations concerted by Sir Mulberry himself, avowedly to promote his‘friend's 
object, and really to attain his oyn. . & 

'-/They found Ralph at home, and alone. As he led (hem into the drawing-room, 
'the recollection of the spene which had taken place there seemed to occur to him, 
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for ho east a Arious look at Sir Mulberry, who bestowed upon it other acknow¬ 
ledgment than a careless smile. # 

They hadna short conference upon sogic money matters then in progress, which 
were scarcely disposed of when the lordly dupe (in pursuance of his friend^ 
instructions) requested wits some embarrassment to speak fb Ralph alon^ * 

" AloiE^eh?" cried Sir Mulberry, affecting surprise. “Oh, very good. Ill 
walk into the next room here. Don't keep me long, that's all.” * 

So saying, Sir Mulberry took up his hat, and humming a fragment of a song 
disappeared through the door of communication between the two drawing-rooms, 
and dosed it after him. 

“Now, my lord," said Ralph, “What is it?” 

-t " Nickleby,” said his client, throwing himself along the sofa on which he had 
been previously sca{fd, so as to bring his lips nearer to the old man’s ear, “ what a 
pretty creature your IHece is ! ’* 

“ Is she, my lord ?" replied Ralph. “ Maybe—maybe—I don’t t&uble my head 
with such patters.” 

“ Yo\i know she's a deyv'lish fine girl," said the gient. “You must know that, 
Nicklcby. Come, don’t deny that." 

“ Yes, I believe she is considered so," replied Ralph. “ Indeed, I know she is. 
If I did not, you are an authority on such points, and your taste, my lord—on all 
points, indeq^—is undeniable." 

Nobody but the' young man to whom these words were addressed could have 
been deaf totyhe sneering tone in which they were spoken, or blind to the look of 
contempt by which they were accompanied. But Lord Frederick Verisopht was 
both, and took them to be complimentary. 

" Well," he saidp“ p’raps you’re a little right, and p’raps you’re a little wrong— 
a little of both, Nickleby. I want to know where this bqgaity lives, that I may Have 
another peep at her, Nickleby." 

“ Really-” Ralph began in his usual tones. ’ ^ 

" Don’t talk so loud," cried the other, achieving the great point of his lesson to 
a miracle. “ I don’t want Hawk to hear." 

“You know he is your rival, do you ?" said Ralph, looking sharply at him. 

“ He always is, d-a-amn him," replied the client; “ and J^want to steal a march 
upon him. Ha, ha, ha l He’ll cut up so rough, Nickleby, at our talking together 
without him. Where does sne live, Nickleby, that’s all? Only tell me where she 
lives, Nickleby.” 

" He bites,” thought Ralph. " He bins." 

V Eh, Nickleby, eh f ’’ pursued the client. “ Where does she live ? ” 

“Really, my lord," soift Ralph, rubbing his hands slowly over each other, “ I 
must think before I tell you." * 

" No, not a bit of it, Nickleby ; you mustn’t think at all,” replied Verisopht. 
“Where is it?" * 

“No good f caft come of your knowing," replied Ralph. “She has been 
virtuously and well brought up ; to 8b Sure she is handsrote, poor, unprotected- 
poor girl, poor girl.” 

Ralph ran over thi#brief summary of Kate’s condition as if k were merely 
passing through his own mind, and he had no inientksftto speak aloud ; but the 
shrewd slv look which he directed at his companion as he delivered it, gave this 
poor assumption the lie. * 

4 “ I tell you I only want to see her," cried his client “ Ama-an may look at it 
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pretty woman with$ut barm, mayn't he? Now, where does she live You know 
you're making a fortune otg of me, Nickleby, and upon my soul nobody shall ever 
take me to anybody else, if you only tell me this.” # 

"As you promise-that, my lord,” said B&lph, with feiAed reluctance, "and 
ns I am #iost anxious t<» oblige you, and as there's no^irrrfin it—no harm- 
ill tell you* But you had better keep it to yourself, my lord; stc^ty to 
# yourself." Balph pointed to the adjoining room as he spoke, and nodded ex. 
pressively. # 

- The young lord, feigning to be equally impressed with the necessity of this pre¬ 
caution, Ralph disclosed the present address and occupation of.his niece, observing 
that from what he heard of the family they appeyed very ambitious to have dis¬ 
tinguished acquaintances, and that a lord could, doubtless, introduce himself with 
great ease, if he felt disposed. 

“Your object being only to see her again," said Ralph, “yow could effecf ffat 
any time you cho# by that means." 

Lord Verisopht acknowledged the hint with a great many squeezes of Jfcalph's 
hard, homy hand, and whispering, that they would now do well to close the con¬ 
versation, called to Sir Mulberry Hawk that he might come back. r 

" I thought you had gone to sleep," said Sir Mulberry, re-appearing with an ill- 
tempered air. 

" Sony to detain you,” replied the gull; "but Nickleby has been so amazingly 
. funny that I couldn't tear myself away." * > 

“ No, no," said Ralph ; "it was all his lordship. You know whataa witty, 
humorous, elegant, accomplished man Lord Frederick is. Mind the step, my lord— 
Sir Mulberry, pray give way," 

With such courtesies as these, and many low bows, and the Jkme cold sneer 
upon his face all the while, Ralph busied himself in showing his visitors downstairs, 
and otherwise than by the slightest possible motion about the comers of his mouth! 
returned no sho\y*of answer to the look of admiration with which Sir Mulberry 
Ilawk seemed to compliment him on being such an accomplished and most con¬ 
summate scoundrel. 

There had been a ring at the bell a few moments before, which was answered by 
Newman Noggs just as t^y reached the hall. In the ordinary course of business 
Newman would have either admitted the new-comer in silence, or have requested 
him or her to stand aside while the gentlemen passed (Sit. But he no sooner saw 
who it was, than as if for some private reason of his own, he boldly departed from 
the established custom of Ralph's mansion ^business hours, and loofing towards 
the respectable trio who were approaching, cried in a loud and sonorous voice-. 
" Mrs. Nickleby I" * •> 

" Mrs. Nickleby I" cried Sir Mulberry Hawk, as his friend looked back, and 
stared him in the face. 

It was, indeed, that well-intentioned lady, who, having receded an offer for the 
empty house in the City directed to the landlord, had brought it txs&t-baste to 
Mr. Nickleby without delajfc ® 

" Nobody you know," said Ralph. « Step into the office, my—my—dear' ''i'll 
be with you directly." * 

" Nobody I know J ” cried Sir Mulberry Hawk, advancing to the astonished 
lady. " Is this Mrs. Nickleby—the mother of Miss Nickleby—the delightful 
ereature that I had the happiness oftnepting in this house the very last tiraeTdincd 
hew I But no; ” said Sir Mulberry, stopping short. " No, it can't be. There is 
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the same casit of features, the same indescribable air of- But no; no. This 

lady is too young; for that." o 

'* I thffik you can tell the gentlcmap, brother-in-law, if it concerns him to know," 
said Mrs. Nickleby, Aknowledging the compliment with a graceful bend, " that 
Kale Nickleby is my dmighter." * ^ 

“ ffc&jdaughtcr, my lord J" cried Sir Mulberry, turning to his friend. “ This 
lady's daughter, my lord." 0 , 

'* Milord rethought Mrs. Nickleby. “Well, I never did—'— 1 " 

“This then, my lord," said Sir Mulberry, “is the lady to whose obliging 
mmiage wc owe so much happiness. This lady is the mother of sweet Miss 
Nickleby. Do you observe the Extraordinary likeness, my lord? Nickleby—intro¬ 
duce us." 

K^toh did so ip a kind of desperation. 

“ upon my sotfi, it's a most delightful thing," said Lord Frederick, pressing 
forward :“ How de do?" ° 

Mrs. Nickleby was too much flurried by these uncommonly kind salutations, and 
her asgrets at not having on her other bonnet, to cnake any immediate reply, so she 
merely continued to bend and smile, and betray great agitation. 

“A—and how.is Miss Nickleby?" said Lord Frederick. “ Well, I hope." 

“ShW is quite well, I'm obliged to you, my lord,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, 
recovering', “Quite well. She wasn't well for some days after that day she dined 
herd! and I can't help thinking that she caught cold in that hackney-coach coming. 
home. Hackney-coaches, my lord, are such nasty things, that it's almost better to 
walk at any time, for although I believe a hackney-coachman can be transported 
for life, if he has a broken window, still they are so reckless, that they nearly all 
have broken windows. I once had a swelled face for six weeks, my lord, from 
riding in a hackney-coach—I think it was a hackney-coach," said Mrs. Nickleby 
reflecting, “ though I'm not quite certain whether it wasn’t a chariot; at all events 
I know it was a dark green, with a very long number, beginning Qrith a nought and 
ending with a nine—no, beginning with a nine and ending with a nought, that was 
it, and of course the Stamp Office people would know at once whether it was a coach 
or a. chariot if any inquiries were made there-however that was, there it was with a 
broken window, and there was I for six weeks with a swqjjed face—I think that was 
the very same hackney-coa^i, that we found out afterwards, had the top open all the 
time, and we should never even have known it, if they hadn't charged us a shilling an 
hour extra f^r having it open, which £t seems is the law, or was then, and a most 
shameful law it appears to l>e—I don’t understand the subject, but I should say the 
•Corn Laws could be nothing to that Act of Parliament." 

Having pretty well run herself out by this time, Mrs. Nickleby stopped as 
suddenly os she had started off, and .repeated that Kate was quite well. 
"Indeed,” said Mgs. Nickleby, “I don't think she ever, was better, since she 
had the hooping-cough, scarlet-fever, and measles, all at the same time, and that’s 
the fact.” ° 

that letter for me?" growled Ralph, pointing to tho little packet Mrs. 
Nickleby held in her hand. 

" For you, brother-in-law,” replied Mis. Nickleby, “and t walked all the.Way" 
up h£re on purpose to give it you." 

“Ail the way up here!" cried Sir Mulberry, seising upon the chance of dis¬ 
covering where Mrs. Niekleby had come from, “ What a confounded distance t 
How far do you call it now?" ' v* ' 
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"Let me see. 


" How for do I call it !" said Mrs. Nickleby. 
from our door to the Old Bailey." 

" No, no. Mot so much as that,” urged Silr Mulberry. 


| 2atr 
It’s just a mile 


i 


)is lordship," 
ederick, with a solftnn 


iia^pr 


" Oh 1, It is indeed/" spid Mrs. Nickleby. *' I appeal t, 

" I shouft decidedly say it was a mile," remarked Lord 
.aspect # , 

** It must be; it can’t be a yard less," said Mrs. Nickleby. “All down Newgate 
Street, all down Cheapside, all up Lombard Street, down Grafiechurch Street, and 
along Thames Street, as far as Spigwiffin's Wharf, Oh t it’s a mile." 

" Yes, on second thoughts I should say it was” replied Sir Mulberry. •• But tou 
don’t surely mean to walk all the way back ? *' 

"Oh no," rejoined Mrs. Nickleby. " I shall go back in an omnibus. I didn't 
travel about in omnibuses when my poor dear Nicholas was broillcr-itrfaw. 
But as it is, you (know-" 

“Yes, yes," replied Ralph, impatiently, “and you had better get back before 


dark.” . 

“Thank you, brother-in-law,*so I had," returned Mrs. Nickleby. "Illfinkl 
had better say good-bye at once." 

“Not stop and—rest?” said Ralph, who seldom offered refreshments unless 
something was to be got by it. 

" Oh dear me no,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, glancing at the dial. 

“Lord Frederick," said Sir Mulberry, "we are going Mrs, Nickkby’s way. 
We'll see her safe to the omnibus ? " 

“By all means. Ye-es." 

“ Oh I I really couldn't think of it 1" said Mrs. Nickleby. 

But Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord Verisopht were peremptory in their politeness, 
and leaving Ralph, who seabed to think, not unwisely, that he looked less ridicu¬ 
lous as a mere sgpetator than he would have done if he had taken any part in these 
proceedings, they quitted the house with Mrs. Nickleby between them ; that good 
lady in a perfect ecstasy of satisfaction, no less with the attentions shown her by two 
titled gentlemen, than with the conviction that Kate might now pick and choose, 
at least between two large fortunes, and most unexceptionable husbands. 

As she was carried .iwhy for the moment by an irresistible train of thought, all 
connected with her daughter's future greatness. Sir Mulberry Hawk and his friend 
exchanged glances over the top of the l>onnet which the poor lady so much regretted 
not having left at home, and proceeded to dilate with great raptigre, but much 
respect, on the manifold perfections of Miss Nickleby. *3 

“ What a delight, what a comfort, what a happiness, thiy .amiable creature mult 
be to you," said Sir Mulberry, throwing into his voice an indication of the wannest 
feeling. 

"She is indeed, sir," replied Mrs. Nickleby; “she is th* sweetest-tempered, 
kindest-hearted creature—and so clever 1" 

"She looks clayver," said Lord Verisopht, wjjh the air of a judge ol cleverness. 

“I assure you she Is, my lord," returned Mrs. Nickleby. "When she»4tas at 
school in Devonshire, she was universally allowed to be lieyond all exception the 
very cleverest girl there, and there were a great many very clever ones too, and that's 
the truth—twenty-five young ladies, fifty guineas a year without the et-ceteraisf both 
the Miss Dowdies, the most accomplished, elegant, fascinating creatures—Oh dear 
me ! " said Mrs. Nickleby, “I never shah forget what pleas ureshe used to give me 
| and her poor dear papa, when she Was at that school, never—euch a delightful 
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letter every half-year, telling us that she was the first gppilin the whole establish¬ 
ment, and had made more progress^ than anybody elsel I can scarcely bear to 
think of it even nowk The girls wrote all the letters themselves," added Mrs, 
Niqjtleby, “and trffe wAing-master touched them up aftfewards with a^mlgnifying- 
glass%£ a silver pen ; at least I think they wrote 1 them, though Kate was never 
quite certain about that, because she didn’t know the handwriting of hers again; 
but anyway, I know it was a circular which they all copied, and of course it was a 
very gratifying filing—very gratifying." 

JVith similar recollections Mrs. Nickleby beguiled the tediousness of the way, 
until they reached the omnibus,(which the extreme politeness of her new friends 
would not allow them to leave until it actually started, when they took their hats, 
as ^Irs. Nickleto solemnly assured her hearers on many subsequent occasions, 

" completely ofif’wand kissed their straw-coloured kid gloves till they were no 
longer visible. * 

Mrs. ^Tickleby leant back in the furthest comer of the conveyance, and, closing 
her eves, resigned herself to a host of the most pleasing meditations. -Kate had 
never said a word about having met either of these gentlemen ; “ that," she thought, 

" argues that she is strongly prepossessed in favour of one of them.” Then the 
- question arose which one could it be. The lord was the youngest, and his title was 
certainly 1^ grandest; still, Kate was not the girl to be swayed by such considera¬ 
tion* as these. " l will never put any constraint upon her inclinations,’’ said Mrs. . 
, Nickleby herself, “ but upon my word l think there’s no comparison between bis 
lordship and Sir Mulberry—Sir Mulberry is such an attent^fe gentlemanly creature, 
so much manner, such a fine man, and has so much to say for himself. I hope it’s 
Sir Mulberry—I think it must be Sir Mulberry 1 ” And then her thoughts flew back 
to her old, predictions, and the number of times she 4 had said, that Kate with no 
fortune would marry better than other people's daughters with thousands ; mid, as 
she pictured, with tlie brightness of a mother's fancy, all the beauty and grace of 
the poor girl who had struggled so cheerfully with her nqw life of hardship and 
trial, her heart grew too full, and the tears trickled down her face. 

Meanwhile, Ralph walked to and fro in his little back office, troubled in mind by 
what had just occurred. To say that Ralph loved or car^f for—in the most ordi¬ 
nary acceptation of those teijas—any one of God’s creatures, would be the wildest 
fiction. Still, there had somehow stolen upon him from time to time a thought of 
his niece which was tinged with compassion and pity, breaking through the dull 
cloud of dislifte or indifference which darkened men and women in his eyes, there 
yras, in her case, the faintest gleam of light—a most feeble and sickly ray at the best 
of times—but there it was, and it showed the poor girl in a better and purer aspect 
than any in which he had looked on human nature yet, 

" l wish," thought Ralph, " I had never flone this. And yet jt will keep this boy' 
to me, while there i#tnoney to be made. Selling a girl—throwing her in .the waw 
of temptatkEi, and insult, and coarse speech. Nearly two thousand pounds pro|l' 
frotgjiim already, though. ’ Pshavft mqtch-making raefeunas the same thing 
byery day." 

. He sat do^vn, and told the chances, fo4 and against, oq Me fingers. 

" VI had qot put them in the right track to-day," thought Ralph, "this foolish 
woman would have done so. Well, it her daughter is as true'to .herself as rite 
ahould'be from what I have seen,what hanrf ensues? A'little teasing, a little 
humbling, H,few tears. Yes,” said Ralph aloud, as he ibeked kb fccpSafe.. '<§he 
feast take her cliance. She must take her chaace." ; v* . 

jt ' 1 i „ \ ‘ « j ' 
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CHAPTER ^CXVII. 


MSS. 


NICALEBY BECOIvffcS ACQUAINTED WITH MESSRS. TYKE AND^.UCK, 
WHQSE AFFECTION AND INTEREST ARE BEYOND ALL BOUNDS; 


Mrs. Nickleby had not felt so proud and important for many?a day, as when, 
oii .reaching home, she gave herself wholly up to the pleasant visions which had 
accompanied her On her way thither. Lady^ Mulberry Hawk—that was "the 
prevalent ideq, Lady Mulberry Hawk f—On Tuesday last, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, by the Right Reverend the Bishop of Llandaff, Sir Mulberry 
Hawk, of Mhlberry Castle, North Wales, to Catherine, only fighter of tinnate 
Nicholas NickleJjy, Esquire, of Devonshire. “Upon my word!" cried Mrs. 
Nicholas Nickleby, “it sounds very well." ' 

Having.despatched the ceremony, with its attendant festivities, to tire perfect 
satisfaction of her own mind, rife sanguine mother pictured to her imagination a 
long train of honours and distinctions which could not fail to accompany Kate in 
her new and brilliant sphere. She would be presented at court, of Course. On,the, 
anniversary of her birthday, which was upon the nineteenth of July (*Rt ten, 
minutes past three o’clock in the morning," thought Mrs. Nickleby in a parenthesis, 
“for I recollect asking what o'clock it was"), Sir Mulberry would give ajjreat feast 
to all his tenants, and ]q|g£ild return them three and a half per cent, on me amount'' 
of their last half-year’s rent, as would be fully described and recorded in the fashion¬ 
able intelligence, to the immeasurable delight and admiration of all the readers 
thereof. Kate's picture, toofwould be in at least half-a-dozen of the annuals, and 
on the opposite page would Appear, in delicate type, " Lines on contemplating the 
Portrait of Lady Mulberry Hawk. By Sir Dingteby Dabber." Perhaps some one 
annual, of more*comprehensive design than its fellows, might even contain a 
portrait of the mother* of I*ady Mulberry Hawk, with lines by the father of Sir 
Dinglcby Dabber. More unlikely things had come to pass. Less interesting 
portraits had appeared. . As this thought occurred to the good lady, her counte¬ 
nance unconsciously assufted that compound expression of simpering and sleepiness 
which, being common Up all such portraits, is perha^S one reason why they are 
always so charming and agreeable. 

With such triumphs of aerial architecture did Mrs. Nickleby occupy the 
whole evening after her accidental introduction to Ralph’s titled friends; and 
dreams, no less prophetic and equally promising, haunted, her sleep that night. 
She was preparing fcw^her frugal dinner next day, still occupied with the same 
ideasr—-a little softened down perhaps Joy sleep and daylight—when the girl who 
attended her, partly for Company, and portly to assist in th# household affairs, 
rushed Into the room in unwonted agitation, and announced that two gentlemen 
Were wolfing in the passag&for permission to wa^c upstairs. , 

“Bless my heart!!" cried Mrs. Nicklebf, hastily arranging her cap and 


“if it should be—dear me, standing in the passage all this time—whydph’t you go 
and ask them to walk up, you stupid thing?” 

While the girLwas gbpe on this errapd, Mrs. Nickleby hastily swept into 4 
cupboard all vestpss- ernd drinking; which she had scarcely don** and. 

—.^11.—*<- ; w s h 0 c0 ^j assume, when two gentretnen* 

;> iv4, 1 ‘ 


; herself wit 

(perfect,! 
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" How do you dot" said one gentleman, laying great sffess oiHhe last word of 
the inquiry. * 

"Hew do you do?" aaid the other gentleman, altering the enfphasis, as if to give 
variety to the saluta^ora 

MfcJ^ickleby curtseyed and smiled, and curtseyed agaift, and remarkgd, rubbing 

her han&As she did so, that she hadn't the—really—thlhhonour to- 

"To know us," said the first gentleman. 11 The loss has bee#ours, Mrs. 
Nickleby?' Has the loss been ours, Pyke?" 

" It has, Pluck," answered the other gentleman. 

* AVe have regretted it very often, I believe, Pyke?" said the .first gentleman, 

" Very often, Pluck,” answeredthe second. 

"But now,” said the first gentleman, "now.we have the Jrappltesrwre have 
pined jtnd languished for. Have we pined and languished for thi* happiness, 
Pyke, or have we n 8 t ? ” 

" Yjju know we have, Pluck," said Pyke, reproachfully. ‘ 

" You^ear him, ma'am ? " said Mr. Pluck, looking round; " you hear the unim¬ 
peachable testimony of my friend Pyke—that reminds me, —formalities, formalities, 
must not be neglected in civilised society. Pyke—Mrs. Nicklcby." 

4 Mr. Pyke laid his hand upon his heart and bowed low. 

£* "Whether I shall introduce myself with the same formality," said Mr. Pluck— 
^ftherfrer fcshall say myself that my name is Pluck, or whether I shall ask mf friend 
■Pyke* (who being now regularly introduced, is competent to the office) to state for 
4 tne, Mrs. flickleby, that my name is Pluck ; whether I shg^l claim your acquaint¬ 
ance on the plain ground of the strong interest I take in y<41 
shall make myself known to you as'the friend of Sir Mulberry Hawk- 
Nickleby, are considerations which I leave you to determine." 

"Any friend of Sir Mulberry Hawk's requires wetter introduction to me," 
observed Mrs. Nickleby, graciously. 

"It is delightful to hear you say so," said Mr. Pluck, drawings chair close to 
Mrs. Bilfekleby, and sitting himself down. " It is refreshing to know that you hold 
my excellent friend, Sir Mulberry, in such high esteem. A word in your ear, Mrs. 
Nickleby. When Sir Mulberry knows it he will be a happy man—I say, 
Mrs. Nickleby, a happy man. Pyke, be seated." ■■ 

1 .My gdod opinion," saideMrs. Nickleby, and the poeg lady exulted in the idea 

thaj she was marvellously slyrfr-" my good opinion can btftft very ^little consequence 
to a gentfisman like Sir Multeity.” * y 

"Of little consequence I" exclaimed Mr. Pluck. " Pykej, of what consequence 
fp our friend, Sir Mulberry, is the good opinion Of Mrs. Nigjddby?" , /» 

" Of what consequence ? ” echoed Pyke. 

“Aye," repeated Pluck; "is it of the greatest consequence?” 

" Of the very greyest consequence,” replied Pyke. 

" Mrs. Nickleby cannot be ignorant," said Mr. Pluck, " of the immense im¬ 
pression wlftfeh that sweet girl has—" ^ ^ 

‘fcPjuck t" said his friend, " bev&re!" f ■= 

‘‘Pyke is* right," muttered'Mr, Pluck, after,short pause; "I was not to 
.mentionit, Pyke is very right. Thank you^Pyks.” 

‘“Well now, really," thought Mrs. Nictfleby within hersfclf. "Stfch delicacy a 3 
' thht, I never saw 1 " ' > - , * _ , 

■■ * Mr,muck, after feigning tphq-jp. a cpndtdofi of gr$*t emb^si^aent;'';ifdr phme 


welfare, or whether I 
-these, Mrs. 


f?froiftut«, 


the conYefst^i.bjf tanhriftfihg Mrs. Ni 


: no heed of 
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MISSION OF MESSES* PIKE AND PZUCJ^. 3*$ 

what he had iiJid verfendy told—to consider him unpiudrnt rvsh, t-jud emus 
The onlv stipulation he would make m his own favour was, thit she should give him 
credit for the best intentions. t * 

" But when, said Mr Pluck, "when t see so much 


simitngss and hem tv on the 
ther, I —pirdon nv11$ ke, I 


"that wed call 


one hand,and so nmch%urdour and devotion on the ot 
didn t intend to resume that theme Change the subject, Pvkc 
" We premised Sir Mulberry and Lord Frederick, said Pyke, 
this momtng and inquire whether you took any cold last night f 
"Not the least in the world last night, sir, replied Mrs NicKlehy, "with 
many thanks to his lordship and S 11 Mulbem for doing me the honour to inquire , 
not the least—which is the more singular, as f leally am vuy subject to < olds, 
indeed—very subject 1 had a cold once, said Mrs Nickleby 'I think it was in 
the year eighteen hundred and seventeen, let me sec, four and §\e are nin^jmd - 
yes, eighteen hundred and seventeen that I thought I neve? should get lid of, 
actually and seriously, th it I thought I nevci should get rid of l w as only cured 
at last by a icmody that I dont know whether you cvei happened W heir of, 
Mr Pluck You have a gallons of water as hot as you can possibly be ir it #with t 
pound of salt and si\pen orth of the finest bran md sit with youi In ad m 
it for twenty minutes every night just befoic going to bed, it least, I don t me in 
youi head—your feet Its a most extraordinary cure —a most extiaoidmuv cuie 
I used it foi the first time, I tecolhct the diy after Chttstmis Di)t«nd by thU 
middle of April following the cold was gone It seems quite a mu tclo wile'll you 
come to think of it, for I h id it ever since the beginning of September 
" What an afflictm^alanuty 1 said Mr Tyke 
" Perfectly humd 1 exclaimed Mr Pluck 

" But it s worth the pain of heinng only to know that Mrs Nickleby recovered 
it, isn t it. Pluck ? cried Pyke 

" That is the circumstance which gives it such a thrilling interest, ‘ replied Mr. 
Tluck • 

* But come,' said Pyke, as if suddtnly recollecting lumstlf, "we must not 
forget our mission m the pleasure of this interview We come on a mission, Mrs 
Nickleby ’ 

" On a mission, ’ excl^med that good lady to whose mind a definite proposal of 
marriage for Kate at once piesentcd itself in lively colouis 

" Trom S 11 Mulberry, replied Pike ‘ You must be very dull heie ” 

“ Rather dull, I confess, said Mrs Nickjeby . 

" We bnng the compliments of Sir Mulberry Haw k, and a^housand entreaties, 
that you 11 take a seat m a private box at the play to night, said Mr Pluck. 

" Oh dear 1 said Sirs Nickleby, * I nevci go out at all* never 
" And that is the very reason my dear Mrs Nickleby, why you should go out 
to-night, retorted Mr. Pluck " Pyke, entreat Mrs Nickkby^ 

11 Oh, pray do, ’ said Pyke 
" You positively must, urged Pluck # 

“ You are veiy kind, * said Mrs Nickleby hesitating , "but— 

"Theres not a but m the case, my dear Mrs Nickleby,* remonstrated air. 
Pluck, " not such a word in, the vocabulary Your brother-m-law joins us, Lord 
Frederick joins us, Sir Mulberry joins us—Pyke joins us—a refusal is out dC the 
question. Sir Mfulberry sends a coinage for vou—twenty minutes before seven to 
the moment-—you 11 not be so duel as to disappoint the whole party Mrs 
Nickleby? * 

Q 
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*’ You are so very pressing, that I scarcely know what tg say," replied the wdrlhy 
lady. . t . 

44 Say nothing; not .word, not a word, my dearest madam," urged Mr. Pluck. 
"Mr$. Nickleby," slid wit excellent gentleman, lowering, his voices " there is the 
most tflfljgg, the most excusable breach of confidence in what I am abd&t to say; 
and yet if my friend Pyke there overheard it—such is that man's delicate sense of 
honour, Mrs. Nickleby—he’d hare me out before dinner-time/' 

Mrs. Nickleby fest an apprehensive glance at the warlike Pyke, who had walked 
to tljp window; and Mr. Pluck, squeezing her hand went on: 

" Your daughter has made a conquest— a conquest on which I may congratulate 
you. Sir Mulberry, my dear ma'am, Sir Mulberry is her devoted slave. Hem I" 

41 J-Iah 1 ” cried Mr. Pyke at this juncture, snatching something from the chimney- 
piece v^th a thcatrioal air, " What is this 1 what do I behold l" 

" What do you behold, my dear fellow? ” asked Mr. Pluck. e 
“ It is^fhe face, the countenance, the expression," cried Mr. Pyke, falling into 
his chgir with a miniature in his hand ; "feebly pqjtrayed, imperfectly caught, but 
still the face, the countenance, the expression." 

" I recognise it at this distance 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Pluck in a fit of enthusiasm.; 
" Is it not, my dear madam, the faint similitude of*-•” 

f " It is m^ daughter's portrait,'' said Mrs. Nickleby, with great pride. And so it 
was. • And Tittle Miss La Crcevy had brought it home for inspection only two 
nights befojjp. 

Mr. Pyke no sooneyisccrtained that he was quite right in his conjecture, than he 
launched into the most extravagant encomiums of the divine original; and in the 
warmth of his enthusiasm kissed the picture a thousand times, while Mr. Pluck 
pressed Mrs. Nickleby’s hand to his heart, and congratulated her on the possession 
of such a daughter, with so much earnestness and affection, that the tears stood, or 
seemed to stand, in his eyes. Poor Mrs. Nickleby, who had listened in a state of 
enviable complacency at first, became at length quite overpowered by these tokens 
of, regard for, and attachment to, the family ; and cveu the servant girl, who had 
peeped in at the door, remained rooted to the spot in astonishment at the ecstasies 
of the two friendly visitors. 

By degrees these raptures subsided, and Mrs. Nickleby^ went on to entertain her 
guests with a lament over her fallen fortunes, and a picturesque account of her 
old house in the country : comprising a full description of th^different apartments, 
not forgetting the little store-room, add a lively recollection of how many steps 
ypu went down to gcH into the garden, and which way you turned when you came 
out at the parlour (loot*, »and what capital fixture^ there were jn the kitchen. This 
last reflection naturally conducted her into the wash-house, where she stumbled 


upon the brewing utensils, among which she might have wandered for an hour, if 
the mere mention of those implements had not, by an association of ideas, instantly 
reminded Mi. Pyke that he was " amazing thirsty," 

" And I'll tell you what," said Wr. Pyke; " if yoq'flftsend round to fae Jutbifa* 
house for a pot of mild half-and-half,' positively and actually TO drink It." 

And positively and actually Mr. Pyke drink it, and Mr. Pluck helped higy. 
' whilq,Mrs. Nickleby looked on inrdivided admiration of the 
tyro, and the aptitude With which they accommodated themselves ip ; 

fa explanation of which seeming marvel it maybe here obsen#L ratt ' ' 

; ; Who, like Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, five upon their wits- (or 
y upon the presence of their own wits as ttpoh the absence of 
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. occasionally reduced to fCry narrow shifts and straits, and are at such periods 
accustomed to regale themselves in a very simple and pritnkive manner. * 

“At twenty minutes before seven, then," said Mr. Pyhcfrisjng, “ the coach will 
. be hoe. J3ne more Io«k—one little look—at that sweet face. Ah 1 here ait is, 

- Unmoved, unchanged 1 " This, by the way, was a very remarkable cigjMrastance, 
miniatures Being liable to so many changes Qf expression—"Oh, Pluck! Pluck I" 

Mr. Pluck made no other reply tliau kissing Mi’s, Nickleby‘s jiand wBh a great 
show of feeling and attachment; Mr, Pyke having done the same, both gentlemen 
hastily withdrew. • 

Mrs. Nickleby wa9 commonly in the habit ofbgjving herself credit for a pretty 
tolerable share of penetration and acuteness, but she had never felt so satisfied with * 
her own sharp-sightedness as she did that day. She had found it all out tonight 
before. She had never seen Sir Mulberry and Kate together—flever even heard Sir 
Mulberry's namS—and yet hadn't she said to herself from the very first, that she 
Saw how the case stood? and what a triumph it was, for there was no ddftbt about 
It, If these flattering attentionato herself were not sufficient proof, Sir Mulberry's 
confidential friend had suffered the secret to escape him in so many words. " I 
am quite in love with that dear Mr. Pluck, I declare I am," said Mrs. Nickleby. 

There was one great source of uneasiness in the midst of this good fortune, and 
that was the having nobody by, to whom she could confide it. Oucq^ir twice she 
almostfresolvcd to walk straight to Miss La Creevy's and tell it all to her. "^But I 
don't know," thought Mrs. Nickleby; "she is a very worthy person? but I am 
afraid too much Ixmeath Sir Mulberry's station for us to make $ companion of. Poor 
thing!" Acting upon this grave consideration she rejected the idea of taking the 
little portrait-painter into her confidence, and contented herself with holding out 
sundry vague and mysteriot^ hopes of preferment to the servant girl, who received 
those obscure hints of dawning greatness with much veneration and respect. 

Punctual to i# time came the promised vehicle, which was no hackney-coach, 
but a private chariot, having behind it a footman, whose legs, although somewhat 
large for his body, might, as mere abstract legs, have set themselves up for models 
at the Royal Academy. It was quite exhilarating to hear the clash and bustle with 
which he banged the dom and jumped up behind after Mrs. Nickleby was in ; and 
as that good lady was perfectly unconscious that he applied the gold-headed end of 


his .long stick to his nose, and so telegraphed most disrespectfully to the coachman 
over her very head, sh« sat in a state of mu^h stiffness and dignity, n<^ a little proud 
of her portion. * * 9 

At the theatre entrance there was more banging and more bustle, and there were 
also Messrs. Fykennd Pluck waiting to escort her to her box*;*and so polite were they 
that Mr, Pyke threatened with many oaths to " smifligatc " a very old man with a 
Lantern who accidentally stumbled in her way—to the great terjOr of Mrs. Nickleby, 
who, conjecturing, more from Mr, Pyke's excitement than any previous acquaintance 
with the etymology of die wofd, that sraifiigationiand bloodshed must ft in the main 
one add the same, thing, vHW alarmed beyond* expression, lest something ^should 
occur, Fortunately, howovmvMr* Pyke confined himself to mere verbal sroifligation, 
apd they reached their box with no more serious interruption .by the way than a 
dftsfretm the part of the same pugnacious gentleman to “smash" the assfetant 
box-keeper ft* happening to mistake the number. 

; ’ ' swhcGly been* put away behind the curtain of the box in an 

* when ^Mulberry. and Lead yerisopbt arrived, arrayed from the crowns 

& iiefr heads t o tip* of the* gloVffc arid from the bps of their gloves to tho iocs 
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of their boots, in the most elegant and costly manner. # Sir Mulberry was a little 
hoarser than on the previous day, ang Lord Verisopht looked rather sleepy and 
queer ; from which tokd&s, as well as from the circumstance of their both being to 
a trifijng extent unst8adj\pon their legs, Mrs. Nickleby jqjtly concluded that they 
had talfe^inner. r 

" We have been—we have been—toasting your lovely daughter, Mrs^ Nickleby," 
whispered Sir Mulberry, sitting down behind her, 

" Oh, ho!" thought that knowing lady; "wine in; truth out. You are very 
kim^ Sir Mulberry." 

" No, no, upon my soul I" repljpd Sir Mulberry Hawk. " It's you that’s kind, 
upon my soul it is. It was so kind of you to come to-night." 

" very kind of you to invite me, you mean, Sir Mulberry," replied Mrs. 
Nicklefly, tossing nor head, and looking prodigiously sly. 

" I am so anxious to know you, so anxious to cultivate your good opinion, so 
desirous \^nt there should be a delicious kind of harmonious family understanding 
between us," said Sir Mulberry, "that you mustn’t w think I'm disinterested in what 
I do. I'm infernal selfish ; I am—upon my soul I am." 

" I am sure you can’t be selfish, Sir Mulberry i" replied Mrs. Nickleby. " You 
have much too open and generous a countenance for that." 

" What ju extraordinary observer you are l" said Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

"Oh no, indeed, I don’t see very far into things, Sir Mulberry," replied Mrs. 
Nickleby, to a tone of voice whitfi left the baronet to infer that she saw very far 
indeed. 

" I am quite afraid"of you," said the baronet. " Upon my soul," repeated Sir 
Mulberry, looking round to his companions, "lam afraid of Mrs. Nickleby. She 
is so immensely sharp." 

Messrs. Pyke and Pluck shook their heads mysteriously, and observed together 
that they had found that out long ago; upon which Mrs. Nicklebj^tittered, and Sir 
Mulberry laughed, and Pyke and Pluck roared. 

"But where’s my brother-in-law, Sir Mulberry? ” inquired Mrs. Nickleby. "I 
shouldn’t be here without him. I hope he’s coming.” 

" Pyke," said Sir Mulberry, taking out his tooth-pick and lolling back in his 
chair, as if he were too lazy to invent a reply to this question. " Where’s Ralph 
Nickleby?" % 

" Pluck," said Pyke, imitating the baronet's action, and turning the lie over to 
his friend, " here’s Ralph Nickleby?" 4 - * 

• Mr. Pluck was ab£ut to return some evasive reply, when the bustle caused by a 
party entering the next’box seemed to attract the attention of aU fqur gentlemen, 
who exchanged glances of much meaning. The new party beginning to converse 
together, Sir Mulberry suddenly assumed the character of a most attentive listener, 
and implored his frieflds not to breathe—not to breathe. 

" Why not?" said Mrs. Nickleby. "What is thematter?" 

’ 'JHush l ” replied Sir Mulberry,laying his hand ' * Lord Frederick, 

,do you recognise the tones of that voice?” , v . k*;*^'-* . ® ^ 

•• Deyvle take me if I didn't think it was thcwolCc ISjjqkteb? 

' " Lor, my lord! ’’ cried Miss Nickleby’s ^ her head round the 

curtain. "Why, actually—Kate, my dear, Kate." • 

," Y ai * here, mamma I Is it possible !’’ ° J / 

\ " Possible, my dear ? Yes.” * . ; . ' ; 

‘.' Why, who—who on earth Is that you have with you, ma»hW?" stod 
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Kate, shrinkingIback as she caught sight of a man smiling and kissing his 
hand. a 


" Who do yon suppose, my dear?" replied Mrs. Nicklebp, bending ttftrards Mrs. 
Wititterly, and speaking a little louder for thaUady'se/fie^tion. "There's Mr. 
Pyke, Mr# Pluck, Sir Mulberry Hawk, and I-ord Frederick Verisopht." 

" Gracious Heaven!" thought Kate hurriedly. “ How comes she in svjgWrociety!" 
Now, Kifce thought thus s$ hurriedly, and the surprise was so great, and more* 
over brought back so forcibly the recollection of what had passed At Ralph’s 
delectable dinner, that she turned extremely pale and appeared greatly agitated, 
which symptoms being observed by Mrs. Nickleby, were at once set down bp that 
ncute lady as being caused and occasioned by vfblent love. But, although she was 
In no small degree,.delighted by this discovery, which reflected So much credit on • 
her quickness of perception, it did not lessen her motherly anxiety in Kate’^behalf; 
and accordingly with a vast quantity of trepidation, she qilifted her own box to 
hasten into that of Mrs. Wititterly. Mrs. Wititterly, keenly alive to the glory of 
having a lord and a baronet among her visiting acquaintance, lost flb time in 
sighing tb Mr. Wititterly to opCn the door, and thus it was that in less thaw thirty , 
seconds Mrs, Nickleby’s party had mado an Irruption into Mrs. Wititlerly’s box, 
which it filled to the very door, there being in fact only room for Messrs. Pyke and 
Muck to get in their heads and waistcoats. 

11 My dear Kate," said Mrs. Nickleby, kissing her daughter affectionately, 

" how ill you looked a moment ago ! You quite frightened me, I declare ! "* 

“ It was mere fancy, mamma,—the—the—reflection of the lighfs perhaps," 
replied Kate, glancing nervously round, and finding it impossible to whisper any 
caution or explanation. 

" Don’t you see Sir Mulberry Hawk, my dear?" 

Kate bowed slightly, anch biting her lip turned her head towards the stage. 

But Sir Mulberry Hawk was not to be so easily repulsed, for he advanced with 
extended hand fand Mrs. Nickleby officiously informing Kate of this circumstance, 
she was obliged to extend her own. Sir Mulberry detained it while he murmured 
a profusion of compliments, which Kate, remembering what had passed between 
them, rightly considered as so many aggravations of the insult he had already put 
upon her. Then follovtfd the recognition of Lord Verisopht, and then the greeting 
of Mr. Pyke, and then that of Mr. Pluck, and finally, to complete the young lady’s 
mortification, she was compelled at Mrs. Wititterly’s request to perform the 
ceremony of introducing the odious persqps whom she regarded \y|th the utmost 
indignation and abhorrence. « 

“Mrs. Wititterly is delighted," said Mr. Wititterly, Rubbing his hands; "de¬ 
lighted, my lord, I am sure, with this opportunity of contracting an acquaintance 
which, I trust, my lord, we shall improve. Julia, my dear, you must not allow 
yourself to be too much excited, you must not. Indeed # you must not. Mrs. 
Wititterly is of a molt excitable nature, Sir Mulberry. The snuff of a candle, the 
wick of a lamp, thebl^^fn'a peach, the dq^n on a butterfly. Yffu might blow 
her away, my Ipnl ; JwaS&l’ktow her away/’ • • 

Sir Mulbmy,*sce^Wl% Think that it would be a great convenience if the lady 
could be blown- atvSy/ '^to^ld, however, that the delight was mutual, and Lord 
Verisopht added jfiat 1P\vSS mutual, whereupon Messrs. Pyke and Pludk were . 
heard to munnur front the distance that it was very mutual indeed. 

*' I take an interest, my lord," said Mrs. Wititterly, with a faint smite, " such on 


interest fo the drama." 
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"Ye—es. 

'* I'm Always ill after Shakspeare,” said Mrs. Witrtteity. " I scarcely exist the 
next day* Wind the reaction so very grejt After a tragedy, my lord, and Shakspeare 
is such a delicious creative." 

" Y^—es 1" replies Lou Verisopht. " He was a clayver man.” 

“Dd^ju know, my lord,” said Mrs. Wititterly, after a long silence,*"! find I 
take so muon more interest in his plays after having been to that dear little dull 
house he pros bom in! Were you ever there, my lord ? " 

"No, nayver,"Replied Verisopht. 

"Then really you ought to go, my lord,” returned Mrs. Wititterly, in very 
languid and drawling accents. " ^don't know how it is, but after you’ve seen the 
place and written your name in the little book, somehow or other you seemtO be 
inspired ; it kindles up quite a fire within one.” ’ 

" Ye'S-es," repliefckLord Verisopht, " I shall certainly go there.“ 

"Julia, my life," interposed Mr. Wititterly, "you are decaying’his lordship— 
unintenti^vally, my lord, she is deceiving you. It is your poetical temperament, 
my dear—your ethereal soul—your fervid imagination,, which throws you into a 
glow of genius and excitement. There is nothing in the place, my dear—nothing, 
nothing." 

" I think there must be something in the place,” said Mrs. Nickleby, who had 
been listening in silence; " for, soon after I was married, I went to Stratford with 
poor dear Kir. Nickleby, in a post-chaise from Birminghant—was it a post-chaise, 
though 1" said Mrs. Nickleby, considering; " yes, it must have been a post-chaise, 
because I recollect remarking at the time that the driver had a green shade over his 
left eye in a post-chaise from Birmingham, and after we had seen Shakspeare’s 
tomb and birth-place, we went back to the inn there, where we slept that night, 
And I recollect that all night long I dreamt of nothing but a black gentleman at full 
length in plaster-of- Paris, with a lay-down collar tied' with two tassels, leaning 
Against a post and thinking; and when I woke in the morning and described him 
to Mr. Nickleby, he said it was Shakspeare just as he had been when he was alive, 
which was vary curious indeed. Stratford—Stratford," continued Mrs. Nickleby, 
considering. "Yes, I am positive about that, because I recollect I was in the 
family way with my son Nicholas at the time, and I had been very much frightened 
by an Italian image boy that very morning. In fact, it was quite a mercy, ma’am,” 
added Mrs. Nickleby, in a whisper, to Mrs. Wititterly, "that my son didn't turn 
qut to be a Shakspeare, and what a dreadful thing that would have been I ” 

When Mrs. Sficklcby had brought thiS interesting anecdote to a close, Pyke and 
Pluck, ever zealous iA their patron's cause, proposed the adjournment of a detach¬ 
ment of the party into tltfe next box; and with so much skill were the preliminaries 
adjusted, that Kate, despite all she could say or do to the contrary, had no alterna¬ 
tive but to suffer herself to be led away by Sir Mulberry Hawk. Her motherahd 
Mr. Pluck accompanied them, but the worthy lady, pluming herself upon her 
discretion, to<£k particular care not so much as to look at her daughter during the 
\vh 0 l 9 evening, and to seem wholly Absorbed in the joke^apd conversation of Mr. 
Pluck, who, having been appointed sentry over Mrs. ^J^feby fpr. Butt especial' 
purpose, neglected, on his side, no possible opportunity of engrossing her attention.; 

Lord Frederick Verisopht remained in the next tiox to be talked to by Mis.. 
Wititterly, and Mr. Pyke was in attendance to throw in a word'or two,, when " 
necessary. As to Mr. Wititterly, he was sufficiently busyin thebodyof the house, ", 
informing such of his friends and acquaintance as happenedrto he there, that' those 

r * *■. 1 u ‘ * 1 ’ 
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two gentlemen upstairs, whom they had seen in conversation with Mrs. W„ were 
the distinguished Lord Roderick Verisopht and his most intimate friend, the gay 
Sir Mulberry Hawk—a communication which inflamed several respectable houses 
keepers with the utmost jealousy and rage, and reduced sbAen unmarried daughters 
to the vety brink of desppir, f * 

- The evening came to an mid at last, but Kate had yet to be handed dqjrffstairs 
by the detested Sir Mulberry ; and so skilfully were the manoeuvres of Messrs. Pyke 
'and Pluck conducted, that she and the baronet were the last of the party^and were 
even—without an appearance of effort or design—left at some little distance behind. 

“ Don't hurry, don't hurry," said Sir Mulberry, as Kate hastened on, and 
attempted to release her am, * 

She made no reply, but still pressed forward. 

" Nay, then-" coolly observed Sir Mulberry, stopping her outright. 

"You had best not seek to detain me, sir!" said Kate, angrii^l 

“ And why n<st ? " retorted Sir Mulberry. “ My dear creature, now why do you 
keep up this show of displeasure ?" 

" S/wtti /" repeated Kate, indignantly. " How dare you presume t?speak to 
me, sir —to address me—to come into my presence ? “ * 

“You look prettier in a passion, Miss Nickleby," said Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
stooping down, the better to see her face, 

" I hold you in the bitterest detestation and contempt, sir," said Kate. “ If you 
find any attraction in looks of disgust and aversion, you -let me rejofii my friends, 
sir, instantly. Whatever considerations may have withheld me thu% far, I will 
disregard them all, and take a course that even you might feel, if you do not 
Immediately suffer me to proceed." 

Sir Mulberry smiled, and still looking in her face and retaining her arm, walked 
towards the door, 

“ If no regard for my sex or helpless situation will induce you to desist from this 
coarse and unmanly persecution," said Kate, scarcely knowing, its the tumult of 
her passions, what she said,—'* I have a brother who will resent it dearly one 
day.” 

“ Upon my soul i" exclaimed Sir Mulberry, as though quietly communing with 
himself; passing his arm round her waist as he spoke, “ site looks more beautiful, 
and I like her better in inis mood, than when her eyes arc cast down and she is in 
perfect repose." 

How Kate reached the lobby where her friends were waiting she never knew, but 
she hurried across it without at all regarding them, and disengaged lfbrsclf suddenly 
from her companion, sprang into the coach, and throwing Sersclf into its darkest 
comer burst into tears. •• 

Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, knowing their cue, at once threw the party into great 
commotion by shouting for the carriages, and gettiug up a violent quarrel with 
sundry inoffensive bystanders ; in the midst of which tumult they put the Affrighted 
Mrs. Nickleby in her chariot, and having got her safely off, turnedetheir thoughts 
to Mrs. Wiiitterig, whose attention also they^iad now effectually distracted from 
the young lady, by throwing her into a state of the utmost bewilderment and 
consternation. At length, the conveyance in which she bad come rolled off too 
with its load, and the four worthies, being left alone under the portico, enjpyed a 
hearty laugh together. 

"There,” said Mulberry, thrning to his noble friend. “Didn't I tell you 
last nighttbat if wecould And where they were going by bribing a servant through 
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my fellow, end then established ourselves dose by with thjje mother, these people’s 
honour would be our own ? Why here it is, done in fouremd-twenty hours." 

“YeHBS,"Replied the dupe. " But I have been tied to the old woman ell ni-igbt." 

“ Bear him," saic^Siwdulberry, turning to his two friends. " Hear this dis¬ 
contented grumbler. Isn t it enough to make a man swear*never to help^im in hU 
plots arnhs^emes again ? Isn't it an infernal shame ? " 

Pyke asked Pluck whether it was not an infernal shame, and Pluck 4bked Pyke; 
but neithdt- answei^d. 

" Isn't it the truth ?" demanded Verisopht, " Wasn't it so ? " 

** Wasn't it so 1" repeated Sir Mulberry. " How would you have had it ? How 
could wc have got a general invitalon at first sight-come when you like, go When 
you like, stop as long as you like, do what you like—if you, the lord, had not made 
yourself agreeable go the foolish mistress of the house I Do / care for this girl, 
except as your frieitd ? Haven't I been sounding your praises in her ears, and 
bearing her pretty sulks and peevishness all night for you ? What sort of stuff do 
you thinWH’m made of? Would I do this for every man—Don’t I deserve even 
gratitude in return ? " ♦ 

"You're a deyvlish good fellow," said the poor young lord, taking his friend's 
arm. " Upon my life, you're a deyvlish good fellow. Hawk." 

" And I have done right, have I ? " demanded Sir Mulberry. 

"Quite ri-gbt." 

" Afcd like a poor, silly, good-natured friendly dog as I am, eh?" 

"Ye-es, j^-es —like a friend," replied the other. 

" Well then," replied Sir Mulberry, " I’m satisfied. And now let's go and have 
our revenge on the German baron and the Frenchman, who cleaned you out so 
handsomely last night." 

With these words the friendly creature took his companion's arm and led him 
away, turning half round as he did so, and bestowing a wink and a contemptuous 
smile on Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, who, cramming their handkefthiefs into their 
mouths to denote their silent enjoyment of the whole proceedings, followed their 
patron and his victim at a little distance. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Miss NICKLF.DY, RENDERED DESPERATE BY THE PERSECUTION OF SIR MUL¬ 
BERRY HAWK, AND THE COMPLICATED DIFFICULTIES AND DISTRESSES 
WHICH SURROUND HER, APPEALS, AS A LAST RESOURCE, TO HER UNCLS 
FOR PROTECTION. 

The ensuing*morning brought reaction with it, as morning usually does j but 
widely different was the train of thought it awakened in the different persona who 
bad been so unexpectedly brought together on the preceding evening, by the active 
: agency of Messrs. Pyke and Pluck. * ■- 

, ThtJ reflections of Sir Mulberry Hawk—if such a term can be applied to the 
thoughts of the systematic aid calculating man dissipation, whose jOys, regrets, 
P^ins, and pleasures, are all of self,, and who would seem to retain nfoftfotg of the 
Intellectual faculty but the power to debase himself, and to the very 
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mature whose outward semblance he wears—the reflections of Sr Mulberry Hawk 
turned upon Kate NIcMeby, and were, in brief, that she was undoubtedly hand* . 
some ; that her coyness must be easily conquerable by a man of his'address and 
experience, and that the pursuit was one which cou|[ ngt fail to redound to 
ljis credjf, and greatljf to enhance his reputation with'the world. Andist this 
last consideration—no mean or secondary one with Sir Mulberry—j^oTO'sound 
strangely !h the ears of some, let it be remembered that most men live in a world of ; 
their own, and that in that limited circle alone aro they ambi{jous fo<*distinction 
and applause. Sir Mulberry's world was peopled with profligates, and he acted 
accordingly. « 

Thus, cases of injustice, and oppression, and tyranny, and the most extravagant 
bigotry, are in constant occurrence among us every day. It is the custom to 
trumpet forth much wonder and astonishment at the chief actors therein getting at 
defiauce so completely the opinion of the world; but there *is no greater fallacy; 
it is precisely because they do consult the opinion of their own little world that such 
things take place at Alt, and strike the great world dumb with amazemdtt. 

The reflections of Mrs. Nickleby were of the proudest and most complacent 
kind; and under the influence of her very agreeable delusion she straightway sat 
down and indited a long letter to Kate, in which she expressed her entire approval 
of the admirable choice she had made, and extolled Sir Mulberry to the skies; 
asserting, for the more complete satisfaction of her daughter’s feelings, that he was 
precisely the individual whom she (Mrs. Nicklcby) would have chosen for her •son- 
in-law, if she had had the picking and choosing from all mankind. The good lady 
then, with the preliminary observation that she might be fairly supposed no^ to 
have lived in the world so long without knowing its ways, communicated a great 
many subtle precepts applicable to tlfe state of courtship, and confirmed in their 
wisdom by her own personal experience. Above all tilings she commended a strict 
maidenly reserve, as being not only a very laudable thing in itself, but as tending 
materially to ftrengthen and increase a lover’s ardour. "And I never," added 
Mrs. Nickleby, "was more delighted in my life than to observe last night, my 
dear, that your good sense had already told you this." With which sentiment, and 
various hints of the pleasure she derived from the knowledge that her daughter 
inherited so large an i^talment of her own excellent sense and distinction (to nearly 
the full measure of which she might hope, with care, to succeed in time), Mrs. 
Nickleby concluded a very long and rather illegible letter. 

Poor Kate was well-nigh distracted gn the receipt of four clqpely-writtcn and 
closely-crossed sides of congratulfttion on the very subject wfjich hod prevented her 
closing her eyes all night, and kept her weeping and watching in her chamber; -still 
worse and more trying was.the necessity of rendering lierself agreeable to Mrs, 
Wititterly, who, being in low spirits after the fatigue of the preceding night, of 
course expected her companion (else wherefore had she board and salary?) to be in 
the best spirits possible. As to Mr. Wititterly, he went about all day in a tremor 
of delight at having shaken hands with a and having actuary asked him to 
come and see him in his own house. The lord himself, not being troubled to any 
inconvenient extent with the power of thinking, regaled himself with the conversation 
of Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, who sharpened their wit by a plentiful indulgence in 
various costly stimulants at his expense. * 

It was four in the afternoon—that is, the vulgafr 'afternoon of the sun and the 
clock—and Mrs. Wititterly reeflned, according to Custom, on the drawing-room 
sofa, while Kate read aloud a new novel in three volumes, entitled “The Lady 
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Flabelia,” which Alphonse the doubtful had procured from the library that vary 
morning. And it was a production admirably suited to^a ladylabouring under 
Mrs, Wititterfy's complaint, seeing there |vas not a line in it, from beginning to end, 
which could, by the mosl remote contingency, awaken the smallest excitement in 
any peraon breathing,* ' * # 

KateVa^n, 

" * Cherizette,’ said the Lady Flabella, inserting her tnouse-like feet in the blue 
satin slippers, which had unwittingly occasioned the half-playful, half-angry alterna¬ 
tion between herself and the youthful Colonel BefiUaire, in the Duke of Mince- 
fenill^s salon de danse on the previous night. ‘ Cherizette , ma chire, donnez-moi 
de 1‘eau-de-Cologne, sil vans plait, nun enfant.' 

“ ‘ Mercie— thank you,' said the Lady Flabella, as the lively but devoted 
ChefM$tte plentiful^ besprinkled with the fragrant compound the Lady Flabeila's 
snoitchotr of finest cambric, edged with richest lace, and emblazoned at the four 
comers with the Flabella crest, and gorgeous heraldic bearings of thafL noble family; 

'Mertie —that will do.’ 

“ • Aj this instant, while the Lady Flabella yet inhaled that delicious fragrance* 
* by holding the mouchoir to her exquisite, but thoughtfully-chiselled nose, the door 
of the boudoir (artfully concealed by rich hangings of silken damask, the hue of 
Italy’s firmament) was thrown open, and with noiseless tread two valets-de-chambre, 
dad in sumptions liveries of peach-blossom and gold, advanced into the room 
followed by a page in bos de soie —silk stockings—who, while they remained at 
some distant* making the most graceful obeisances, advanced to the feet of his 
lovely mistress, and dropping on one knee presented, on a golden salver gorgeously 
chased, a scented billet. 

" ^The lady Flabella, with an agitation she could not repress, hastily tore off the 
envelope and broke the scented seal. It was from Befiiytire—the young, the slim, 
the low-voiced— her own BefiUaire,' ” 

“Oh, charming!” interrupted Kate’s patroness, who was sometimes taken 
literary; “ Poetic, really. Read that description again, Miss Nickleby.” 

Kate complied, 

“ Sweet, indeed! ” said Mrs. WitiUerlJr, with a sigh. "So voluptuous, is it not— 
so soft ?” • ^ 

" Yes, 1 1 think it is," replied Kate, gently ; "very soft,” 

" Close the book, Miss Nickleby,” said Mrs. Wititterly. " 1 can hear nothing 
more to-day ; -I should be sorry to disturl^the impression of that sweet description. 
Close the book. c . * 

‘ Kate complied, not unwillingly ; and, os she did so, Mrs, Wititterly raising her 
glass with a languid hanSC remarked that she looked pale, ,* 

" It was the fright of that—that noise and confusion last night,” said Kate, 

" How very odd 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. Wititterly, with a look of surprise. And 
certainly, when one comes to think of it, it was very odd that anything should have 
disturbed a companion. A steam-engine, or other ingenious piece of mechanism 
out.o&oqier, would have been nothing tq it. » 

■> o " How did you come to know Lord Frederick and those other delightful 
Creatures, child?” asked Mm. Wititterly, still eyeing Kate through her glass. \ 

" I met them at my uncle’s," said Kate, vexed to feel that she was colouring 
deeply, but unable to keep down the blood which rushed to her face whenever she, 
thought of that man. > * , ,, 

" Have you known them long?” , , . ■/ 
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“ No," rcjomejl Kate; “ not long.” 

“ 1 was very glad of tfaf opportunity whiph that respectable person, your mother* 
gave «s of being known to them," said Mm. Wititterly, nv lofty manner. “ Some 
, friends of v ours were on the yery point of introducing Jt, which makes It quite 
rMaBikab^." • * * 

This was said lest Miss Nickleby should grow conceited on the honarf and 
dignity of fearing known four great people (for Pyke and Pluck wffc included 
among the delightful creatures), whom Mrs. Wititterly did not know, put as the 
circumstance had made no impression one way or other upon state's mind, the 
force of the observation was quite lost upon her. 

“They asked permission to call," said Mr% Wititterly. “I gave it them of 
course." 

“ Do you expect them to-day?" Kate ventured to inquire. 

Mrs. Wititterly's answer was .lost in the noise of a tremendous rappinjfat *thc 
street-door, an8, before it had ceased to vibrate, there drove up a handsome 
cabriolet, out of which leaped Sir Mulberry Hawk and his friend Lord V^isopht. 

“ They are here now," said Kate, rising and hurrying away. 

“Miss Nickleby 1" cried Mrs. Wititterly, perfectly aghast at a companion's 
attempting to quit the room, without her permission first bad and,obtained. 11 Pray 
don't think of going.” 

“ You are very good 1" replied Kate j “but-’* # 

“ For goodness' sake, don’t agitate me by making me speak so much*" said 
Mrs, Wititterly, with great sharpness. “Dear me. Miss Nickleby, I b*g-” 

It was in vain for Kate to protest that she was unwell, for the footsteps of the 
knockers, whoever they were, were already on the stairs. She resumed her seat, 
and had scarcely done so, when the doubtful page darted into the room and 
announced—Mr. Pyke, atgl Mr. Pluck, and Lord Verisopht, and Sir Mulberry 
Hawk, all at one burst. 

“The most Extraordinary thing in the world," said Mr. Pluck, saluting both 
ladies with the utmost cordiality ; “ the most extraordinary thing. As Ixird 
Frederick and Sir Mulberry drove up to the door, Pyke and I had that instant 
knocked.’’ 

M That Instant knocl^d,” said Pyke. 

“ No matter how you came, so that you are here," said Mrs. Wititterly, who, 
by dint of lying on the same sofa for three years and a half, had got up quite 
a little pantomime of graceful attitudes, and now threw herself into the most 
striking of the whole series, to astonish tne visitors. “ I aih^delighfed I am sure.” 

“And how is Miss Nickleby?" said Sir Mulberry Hawk, accosting Kate, in a 
low voice—not so low, however, but that it reached the eatfj of Mrs. Wititterly. 

“ Why, die complains of suffering from the fright of last night,” said the lady, 
“ l am sure I don't wonder at it, for my nerves are quite torn to pieces.” 

“And yet you look," observed Sir Mulberry, turning found; “and yet you 
look-” ■» 

“ Beyond everything,” said Mr. Pyke, coifing to his patron’s assistance^ _ Of 
course Mr. Pluck said the same. 

“ Z am afraid Sir Mulberry is a flatterer, my lord," said Mrs. Wirttterly, turning 
to that young gentleman, who bad been sucking the head of his cane in silence, and 
ftaulhg at Kate. 

“ Oh, deyvlifh!" replied Verisopht. Having given utterance to which remark¬ 
able sentiment, he occupied himself as before* 
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“ Neither does Miss Nicfcleby look the worse," said Sir Mulberry, bending his 
bold gasp upon her. “ She was always handsome, but, t$on my soul, ma'am, you 
seem to have imparted sime of your owl good looks to Iter besides." 

To judge from tljp g\w which suffused the poor girl’s countenance after this 
speed^Mrs. Wititterly might, with some show of reason, have been supposed to 
have impartgd to it some of that artificial bloom which decorated her own. Mrs, 
Wititterly admitted, though not with the best grace in the world, that Kate did 
look pretty. Shejaegan to think too, that Sir Mulberry was not quite so agreeable 
a creature as she had at first supposed him; for, although a skilful flatterer is a 
mosf delightful companion if you can keep him all to yourself, his taste becomes 
very doubtful when he takes to corltplimenting other people. 

“ Pyke," said the watchful Mr. Pluck, observing the effect which the praise of 
Miss Mjckleby hadeproduced. 

“ Well, Pluck,” said Pykc. 

" Is there anybody," demanded Mr. Pluck, mysteriously, " anybody you know 
that Mrs5-WiUtterly's profile reminds you of ? " 

"Reminds me of!" answered Pike. “Of courstftthere is." 

“Who do you mean?" said Pluck, in the same mysterious manner. “The 
D. of B. ? " 

“ The C. of B.," replied Pyke, with the faintest trace of a grin lingering in his 
countenance.e “The beautiful sister is the countess, not the duchess." 

“ True," said Pluck, “ the C. of B. The resemblance is wonderful l" 

“ Perfectly startling," said Mr. Pyke. 

Here was a state of things! Mrs. Wititterly was declared, upon the testimony 
of two veracious and competent witnesses, to be the very picture of a countess! 
This was one of the consequences of getting into good society. Why, she might 
have moved among grovelling people for twenty years, arnd never heard of it. How 
could she, indeed ? What did they know about countesses 1 

The two gentlemen having, by the greediness with which thi^ little bait was 
swallowed, tested the extent of Mrs. Wititterly’s appetite for adulation, proceeded 
to administer that commodity in very large doses, thus affording to Sir Mulberry 
Hawk an opportunity of pestering Miss Nickleby with questions and remarks to 


which she was absolutely obliged to make some reply. Meanwhile, Lord Verisopht 
enjoyed unmolested the full flavour of the gold knob at the top of his cane, as he 
would have done to the end of the interview if Mr. Wititterly had not come home, 
and caused the^onversation to turn to hj$ favourite topic. 

“My lord," said Mr* Wititterly, “I am delighted—honoured—proud. Be 

seated again, my lord, pf$y- I am proud, indeed—most proud." 

It was to the secret annoyance of his wife that Mr. Wititterly said all this, for, 
although she was bursting with pride and arrogance, she would have had the 


illustrious guests believe that their visit was quite a common occurrence, and 
that they had lords and baronets to see them every day in the week. But Mr. 
Wititterly's feelings were beyond th^power of suppression. 

'Ik is an honour, indeed 1” said Mr. Wititterly. “Julia, ray soul, yoti will 
suffer for this ^o-morrow." 

“ Suffer 1" cried Lord Verisopht. 

“ Tie reaction, my lord, the reaction," said Mr. Wititterly. '* This violent strain 
Upon the nervous system over, my lord, what eqsues? A sinking, a depression, it 
lowness, a lassitude, a debility. My lord, if Sir Tumley Snuffim was to see that-, 
.delicate creature at this moment, he would not give a- a —this for her life. 4 In 
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illustration of which remark Mr. Wititterly took a pinch of snuff from his box, and 
jerked it lightly into the a# as an emblem of instability. 

" Not that," said Mr. Wititterly, lookinglibout him witto a serious colmteimncc. 
“SirTumley Snuffim would not give that for Mrs. Witjtterly's existence." 

Mr. Winterly told thil with a kind of sober exultation, as if it were no milling 
: distinction for a man to have a wife in such a desperate state, and M^ Wititterly 
sighed* and looked on, ns if she felt the honour, but had determined to bear it ns 
meekly as might be. # • 

" Mrs. Wititterly," said her husband, “ is SirTumley Snuffim's favourite patient. 
I believe I may venture to say that Mrs. Wititterly is the first person who tootorthc 
new medicine which is supposed to have deatro^kd a family at Kensington Gravel 
pits. 1 believe she was. If I am wrong, Julia, my dear, you will correct me." 

“ I believe I was," said Mrs. Wititterly, in a faint voice. • ^ % 

As there appeared to be some doubt in the mind of his patron how he could best 
join in this conversation, the indefatigable Mr. Pyke threw himself into the breach, 
and, by way of saying something to the point, inquired—with refererilb to the 
aforesaid'medicine—whether it Was nice. • 

“ No, sir, it was not. It had not even that recommendation," said Mr, W. 

** Mrs. Wititterly is quite a martyr," observed Pyke, with a complimentary bow. 
“ I think I am," said Mrs. Wititterly smiling. 

" I think you are, my dear Julia," replied her husband, in a tone which seemed 
to say that he was not vain, but still must insist upon their privileges. “ If anjfbody, 
my lord,” added Mr. Wititterly, wheeling round to the nobleman, " wilf produce to 
me a greater martyr than Mrs. Wititterly, all I can say Is, that I shall be glad to sec 
that martyr, whether male or female—that's all, my lord." 

Pyke and Pluck promptly remarked that certainly nothing could bo fairer than 
that; and the call having b#en by this time protracted to a very great length, they 
obeyed Sir Mulberry's look, and rose to go. This brought Sir Mulberry and Lord 
Verisopht on tlfcir legs also. Many protestations of friendship, and expressions 
anticipative of the pleasure which must inevitably flow from so happy an acquaint¬ 
ance, were exchanged, and the visitors departed, with renewed assurances that at 
all times and seasons the mansion of the Wititterlys would be honoured by 
receiving them beneath s roof. 

That they came at all times and seasons—that they dined there one day, supped 
the next, dined again on the next, and were constantly to and fro on all—that they 
made parties to visit public places, and m|t by accident at loungesy-that upon all 
these occasions Miss Nickleby was exposed to the constant atyl unremitting perse- 
cation of Sir Mulberry Hawk, who now began to feel his character, even in the esti¬ 
mation of his two dependants, involved in the successful reduction of her pride—that 
she had no intervals of peace or rest, except at those hours when she could sit in 
her solitary room and weep over the trials of the day—all thjsc were consequences 
naturally flowing from the well-laid plans of Sir Mulberry, and their able execution 
by the auxiliaries, Pyke and Pluck. _ * 

And thus for a fortnight matters went on. Tnat any but the weakest and safest 
of people could have seen in one interview that Lord Verisopht, though he was a 
lord, and Sir Mulberry Hawk, though he was a baronet, were not persons accus¬ 
tomed to be the best possible companions, and were certainly not calculated by 
habits, manners, tastes, or conversation, to shine with any great lustra in the 
society of ladies, need scarcely be remarked. But with Mrs. Wititterly the two 
titles were all sufficient; coarseness became humour, vulgarity softened itself down 
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into the most charming eccentricity; irij^olence took the jgiise of fin easy absence of 
reserve, attainable only by those who l»d had the good fortune to mix with high 
folks. I r 

If the mistress pift such a construction upon the behaviour of her new Mends, 
what%guld the companion urge against them? If they accustomed thUnselves to 
very little restraint before the lady of the house, with how much more freedom 
could they address her paid dependant I Nor was even this* the worst. As the 
odious Str Mulbefry Hawk attached himself to Kate with less and less of disguise, 
Mrs. Wititterly began to grow jealous of the superior attractions of Miss Nickleby. 
If ffiis feeling had led to her banishment from the drawing-room when such 
company was there, Kate would have been only too happy and willing that it 
should have existed, but unfortunately for her she possessed that native grace and 
trife &t\itility of mSnner, and those thousand nameless accomplishments which give 
to female society its greatest charm; if these be valuable anywCiere, they were 
especially.so where the lad/ of the house was a mere animated doll. The conse¬ 
quence was, that Kate had the double mortificatioi^of being an indispensable part 
of the circle when Sir Mulberry and his friends were there, and of being exposed, on 
that vary account, * to all Mrs. Wititterly’s ill-humours and caprices when they 
were gone. She became utterly and completely miserable. 

Mrs. Wititterly had never thrown off the mask with regard to Sir Mulberry, but . 
when^he wfe more than usually out of temper, attributed the circumstance, as 
ladies sometimes do, to nervous indisposition. However, as the dreadful idea that 
Ix>rd Verisopht also was somewhat taken with Kate, and that she, Mrs. Wititterly, 
was quite a secondary person, dawned upon that lady’s mind and gradually 
developed itsdf, she became possessed with a large quantity of highly proper and 
most virtuous indignation, and felt it her duly, as married lady and a moral 
member of society, to mention the circumstance to "the young person” without 
delay. u - 

Accordingly Mrs. Wititterly broke ground next morning, during a pause in the 
novel reading. 

" Miss Nickleby," said Mrs. Wititterly, " I wish to speak to you very gravely. 

I am sorry to have to do it, upon my word I am very sornr, but you leave me no 
alternative, Miss Nickleby.” Here Mrs. Wititterly tosied her head—not pas¬ 
sionately, only virtuously—and remarked, with some appearance of excitement, that 
she feared that palpitation of the heart was coming on again. 

“ Your behaviour, Miss Nickleby,” re&mied the lady, " is very far from pleasing 
me—very far. I am'very anxious indeed that you should do well, but you may 
depend upon it, Miss Nfeklcby, you will not, if you go on as you do.” 

" Ma'am!" exclaimed Kate, proudly. . 

"Don't agitate me by speaking in that way, Miss Nickleby, don't," said Mrs.' 
Wititterly, with some^iolence, " or you'll compel me to ring the bell." 

Kate looked at her, .but said nothing. 

. "You needn't suppose,” resumed Mrs. Wititterly, " that yoqj looking al me in 
that way, Miss Nickleby, will prevent my saying what I am going to say, which I 
feel to be a religious duty. You needn't direct your glances towards toe " mid 
Mrs. WHitterly, with a sudden burst of spite, "/ am not Sir Mulberry; no, nor 
Lord Frederick Verisopht, Miss Nickleby; nor am 1 Mr. Pyke, not Mr. Pluck 
\ either.” . • 1 _ _ - , v ' 

, ' Kate looked at her again, but less Steadily than before; and resting hersftwf 
. the table covered her eyes with her band. T . 
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" If such thills had been done when / was a young girl," said Mrs. Wititterly 
(this, by the way. must have been soui| little time bd'ore), "1 don't suppose 
anybody would have believed it." * 

* "I don't think they vould/' murmured Kate. " I do not*think anybody would 
believe, i^thout actually knowing it, what I scorn doomed to undergo 1" w 
"Don't talk to me of being doomed to undergo, Miss Nickleby, if^ou please," 
; said Mrs. Wititterly, with a shrillness of tone quite surprising in s<^ groat an 
Invalid. "1 will not be answered, Miss Nickleby. I am not accustomed to be 
'answered, nor will I permit it for an instant. Do you hear?" she added, waiting 
with some apparent inconsistency for an answc^ * 

“I do hear you, ma’am," replied Kate, "with surprise—with greater surprise 
than I can express." 

" I have always considered you a particularly well-behaved y<&ng person iSr^our 
station in life," «aid Mrs. Wititterly; ‘ ‘ and as you are a person of healthy appearance, 
and neat in your dress and so forth, I have taken an* interest in you, do still, 
considering that I owe a sort duty to that respectable old female, your mother. 
For these reasons, Miss Nickleby, I must tell you once for all, and beggituf jou to * 
mind what I say, that I must insist upon your immediately alterisfigt ymir very 
forward behaviour to the gentlemen who visit at this house. It really is not 
becoming/' said Mrs. Wititterly, closing her chaste eyes as she spoke; "it is 
improper—quite improper." * , 

"Oh!” cried Kate, looking upwards and gasping her hands, " js not this, is 
not this too cruel, too hard to bear! Is it not enough that I should have suffered 
as I have, night and day; that I should almost have sunk in my own estimation 
front very shame of having been brought into contact with such people ; but must I _ 
also be exposed to this unjust and most unfounded charge l " 

“ You will have the goodness to recollect, Miss Nickleby," said Mrs. Wititterly, 

"that when yoio use such terms as 'unjust/ and 'unfounded/ you charge me, in 
effect, with stating that which is untrue." 

“ I do," said Kate, with honest indignation. " Whether you make this accusa¬ 
tion of yourself, or at the prompting of others, is alike to me. I say it is vilely, 
grossly, wilfully untrue. Is it possible 1" cried Kate, “that any one of my own 
sex can have sat by an<f not have seen the misery these men have caused me I Is 
it possible that you, ma'am, can have been present and failed to mark the insulting 
freedom that their every look bespoke ? Is it possible that you can have avoided 
seeing, that these libertines, in their utter*disrcspect for you, and lifter disregard of 
all gentlemanly behaviour and almost of decency, have had fjut one object in intro¬ 
ducing themselves here, and that the furtherance of their designs upon a friendless, 
helpless girl, who, without this humiliating confession, might have hoped to receive 
from one so much her senior something like womanly aid and sympathy ? 1 do 
not—I cannot believe it! ” 

If poor Kate had possessed the slightest knowledge of the worM, she certainly 
would not have yentured, even in the excitement to which she had beep lushed, 
upon such an injudicious speech as this. Its effect was precisely what a more 
experienced observer would have foreseen. Mrs. Wititterly received the attack 
upon her veracity with exemplary calmness and listened with the mosta heroic 
fortitude to Kate's account of her own sufferings. But allusion being made to her 
being held in disregard by the fentjjemen, she evinced violent emotion, and this 
blow was no sooner followed up by the remark concerning her seniority, than she 
/ fell bock upon the sofa, uttering dismal screams. 
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* "What is tiie matter!" cried Mr, Wititterly, bouncing into the room. 

“ Heavens, what do I see 1 Julia i Julia/j look up, my life? look up!" 

But Julia*looked dowiQ most perseveimgly, and screamsd still louder! sot Mr. 

' Wititterly rang the bejl, and danced in a frenzied manner round the sofa on which 
Mrs. A^itterly lay; uttering perpetual cries for Sir Tutntty Snuffirn, ajjd never 
once leaving^ff to ask for any explanation of the scene before him. 

V Run for Sir Tumley," cried Mr. Wititterly, menacing the page with'both fists. 
"I knew It, Miss^ickleby," he said, looking round with an air of melancholy 
triumph, "that society has been too much for her. This is all soul, you know, 
cverjubit of it." With this assurance Mr. Wititterly took up the prostrate form of 
Mrs. Wititterly and carried her bodily off to bed. 

Kate waited until Sir Tumley Snuffim had paid his visit and looked in with a 
repuwt^jiat, through the special interposition of a merciful Providence (thus spake 
Sir Tumley), Mrs. Wititterly had gone to sleep. She then hastily attired herself 
for walking, and leaving word that she should return within a couple of hours, 
hurried ailRiy towards her uncle's house. 

r It hg4 been a good day with Ralph Nickleby—cpiitfe a lucky day; and as he 
walked to and fro in his little back room with his hands clasped behind him, adding 
up in his own mind all the sums that had been, or would be, netted from the 
business done since morning, his mouth was drawn into a hard stern smile; while 
the firmness o£ the lines and curves that made it up, as well as the cunning glance 
of his hold bright eye, seemed to tell, that if any resolution or cunning would 
increase the profits, they would not fail to be excited for the purpose. 

"Verygood 1" said Ralph, in allusion, no doubt, to some proceedfng of the 
day ; "he defies the usurer, does he? Well, we shall see. ‘ Honesty is the best 
policy,' is it? We’ll try that, too." 

He stopped, and then walked on afeain. » 

“ He is content,” said Ralph, relaxing into a smile, " to set his known character 
and conduct against the power of money—dross, as he calls it. Wfly, what a dull 
blockhead this fellow must be I Dross toor-dross !—Who's that ? ” 

" Me,” said Newman Noggs, looking in. " Your niece." 

“ What of her ? ” asked Ralph, sharply. 

" She's here." 

‘Here l" 

Newman jerked his head towards his little room, to signify that she was waiting 
there. ^ 0 

“ What does she w$nt ?" asked Ralph. 

" I don't know," rejoined Newman. " Shall I ask! “ he added quickly. 

“ No," replied Ralph.* " Show her in—stay.” He hastily put away a padlocked 
cash-box that was on the table, and substituted in its stead an empty purse. 

■' There," said Ralph, " ttmo she may come in." 

Newman, with a grim smile at this manoeuvre, beckoned the young lady to 
advance, and ‘having placed a chair for her retired; looking stealthily over his 
shotildercAt Ralph as he limped slowTy out. * ' * 

" Well,” said Ralph, roughly enough ; but still with something more of kindness ! 
In his manner than he would have exhibited towards anybody else. " Well, my— 
dew. L What now ? " 

Kate raised her eyes, which were filled with tears; and with an e8ayt:td master - 
bet emotjon strove to speak, but in vain. So drooping her head again, sherertmined ; 
spent. Her face was hidden from his view, but Ralph could see that Pie was weeping. 
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*' I can guess the cause of this I ’ thought ,RaIph, after looking at her for some 
tone m silence " I can—I«can guess the cause Well I Well! —thought Ralph 
—for the moment quite disconcerted, as he touched the anguish of his*bcauiiful 
niece "Where is the harm? only a few tears, and it s an excellent lesson foi her 
—an excellent lesson a - 

"What is the matter? asked Ralph, drawing a chair opposite, and sitting clown 
He was xather taken aback by the sudden firmness with which Kate looked up 
and answered hun * 

* The matter which brings me to you, sir, she stud "is one which should call 
the blood up into your cheeks, mid make you bum to hear, as it docs me to tell wl 
have been wronged my feelings have been outraged, insulted, wounded past all 
healing, and by your friends 

"Friends 1 cued Ralph, sternly "/ have no friends, girl v ^ ^ 

" By the men I saw here, then, returned Kate quukly * If they were no 
friends of yours fitad you knew what they were—oh, the more shnmc on you untie, 
for bringing me among them Io have subjected me to what I was excised to 
here, thiough any misplaced 'confidence or imperfect knowledge of your gigrM , 
would have required some strong excuse but if you did it—as t now believe j ou 
did—knowing them well, it was most dastardly and cruel 
Ralph drew back in utter amazement at this plain speaking, and legarded Kate 
with bis sternest look But she met his gt/e proudly aud firmly and ^though her 
ftte was very pale, it looked more noble and handsome, lighted up ns it wns,4lnn 
it had ever appeared before * 

" I here is some of that boys blood m you, I see said Ralph, speaking in his 
harshest tones, as something m the flashing eye reminded him of Isicholas at their 
last meeting 

" I hope there is 1 rephed^K ate " I should be proud to know it I am young 
uncle and all the difficulties and miseries of my situation have kept it down, but I 
have been roused ID day beyond all endurance, and, come what may, / Mil not, as 
I am your brother s chi Id bear these insults longer 
" What insults girl? demanded Ralph sharply 

“ Remember wh it took pi ice here, and ask yourself, replied Kate, colouring 
deeply "Uncle you ain sure you will-rtltase me from such vile and 

degrading companionship as I am exposed to now I do not mean said Kale, 
hurrying to the old man and laying liei ann upon his shoulder, I do not mean, 
to be angry and violent—I beg your pardon if I have seemed so, deir uncle —but 
you do not know what I have suffered, you%o rot indeed Y^>u cannot tell what 
the heart of a young gul is—I have no right to expect you should , but when X tell 
you I am wretched, and that my heart is breaking, I am sure you will help me I 
am sure—I am sure you will < 

Ralph looked at her for an instant, then turned away his head, and beat his 
foot nervously upon the ground @ 

" I have gone on day after day," said Kate, bending over him, and bfhidly placing 
her little hand m hig, "m the hope that this persecution would cease , I haig gpqe 
on day after day, compelled to assume the appearance of cheerfulness, when I was 
most unhappy. I have had no counsellor, no adviser, no one to protect me. 
Mamma supposes that these are honourable men, rich and distinguished, and 4iow 
can X— how can X undeceive her—when she Is so happy in these, little delusions, 
which am the only happiness she haS? The lady with whom you placed me is not 
t£e person to whom I could confide matters of so much delicacy, and I have come 

R 
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at last to you, tho only Mend I have a^hand—almost the only Mend I have at all— 
to intreat and implore you to assist meg” I 

" NoW tain / assist j|w, child?' 1 sail Ralph, rising from his chair, and paring up 
and down the roonyn his old attitude. 

" ^pu have influence with one of these men, I knmv* rejoined Kajjp. emphati¬ 
cally. “ Would not a word from you induce them to desist from this unmanly 
course ? " * 

“ No,# said Jtalph, suddenly turning ; “ at least—that—I cAtt’t say it, if it 
would.’* 

•U Can’t say it I" 

“ No," said Ralph, coming to « dead stop, and clasping his hahds more tightly 
behind him. " I can’t say it." 

fell back#, step or two, and looked at him, as if in doubt whether she nad 
heard aright. * 

“ We are connected in business," said Ralph, poising himself alternately on his 
toes art& heels, and looking coolly in his niece’s face, “in business, and I can't 
aftbrjl to offend them. What is it after all ? Wo Hhve all our trials, and this is 
one of yours. Some girls would be proud to have such gallants at their feet." 

“ Proud! ” cried Kate. 

“ I don’t say," rejoined Ralph, raising his forefinger, “but that you do right to 
despise tliegi; no, you show your good sense in that, as indeed I knew from the 
first y° u would. Well. In all other respects you are comfortably bestowed. It’s • 
not much *10 bear. If this young lord does dog your footsteps, and whisper his 
drivelling inanities in your cars, what of it ? It’s a dishonourable passion. So be 
it; it won’t last long. Some other novelty will spring up one day, and you will be 
released. In the meantime-” 

“ In the meantime," interrupted Kate, with becoming pride and indignation, “ I 
am to be the scorn of my own sex, and the toy of the other ; justly condemned by 
all women of right feeling, and despised by all honest and hoiioufeble men; sunken 
in my own esteem, and degraded in every eye that looks upon me. No, not if I 
work my fingers to the bone, not if I am driven to the roughest and hardest labour. 
Do not mistake me. I will not disgrace your recommendation. I will remain in 
the house in which it placed me, until I am entitled to l$nve it by the terms of my 
engagement;—though, mind, I see these men no more. When I quit it, I will hide 
myself from them and you, and, striving to support my mother by hard service, I 
Will live at l^st in peace, and trust in pod to help me." 

With these worty she waved her hand, and quitted the room, leaving Ralph 
Nlckleby motionless os a statue. 

The surprise with winch Kate, as she closed the room-door, beheld, close beside 
it, Newman Noggs standing bolt upright in a little niche in the wall, Uke«some 
scarecrow or Guy Faux laid up in winter quarters, almost occasioned her to call 
aloud. But, Newman, laying his finger upon his lips, she had the presence of 
mind to refAtai. 

,4/ Don’t,’’ said Newman, gliding out of his recess, nhd accompanying her across 
v die hall. “ Don’t cty, don’t cry." Two very large tears, by-tbe-byVwere running 
down Newman's face as he sprite. 

' *1 see how it is," said poor Noggs, drawing from his pocket what seemed id fee 
very old duster, and fiping Kate's eyes with-it, as gently os if rite Writ! dtf iitftht. 
V * . V You're giving way »dw. Yes, jga, very good; that's right, I like that. It Ip 
1 right not to give way,before fettb, Yes, yes f Ha.ha, hg i Oh. yeS. Foot Ihi^T 1 
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With these disjointed exclamations, Nevvipan wiped his own ejes with the alive- 
mentioned duster, and, li Aping to the street door, opened it to let her out. 

*' Don’t cry any more," whispered Newmfo. “ I shall s|s you soon. * IU l ha l 
ha i And so shall somebody else too. Yes, yes. Ho! ho 1" g 
u God tyess you," answered Kate, hurrying out, 11 God bless you." j 
“Same to you," rejoined Newman, opening the door again a little v\ay, to say 
so, “ Ha, ha, ha l Ho 1 ho l ho !" 

And Newman Noggs opened the door once again to nod chcertylly, an# laugh— 
and shut it, to shake his head mournfully, and cry. 

Ralph remained in the same attitude till lie hcaid the noise of the closing ds6r, 
when he shrugged his shoulders, and after a few tarns about the room- lusty ut 
first, but gradually becoming slower, as he relapsed into himself—sat down before 
his desk. % **** 

It is one of those problems of hum in nature, whirh mty be lfoteil down, but not 
Solved;—although Ralph* felt no remorse at that moment for Ins conduct towards 
the innocent, true-hearted gill; although his libertine clients had dono^reourly 
what he had expected, precisely what he mo;t wished, and pieusely wlnt would 
tend most to his advantage, still he hated them for doing it, fiom the very bottom 
of bis soul. 

“Ugh!" said Ralph, scowling round, and shakingliis clenched band as the faces 
of^he two profligates rose up before hts mind : “ you shall piy for Out Oil! )ou 
shall pay for this ! ” • 

As the usurer turned for consolation to his books and papers, a performance was 
going on ontside his office-door, which would have occasioned him no small 
surprise, if he could by any means have become acquainted with it. 

Newman Noggs was the sole actor. He stood at a little distance from the door, 
with his face towards it; and with the sleeves of his coat turned back at the wnsts, 
was occupied in bestowing the most vigorous, scientific, and straightforward blows 
upon the empty $ir 

At first sight, this would have appeared merely a wise piecaution in a man of 
sedentaty habits, with the view of opening the chest and strengthening the muscles 
of the arms. But the intense eagerness and joy depicted ip the face of tJewman 
Noggs, which was suffu^d with perspiration; the surptising energy with which he 
directed a constant succession of blows towards a particular panel about five feet 
eight from the ground, and still worked away in the most until mg and persevering 
manner, would have sufficiently explained lo the attentive observer, jjuit his Imagi¬ 
nation was threshing, to within an inch of Bis life, his body's igost active employer 
Mr. Ralph Nickleby. „ 


CHAPTER XXJX. 

• v . 

THE PROCEEDINGS OP NICHOLAS, AND CERTAIN INTERNAL DIVISIONS IN THE 
COMPANY OF MR. VINCENT CRUMMLES. 

* 

The unexpected success and favour with which his experiment at Portsmouth had 
been received, induced Mr. Crummies to prolong his stay in that town for a 
fortnight beyond the petted he had originally assigned for the duration of his visit, 

. T> <% 
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UmC J ! lchola# Pe»<>najed a vast variety of characters with ua- 

80 ma ff y P 00 ? 1 * t0 the tl3eatr « who had never been 
!^ u Sn w e \ th i at ^"benefit was considered by the manager a very promising 
speculation. Nichoks assenting to the terms proposed, the benefit was had, and 
by it realised no less a sum than twenty pounds. * 

Possessed of this unexpected wealth, his first act was to enclose to honest John 
BrOWdie the amount of his friendly loan, which he accompanied with many 

Snn?nil« * ? g i? !tUde a " d ***?*• and many cordial wishes for his matrimonial 
happiness. to Newman Noggs he forwarded one half of the sum he had realised 

en,.-eating him to take an opportunity of hailding it to Kate in secret, and coni 
yeying to her the warmest assurances of his love and affection. He made no 

*!? '“In thC ,^ ay m 7 hl ? h * had Cmployed himseIf * merely informing Newman 
th^. ^ letter addressed to him under his assumed name at the Post Office Ports¬ 
mouth would readily find him, and entreating that worthy friend ro write Si 
particulars of the situation of his mother and sister, and at accoun? of all the grand 
things that Ralph Nickleby had done for them since, his departure from London 

1 jesp^hed” ° Ut ° f SPintS ’ 811(1 Smike ' ° n the ni?ht after thc letter ^ d been 
, n : N °V J " ^joined Nicholas, with assumed gaiety, for the confession would 
h "SUterV^ /m edlniSht; " Iwasthinkin ff about my sister, Smikq." 
"Aye." ^ 

" Is she Sike you ? " inquired Smike. 

" Why, so they say,” replied Nicholas, laughing, " only a great deal handsomer." 

. ? h f ,ir“ St be V ‘ ry beaut ! fu,> ” 5411,3 Smike, after thinking a little while with his 
hands folded together, and his eyes bent upon his friend. 

"Anybody who didn't know you as well as I do, nyr dear fellow, would say you 
were an accomplished courtier," said Nicholas. 1 y 

" I don't even know what that is," replied Smike, shaking his«head. "Shall I 
ever see your sister ? " au 1 

•• To be sure/’ cried Nichole, ; •• we shell all be together one of these dam- 
when we*are rich, Smike." y 

" How is it that you, who are so kind and good to me, liavo nobody to be kind to 
you? asked Smike. " I cannot make that out." " 

"Whir, ft is a long story," replied Nicholas, “and one you would have Kune 
chffieulty .n psmprehending, I fear. £ ham an enemy-yon understand tyha? 

"Oh, yes. I understand that," said Smike. 

•• Well, it Is owing tt him." returned Nicholas. •• He is rleh. and not so easily 

pumshed asyaw old enemy, Mr. Squeets. He is my uncle, but he Is « yfllaln*nd 
has done me wrong. 

Tdi^hh “'" d Smifce ' b “ di " S Wgerly forTOKl - " What Is his name? 

.VJRqJpb—Ralph Nickieby." 

‘‘Ralph Nickleby," repeated Smike. "Ralph. I’ll get that name by heart " 
•da^WW^L 0 ^ * 0 hI,tts ^ f . some twenty "hen a loud knock at the 

Se^ 1>a ‘ ,0,, ■ «.• W* «« 

^Mr Tohlr^ headw ns usurily temmled with 1 very round hat. umaually high ln 
crown, iud curled up quite tight to the brim* On the present oooadouhelroro 
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“ I don't know,” said %nike, shaking his head sorrowfully. '* j think I had 
once; but it's all gone ppwVall gone," • 4 

" Why do you think you lad once ? ” .asked Nicholas, turning quigkly upon hhn 
09 though the answer in some' way helpec^out the purport of his question, 

" Beqgnse 1 could reaaemben when I was a child,” S|id Smike, " but that is very, 
very long ago, or at least it seems so. I was always confused and giddy at that 
place yo» took me from; and could never remember, and sometimes couldn't even 
understand, what they said to me. I—let me see—let me see I '* * 

“ You are wandering now,” said Nichc^as, touching him on the arm. 

“No,” replied his companion, with a vacant look. “I was onlyJhinking 

how-” He shivered involuntarily as he sp*^e. 

“Think no more of that place, {or it is all over,” retorted Nicholas, fixing his eye 
full upon-that of his companion, which was fast settling into an unmeaning stupefied 
gaze, once habitual to him, and common even then. “ WffiSt of the first *dfty you 
went to Yorkshire ? ” t 

“ Eh l ” cried the lad. 

“ That was before you begap to lose your recollection, you know,'P^ald t Nichplas 
quietly. “ Was the weather hot or cold ? '* 

“ Wet," replied the boy. “ Very wet. I have always said, when it has rained 
hard, that it was like the night I came: and they used to crowd round and laugh to 
sec me cry when the rain fell heavily. It was like a child, they said^nnd that made 
me think of it more. I turned cold all over sometimes, for 1 coqjd see myself as I 
was then, coming in at the very same door.” y 

“ As you were then,” repeated Nicholas, with assumed carelessness; “ How was 
that ? ” 

“ Such a little creature,” said Smike, " that they might have had pity and mercy 
upon me, only to remember it.” 

“ You didn’t find yourVay there alone,” remarked Nicholas. 

“ No,” rejoined Smike, “oh no," 

“ Who was with you ? ” 

“ A man—a dark withered man. I have heard .them say so, at the school, and 
I remembered that before. I was glad to leave him, I was afraid of him; but they 
* made me more afraid qjj them, and qsed me harder too.” 

“Look at me,” said Nicholas, wishing to attract his full attention. “There; 
don’t turn away. Do you remember no woman, no kind woman, whcPhung over 
you once, and kissed your lips, and called you her child ? ” 

“ No,’ 1 said the poor creature, shakiiif his head, “ no, never,” * 

. “Nor any house but that house in Yorkshire?" • « 

“No," rejoined the youth, with a melancholy look f “a room—I remember 1 
slept in a room, a large lonesome room at the top of a house, where there was a 
trap-door in the, ceiling, I have covered my head with the clothes often, not to 
see it, for it frightened me: a young child with no one near*at nigfit: and I* used 
to wonder what was on the other side. There was a dock too,km ftld clock in one 
corner. I remember drat. I have never forgotten that room; for wheq I have 
terrible dreams, it comes back, just as it was, 1 see things and people in it that' I 
had never seen then, but there is the room just as it used to be; that never 
changes." * • 

“Will you let me take the bundle now ?" asked Nicholas, abruptly changing the 
theme.* * 

“ No,” said Smike, “"no. Come, let us walk on.” 

Kt 
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He quickened £ia pace as he said this, apparently under the impression that they 
had been standing still during*the whflle of the previous dialogue, Nicholas 
marked him closely, and every word of this conversation remained upon his memory. 

It was by this time within an hour of t noon, and although a dense vapour still 
enveloped the city the^had left, as if the very brentfl of its*busy people hung over 
their schemes of gain and profit, and found greater attraction there than in the quiet 
region above, in the open country it was clear and fair. Occasionally, in %ome low 
spots they fame uppn patches of mist which the sun had not yet driven from their 
strongholds; but these were soon passed, *and as they laboured up the hills beyond, 
it was pleasant to look down, and see how the sluggish mass rolled heavily off, 
before the cheering influence of daf? A broad, fine, honest sun lighted up the 
gteen pastures and dimpled water with the semblance of summer, while it left the 
travellers all the invigorating freshness of that early time of the year. The ground 
seemed elastic under tbeir feet *, the sheep-bells were music to their ears ; and exhi¬ 
larated by exercise, and stimulated by hope, they pushed onward wffti the strength 
of lions. 

The day wor’e on, and all these bright colours subsided, and assumed a quieter 
tint, like young hopes softened down by time, or youthful features by degrees 
resolving into the calm and serenity of age. But they were scarcely less beautiful 
in their slow decline, than they had been in their prime ; for nature gives to every 
time and seasop some beauties of its own ; and from morning to night, as from the 
cradle to the grave, is but a succession of changes so gentle and easy, that we can 
scarcely mark fheir progress. 

To Godaiming they came at last, and here they bargained for two humble beds, 
and slept soundly. In the morning they were astir : though not quite so early as 
the sun : and again afoot; if not with all the freshness of yesterday, still, with 
enough of hope and spirit to bear them cheerily on. 

It was a harder day's journey than yesterday's, for there were long and weary 
hills to climb ; and in journeys, as in life, it is a great deal easier tot ; go down bill 
than up. However, they kept on, with unabated perseverance; and the hill has not 
yet lifted its face to heaven that perseverance will not gain the summit of, at last. 

. They walked upon the rim of the Devil’s Punch Bowl; and Smike listened with 
« greedy interest as Nicholas read the inscription upon the stque which, reared upon 
that wild spot, tells of a murder committed there by night. The grass on which 
they stood^had oitte been dyed with gore ; and the blood of the murdered man 
had run down, drop by drop, into the hollow which gives the place its name. "The 
DeviVs Bowl," thought Nicholas, as he tooked into the void, " never held fitter 
liquor than that l" 

Onward they kept, with Steady purpose, and entered at length upon a wide and 
spacious tract of downs, with every variety of little hill and plain to change their 
verdant surface^ Here, there shot up, almost perpendicularly, into the sky, a height 
so steep as to be hardlf accessible to any but the sheep and goats that fed upon its 
rides, and there, stood a mound of green, sloping and tiering off so delicately, 
and merging so gently into the level gfcound, that you could scarce- define its limits. 
Hills swelling above each other; and undulations, shapely and uncouth, smooth 
and rugged, graceful and grotesque, thrown negligently side by ride, bounded the. 
view in each direction ; while frequently, with unexpected noise, there uprose from 
the ground, a flight of crows, who, cawing arid wheeling round the nearest hilhr, as 
if uncertain of their course, suddenly poised tbemseftes upon the wing and skimmed 
down the long vista of some opening valley, with the speed of light itself, v ~ 
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By degrees, the prospect receded more and more on either hand, find as they had 
been shut out from rich and fctensive scenery, so they emerged once again upon 
the open country. The knwledge that they were drawing near their place of 
destination, gave them Jresh qpurage to*proceed ; bu^ the way had been difficult, 
and they had loitered on the road, and Smike was tired. Thus, twilight had 
already clgsed in, when they turned off the path to the door of a roadside inn, yet 
twelve miles short of Portsmouth. 

" Twelve miles,” said Nicholas, leaning jvith both hands on his*stick, and looking 
doubtfully at Smike. 

" Twelve long miles," repeated the landlord. ## * 

" Is it a good road ? " inquired hjjcholas. % 

“ Very bad," said the landlord. As of course, being a landlord, he would say. 

" I want to get on,” observed Nicholas, hesitating. “ I jclffcely know w*hat to 
do." • 

"Don't let me influence you," rejoined the landlord. “/ wouldn't go on if it 
was me." » 

"Wouldn't you ?" asked Nicholas, with the same uncertainty. ” 

" Not if I knew when I was well off,” said the landlord. And having said it he 
pulled up his apron, put his hands into his pockets, and, taking a step or two 
outside the door, looked down the dark road with an assumption of great indif¬ 
ference. * 

A glance at the toil-worn face of Smike determined Nicholas, $ 0 |Without any 
further consideration he made up his mind to stay where he was. 

The landlord led them into the kitchen, and as there was a good fire he remarked 
that it was very cold. If there had happened to be a bad one he would have 
observed that it was very warm. 

" What can you give usffor supper? ” was Nicholas’s natural question. 

" Why-—whay would you like ?" was the landlord’s no less natural answer. 
Nicholas suggested cold meat, but there was no cold meat—poached eggs, but 
there were no eggs—mutton-chops, but there wasn’t a mutton-chop within three 
miles, though there had been more last week than they knew what to do with, and 
would be an exlraordinaiw supply the day after to-morrow. 

"Then," said Nicholas, " I must leave it entirely to you, as I would have done, 
at first, if you had allowed me." ■» m 

" Why then, I’ll tell you what," rejoined the landlord. " There's a gentleman in 
the parlour that’s ordered a hot beef-steak*pudding and potatoes, at nine. There's 
more of it than he can manage, and I have very little doubt that if I ask leave, you 
can sup with him. I'll do that, in a minute." • • 

"No, no," said Nicholas, detaining him. " I would rather not. I—at least— 
pshaw! why cannot I speak out. Here; you see that I am travelling in a very 
humble manner, and have made my way hither on foot. It is more tlfan probable, 
I think, that the gentleman may not relish my company; and although I am the 
dusty figure you see, I atnftoo proud to thrust myself into his." 

"Lord love you,” said the landlord, "it’s only Mr. Crumnales; he iSnt par¬ 
ticular." 

" Is he not?" asked Nicholas, on wtogemind, to tell tfic truth, the prospect of 
the savoury pudding was making some^^^fsilon. 

" Not Jie," replied the landlord# ‘i^pPlike your way of talking, I know. But 
we’ll soon see all about- that. Just minute.” 

The landlord hurried into the p«U$§ir, without staying for further permission. 
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nor did Nicholas strive to prevent him f wisely considering that supper, tinder the 
circumstance®, was too serious a matter to trifle withf It was not long before thd 
host returned, in a condition of much excitement, f 

" All right," he said in affow voice. “ 1 knew hi wouldt You'll see something 
rather worth seeing, in there. Ecod, how they are a going of it i" 

There was no time to inquire to what this exclamation, which was delivered in a 
very raptvtrous tope, referred; for he had already thrown open the! door of the 
room ; into which Nicholas, followed bytfSmike with the bundle on his shoulder (he 
carried^ about with him as vigilantly as if it had been a sack of gold), straightway 
repaired. *• 

r Nicholas was prepared for something odd, bul not for something quite So odd as 
the sight he encountered. At the upper end of the room, were a couple of boys, 
one of tlfem very taltand the other very short, both dressed as sailors—or at least 
as theatrical sailors, with belts* buckles, pigtails, and pistols complete—fighting 
what is called in play-bills a terrific combat, with two of those short broadswords 
with basket Sits which are commonly used at our jpunor theatres. The shott boy 
had gained a great advantage over the tall boy, who was reduced to mortal strait, 
and both were overlooked by a large heavy man, perched against the corner of a 
table, who emphatically adjured them to strike a little more fire out of the swords, 
and they couldn’t fail to bring the house down, on the very first night. 

"Mr. Vincent Crummies," said the landlord, with an air of great deference, 

M this is the young gentleman." 

Mr. Vincent Crummies received Nicholas with an inclination of the head, some¬ 
thing between the courtesy of a Roman emperor and the nod of a pot-companion ; 
and bade the landlord shut the door and begone. 

"There’s a picture," said Mr. Qrummles, motioning Nicholas not to advance 
and spoil it. "The little ’un lias him ; if the big ’un doesn’t knock under, in three 
seconds, he's a dead man. Do that again, boys." 

The two combatants went to work afresh, and chopped away until the swords 
emitted a shower of sparks: to the great satisfaction of Mr. Crummies, who 
appeared to consider this a very great point indeed. The engagement commenced 
with about two hundred chops administered by the shor^sailor and the tall sailor 
alternately, without producing any particular result, until the short sailor was 
chopped r down ote one knee; but this was nothing to him, for he worked himself 
about on the one knee with the assistance of his left hand, and fought most 
desperately until: the tall sailor cjjjfppe^ his sword out Of his grasp. Now, the 
inference was, that tile short sailor, reduced to this extremity, would give in at once 
And cry quarter, but, instead of that, he all of a sudden drew a large pistol from his 
belt and presented it at the face of the tall sailor, who was so overcome at this (not 
expecting it) that he let the short sailor pick up his sword and begin again. Then 
the. chopping rccomfaenced, and a variety of fancy chops were administered on 
both sides; siichhs chops dealt with the left hand, and under the leg, and over the 
right shoulder, and over the left; afti when the short saitbr mac^e a vigorous cut at 
the tail sailor's legs, which would have shaved them clean off If it had taken effect, 
the tall saijor jumped o'qp the short sailor’s sword, wherefore to balance the matter, 
and make it all fair, the tall sailor administered the same cut and die short sailor 
jumped over his sword, After this, there was a good deal of dodging about, and 
hitching up of the inexpressibles in the absence of braces, and then the short sailor 
(who was the moral character evidently, for. he always had the best of it) made ft 
violent demonstration and closed with the tali sailor, who, after a few unavailing , 
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struggles, went down, andVspired in grept torture as the short dhilor put his foot 
upon his breast, and bored \ hole in him through and through. 

'* That’ll be a double encofy if you take care, boys," said Mr. Crummier. “You 
had bettor get your wijjfl nowfc and chanjfe your clothes.” « 

Having addressed these words to the combatants, ife saluted Nicholas, who then 
observed that the face of Mr. Crummies was quite proportionate in size to his 
body; that he had a very fulbunder-lip, a hoarse voice, as though he were in the 
habit of shouting very much, and very jhort black hair, shaved off n&rly to the 
crown of his head—to admit (as he afterwards learnt) of his more easily wearing 
character wigs of any shape or pattern. # T " 

“What did you think of that, y ?" inquiretftdr. Crummies. 

“ Very good, indeed—capital,” answered Nicholas. s 

“ You won't see such boys as those very often, I think,” saftfrMr. Crummies, 

Nicholas assented—observing that if they were a little better match- 

“ Match!" cried Mr. Crummies. * 

“ I .mean if they were a little more of a size," said Nicholas, explaining himself, 
"Size l” repeated Mr. Crurnmles; “why, it's the essence of the confbat that 
there should be a foot or two between them. How arc you to get up the sympathies 
of the audience in a legitimate manner, if there isn't a little man contending against 
a big one—unless there's at least five to one, and we haven’t hands enough for that 
business in our company.” _ * 

“ I see," replied Nicholas. *'l beg your pardon. That didn’t occur to me, I 
confess.” 

“It's the main point," said Mr. Crummies. “I open at Portsmouth the day 
after to-morrow. If you're going there, look into the theatre, and sec how that’ll 
tell.” 

Nicholas promised to 5do so, if ho could, mid drawing a chair near the fire, fell 
into conversaypn with the manager at once. He was very talkative and cormrtunl- 
Cative, stimulated perhaps, not only by his natural disposition, but by the spirits 
and water he sipped very plentifully, or the snuff he took in large quantities from 
a piece of whity-brown paper in his waistcoat pocket. He laid open his affairs 
without the smallest reserve, and descanted at some length upon the merits of his 
company, and the acquirements of his family: of both of which the two broad¬ 
sword boys formed an honourable portion. There was to be a g^therinjt it seemed, 
of the different ladies and gentlemen of Portsmouth on the morrow, whither the 
father and sons were proceeding (not fir thftoegular season, but*in the course of a 
wandering speculation), after fulfilling an engagement at GUIldford with the greatest 
applause. * • 

“You are going that way?” asked the manager. 

“ Ye-yes," said Nicholas. “Yes, lam.” 

“ Do you know the town at all?” inquired the manager,*vho ge&ned to considd* 
himself entitled to the same degree of confidence as he had hiraselPexhibited. 

“No,"replied Nicholas. • 

‘‘Never there?” 

" Never.” 

Mr. Vincent Crummies gave a short dry cohgb, as much as to say, “If you 
won't be communicative, you won’t;" and took so many pinches of snuff from 
the piece of paper, one after*another, that Nicholas quite wondered where it all 
watt to. 

While he wot thus engaged, Mr. Crummies looked, from time to time, with 
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great interest at Bmike, with whpm he had appeared considerably struck from the 
first. He had now fallen asleep, and, was nodding in'hfc chair. 


“ Excuse saying so,” said the ntanagpr, leaning aver to Nicholas, and inking 
his voice, 41 but what a capital countenance your friend has got! ” 

41 Poor fellow 1” said Nicholas, with a half smile/ " I wish it were a little more 
plump, and less haggard.” 

"Plump 1" exclaimed the manager, quite horrified, “you’d spoil it for ever." 

“ Do yofi think 50 ? " 

44 Think so, sir! Why, as he is now,"‘said the manager, striking his knee em¬ 
phatically ; “ without a pad upon his body, and hardly a touch of paint upon his 
face, he'd make such an actor for*the starved business as was never seen in this 
country. Only let him be tolerably well up in th# Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, 
with the slightest possible dab of red on the tip of his nose, and he'd be certain of 
three rounds the moment he put his head out of the practicable dgor in the front 
grooves O. P." <• 

'* You viewjum with a professional eye," said Nicholas, laughing. 

“And well I may," rejoined the manager. “Itnever saw a young fellbw so 
regularly cut out for that line, since I've been in the profession. And I played the 
heavy children when I was eighteen months old.” 

The appearance of the beef-steak pudding, which came in simultaneously with the 
junior Vincent tflrummlcses, turned the conversation to other matters, and indeed, 
for a time, stopped it altogether. These two young gentlemen wielded their knives 
aifd forks with Scarcely less address than their broadswords, and as the whole party 
were quite os sharp set as either class of weapons, there was no time for talking until 
the supper had been disposed of. 

The Master Crummleses had no sooner swallowed the last procurable morsel of 
food, than they evinced, by various half-suppressed yawn;- and stretchings of their 
limbs, dh.obvious inclination to retire for the night, which Smikc had betrayed still 
more strongly : he having, in the course of the meal, fallen asleepP several times 
while in the very act of eating. Nicholas therefore proposed that they should break 


up at "ttace, but the manager would by no means hear of it; vowing thht he had 
promised himself the pleasure of inviting his new acquaintance to share a bowl of 
punch, and that if he declined, he should deem it very unhandsome behaviour. 

“Let them go," said Mr. Vincent Crummies, “and we'll have it snugly and 
cosily together by file fire." 

Nicholas was xyrt much disposed to sleq? : being in truth too anxious : so, after 
a little demur, he accepted the offer, and having exchanged a shake of the hand 
with the young Crummleses, and the manager having on his part bestowed a most 
affectionate benediction on Smike, he sat himself down opposite to that gentleman 
by the fireside, tb*%ssist in emptying the bowl, which soon afterwards appeared, 
steaming in a manner which was quite exhilarating to behold, and sending forth a 
most grateful apd inviting fragrance. 

But, despite the‘punch and the manager, who told a^variety of Stories, and 
smoked'tobacco from a pipe; and inhaled it in the shape of snfiff, with a most 
astonishing power, Nicholas was absent and dispirited. His thoughts were in his 
old home, and when they severted to his present condition, the uncertainty of the 
, morrow cast a gloom upon him, which his utmost efforts were unable to dispel. 
His attention wandered ; although he heard the manager’s voice, he was dieaf to 
what he said ; and when Mr. Vincent Crummies concluded the history of sonffe long 


adventure with a loud laugh, and an inquiry what Nicholas would have done under 
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the same circumstances, ha was obliged t6 make the best apologjiin his power, and 
to confess his entire igntfraime of all he had been talking about, 

*' Why, so I saw," obslnred Mr. Crummies. " You’re uneasy # in your mind. 
What’s the matter ?” \ * # 

Nicholas could not rtfrain from smiting at the abrftptness of the question; but, 
thinking it scarcely worth while to parry it, owned that he was under some appre- 
hension^lest he might not succeed in the object which had brought him to that part 
of the country. , * 

" And what’s that? ’’ asked the manager. 

“ Getting something to do which will keep me and my poor fellow-traveller in the 
common necessaries of life,” said Nicholas. ••'That's the truth. You guessed it 
long ago, I dare say, so I may as Veil have the credit of telling it you with a gdbd 
grace." • • , • 

"What’s to be got to do at Portsmouth more than anyWhere else ? " asked Mr. 
Vincent Crumbles, melting the sealing-wax on the stem of his pipe in the candle, 
and rolling it out afresh with his little finger. m 

"There are many vessels leaving the port, I suppose,” replied Nicholas. "I 
shall try for a berth in some ship or other. There is meat and drink there, at all 
events.” 

" Salt meat and new rum ; pease-pudding and chaff-biscuits,” said the manager, 
taking a whiff at his pipe to keep it alight, and returning to l«s work of em¬ 
bellishment. 

" One may do worse than that,” said Nicholas, " I can rough ft, I believe, as 
well as most men of my age and previous habits.” 

" You need be able to," said the manager, "if you go on board ship; but you 
won't." 

"Why not?" # 

" Because there’s not a skipper or mate that would think you worth ydur salt, 
when he couldget a practised hand,” replied the manager ; " and they as plentiful 
there as the oysters in the streets." 

"What do you mean?" asked Nicholas, alarmed by this prediction, and the 
confident tone in which it had been uttered. "Men arc not bom able seamen. 
They must be reared, Suppose ? ” 

Mr. Vincent Crummies nodded his head. " They must; but not at "jjpur age, or 
from young gentlemen like you.” * 

There was a pause. The countenance of Nicholas fell, and h$ gazed ruefully at 
the fire. % 

" Does no other profession occur to you, which a young; man of your figurft and 
address could take up easily, and see the world to advanta^p in?” asked the 
manager. T 

" No,” said Nicholas, shaking his head. ■ c » 

" Why, then, I’ll tell you one," said Mr. Crummies, throwing hjj pipe into the 
fire, and raising his voica " The stage." 

" The stage! 'Varied Nicholas, in a voice almost as loud. • * 

" The theatrical profession," said Mr. Vincent Crummies. " I am in the theatrical 
profession myself, my wife is in the theatrical profession, my children are in the 
theatrical profession. Z had a dog that lived and died in it from a puppy ;* and my 
chaise-pony goes on in Timour the Tartar. I’ll bring you out, and your friend too. 
Say the word. I want a novelty.' ’ 

" I don't know anythin|^about*ife" rejoined Nicholas, whose breath had been 
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almost taken awaV, by this sudden proposal. "I neve£ acted a part in my life, 
except at schooj." ^ / * 

" There’s genteel comedy in your walk and manner, juvenile tragedy in your eye, 
and touch-and-go farce in your laugh," saiaMr. Vincegtt Crummies. "You'll do as 
well as if you had thought of nothing else but the lamps, from your birift down¬ 
wards." o 

Nicholas thought of the small amount of small change that would remain in his 
pocket afte r pay ing the tavern bill: and hesitated. 

"Yougfin be useful to us in a hundred ways," said Crummies. "Think what 
capital bills a man of your educatioi^qpuld write for the shop-windows." 

Well, 1 think I could manage that department" said Nicholas. 

" To sure you could,” replied Mr. Crummies. " 1 For further particulars See 
small hancf-bills ‘—v/fc jpight have half a volume in every one of 'em. Pieces too; 
why, you could write us a piece to bring out the whole strength of«the company, 
whenever we wanted one." 

"lam not $iite so confident about that," replied Nicholas. " But 1 dare t say.I 
could scribble something now and then, that would stfit you.” 

" We’ll have a new show-piece out directly," said the manager. " Let me see— 
peculiar resources of this establishment—new and splendid scenery—you must 
manage to introduce a real pump and two washing-tubs.” 

" Into the piece ? ” said Nicholas. 

" Yes,” repli|d the manager. " I bought ’em cheap, at a sale the other day, and 
they’ll come in admirably. That’s the London plan. They look up some dresses, 
and properties, and have a piece written to fit ’em. Most of the theatres keep an 
author on purpose.” 

" Indeed I” cried Nicholas. 

" Oh yes,” said the manager; " a common thing. It'll .took very well in the bills 
in separate lines—Real pumps 1—Splendid pumps!—Great attraction l You don’t 
happen to be anything of an artist, do you? ” 

" That is not one of my accomplishments,’’ rejoined Nicholas. 

"Ah! Then it cant be helped,’’ said the manager. "If you had been, we 
might have had a large woodcut of the last scene for the posters, showing the 
whole depth of the stage, with the pump and tubs in the iftddte ; but however, if 
you’re not,$t can’t^e helped.” 

"What should I get for all this?” inquired Nicholas, after a few moments’ 
reflection. " Cotffd I live by it ? ’’ • 

" Live by it 1 ” said ftie manager. " Like a prince ! With your own salary, and 
your friend’s, and your writings, you'd make a pound a week i ” 

1 ’ You don't say so 1 ” 

" I do indeed, afiefif we had a run of good houses, nearly double the money.” 

Nicholas shrugged Ms shoulders; but sheer destitution was before him ; and if 
he could sumiflon©fortitude to undergo the extremes of want and hardship, for 
what hgd # he rescued his helpless dfearge if it were only^o bear as bard a fate as 
that from which he had wrested him ? It was easy to think of* severity miles as 
nothing, when he was in the same town with the man who had treated him so ill 
and roused his bitterest thoughts ; but now it seemed far enough. What if he went 
abroad, and his mother or Kate were to die the while ? 

Without more deliberation, he hastily declared "that It was a bargain, aqd gave 
, Mr, Vincent Crummies his hand upon it. 
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\ CHAPTER XXIII. • 

' MR. VINCENT CRUMBLES, %VNO OP HIS AFFAIRS, 
DOMESTIC AND THEATRICAL. 

• 

As Mr. Crummies had a strange four-legged animal in the inn stables, which he 
called a pony, and a vehicle of unknown,design, on which he Destowea the appel¬ 
lation of a four-wheeled phaeton, Nicholas proceeded on his journey next morning 
with greater ease than he had expected : thf^nanager and himself occupying the 
front seat: and the Master Crunynleses and Smike being packed together behind, 
in company with a wicker basket defended from wet by a stout oilskin, in which 
were the broadswords, pistols, pigtails, nautical costumes, other professional 
necessaries of the aforesaid young gentlemen. 

The pony took his time upon the road, ancf—possibly in consequence of his 
theatrical education—evinced^every now and then, a strong inclinattfn to lie down. 
However, Mr. Vincent Crummies kept him up pretty well, by jerking therein, and 
plying the whip ; and when these means failed, and the animal came to a stand, the 
elder Master Crummies got out and kicked him. By dint of these encouragements, 
lie was persuaded to move from time to time, and they jogged on (as Mr. Crummies 
truly observe^) very comfortably for all parties. * 

“ He’s a good pony at bottom," said Mr. Crummies, turning to f^icholas. 

He might have been at bottom, but he certainly was not at toppedng that his 
coat was of the roughest and most ill-favoured kind. So, Nicholas merely observed 
that he shouldn't wonder if he was. 

" Many and many is the circuit this pony has gone,” said Mr. Crummies, flicking 
him skilfully on the eyftid for old acquaintance’ sake. " He is quite one of us. 
His mother iyss on the stage.” 

"Was she?" rejoined Nicholas. 

" She ate apple-pie at a circus for upwards of fourteen years, 1 ’ said the manager; 
"fired pistols, and went to bed in a nightcap ; and, in short, took the low comedy 
entirely. His father was a dancer.” 

" Was he at all distinguished?” 

N Not very," said the manager. " He was rather a low sorfcof porf. The fact 
is he had been originally jobbed out by the day, and he never quite got over his old 
habits. He was clever in melodrama tao, but too broad— too Siroad. When the 
mother died, he took the port-wine business.” • , 

"The port-wine business 1" cried Nicholas. • • 

" Drinking port-wine with the clown," said the manager ; "but he was greedy, 
and one night bit off the bowl of the glass, and choked himself,- so his vulgarity was 
the death of him at last.” * * 

The descendant of this ill-starred animal requiring increased attention from 
Mr. Crummies £S he jjfbgressed in his day% work, that gentleman had very little 
time for conversation. Nicholas was thus left at leisure to entertain fiimself with 
his own thoughts, until they arrived at the drawbridge at Portsmouth, when Mr. 
Crummies pulled up. • 

We’ll get down here*’’ said the manager, "and the boys will take him round to 
the stable, and call at my lodgings with the luggage. You had better let yours be 
taken there, for the present.” 

Thanking Mr. Vincent Crummies for his obliging offer, Nicholas jumped out, 
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and, giving Smile his arm, accompanied the manager up High Street on their way 
to the theatre; feeling nervous and uncomfortable eneugfi at the prospect of an 
immediate introduction to a scene so new to him. / 

'' Thcjr passed a greag many bills, pasted againstfthe \^alls and displayed in 
windows, wherein the name£of Mr. Vincent Crummies, Mrs. Vincent CrUmmles, 
Master Crummies, Master P. Crummies, and Miss Crummies, were printed in very 
large letters, and everything else in very small ones ; and turning at length into an 
entry, in $hieh was a strong smell of opingc-peel and lamp-oil, with an under¬ 
current of sawdust, groped their way through a dark passage, and descending a 
step or ftvo, threaded a little maze of ^canvas screens and paint pots, and emerged 
upon the stage of the Portsmouth Theatre. 0 

*" Here we are,” said Mr. Crummies. 

It was net very light, but Nicholas found himself close to the first entrance on 
the prorhpt side, among bare walls, dusty scenes, mildewed clouds, heavily daubed 
draperies, and dirty floors. He ( looked about him; ceiling, pit, boxes, gallery, 
orchestra, fittings and decorations of every kind,—all looked coarse, cold, glqomy, 
and wretched. 

“ Is this a theatre?” whispered Smike in amazement; " I thought it was a blaze 
of light and finery.” 

" Why, so it is," replied Nicholas, hardly less surprised ; but not by day, Smike 
—not by day." f 

The manager's voice recalled him from a more careful inspection of the building, 
to the opposite side of the proscenium, where, at a small mahogany table with 
rickety legs ana of an oblong shape, sat a stout, portly female, apparently between 
forty and fifty, in a tarnished silk cloak, with her bonnet dangling by the strings in 
her hand, and her hair (of which she had a great quantity) braided in a large 
festoon over each temple. 

“Mr. Johnson," said the manager (for Nicholas had given the,name which 
Newman Noggs had bestowed upon him in his conversation with Mrs. Kenwigs), 
" let me introduce Mrs. Vincent Crummies.” 

" I afh glad to see you, sir,” said Mrs. Vincent Crummies, in a sepulchral voice. 
41 1 am very glad to see you, and still more happy to hail you as a promising 
member of our corps." ° 

The ladj^ shook Nicholas by the hand as she addressed him in these terms ; he 
saw it was a large one, but had not expected quite such an iron grip as that with 
which she honoured him. / 

" And this,” said theMdy, crossing to Smike, as tragic actresses cross when they 
obey rf stage direction, "and,this is the other. You, too, are welcome, sir." 

" He'll do, I think, my dear ? " said the manager, taking a pinch of snuff. 

44 He is admirable,” replied the lady. " An acquisition, indeed." 

As Mrs. Vincent Crupimles rccrossed back to the table, there bounded on to the 
stage, from some mysterious inlet, a little girl in a dirty white frock with tucks up to 
the knees, short trousers, sandaled shops, white spencer, pink gauze bonnet, green 
veil and‘curl-papers ; who turned a pirouette, cut twice in the air,* turned another 
pirouette, then, looking off at the opposite wing, shrieked, bounded forward to 
within six inches of the footlights, and fell into a beautiful attitude of terror, as a 
shabby gentleman in an old pair of buff slippers came in at one powerful slide, mid 
chattering his teeth fiercely brandished a waUdng-stic^. 

4 ‘They are going through the Indian Savage and. the Maiden,” said Mis, 
Crummies. 
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" Oh," said the manager, " the little ballet interlude. Very tfood. go on. A 
little this way, if you ple&e,*Mr. Johnson. That'll do. Now l" 

The manager plapped his Hands as a signal to proceed, and the Savage, becoming 
ferocious, made a slide towaqjs the mairan ; but the maiden avoided him jn six 
twirls, aHd came down,°at the end of the last one, updft the very points of her toes. 
This seemed to make some impression upon the savage; for, after a little more 
ferocity and chasing of the maiden into comers, he began to relent, and stroked his 
face several times with his right thumb and four fingers, thcrebyvintimatfng that he 
was struck with admiration of the maiden's beauty. Acting upon the impulse of 
this passion, he (the savage) began to hit himself severe thumps in the chest, and 
to exhibit other indications ^of being desperatelyUn love, which being rather a prosy 
proceeding, was very likely the cause of the maiden's falling asleep; whether it was 
or no, asleep she did fall, sound as a church, on a sloping tank, and the Ravage 
perceiving it, l^pt his left ear on his left hand, and noddeef sideways, to iltimate 
to all whom it might concern that she was asleep athd no shamming. Being left to 
himself, the savage had a dance all alone. Just as hp left off, the majflen woke up, 
rubbed her eyes, got off the batik, and had a dance all alone too—such a daifee that 
the savage looked on in ecstasy all the whilefteud when it was done, plucked from 
a neighbouring tree some botanical curiosity, resembling a small pickled cabbage, 
and offered it to the maiden, who at first wouldn't have it, but on the savage 
shedding tears, relented. Then the savage jumped for joy; th<Hk the maiden 
jumped for rapture at the sweet smell of the pickled cabbage. Then the savage 
and the maiden danced violently together, and, finally, the savage topped down 
on one knee, and the maiden stood on one leg upon his other kn&; thus con¬ 
cluding the ballet and leaving the spectators in a state of pleasing uncertainty 
whether she would ultimately marry the savage, or return to her friends. 

"Very well indeed,” sa^l Mr. Crummies ; “ bravo 1 " 

" Bravo!" cried Nicholas, resolved to make the best of everything. “Beautiful!" 
“This, sir,"Said Mr. Vincent Crummies, bringing the maiden forward, “this 
is the infant phenomenon—Miss Ninctta Crummies." 

“ Your daughter ?" inquired Nicholas. * 

"Mydaughter—my daughter," replied Mr. Vincent Crummies; "the idol of 
every place we go into# sir. We have had complimentary letters about this girl, 
sir, from the nobility and gently of almost every town in Englanc^'' m 
"I am not surprised at that,” said Nicholas; "she must be quite a natural 
genius." 0 • 

" Quite a—— I " Mr. Crummies stopped; language was net powerful enough to 
describe the infant phenomenon. 11 I'll tell you what, he said, "the talent of 
this child is not to be imagined. She must be seen, sir—seen—to be ever so faintly 
appreciated. There ; go to your mother, my dear.” 

“ May I ask how old she is?” inquired Nicholas. , • 

"You may, sir," replied Mr. Crummies, looking steadily in hi^ questioner's face, 
as some men do when ttysy have doubts abqpt being implicitly believed in what 
they are going to my. " She is ten years of age, sir." • *• 

"Not more!" 

" Not a day.” # 

" Dear mel ” said Nicholas, " it's extraordinary." 

It was; for the infant phenomenon, though of short stature, had a comparatively 
aged countenance, and had, moreover, been precisely the same age—not perhaps 
to the full extent of the memory of the oldest inhabitant, but certainly for five good 
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years. But slid had been kept up late every night, and put upon unlimited 
allowance o£gin-and-water from infancy, to prevent her growing tall, end perhaps 
this system of training had produced in the infant Phenomenon these additional 
phenomena ( / * ' , r 

Wfiile this short aialogdJ was going on, tfie gentlemanwho bad erupted the 
savage,‘came up, with his walking shoes on his feet, and his slippers in hishahd, to 
within a few paces, .as if desirous of joining in the conversation Deeming this a 
good opportunity he put in his wqrd. - 

“ Talent there, sir," said the savage, nddding towardg Miss Crummies, 

Nicholas assented, 

• *' Ah I" said the actor,'setting hg‘teeth together, and. drawing in his breath with 
it hissing sound, " sho-oughtn’t to be in the province s^ oughtn’t.” 

" Wha| do you igtdn?" asked the manager. ■ ^ ' ' 

11 1 mean to say," rSplied the other, warmly, " that she is too good for country 
boards, and that she ought to b* in one of. the large houses in Lontfcn or nowhere; 
and 1 tell y^f more, without mincing the matter, that if it wasn't for envy and 
jealousy in some quarter that yoi^know of, she would be. Perhaps you’ll introduce 
me here, Mr. Crummies." v 

"Mr. Folair," said'the manager, presenting-mm to Nicholas. 

" Happy to know you, sir." Mr. Folair touched* the brim of his hat with his 
forefinger, and then shook hands. M A recruit, sir, I understand ?" 

"An unworthy one," replied Nicholas. ' ! 

"Did you'ever see such a set-out as that?" whispered the actor, drawing him 
away, as Crufhmles left them to speak to his wife. 

"As what?" . 

Mr. Folair made a funny face from his pantomime collection, and pointed oyer 
his shoulder. ( 

" You don't mean the infant phenomenon ? " 

"Infant humbug, sir," replied Mr. Folair. "There isn’t a female ehild of 
common, sharpness in a charity school, that couldn't do better than ^hat. She 
may thank her stars she was born a manager's daughter." 

"You seem to take it to heart,” said Nicholas, with a smile. 

"Yes, by Jove, and well I may," said Mr. Folair, drawing his arm through his, 
and walking him up and down the stage. “ Isn’t it enough t0 make a man crusty 
to see that little* Sprawler put up in the best business every night, and actually 
keeping money out of the house by being t forced down people's throats, whilst other 
people are passed ovqr ? Isn't it extraordinary to sag a man's confounded, family 
conceit blinding him, eyey to his own interest ? Why I know of fifteen and six¬ 
pence that came to Southampton one night last month to see rad dance the High¬ 
land Fling; and what’s the consequence? I’ve neve| been put up in it since*-*, 
never once—while thp ' infant phenomenon' has been grinning through artificial 
fiowers at fiye people and. a baby in the pit, and two boys in the gallery every 
Wght." * * ’ 

" IF fcmay judge from what I have seen of you," said Nicholas, " you must bo 
a valuable member of the company.’’ 

" Oh 1" replied hgg, Folair,- beating his slippers together, tokno^Uw dust out * 
" I can come it pretty well—nobody better, perhaps, lo fty own ftg£~but having 
such business as one gets' here, is like putting lead en one's fc#t instead of; shaft, 
and dancing in fetters without the credit of it. Holloa l old fellow, how are you?" 

' The,gentlema» addnssed in l . . . . - -- ^ ^ 
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it very much, on one sidegwith the back pJct forward* in consequence of it*» being 
the least rusty ; round his neck he wore a flaming red wopted comforter* whereof 
the straggling ends peeped out beneath his threadbare Newmarket coat, which was 
very tight and buttoned, alt the way up. He carried in his hand one" 1 dirty glove, 
and a ch&p dress cane with a glass handle; in short, his whole appearanas was 
unusually dashing, mid demonstrated a far more scrupulous attentiortRo his toilet, 
than he was in the habit of bestowing upon it. 

" Good evening, sir,” said Mr. Folair, taking off the tall hat,'and running his 
fingers through his hair, " 1 bring a communication. Hem i" 

“From whom, and what about?" inquired^Nicholas. "You are unusually 
mysterious to-night." 

" Cold, perhaps," returned Mr. Folair; "cold, perhaps. That is the fauUof 
my position—not of myself, Mr. Johnson. My position as a mutual friend require* J 
it, sir." Mr. Felair paused with a most impressive look, and diving into the hat 
before noticed, drew from thence a small piece of whity-brown paper.^uriously 
folded, whence he brought forth a note which it had served to keep clean, and 
handing it over to Nicholas, stud : 

" Have the goodness to read that, sir." 

Nicholas, in a state of much amazement, took the note and broke the seal, 
glancing at Mr. Folair as‘ he did so, who, knitting his brow and pursing up his 
mouth with great dignity, was sitting with his eyes steadily fixed upon the ceiling. 

It was directed to blank Johnson, Esq., by favour of Augustus Folair* Esq. ; and 
the astonishment of Nicholas was in no degree lessened, when he found it to be 
couched in the following laconic terms: 

* Mr. I^enville presents his kind regards to Mr. Johnson, and will feel obliged If 
he will inform him at what Tiour to-morrow morning it will be most convenient to 
him to meet Mr«L. at the theatre, for the purpose of having his nose pulled in the 
presence of the company. 

" Mr. Lenvillc requests Mr. Johnson not to neglect making an appointment as 
he has invited two or three professional friends to witness the ceremony, and cannot 
disappoint them upon any account whatever. 

" Portsmouth, Tuesday night." 

Indignant as he was at this impertinence, there was something so exquisitely 
absurd in such a cartel of defiance, that Nicholas was obliged to rfitc his lip and 
read the note over two or three times before he could mustcr^ufficient gravity and 
sternness to address the hostile messenger, who had not ttiken his eyes from the 
ceiling, nor altered the expression of his face in the slightest degree. 

" Do you know the content^of this note, sir ? " he asked, at length. 

" Yes," rejoined Mr. Folair, looking round for an instant, and immediately 
carrying his eyes back again to the ceiling. • 

"And how dare you bring it here, sir?" feked Nicholas, tearing it into very 
little pieces, and jerking it in a shower towards the messenger. " Had you noTSar 
of being kicked downstairs, sir? " 

Mr. Folair turned his head—now ornamented with several fragments of thg note 
—towards Nicholas, and with the same imperturbable dignity briefly replied " No." 

“ Then," said Nicholas, takingRip the tall hat and tossing it towards the door, 
" you had bewerfoUow that article of your dress, sir, or you may find yourself very 
disagreeably deceived, and that within a dozen seconds," 
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" I say, Johnson/' Remonstrated \fc\ Folair, suddenly losing ah hi? dignity* 
"none of dint, j'ou kno\\ No tricks J-th a gentleman's wardrobe." 


" Leave the room," returned Nicholas, 
on such an errand, you scoundrel ? " 

9 * PnrtK I nn/sli I 11 Vfr TTAlair 11 


How could you presume to come here 


" Pooh 1 pooh 1" said Mr. Folair, unwinding his comforter, and ^gradually 
getting himlfrlf out of it. " There—that’s enough." 


" Enoygh I" cried Nicholas, advancing towards him. *' Take yourself off, sir." 
" Pooh I pooh 1 ! J tell you,” returned Mr. Folair, waving his hand in deprecation 
u f,„ n y further wrath ; " I wasn't in earnest. I only brought it in joke.” 


" You had better be careful how<you indulge in such jokes again," said Nicholas, 
or you may find an allusion to pulling noses rather a dangerous reminder for the 
of your facetiousness. Was it written in joke too, pray ? " 

"No, no, thatVthe best of it," returned the actor; "right down earnest— 
honour bright." r 


Nichotss could.not repress a smile at the odd figure before him, which, at all 
times^mote calculated to provoke mirth than anger, was especially ro. at that 
moment, when, with one knee upon the ground, Mr. Folair twirled his old hat round 


upon his hand, and affected the extremest agony lest any of the nap should have 
been knocked off—an ornament which, it is almost superfluous to say, it had not 


boasted for ijaany months. 

" Gome, sir," said Nicholas, laughing in spite of himself, “have the goodness 
to explain.'** 


Why, I’ll tell you how it is," said Mr. Folair, sitting himself down in a chair 
with great coolness. " Since you came here, Lenville has done nothing but second 
business, and, instead of having a reception every night as he used to have, they 
have let him come on as if he was nobody." 

" What do you mean by a reception? " asked Nicholas. 

" Jupiter !" exclaimed Mr. Folair, " what an unsophisticated shepherd you are, 
Johnson! Why, applause from the house when you first come on. So he has gone 
on night after night, never getting a hand and yon getting a couple of rounds at 
least, and sometimes thred, till at length he got quite desperate, and had half a 
mind last night to play Tybalt with a real sword, and pink you—not dangerously, 
but just enough to lay you up for a month or two." * 

" Very considerate," remarked Nicholas. 


u Yes » 1 think’it was under the circumstances ; his professional reputation being 
at stake," sahf Mr. Folair, quite Seriously. " But his heart failed him, and he cast 
about for some other way of annoying you, and making himself popular at the 
same time—for that's the point. Notoriety, notoriety..is the thing. Bless you, if 
he had pinked you," stud Mr. Folair, stopping to make a calculation in his mind, 
" it would have been worth—ah, it would have beqp worth eight or tea shillings a 
week to him. All tKfc town would have come to see the actor who pearly killed a 
man by mistake ; I shouldn't wonder if it had got him an engagement in London, 
H^evqr, he was obliged to try some other mode of getting popular, and this qne 
occurred to him. It’s a clever idea, really. If you had shewn the white feather 
land let him pull your nose, he'd have got it into the paper; if you. had sworn the 
peace* against him, it would have been in the paper too, and he'd have just as 
much talked about as you— don’t you see ?” , , - > - '• ( 

",*■ 6h certainly," rejoined Nicholas; “but suppose I were to turn the tables ituj 
pnfl kit nose, what then ? Would that make, his fortune?" . , 

" ? Why, X don't think it would,** replied Mr. Folair, scratching his beadi *be-. 
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cause there wouldn't beauty romance ab|ut it, and he wouldn’t be favourably 
known. To tell you the truth though, h| didn't caleulafc much upon that, for 
you're always. sp mild-spoken, and are so popular among the women, that we 
didn't suspect you pf shewing fight. If you did, however, he has a way of getting 
out of it etstly, depend upon that." # 

" Has he?” rejoined Nicholas. “ We will try, to-morrow mor^pg. In the 
meantime, you can give whatever account of our interview you like best. Good¬ 
night.” • • 

As Mr. Folair was pretty well known among his fellow-actors for a man whe^ 
delighted in mischief, and was by no means scrupulous, Nicliolas had not nlTTcK 
doubt but that he had secretly prompted the tragedian in the course he had taken, 
and,, moreover, that he would have carried his mission with a very high hand if he 
had not been disconcerted by the very unexpected demonstration? with wliicMPlflfd 
been received, alt was not worth his while to be serious with him however, so he 
dismissed the pantomimist, with a gentle hint that if he offended again it^ould be 
under the penalty of a broken head; and Mr. Folair, talcing the caution in exceed¬ 
ingly good part, walked away to confer with his principal, and give such an amount * 
, of his proceedings as he might think best calculated to carry on the joke. 

He had no doubt reported that Nicholas was in a state of extreme bodily fear; 
for when that young gentleman walked with much deliberation down to the theatre 
next morning at the usual hour, he found oil the company osscmbWd in evident 
expectation, and Mr. Lenvillc, with his severest stage face, sitting maj^ticalfy on a 
table, whistling defiance. 

Now the ladles were on the side of Nicholas, and the gentlemen (being jealous) 
were on the side of the disappointed tragedian ; so that the latter formed a little 
group about the redoubtable Mr. Lenville, and the former looked on at a little 
distance in some trepidation and anxiety. On Nicholas stopping to salute them, 
Mr. Lenville lathed a scornful laugh, and made some genctal remark touching 
the natural history of puppies. 

“Oh l” said Nicholas, looking quietly round, “ are you there?" 

“Slave 1" returned Mr. Lenville, flourishing his right arm, and approaching 
Nicholas with a theatrical stride. But somehow he appeared just at that moment 
a little startled, as if Nitholas did not look quite'so frightened as he had expected, 
and came all at once to an awkward halt, at which the assembled ladies burst into 
a shrill laugh. 

“ Object of my scorn and hatred l" salt*Mr. Lenville, “ I hold yetn contempt," 

N icholas laughed in very unexpected enjoyment of this fferformance; and the 
ladies, by way of encouragement, laughed louder than before; whereat Mr. Len-* 
ville assumed his bitterest smile, and expressed his, opinion that they were 
“minions." ^ 

“But they shall not protecrye 1" said the tragedian, taking an upward look at 
Nicholas, beginning at his boots and ending at the crown of his h^d, and then a 
downward one, beginning at the crown of h# head, and ending at his boots-— 
which two looks, *as everybody knows, express defiance on the stage. ° They"SbaIl 
not protect ye—boy?" 

,, Thus speaking, Mr. Lenville folded his arras, and treated Nicholas to that ex¬ 
pression of face-with which, in melo-draraaric performances, he was id the habit of 
regarding the tyrannical kings When they said, "Away with him to the deepest 
dungeon beneath the castle moatand which, accompanied with a Uttle jingling of 
fetters, had been known, to produce great affects in its time. 
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Whether it was the.ubsence of the filters or not, it ingle no very deep impression 
oti Mr. i^nville’s acmprsary, howevcf, but rather seemed to Increase the good 
humour expressed in nis countenance; in which Stage of the contest, one or two 
gentlemen, who haA cotnc out expressly to witness the pulling of Nicholas’s nose, 
grcvMmpatient, murmuring that if it were to be done at all it had bettef be done at 
once, and tjjat if Mr. Lenville didn’t mean to do it he had better say so, and not 
keep them waiting there. Thus urged, the tragedian adjusted the cuff of his right 
coat-sleeve for the performance of the operation, and walked in a very stately 
^manner up to Nicholas, who suffered him to approach to within the requisite 
^ Stance, and then, without die smallest discomposure, knocked him down. 

Before the discomfited tragddftn could raise his head from the boards, Mrs. 
Lenville (who, as has been before hinted, was in an interesting state) rushed from 
W& ’K.ar rank of 1 ladies, and uttering a piercing scream threw herself upon the 
body. • » 

" Dc^you sec this, monster? Do you see thist" cried Mr. Lenville, sitting up, 
and pointing to his prostrate lady, who was holdin^him very tight rounjl the waist. 

*^Jome,’’ said Nicholas, nodding his head, “apologise for the insolent note you 
wrote to me last night, and waste no more time in talking.” 

“ Never 1 ” cried Mr. Lenville. 

"Yes—yes—yes—" screamed his wife. “For my sake—for mine, Lenville— 
forego all idle forms, unless you would see me a blighted corse at your feet." 

“This ij> affectingl" said Mr. Lenville, looking round him, and drawing the 
back of his hand across his eyes. “The ties of nature are strong. The weak 
husband and the father—the father that is yet to be—relents. 1 apologise." 

“ Humbly and submissively?" said Nicholas. 

“ Humbly and submissively," returned the tragedian, scowling upwards. “But 
only to save her—for a time will come-" ** 

“Very good," said Nicholas; “I hope Mrs. Lenville may have a good one; 
and when it does come, and you are a father, you shall retract it if you have the 
courage. There. Be careful, sir, to what lengths your jealousy carries you another 
time; and be careful, also, before you venture too far, to ascertain your rival's 
temper." With this parting advice Nicholas pj§ked up Mr. Lenville's ash stick 
which had flown out of his hand, and breaking it in half.uhrew him the pieces and 
.withdrew, bowing slightly to the spectators as he walked out. 

The profoundest deference was paid to Nicholas that night, and the people who 
had been mog anxious to have his nosaspulled in the morning, embraced occasions 
of taking him aside,, sand telling him with great feeling, how very friendly they took 
it that he should have Rented that Lenville so properly, who was a most unbearable 
fellow, and on whom they had all, by a remarkable coincidence, at one time or 
other contemplated the infliction of condign punishment, which they had only been, 
restrained from administering by considerations (j^mercy; indeed, to judge from 
the invariable termination of all these stories, there never was such a charitable and 
kind-heartedHet of pet$le as the male members of.Mr. Crummies’s .company. 

.Nicholas bore his triumph, as he had his success in the little vftrld of the theatre, 
with the utmost moderation and good humour. The crest-fallen Mr. Lenville 
made an expiring effort to obtain revenge by sending a boy into the gallery to hiss, 
but Me fell a sacrifice to popular indignation, and was promptly turned out without 
having his money back. v 

“Well, Smike," said Nicholas, wheft the first piece was over, and he hod almost 
finished dressing to go home, “ fs there any letter yet ?" 
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11 Yes," replied Smike^" I got this one Aom the post-oti 

“From Newman Noggs," said Nichols, casting hisj^ye upon the crampel 
direction; “it’s no easy matter to make his writing out. Let me sec-let me 
see.” # • 

• By din# of poring over the letter for half an hour, he contrived to make fiimsdf 
master of the contents, which were certainly not of a nature to set his*nind at ease. 
Newman took upon himself to send tack the ten pounds, observing ttyt he had 
ascertained that neither Mrs. Nickleby nor Kate was in actual wdht of money at the 
moment, and that a time might shortly come when Nicholas might want it 
He entreated him not to be alarmed at what he was about to say there wasno 
bad news—they were in good health-but he thought circumstances might occur, 
or were occurring, which would render it absolutely necessary that Kale should 
have her brother's protection, and if so, Newman said, he weuld write tcHmnto 
that" effect, either by the next post or the next but one. 

Nicholas read this passage very often, and the more he thought of it tl^more he 
began to f^ar some treachery upon the part of Ralph.' Once or twice he felt tempted 
to repair to-London at all hazards without an hour's delay, but a little rcftficiion'* 
assured him that if such a step were necessary, Newman would have spoken out 
and told him so at once. 

" At all events I should prepare them here for the possibility of my going away 
suddenly,” said Nicholas ; "I should lose no time in doing that.” the thought 
occurred to him, he took up his hat and hurried to the green-room, « * 

“ Well, Mr. Johnson," said Mrs. Crummies, who was seated there in full regal 
costume, with the phenomenon as the maiden in her maternal arms, "next week 
for Ryde, then for Winchester, then for^—” 

“ I have some reason to fear," interrupted Nicholas, *' that before you leave here 
my career with you will hale closed." 

“ Closed i ” eyed Mrs. Crummies, raising her hands in astonishment. 

"Closed l” cried Miss Sncvellicci, trembling so much in her tights that she 
actually laid her hand upon the shoulder of the manageress for support. 

" Why, he don’t mean to say he’s going! ” exclaimed Mrs. Gruddcn, making her 
way towards Mrs. Crummies. " Hoity, toity I nonsense.” 

The phenomenon, bdfhg of an affectionate nature and moreover excitable, raised 
a loud cry, and Miss Belvawney and Miss Bravassa actually shed tears. Even the 
male performers stopped in their conversation, and echoed the word " Going! ” 
although some among them (and they hackbeen the loudest in their longratulations 
that day) winked at each other as though they would not be sorry to lose such a 
favoured rival; an opinion, indeed, which the honest Mw Folair, who was ready 
dressed for the savage, openly stated in so many words to a demon with whom he 
was sharing a pot of porter. 

Nicholas briefly said that tfe feared it would be so, although he could not yet 
speak with any degree of certainty; and getting away as^goon as Jje could, went 
home to con Newman's letter once more, and Sffcculate yfm it afresh. 

How trifling aft that had been occupying his time and thoughts for mahy #&ks 
seemed to him during that sleepless night, and how constantly and incessantly 
present to his imagination was the one idea that Kate in the inidst of som§ great 
trouble and distress might even then be looking—and vainly too—for him 
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CHAPTER . XXX. 

FESTIVITIES ARE HELD IN HONOUR OR NICHOLAS, WHO SUDDENLY WITH¬ 
DRAWS HIMSELF FROM THE SOCIETY OF M». VINCENT CRUMBLES AND 

HIS THEATRICAL COMPANIONS. 

• 

Mr. Vincent Crummles was no sooner acquainted with the public annmmee- 
which Nicholas had made relative to the probability of his shortly ceasing to 
be a member of the company, tha%he evinced many tokens of grief and consterna¬ 
tion ; and, in the extremity of his despair, even held out certain vague promises of 
improvement not only in the amount of his regular salary, but also in the 
contingent emolunfents appertaining to his authorship. Finding Nicholas bent 
upon quitting the society—for he had now determined thaf, evtn if no further 
tidings tame from Newman, he would, at all hazards, ease his mind by repairing 
to London and ascertaining the exact position of^iis sister—Mr. Crummies was 
fain to contenf himself by calculating the chances of his coming back again, and 
taking prompt and energetic measures to make the most of him before he went 
away. 

" Let me^ee," said Mr. Crummies, taking off his outlaw’s wig, the better to 
arrive»at a cool-headed view of the whole case. “ Let me see. This is Wednesday 
night. Wrfll have posters out the first thing in the morning, announcing positively 
your last appearance for to-morrow." 

“But perhaps it may not bo my last,apjtearance, you know," said Nicholas. 

'* Unless I am summoned away, I should be sorry to inconvenience you by leaving 
before the end of the week." # 

" So much the better," returned Mr. Crummies. “ We can have positively your 
last appearance, on Thursday—re-engagement for one night more/son Friday—and, 
yielding to the wishes of numerous influential patrons, who were disappointed in , 
obtaining seats, on Saturday. That ought to bring three very decent houses.” 

“Then I am to make three last appearances, am I?" inquired Nicholas, smiling. 

“ Yes," rejoined the manager, scratching his head with an air of some vexation ; 

*• three is not enough, and it’s very bungling and irregula? not to have more,-but if 
we can’t help it we can't, so there's no use in talking. A novelty would be very 
desirable. You couldn’t sing a comic song on the pony's back, could you?" 

" No," refined Nicholas, " I couldn’t^ndeed.’’ 

u It has drawn money before now," said Mr. Crummies, with a look of disap¬ 
pointment. " What dSTyou think of a brilliant display of fireworks?" 

“ That it would be rather expensive," replied Nicholas, dryly. 

" Eighteenpence would do it,” said Mr. Crummfgs. •* You on the top of a pair 
of steps with the pheftomenon in an attitude; 'Farewell' on a transparency behind, 
and nine people at tlvpmngs with a squib in each hand —all the dozen and a half 
goijjg off at once—it would be ver^grand—awful from the front, duite awful." 

As Nicholas appeared by no means impressed with the solemnity of the proposed 
.. effect, but, On the contrary, received the proposition in a most irreverent manner 
and laughed at it very heartily, Mr. Crummies abandoned the project In US birth, 

; and gloomily observed that they must make up the best bill they could With 
combats and hornpipes, and so stick to the legitftaate drama. > > . , V/. - * 

For the purpose of carrying this object into instant execution, the manager at 
once repaired to. a small dressing-room adjacent, where Mrs. Crummies was then 
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occupied in exchanging habiliments of Jmelo-dramatic Avprcis fur the ortlin.arv 
attire of matrons in the nineteenth century.* And with thAaswtance of this lady 
and tl}e accomplished Mrs. Grudden (who had quite a genius for making out bills', 
fieing a great hand at throwing in the notes of admiration, an<f knowing from long 
experience exactly where the largest capitals ought to go), he seriously applied 
himself to the composition of the poster. 4 

* Heigho I sighed Nicholas, as he threw himself back in the prompter's chair, 
U^graphing the needful directions to Smike, who had been*playing a meagi e 
tailor in the interlude, with one skirt to his coat, and a little pocket handkercl^j^i 
with a large hole in it, and a woollen nightcap, qpd a red nose, and other distinctive^ 
marks peculiar to tailors on the stage. " Heigho i 1 wish all this were over." 

“ 0ver > Mr ■ Johnson!" repeated a female voice behind him, in a kind of plaintive 
surprise. 

" It was an tfligallant speech, certainly," said Nicholas, looking up to see who 
the speaker was, and recognising Miss Snevellicci. " I would not have m^e it if I 
had known you had been withjp hearing." 

"What a dear that Mr. Digby is I" said Miss Snevellicci, as the bailor wflltt off'* 
on the opposite side, at the end of the piece, with great applause. (Smike’s 
theatrical name was Digby.) 

" I’h tell him presently, for his gratification, that you said so," returned Nicholas. 

"Oh you naughtf thing!" rejoined Miss Snevellicci. "I don’t k^ow, though, 
that I should much mind his knowing my opinion of him ; with some qfhef people, 

indeed, it might be-" Here Miss Snevellicci stopped, as though waiting to be 

questioned, but no questioning came^for Nicholas was thinking about more serious 
matters. 

"How kind it is of you, £ resumed Miss Snevellicci, after a short silence, "to sit 
waiting hei*e for him night after night, night after night, no matter how tired you 
arc; and taldngaso much pains with him, and doing it all witli as much delight and 
readiness as if you were coining gold by it I" 

" He well deserves all the kindness I can show him, and a great deal more," said 
Nicholas. " He is the most grateful, single-hearted, affectionate creature, that ever 
breathed." 

"So odd, too," remaned Miss Snevellicci, " isn't he?" 

"God help him, and those who have made him so, be is indeed," rejoined 
Nicholas, shaking his head. 

" He is such a devilish close chap," sa?d Mr. Folair, who^had cup a little 
before, and now joined in the conversation. " Nobody can ever get anything out 
of him." * " 

“ What should they get out of him?" asked Nicholas, turning round with some 
abruptness. 

" Zooks! what a fire-eater you are, Johnson I" returned Mr. Folatr, pulling up 
the heel of his dancing shoe. " I’m only talking of the,patural qpriosity of the 
people here, to kyow what he has best about S. his life." 

" Poor fellow 1 it is pretty plain, I should think, that he has not the intellect to 
have been about anything of much importance to them or anybody else," said 
Nicholas. • 

"Ay," rejoin^ the actor, contemplating the effect of his face in a lamp reflector, 
"but that involves the whole queition, you know." 

“ What question?" asked Nicholas. 

" Why; the who he is at>d what he is, and how you two, who are so different, 
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came to be fitic^ ^losecompanions," replied Mr. Folair,Relighted with the oppor¬ 
tunity of,saying kmietn^ig disagreeable “ That's in everybody’s mouth." 

■ '' The | everybody of the theatre, I suppose? " said Nicholas, contemptuously. 

* " In ft and out oftt, too," replied the actor. “ Why, yqji know, Lenville says—" 

“T thought Thad silenced him ■effectually," interrupted Nicholas, reddening. 

"Perlwpt you have,” rejoined the immovable Mr. Folair; “if you have; he 
said this r before he was silenced; Lenville says that you're a regular stick of an 
actor, and that it's only the mystery about you that has caused you to go down with 
people here, and that Crummies keeps it up for his own sake; though Lenville 
says he don't believe there's anything at all in it, except your having got into a 
scrape and run away from somewhere, for doing something or other." 

" Oh l" said Nicholas, forcing a smile. 

’"’Gnat's a part r cf what he says," added Mr. Folair. “ I mention it as the friend 
of both parties, and in strict confidence, /don’t agree with bimnyou know. He 
says ha^pkes Digby to be more knave than fool; and old Fluggers, who does the 
heavy business you know, he says that when he^ delivered messages at Covent 
* * Garijfen the season before last, there used to be a pickpocket hovering about the 
coach-stand, who had exactly the face of Digby; though, as he very property says, 
Digfcy may not be the same, but only his brother, or some near relation." 

"Oh!" cried Nicholas again. 

“■^es," sf.id Mr. Folair, with undisturbed calmness, “that's what they say. I 
thought I’d tell you, because really you ought to know. Oh ! here's this blessed 
phenomenon at last. Ugh, you little imposition, I should like to—quite ready, my 
darling—humbug—Ring up Mrs. G., arid let the favourite wake ’em." 

Uttering in a kmd voice such of the latter allusions as were complimentary to the 
unconscious phenomenon, and giving the rest in a confidential “aside" to 
Nicholas, Mr. Folair followed the ascent of the curtail! with his eyes, regarded with 
a sneer the reception of Miss Crummies as the Maiden, and, falling back a step or 
two to advance with the better effect, uttered a preliminary howl, and "went on " 
chattering his teeth and brandishing his tin tomahawk as the Indian Savage. 

" So these are some of the stories they invent about us, and bandy from mouth 
to mouth 1" thought Nicholas. “ If a man would commit an inexpiable offence 
against any society, large or small, let him be successful They will forgive him 
any crime but that." 

“You surely don’t mind what that malicious creature says, Mr. Johnson?" 
observed M&. Snevellicci in her most warning tones. 

“ Not I," replied Nicholas. “ If I were going to remain here, I might think it 
worth my while to embroil myself. As it is, let them talk till they are hoarse. But 
here," added Nicholas, as Smike approached, “ here comes the subject of a portion 
of their good-nature, so let he and I say good-njght together." 

“ No, I will not let either of you say anything of the kind,” said Miss Snevellicci. 
“You must gome home and see mamma, who only came to Portsmouth to-day, 
and is dying to behold you. Ledjuny dear, persuade Mr. J ohnson." 

’■"'Oh, I'm sure," returned Miss Ledrook, with considerable vivacity, “ if you 
cap't persuade him-" Miss Ledrook said no more, but intimated, by a dex¬ 

terous playfulness, that if Miss Snevellicci couldn’t persuade him, nobody could. 

'vfttr. and Mrs. Lillyvlck have taken lodgings in our house, and share our 
sitting-room for the present," said Miss SneveUieci. “ Won’t that indpce ypu?" ' 
“Surely," returned Nicholas, “I can require no possible inducement beyo&l 
ydur invitation." 
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"Oh no! I dare say,’* rejoined Miss apevellicci. . An M Miss Ledrook said . 
" Upon my word 1 11 Up^fn which Miss Snevellicci said th* Miss'Ledreok was a 
; giddy thing; and Miss Ledrook said that Miss Snevellicci needn't colour wp quite* * 
so much*, and Miss Snevellicci beat Miss Ledrook, and Miss fLedrook beat Miss 
Snevellicci * * ’ . f . 

- "Comd,” said Mis Ledrook, "it’s high time we were there, or w£shall have 
poor Mrs. Snevellicci thinking that you’ve run away with her daughter, Mjr, John¬ 
son ; and then we should have a pretty todo." * 

** My dear Led,” remonstrated Miss Snevellicci, " how you do talk!" 

Miss Ledrook made no answer, but taking Smikc’s arm in hers, left her friend 
and Nicholas to follow at their pleasure ; which if pleased them, or rather pleased 
Nicholas, who had ho great fancy for a tite-h-tlte under the circumstances, to do 
at once. #• •*** ** 

There were no^ wanting matters of conversation when they reached the street, 
for it turned out that Miss Snevellicci had a small basket to carry home, agjl Mies 
Ledrook a small bandbox, both containing such minor articles of theatrical 
costume as die lady performers Usually carried to and fro every evening. NicUjhvs 1 
would insist upon carrying the basket, and Miss Snevellicci would insist upon 
carrying it herself, which gave rise to a struggle, in which Nicholas captured the 
basket and the bandbox likewise. Then Nicholas said, that he wondered what 
could possibly be inside the basket, and attempted to peep in, whereat Ifiiss Sncvel- 
• licei screamed, and declared that if she thought he had seen, she wag sure she 
should faint away. This declaration was followed by a similar attempt on the 
bandbox, and similar demonstrations on the part of Mias Ledrook, and then both 
ladies vowed that they wouldn't move a step ftirthcr until Nicholas had promised 
that he wouldn’t offer to peep again. At last Nicholas pledged himself to lietray 
no further curiosity, and th^r walked on : both ladies giggling very much, and 
declaring that the^ never had seen such a wicked creature in all their born days— 
never. 

Lightening the way with such pleasantry as this, they arrived at the tailor’s housi 
In no time; and here they made quite a little party, there being present, besides 
Mr. Liltyvick and Mrs. I.illyvick, not only Miss Snevellicci's mamma, but her papa 
also. And an uncommoilty fine man Miss Snevellicci's papa was, with a hook nose, 
and a white forehead, and curly black hair, and high cheek-bones, and altogether 
quite a handsome face, only a little pimply, as though with drinking, flc lmd a 
very broad chest had Miss Snevellicci’s pap«a and he wore a th read bath blue dress, 
coat buttoned with gilt buttons tight across it; and he no soontS* jaw Nicholas come 
into the room than he whipped the two forc-fmgers of his right hand in between the 
two centre buttons, and sticking his other arm gracefully akimbo seemed to say, 

" Now, here I am, my buck, and what have you got to say to me ? ” 

Such was, and in such an attitude sat, Miss Snevellicai's papa, who had 
been in the profession ever since he had first played the tcn-year-oljj imps in the 
Christmas pantomimes ; who could sing a little^dance a little, fence a little, act a 
little, and 7 do everything a little, but not much ; who had been sometimes* in tile 
ballet, and sometimes in the chorus, at every theatre in London; who was always 
selected in virtue of his figure to play the military visitors and the speechless noble¬ 
men ; who always wore a smart dress, and came on arm-in-arm with a smart lady 
■in short petticoats,—rand always did it too with such an air that people ha the pit 
bad beenseveral times known to cry out *» Bravo! ” under the impression that he 
was somebody. Such was Miss Snevellicci’s papa, upon whom some envious 
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pemms cast the imputation that he Mcasionally beat Miss SneveUicci’s mamma, 
who was still a daneeMwith a neat litflC figure, and some remains of good looks ; 
and who now sat, as stw danced,—being rather too old for the full glare of the foot¬ 
lights,—in the background. 

To these good people Nicholas was presented with* much forma^ty. The 
Introductioribcing completed. Miss SneveUicci’s papa (who was scented with turn 
' mid water) said that he was delighted to make the acquaintance of a gentleman so 
highly tiUcntcd j^uid furthermore remarked that there hadn't been such a hit made 
—■no, not since the first appearance of his friend Mr. GlavormeUy, at the Coburg, 

You have seen him, sir ? " said Miss SneveUicci’s papa. 

“ No, really i never did," replied Nicholas. 

“You never saw my friend GlavormeUy, sir!" said Miss SneveUicci’s papa, 
WR..vi you have never seen acting yet. If he had lived-" 

“ Oh, ho is dead? is he ? " interrupted Nicholas, , 

“ He is," said Mr. Snevellicci, “but he isn’t in Westminster jfbbey, more's the 

shame? 6 He was a- Well, no matter. He is gone to that bourne from whence 

■ noA?iveller returns. I hope he is appreciated ftier a" * 

Ho saying, Miss Snevellicci’s papa rubbed the tip of his nose with a very yellow 
silk handkerchief, and gave the company to understand that these recollections 
overcame him. 

“ Well, IjjJr. Lillyvick,’’ said Nicholas*. “ and how are you?" 

" Quite well, sir,” replied the collector. “ There is nothing like the married . 
state, sir, depend upon it.” 

“ Indeed 1" said Nicholas, laughing. 

“Ah l nothing like it, sir,” replied Mr. Lillyvick, solemnly. “How do you 
think," whispered the collector, drawing him aside, “how do you think fhe looks 
to-night?" « 

“ As handsome as ever,” replied Nicholas, glancing at the late Miss Petowker, 

“Why, there’s a air aljout her, sir," whispered the collector, <Cr that I never saw 
in anybody. Ixiok at her now she moves to put the kettle on. There I Isn’t it 
fascination, sir?" 

“You're a lucky man," said Nicholas, 

“ Ha, ha, ha I ” rejoined the collector. “ No. Do yojj think I am though, eh ? 
Perhaps I may be, perhaps I may be. I say, I couldn’t have done much better if I 
had been a young man, could I ? You couldn't have done much better yourself, 
could you—ph—could you?" With gpeh inquiries, and many more such, Mr. 
Lillyvick jerked hisrfslbow into Nicholas's side, and chuckled till bis face became 
quite purplo in the attempt to keep down his satisfaction. 

By this time the cloth had been laid under the joint superintendence of all the 
ladies, upon two tables put together, one being high and narrow, and the other low 
and broad. There ^vere oysters at the top, sausages at the bottom, a pate of 
snuffers in the centre, and baked potatoes wherever it was most convenient to put 
them. Two Additional chairs were brought in from the bedroom; Miss Snevellicci 
sab-at dw head of the table, and Mr. LHgyvick at the foot j ang Nicholas had not 
only the honour of sitting next Miss Snevellicci, but of having Miss SneveUicci’s 
mamma on his right hand, and Miss Snevellic$i's papa over the way, , In short, hfe - 
was ‘ the hero of the feast; and when the table was cleared and something warm 
introduced. Miss Snevellicci’s papa got up and proposed his health m a speech 
containing such affecting allusions to his coming departure, that Mitt SnevoUiftcJ. 
ivept, and was compelled to retire into the b$droom, V 
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" Hush t Don’t take any notice of it,” said MUS Ledrook /peeping in from the 
bedroom. Say, when sifts comes back, thsfc she exerts her^flf too much,’ 1 

Miss Ledrook eked, out this speech with so many mysterious nods aftui frowns 
before she shut the door again, that a profound silence came uppn all the company, 
during whjfh Miss SnevfiUcci's papa looked very big indeed—several sixes larger 
than life— at everybody in turn, but particularly at Nicholas, and kept on perpetually 
emptying bis tumbler add filling it again, until the ladies returned in Cluster, with 
Miss Snevellicci among them. ■> 

"You needn't alarm yourself a bit, Mr. Snevellicci," said Mrs. Lilly viek. "She 
IS only a little weak and nervous; she has been so ever since the morning," * ** 
, "Oh,” said Mr. Snevellicci, "that's all, isit?Tr 

" Oh yes, that's all. Don't make a fuss about it," cried ail the ladies together. 

Now this was not exactly the kind of reply suited to Mr. Snevojlicei’s impqrt-yiqe 
as a man and a father, so he picked out the unfortunate Mrs. SnbvelUcci, and asked 
her what the dev* she meant by talking to him in that way. 

"Dear me, my dear-” said Mrs. Snevellicci. 

" Don't (fell me your dear, mu'am," said Mr. SnevelUcci, " if you please. ’ y 

" Pray, pa, don’t," interposed Miss Snevellicci. 

" Don’t what, my child? " 

"Talk in that way." 

" Why not?" said*Mr. Snevellicci. ",I hope you don't suppose there's anvbodv 
here who is to prevent my talking as I like? " 

" Nobody wants to, pa," rejoined his daughter. 

"Nobody would if they did want to," said Mr. Snevellicci. " I uni not inmimcu 
of myself. Snevellicci is my name; I'm to be found in Broad Court, Bow Sheer, 
when I'm in town. If I'm not at home, let any man ask for me at the stage door. 
Damme, they know me at *he stage door, I suppose. Most men have seen my 
portrait at the cigar shop round the corner. I’ve been mentioned in the newspapers 
before now, haven’t 1 ? Talk 1 I'll tell you what; if I found out that arty man had 
been tampering with the affections of my daughter, I wouldn't talk. I’d astonish 
him without talking -that's my way." 

So saying, Mr. Snevellicci struck the palm of his left hand three smart blows with 
his clenched fist, pulley a phantom nose with his right thumb and fore-finger, 
arid swallowed another glassful at a draught. "That’s my way," repeated Mr. 
Snevellicci. 

Most public characters have their failing ; and the truth is that Mr. Snevellicci 
Was a little addicted to drinking ; or, if the whole truth mu^f be lorn; that he was 
scarcely ever sober. He knew in his cups three distinct stag&s of intoxication,- — 
the dignified—the quarrelsome—the amorous. When professionally engaged he 
never got beyond the dignified; in private circles he went through all three, passing 
from one to another with a rapidity of transition often rather perplexing to those 
Who had not the honour of his acquaintance. 

Thus Mr. Snevellicci had no sooner swallowed another glassful chan he smiled 
upon all present, in happy forgetfulness©f havirfg exhibited symptoms of pugnacity, 
and proposed " The ladies—bless their hearts 1" in a most vivacious manner. 

" I love 'em," said Mr. Snevellicci, looking round the table. " 1 love 'em every 

©an.'* , ; 

" Not eveiy one/' reasoned Mr, Llllyvick, mildly, 

. " Yes, evety oBCj” repeated Mr. Snevellicci. 

*' Tb&t would include the married ladies, you know," said Mr, vfrk. 
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* I love them too, ft," said Mr. SneveiliccL 

The collector looked into the surrolnding faces with* an aspect of grave as¬ 
tonishment seeming troay, “This is a nice man 1 " and appeared a little surprised 
that Mrs. Lilly vick’ynanner yielded no evidence of honor dhd indignatiod. 

“One good turn deserves another,*' said Mr. Snevellkgw/ “ I love theqp and they 
love me." And as if this avowal were not made in sufficient disregard and defiance 
of all moral Alligations, what did Mr. Snevellicci do ? lie linked—winked openly 
and undisguised^; winked with his right eye—upon Henrietta Lillyvick 1 

The collector fell back in his chair in the intensity of bis astonishment. If 
idy had winked at her as Henrietta Pctowker, it would have been indecorous 
in the last degree; but as Mrs# Lillyvick I While he thought of it in a cold 
perspiration, and wondered whether it was possible that he could he dreaming* 
MrJgpcvellicci repeated the wink, and drinking to Mrs. Lillyvick in dumb show, 
actually blew her it kiss I Mr. Lillyvick left his chair, walked straight up to the 
other end of the table, and fell upon him—literally fell upon him-^nstantaneously. 
Mr. Lfeyvick was no light weight, and consequently when he fell upon Mr. 
Snevellicci, Mr. Snevellicci fell under the table. Mr. Lillyvick followed him, and 
theladies screamed. 

M What is the matter with the men—are they mad I" cried Nicholas, diving 
under the table, dragging up the collector by main force, and thrusting him, all 
doubled up, into a chair, as if he had been a stuffed figure. y What do you mean 
to dog whaWo you want to do? what is the matter with you?" 

While Nicholas raised up the collector, Smike had performed the same office for 
Snevellicci, who now regarded his late adversary in tipsy amazement. 

“'Look here, sir," replied Mr. Lillyvick, pointing to his astonished wife, “hereis 
purity and elegance combined, whose feelings have been outraged—violated, sir 1 ” 

“Lor, what nonsense he talks 1" exclaimed Mrs. e Lillyvick in answer to the 
inquiring look of Nicholas. “ Nobody has said anything to me." 

“Said, Henrietta I" cried the collector. “ Didn't I see him—Mr. Lillyvick 
couldn’t bring himself to utter the word, but he counterfeited the motion of the eye. 

“Well!" cried Mrs. Lillyvick, “ do you suppose nobody is ever to look at me? 
A pretty thing to be married indeed, if that was law I" 

“ You didn’t mind it ?" cried the collector. * 

“ Mind it 1" repeated Mrs. Lillyvick contemptuously. ^ You ought to go down 
on your knees and beg everybody’s pardon, that you ought." 

“ Pardon, my dear?" said the dismayed collector. 

. “Yes, and-mine first,” replied Mrs.'Lillyvick. “ Do you suppose / ain't the 
best judge of what's proper and what's improper?" 

“To be sure," cried fill the ladies, “ Do you suppose m shouldn't be the first 
to speak, if there was anything that ought to be taken notice of?" 

“ Do you suppose they don't know, sir ?“ said Miss Snevellicd's papa, pulling up 
his collar and muttefing something about a punching of heads, and being only 
withheld by considerations of age. With which Miss Snevellicci's papa looked 
steadily and sternly at Mr. Lillyvififc for some seconds, and then prising deliberately 
fro'tti his chair, kissed the ladies all round, beginning with Mrs. Lillyvick. 

The unhappy collector looked piteously at his wife, as if to see whether there was 
any qpe trait of Miss Petowker left in Mrs. Lillyvick, and finding, too sturdy that 
there was not, begged pardon of all the company with gmat humility* and sat down 
. such a crest-fallen, dispirited, disenchanted man that, despite all his selfishness and' 
dotage, he was quite an object of compassion. 
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Miss Snevellicci's papa being greatly exited by this triumph, and incontestable 
proof of his popularity %ith the fair sex, quickly gre\wconvivial, pot to sny 
uproarious; volunteering nctere than one song of no inconsiderable length, and re¬ 
galing the social circle bettften-whilcs with recollections of dims splendid women 
Who had$een supposei$gUj* entertain a passion for himself, several of whom he 
toasted by name, takitpkZjpBa^pn to remark at the same time that if h$ had been a 
little more alive to his wn interest, he might have been rolling at that moment in 
his charibt-and-four. These reminiscences appeared to awaken *0 very torturing 
pangs in the breast of Mrs. Snevellicci, who was sufficiently occupied in descanting to 
Nicholas upon the manifold accomplishments and merits of her daughter. Nor wits’ 
the young lady herself at all behind-hand in delaying her choicest allurements ; 
but these, heightened as they were by the artifices of Miss Ledrook, had no effect 
whatever in increasing the attentions of Nicholas, who, with thqsprccedent of Miss 
Squeers still fre^t inthis memory, steadily resisted every fascination, and placed so 
strict a guard upon his behaviour that when he had taken his leave the UuJJps were 
unanimous in pronouncing him quite a monster of insensibility. 

Next dajl the posters appearld in due course, and the public were informcVir.'- 
all the colours of the rainbow, and in letters afflicted with every possible variation of 
spinal deformity, how that Mr. Johnson would have the honour of making his last 
appearance that evening, and how\hat an early application for places was requested, 
in consequence of the extraordinary overflow attendant on his performances—it 
being a remarkable fact in theatrical history, but one tong since established ♦beyond 
dispute, that it is a hopeless endeavour to attract people to a theatre unless they 
can be first brought to believe that they will never get into it. 

Nicholas was somewhat at a loss, on entering the theatre at night, to account for 
the unusual perturbation and excitement visible in the countenances of all fhc 
company, but he was not lo9g in doubt as to the cause, for before he could make 1 
any inquiry respecting it Mr. Crummies approached, and in an agitated tone of 
voice, informed Aim that there was a London manager in the boxes. 

" It's the phenomenon, depend upon it, sir,” said Crummies, dragging Nicholas 
to the little hole in the curtain that he might look through at the Ixmdon manager. 

“ I have not the smallest doubt it’s the fame of the phenomenon—that's the man t 
him in the great-coat antyno shirt-collar. She shall have ten pound a-week, Johnson; 
she shall not appear on the London boards for a farthing less. . They shan't engage 
her either, unless they engage Mrs. Crummies too—twenty pound a-week for the 
pair; or I'll tell you what, I’ll throw in mysfjf and the two boys, and tjpy shall have 
the family for thirty. I can’t say fairer than that. They muss take us all, if none 
of us will go without the others. That's the way some of pie London people do, 
and it*always answers. Thirty pound a-week. It’s too cheap, Johnson. It’s dirt 
cheap." 

Nicholas replied, that it certainly was; and Mr. Vincent Crummies taking several 
huge pinches of snuff to compose bis feelings, hurried away to tell Mrs. Crummies 
that he had quite settled the only terms that co^jd be accepted, and 3 had resolved 
not to abate one single farthing. > 

When everybody was dressed and the curtain wentujj, the excitement occasioned 
by the presence of the London manager increased^ a thousand-fold. Everybody 
happened to know that the London manager had come down specially to witness 
his or her own performance, and {pi were in a flutter of anxiety and expectations. 
Some of those who were not on in the first scene, hurried to the wings, and there 
stretched their necks to have a peep at him; others stole up into the two little 

S 
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private boxes over thestagc doors, ancLfrom that position reconnoitred the London 
n&nager. t Once the mmdon manager was seen to smift—he smiled at the comic 
countryman's pretending to catch a blue-bottle while Mrs, Crummies was making 
her greatest effect, •“Very good, my fine fellow," said Mr. Crummies, shaking his 
fist at the comic countryman when he came off, “youleave this company pent 
Saturday nig^t." 

In the same way, everybody who was oh the stage beheld no audience but one 
individull; cvcrjiwdy played to the London manager. When Mr. Lcnvilte in a 
sudden burst of passion called the emperor a miscreant, and then biting his glove 
“mi, "But I -must dissemble," instead of looking gloomily at the boards, and so 
waiting for his cue, as is proper in%uch cases, he kept his eye fixed upon the London 
manager. When Miss Bravassa sang her song at .her lover, who according to 
custom stood readjj to shake hands with her between the verses, they looked, not at 
each other hut at the London manager. Mr. Crummies died.pojpt-blank at him; 
and wl^gn the two guards came in to take the body off after a very hard death, it 
was seen .to open its eyes and glance at the London manager. At length the 
wnLomlon manager was discovered to be asleep, ancf shortly after that fie woke up 
and went away; whereupon all the company fell foul of the unhappy comic 
countryman, declaring that his buffoonery was the sole cause; and Mr.- Crummies 
said that he had put up with it for a long time, but that* he really couldn't.stand it 
any longer^ and therefore would fed obliged by his looking out for another 
engafemet^. 

All this was the occasion of much amusement to Nicholas, whose only feeling 
upon the subject was one of sincere satisfaction that the great man went away 
before he nppe lrctl. fie went through his part in the two last pieces as briskly as 
he could, and having been received with unbounded favour and unprecedented 
applause—-so said the bills for next day, which had been printed an hour or two 
before - he took Smikc’s arm, and walked home to bed. 

With the post next 'morning came a letter from Newman Noggs, vety. inky, very 
short, very dirty, very small, and very mysterious, urging Nicholas to return to 
Ixmdon instantly; not to lose an instant; to be there that night if possible. 

“ [ will," said Nicholas. “Heaven knows I have remained here for the best, 
and sorely against my own will; but even now 1 may havcjdallied too long. What 
can have happened i Smike, my good follow, here—take my purse. Put our thing* 
together, and pay what little debts we owe—quick, and we shall* be in time for the 
morning coggh. 1 will only fell them ^hat we arc going, and will return to you 
immediately." 

So saying, he took his hat, and hurrying away to the lodgings of Mr. Crummies, 
applied his hand to the knocker with such hearty good-w ill, that he awakened that 
gentleman, who was still in bed, and caused Mr. Bulph the pilot to take his 
morning's pipe very yearly out of his mouth in the extremity of his surprise. 

The door being Opened, Nicholas nut upstairs without any ceremony, and 
bursting intone darkened sittinggoom on the one pair front, found that the two 
Master Crummlescs had sprung out of the sofa-bedstead, and were putting on their 
, clothes with great rapidity, under the Impression that it was the middle el the night, 
and the next house was on fire!* * . _i 

Before he could undeceive them, Mr. Crummies came down in a flannel gown 
knd nightcap; and to him Nicholas briefly explained that circumstances bad 
’Occurred which rendered it necessary Ah’ him to fhpair to London immediately; 

“^good-bye," said Nicholas; “good-bye, good-bye," 
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> He was half-way downstairs before Mr. Crummies had sMdentljr reopvewd hi*, : 
■Surprise to be able to gasp out apmething dbout the poster tj * 

i‘ I can’t help it," replied Nicholas. "Set whatever I nroy have earned; this week 
■gainst them, or if it will not repay you, say at once what wil^ Quick, quick." 

1 “ Wety cry quits about that," returned Crummies. "But can't wc have one 
last night more?" 

" Not an hour—not a minute," replied Nicholas, impatiently. 

‘'Won’t you stop to say something to Mrs. Crummies?" a$ked the*manager, 
.following him down to the door. 

4< I couldn't stop if it were to prolong my life a score of years," rejoined Nicholas, 

Here, take my hand, and with it my hearty thanks. Oh I that I should have 
been fooling here!" 

Accompanying these words with an impatient stamp on the ground, # jv! tore 
himself from the manager's detaining grasp, and darting rapidly down the street 
was out of sighf in on instant. 

" Dear me, dear me," said Mr. Crummies, looking wistfully towards th<Tpoint at 
which he had just disajipearcc*; " if he only acted like that, what a deal of 
he'd draw 1 He should have kept upon this circuit; he’d have luren very useful to 
■me. But Le don’t know what's good for him. He is an impetuous youth. Young 
mcn^are rush, very rash." 

Mr.'Grutnmles being- in a moralising mood, might possibly have^noralised'for 
some minutes longer if he had not mechanically put his hand towards \ jj# waist¬ 
coat pocket, wliqje he was accustomed to keep his snuff. The abslnce Qf * any 
pocket at all in the usual direction, suddenly recalled to his recollection the fact 
that he had no waistcoat on ; and this leading him ‘to a contemplation of the 
extreme scantiness of his attire, he shut the door abruptly, and retired upstairs 
with great precipitation. • 

Smilje had made good speed while Nicholas was absent, and with his help 
everything avas^oon ready for their departure. They scarcely stopped to take a 
morsel of breakfast, and in less than half-an-hour arrived at the coach-officc ; quite 
out of breath with the haste they had made to reach it in time. There were yet a 
few minutes to spare,, so, having secured the places, Nicholns hurried into a 
slopseller’s hard by, a^l bought Smike a great-coat. It would have beeij rather 
large for a substantial yeoman, but the shopman averring (and with considerable 
truth) that it wns a most uncommon fit* Nicholas would have purchased it in his 
Impatience if it had been twice the size. • 

As they hurried up to the coach, which was now in the opgp streefand all ready 
for starting, Nicholas was not a little astonished to find‘himself suddenly clutched 
in a close and violent embrace, which nearly took him off his legs ; nor was his 4 
amazement at all lessened by hearing the voice of Mr. Crummies exclaim, "It is ho 
—my friend, my friend i” 

" Bless my heart,*' cried Nicholas, struggling in the manager’s arms, " what are* 
ypir about ?'* — ♦ 

The manager jpaade np reply, but strained him to his breast again, exclgimigg ns 
he did so, “ Farewell, my noble, my lion-hearted boy i" 

In fact, Mr. Crummies, who could never lovflfay opportunity for professional 
display, had turned out for the express purpose of taking a public farewell of 
’ Nicholas} and to render jt the more imposing, he was now, to that young 
gentleman's most profound annoyance, inflicting upon him a rapid succession of 
Stage embraceSv.wtrich, as everybody knows, two performed by the embracer's 
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laying htp or her chin the shoulder of the object of affection, anS looking over it. 
This Mr. Crummies dm in the highcst'style of melo-dnRna, pouring forth at the 
same time alt the most msmal forms of farewell he could think of, out of the stock 
pieces. Nor was thj§ all, for the elder Master Crummies was going through a 
similar ceremony with Smike ; while Master Percy Crummies, with a jery little 
second-hand camlet cloak, worn theatrically over his left shoulder, stood by, in the 
attitude of an Attendant officer, waiting to convey the two victims to the scaffold. 

The lo0kers-on ^laughed very heartily, and as it was as well to put a good face 
upon the matter, Nicholas laughed too when he had succeeded in disengaging 
'himself; and rescuing the astonished Smike, climbed up to the coach after him, 
and kissed his hand in honour of the absent Mrs. Crummies as they rolled away. 


CHAPTER XXXI. # , 

OF RALPH NICKLEBY AND NEWMAN NOGGS, AND SOME WISE PRECAUTIONS, 
THE SUCCESS OR FAILURE OF WHICH WILL APPEAR IN THE SEQUEL. 

IN blissful ur||onsciousncss that his nephew was hastening at the utmost speed of 
four gflotl horses towards his sphere of action, and that every passing minute 
diminished tTie distance between them, Ralph Nickleby sat that giorning occupied 
in his customary avocations, and yet unable to prevent his thoughts wandering 
from time to time back to the interview which had taken place between himself and 
his niece on the previous day. At such intervals, after a few moments of abstraction, 
Ralph would murmur some peevish interjection, and apply himself with renewed 
steadiness of purpose to the ledger before him, but again and again the same train 
of thought came back despite all his efforts to prevent it, confuSing him in his 
calculations, and utterly distracting his attention from the figures over which he 
bent. At length Ralph laid down his pen, and threw himself back in his chair, as 
though ho had made up his mind to allow the obtrusive current of reflection to 
take its own course, and, by giving it full scope, to rid him^lf of it effectually. 

"I am not a man to be moved by a pretty face,” muttered Ralph sternly. 
" There is a grinning skull beneath it, and men like me who look and work below 
the surface scQ>that l and not its delicate covering. And yet I almost like the girl, 
or should if sne hacUJiccn less proudly and squeamishly brought up. If the boy 
were drowned or hangec^ and the mother dead, this house should be her home. I 
wish they were, with all my soul.” 

. Notwithstanding the deadly hatred which Ralph felt towards Nicholas, and the 
bitter contempt with winch he sneered at poor Kirs. Nickleby—notwithstanding the 
dxiseness with which he had behaved, and was then behaving, and would behave 
again ifhisinteHbt prompted him, tqgards Kateherself— still there was, strange though 
it mgv se^m, something humanising and even gentle in bis thought# at that moment. 
He thought of what his home might be. if Kate were there ; he placed her in the 
empty chair, looked upon her,-heard her speak ; he felt again upon his arm the 
gentle«prcssure of the trembling hand ; he strewed his costly rooms with the hundred 
silent tokens of feminine presence and occupation; he came back again to the cold 
fireside and the silent dreary splendour ; and in tffat one glimpse of a better nature, 

* bom as it was of selfish thoughts, the rich man felt himself friendless, childless, and 
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alone. Gold, f<?r the instant, lost its lustre in his eyes, f?r there were countless 
treasures of the heart which it could nevet+purchase. 1 

A very slight circumstance was sufficient to banish such4eflcctions from the mind 
of such a man, As Ralph looked vacantly out across the yard towards the window 
of the other office, he became suddenly aware of the earnest observation of Newman 
Noggs, who, with iiis red nose, almost touching the glass, feigned to be mending a 
pen with a rusty fragment of a knife, but was in reality staring at hi#empIoyer with 
a countenance of the closest and most eager scrutiny. • 

Ralph exchanged his dreamy posture for his accustomed business attitude : the 
face of Newman disappeared, and the train of thought took to flight, all simul¬ 
taneously and in an instant. • 

After a few minutes, Ralph rang his bell. Newman answered the summons, and 
Ralph raised his eyes stealthily to his face, as if he almost feaj^d to read # there, a 
knowledge of his recent thoughts. 

There was nffi tKe smallest speculation, however, in the countenance of Newman 
Noggs. If it be possible to imagine a man, with two eyes in his hcad,4Tnd both 
wide opeiv looking in n6 k dire$ion whatever, and seeing nothing, Newman appeared 
to be that man while Ralph Nickleby regarded him. 

“ How now ?" growled Ralph. 

“ Oh i ” said Newman, throwing some intelligence into his eyes all at once, and 
dropping them on his master, “ I thought you rang." With which laconic remark 
Newman turned round and hobbled away. 

"Stop!" said Ralph. 

Newman stopped; not at all disconcerted. 

" I did ring.” 

" I knew you did." 

"Then why do you offe^to go if you knew that ?" 

"I thought you rang to say you didn't ring,” replied Newman. "You often 
do." t 


" How dare you pry, and peer, and stare at me, sirrah ?" demanded Ralph. 

" Stare I" cried Newman, " at you l Ha, ha 1" which was all the explanation 
New-man deigned to offer. 

"Be careful, sir," said Ralph, looking steadily at him. "Let me have no 
drunken fooling here. *Do you see this parcel? " 

" It’s big enough," rejoined Newman. 

" Carry it into the City; to Cross, in Broad Street, and leave JJ there—quick. 
Do you hear ? ” 

Newman gave a dogged kind of nod to express an allirmatiVe reply, and, leaving 
the room for a few seconds, returned with his hat. Having made various ineffective 
attempts to fit the parcel (which was some two feet square) into the crown thereof, 
Newman took it under his arm, and after putting on his fingerless gloves with great 
precision and nicety, keeping his eyes fixed upon Mr. Ralplf Nickleby all the time, 
he adjusted his hat upon his head with as much care, real or pytended, as if it 
were a brand-new one of the most expensive ffudity, and at last departed on his 
errand. 

He executed his commission with great promptitude and despatch, only calling 
at one public-house for half a minute, and even that might be said to be in tys way, 
for he went in at one door and came out at the other; but as he returned and had 
got so far homewards as the Strafhd, Newman began to loiter with the uncertain air 
of a man who has not quite made up his mind whether to halt or go straight 
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forwards. After a ver* short consideration, tffe former.inclination prevailed, and 
making towards the pdkit he had had ?in bis mind, Netfman knocked a toodest 
double-knock, or rather a nervous single one, at Miss La Creevy‘s door. 

It was opened by outrange servant, on whom the odd figure of the visitor did not 
appear to make the most favourable impression possible, inasmuch she nd 
sooner saw him than she very nearly closed it, and placing herself in the narrow 
gap, inquired %hat he wanted. Out Newman merely uttering the monosyllable 
'* Noggs,’has if it were some cabalistic word, at sound of which bolts would fly back 
and doors open, pushed briskly past and gained the door of Miss La Creevy’s 
*-sitting-room, before the astonished servant could offer any opposition. 

" Walk in if you please," said Miss La Creevy in reply to the sound of Newman’S 
knuckles ; and in he walked accordingly. 

" Bl<jgs us I" criqp Miss La Creevy, starting as Newman bolted in ; “ What did 
you want, sir?" t 

“ You have forgotten me," said Newman, with an inclination of the head. h I 
wonder T& that. That nobody should remember me who knew me in other days, 
i9natural enough ; but there are few people who, seefcg me once, forgettne noui," 
Tie glanced, as he spoke, at liis shabby clothes and paralytic limb, and slightly shook 
his head. 

"1 did forget you, I declare," said Miss La Creevy, rising to receive Newman, 
who met her inilf-way, “and 1 am ashamed of myself for doing so ; for you are a 
kind, good creature, Mr. Noggs. Sit down and tell me all about Miss Nickleby. 
Poor dear thing! I haven’t seen her for this many a week," 

'* How'sJ^hat 1" asked Newman. 

“Why, the truth is, Mr. Noggs," said Miss La Creevy, “ that I have been out on 
a visit—the first visit I have made for fifteen years.” 

“ That is a long time,” said Newman, sadly. o 

“ So it is a very long time to look back upon in years, though, somehow or other, 
thank Heaven, the solitary days roll away peacefully and happily dfiough,” replied 
the miniature painter. “ I have a brother, Mr. Noggs—the only relation I have— 
and all that time I never saw him once. Not that we ever quarrelled, but he was 
apprenticed down in the country, and he got married there, and new ties and 
affections springing up about hini, he forgot a poor little woman like me, as it was 
Very reasonable he should, you know. Don’t suppose that I complain about that, 
because 1 always said to myself, ‘ It is very natural; poor dear John is making 
his way iu the v^orld, and has a wife to tell his cares and troubles to, and children 
now to play fffibut hiijj, so Cod bless hiifi and them, and send we may all meet 
together one day whetfe we shall part no more.’ But what do you think, Mr. Noggs,” 
said the miniature painter, brightening up and clapping her hands, “of that very 
saute brother coming up to London at last, and never resting till he found me out ?— 
what do you think-of his coming here and sitting down in that very chair, ahd 
crying like a child because he was’glad to see me?—what do you think of his 
insisting on taking me down all tluuivay into the country to his own house (quitufc 
a sumptuous place, Mr. Noggs, with a large garden and I don’t ltfiowr how many 
fields, and a man uy livery waiting at tabic, and cows and*horses and pigs and I 
don't know what besides), and making me stay a whole month, and pressing me to 
atop there all my life?—yes, all my life—and so did his wife, and so did the children 
—and there were four of them, and one, the eldest girl of all, they—they had 
named her after me eight good years before, they had indeed. I never Was' so 
happy ; h all my life I never was l” The Worthy soul hid her face in her hand* 
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kerchief* and &bbed aloud; for it was the first opportunity she bad bad of 
unburdening Iicsr heart, %tid it would havc»its way. 

“But bless my life,'* said Miss La Creevy, wiping her eyes alter a shott pause, 
and cramming her handkerchief into her pocket with great bustle and despatch { 
"what a foolish creature 1 must seem to you, Mr. Noggs! *1 shouldn't have said 
anythinjfabout it, only I wanted to explain to you how it was I hadn't seen Miss 
Nickleby." 

" Have you seen the old lady ?" asked Newman, # 

" You mean Mrs, Nickleby ?" said Miss I .a Creevy. "Then! tell you what, Mr. 
Noggs, if you want to keep in the good books in that quarter, you had better not 
call her the old lady any more, for I suspect sjie wouldn't be best pleased to hear 
you. Yes, I went there the night before last, but she was quite on the high ropes 
about something, and was so grand and mysterious, that I couldn't make anything 
of her ; so, to tell you the truth, 1 took it into my head to be grand too, fffld came 
away in state.* I fhouglit she would have come round again before this, but she 
hasn't been here.” 

" Aboqt Miss Nickleby—said Newman. 

"Why, she was here twice while 1 was away," returned Miss LA Creevy. rwrt# 
afraid she mightn't like to have me calling on her amongst those great folks in 
what's-its-name Place, so I thought I'd wait a day or two, and if I didn’t see her, 
write." 

" Ah!" exclaimed Newman, cracking his fingers. 

" However, I want to hear all the news about them from you," «ai<S Miss La 
Creevy. " How is the old rough-and-tough monster of Golden Square ? Well, of 
course ; such people always are. I don’t mean how is he in health, but how is he 
going on ; how is he behaving himself?" 

" Damn him I" cried lawman, dashing his cherished hut on the floor ; "like a 
false hound." 

" Gracious, aMr. Noggs, you quite terrify me!" exclaimed Miss La Creevy, 
turning pale. 

" I should have spoilt his features yesterday afternoon if I could have afforded It, 1 * * 
said Newman, moving restlessly about, and shaking his fist at a portrait of Mfe. > 
Canning over the mantelpiece. "I was veiy near it. I was obliged to put my 
hands in my pockets,%nd keep 'em there very light. I shall do it some day in that 
little back-parlour, I know I shall. I should havu done it before now, if I hadn't 
been afraid of tnqking bad worse. I shall double-lock myself in with him and have 
it out before I die. I'm quite certain of ifP’ 

" 1 shall scream If you don't compose yourself, Mr, NoggSfu si „ „ 

" I’m sure I shan't be able to help it." • 

" Never mind," rejoined Newman, darting violently to and fro. " He's coming 
up to-night: I wrote to tell him. He little thinks I know ; he little thinks I care. 
Cunning scoundrel 1 be don't think that. Not he, not be. * Never mind, I'll thwart 
4 him—/, Newman Noggs. Ho, ho, the rascM I" ^ 

Lashing himself up to an extravagant piternft fury, Newman Noggs jerked him* 
self about the room with the most eccentric motion ever beheld in a hmfkan dCing: 
now sparring at the little' miniatures on the wall, and now giving liimsdf violent 
thumps on the head, as if to heighten the delusion, until he sank down in hif former 
scat quite breathless and exhausted. 

" There,” said Newman, picking up his hat; " that’s done me good. Now I'm 
better, and I'll tell you all about it," 
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It took some little time to reassure' Miss La Creevy, who l*id been almost 
frightened out of her senses by this rqpnarkable demonjtration ; but that done, 
Newman faithfully related all that had passed in the interview between Kate and 
her uncle, prefacing his narrative with a statement of his previous suspicions on the 
subject, and his reaso&s for forming them; and concluding with a communication 
of the step he had taken in secretly writing to Nicholas. * 

Though littjg Miss La Creevy's indignation was not so singularly displayed as 
Newman's, it was scarcely inferior in violence and intensity. Indeed if Ralph 
Nicklcby nad happened to make his appearance in the room at that moment, there 
is some doubt whether he would not have found Miss La Creevy a more dangerous 
opponent than even Newman Noggs himself. 

"God forgive me for saying so,"*said Miss La Creevy, as a wind-up to all her 
expressions of anger, "but I really feel as if I could stick this into him with 
pleasured • 

It was not a very awful weapon that Miss La Creevy held, it beingrin fact nothing 
more nq£ less than a blacklead pencil; but discovering her mistake, the little 
portrait painter exchanged it for a mother-of-pearl fruit knife, wherewitly in proof 
desperate thoughts, she made a lunge as she spoke, which would have 
scarcety disturbed the crumb of a half-quartern loaf. 

"She won't stop where she is, after to-night,” said Newman. "That’s a’ 
comfort." 

“Stop !" ajed Miss La Creevy, "she should have left there, weeks ago.” 

It we^iad known of this," rejoined Newman. “But we didn't. Nobody 
could properly interfere but her mother or brother. The mother’s weak-poor 
thing—weak. The dear young man will be here to-night." 

" Heart alive 1" cried Miss La Creevy. 44 He will do something desperate, Mr. 
Noggs, if you tell him all at once." 

Newman left off rubbing his hands, and assumed a thoughtful look. 

'* Depend upon it,” said Miss La Creevy, earnestly, “ if you are got very careful 
in breaking out the truth to him, he will do some violence upon his uncle or one of 
these men that will bring some terrible calamity upon his own head, and grief and 
sorrow to us all.” 

" I never thought of that,” rejoined Newman, his countenance falling more and 
more. " I came to ask you to receive his sister incase he brought her here, but-■” 

" But this is a matter of much greater importance,” interrupted Miss La Creevy; 
" that you might have been sure of before you came, but the end of this, nobody 
can foresee, uutfss you are very guarded and careful." 

“ What ran I do ?«*cricd Newman, scratching his head with an air of great 
vexation and perplexity.* "If he was to talk of pistolling 'em all, 1 should be 
obliged to say, 4 Certainly—serve 'em right.’ ’’ 

Miss La Creevy could not suppress a small shriek on hearing this, and instantly 
set about extorting a solemn pledge from Newman that he would use his utmost 
endeavours to pacify the wrath of Nicholas; which, after some demur, was conceded. 
They then consulted together on tllftafest and surest mode of communicating to 
him the circumstances which had rendered bis presence necessary. * 

44 He must have time to cool before he can possibly do anything,” said Miss La 
Creevy. '' That is of the greatest consequence. He must not be told until late at 
night.”* 

44 But ho’U be in town between six and seven this^vening,” replied Herman. ” / 
can't keep it from him when he asks me.” 
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"Then you mull go out, Mr. Noggs," said Miss La Crecvy. “You can easily 
have been kept away by business, and must not return till nearly midnight." 

" Then he'll come straight here," retorted Newman. 

“ So I suppose," observed Miss La Creevy; “but he won’t £nd me at home, for 
’ll go straight to the City the instant you leave me, make up matters with Mrs. 
Nickleby, fhd take her away to the theatre, so that he may not even know where 
bis sister lives.” • 9 

Upon further discussion, this appeared the safest and most feasible mod* of pro¬ 
ceeding that could possibly be adopted. Therefore it was fmally’detennmed that 
matters should be so arranged, and Newman, after listening to many supplementary 
cautions and entreaties, took his leave of Miss .La Crecvy and trudged back to 
Golden Square; ruminating as he went upon a vast number of possibilities and im¬ 
possibilities which crowded upon his brain, and arose out of the conversation that 
had just terminated. " 


. CHAPTER XXXII. 

RELATING CHIEFLY TO SOME REMARKABLE CONVERSATION, AND SOME 
REMARKABLE PROCEEDINGS TO WHICH IT GIVES RISE.* . 

* * 

“ London at last f" cried Nicholas, throwing back his great-coat and rousing 
Smike from a long nap. “ It seemed to me as though we should never reach it." 

“And yet you came along at a tidy pace too,” observed the coachman, looking 
over his shoulder at Nicholas with no very pleasant expression of countenance. 

"Ay, I know that," was tlie reply ; “but I have been very anxious to be at my 
journey's end, an^ that makes the way seem long." 

“Well," remarked the coachman, “if the way seemed long with such cattle as 
you’ve sat behind, you must have been most uncommon anxious ;" and so saying, 
he let out his whip-lash and touched up a little boy on the calves of his legs by way 
of emphasis. 

They rattled on through the noisy, bustling, crowded streets of London, now dis¬ 
playing long double rows of brightly-burning lamps, dotted here and there with the 
chemist's glaring lights, and illuminated besides with the brilliant flood that streamed 
from the windows of the shops, where sparMing jewellery, silks and Privets of the 
richest colours, the most inviting delicacies, and most sumptuous?articles of luxurious 
ornament, succeeded each other in rich and glittering profusion. Streams of people 
apparently without end poured on and on, jostling each other in the crowd and 
hurrying forward, scarcely seeming to notice the riches that surrounded them on 
every side; while vehicles of all shapes and makes, mingleck up together in one 
moving mass like running water, lent their ceaseless roar to swell die noise and 
tumult. 

As they dashed lly the quickly-changing and ever-varying objects, it woshurkiCs 
to observe in what a strange procession they passed before the eye. Emporiums 
of splendid' dresses, the materials hrought from every quarter of the world; tempt¬ 
ing stores of everything to stimulate and pamper the sated appetite and give new 
relish to the oil-repeated feast; vessels of burnished gold and silver, wrought into 
every exquisite form of vase, and dish; and goblet; guns, swords, pistols, and 
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.patent engines of destruction; screws and irons for the crooked, clothes for the 
newly* born, drugs for the sick, coffins fbr the dead, and thurchyards for the buried 
—all these jumbled each with the other and Hooking side by side, seemed to Hit by 
in motley dance likg the fantastic groups pf the old Dutch painter, and with the 
same stem moral for the unheeding restless crowd. ' * 

Nor were there warning objects in the crowd itself to give new point and ptirpose 
to the shiftii% scene. The rags of th£squalid ballad-singer fluttered in the rich 
light thtt showejl the goldsmith's treasures, pale and pinched-up faces hovered 
about the windows where was tempting food, hungry eyes wandered over the profu¬ 
sion guarded by one thin sheet of brittle glass—an iron wall to them ; half-naked 
shivering figures stopped to gaze at Chinese shawls and golden stuffs of India. 
There was a christening-party at the largest coffin-maker’s, and a funeral hatchment 
had stepped son* great improvements in the bravest mansion. Life and death 
went hand in hand ; wealth and poverty stood side by side ; ^repletion and starva¬ 
tion ljtid them down together. 0 

Butu was London; and the old country lady inside, who had put her head out 
coach-window a mile or two this side Kings An, and cried out to the driver 
that she was sure he must have passed it and forgotten to set her down, was 
satisfied at last. 

Nicholas engaged beds for himself and Smike at the inn where the coach stopped, 
and repaired, without the delay of another moment, to the lodgings of Newman 
Nogge ^for%is anxiety and impatience had increased with every succeeding minute, 
and were tffmost licyond control. 

There was a fire in Newman’s garret, and a candle had been left burning; the 
floor was cleanly swept, the room was as comfortably arranged as such a room 
could be, and meat and drink were placed in order upon the table. Everything 
bespoke the affectionate care and attention of NewmamNoggs, but Newman himself 
was not there. 

"Do you know what time he will be home?" inquired Nicholas, tapping at the 
door of Newman’s front neighbour. 

"Ah, Mr. Johnson 1" said Crowl, presenting himself. "Welcome, sir,—How 
well you’re looking 1 I never could have believed-" 

" Pardon me," interposed Nicholas. " My question—Lam extremely anxious to 
know." 

" Why, he has a troublesome affair of business,” replied Crowl, "and will not be 
home bcforeiwelvo o’clock. He was vjry unwilling to go, I can tell you, but there 
was no helptor it. # »However, he left word that you were to make yourself com¬ 
fortable till he came b,g,ck, and that I was to entertain you, which I shall be very 
glad to do." 

In proof of his extreme readiness to exert himself for the general entertainment, 
Mr. Crowl drew a chair to the table as he spoke, and helping himself plentifully to 
the cold meat, invited Nicholas and Smikc to follow his example. 

Disappoint#;! and uneasy, NiqJ^Jas could touch no food, so, after he had seat 
Sqpke comfortably established at the table, he walked out (despite a great many 
dissuasions uttered by Mr, Crowl with his mouth full), and left Smike to detain 
Newman in case he returned first. 

AsPMiss I,a Crecvy had anticipated, Nicholas betook himself straight to her house. 
Finding her from home, he debated vvithiu him*lf for some time whether he should 
go to his mother’s residence and so compromise her with Ralph Nickleby, Fully 
persuaded, however, that Newman would not have solicited him to return 
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there was some string reason which required his presence at .home, he resolved to 
go there, and hastened eastwards with ait speed. 

Mrs. Nickleby would not be at home, the girl said, until past twelve or later. 
She believed Miss Nickleby was well, butjshe didn’t live at honw now, nor did she 
come home.except very seldom. She couldn’t say where she was stopping, but it 
was not at Madame Mantalini's—she was sure of that. 

With his heart beating violently and apprehending he knew notwflat disaster. 
Nicholas returned to where he had left Smike. Newman had not lyen homfc. He 
wouldn’t be, till twelve o’clock; there was no chance of it. Was then; no possibility 
of sending to fetch him if it were only for an instant, or forwarding to him one line 
of writing to which he might return a verbal reply*? That was quite impracticable. 
He was not at Golden Square, and probably had been sent to execute some 
commission at a distance. • 1 „ 

Nicholas tried to remain quietly where he was, but he felt so nervous and excited 
that he could not fit still. He seemed to be losing time unless ho was moviij^ It 
was an absurd fancy, he knew, but he was wholly unable to resist it. So, he took 
up his hat and rambled out again. ^ 

He strolled westward this time, pacing the long.streets with hurried footsteps, 
and agitated by a thousand misgivings and apprehensions which he could not over¬ 
come. He passed into Hyde Park, now silent and deserted, and increased his rate 
of walking os if in the hope of leaving his thoughts behind, They crowded upon 
him more thickly, however, now there were no passing objects to attest his 
attention; and the one idea was always uppermost, that some stroke oftll-fortuno 
must have occurred so calamitous in its nature that all were fearful of disclosing it 
to him. The old question arose again and again—What could it be ? Nicholas 
walked till he was weary, but was not one bit the wiser; and indeed ho came out of 
the Park at last a great deal more confused and perplexed than when he went in. 

He had taken scarcely anything to eat or drink since ctyly in the morning, and 
felt quite worn-ouPand exhausted. As he returned languidly towards the point from 
which he had started, along one of the thoroughfares which lies between Park Lane 
and Bond Street, he passed a handsome hotel, before which he stopped mechanically. 

“An expensive place, I dare say,’’ thought Nicholas; “but a pint of wine and 
a biscuit are no great del^uch wherever they are had. And yet 1 don’t know." 

He walked on a few steps, but looking wistfully down the long vista of gas-lamps 
before him, and thinking how long it would take to reach the end of it—and being 
besides in that kind of mood in which a man is most disposed to yicl^o his first 
impulse—and being, besides, strongly attratted to the hotel, part by curiosity, 
and in part by some odd mixture of feelings which he would Jiavc been troubled to 
define—Nicholas turned back again, and walked into the coffee-room. 

It was very handsomely furnished. The walls were ornamented with the. choicest 
specimens of French paper, enriched with a gilded cornice of elegant design. The 
floor was covered with a rich carpet; and two superb mirrors, one above the chimncy- 
piecc and one at the opposite end of the roor^rcaching from floftr to ceiling, 
multiplied the othqjr beauties and added new ones of their own to enhapcc tjj/s 
general effect. There was a rather noisy party of four gentlemen in a box by the 
fire-place, and only two other persons present—both elderly gentlemen, and both 
alone, • 

Observing all this in the first comprehensive glance with which a stranger surveys 
a place that is new to him, Nicholas sat himself down in the box next to the noisy party, 
with his bock towards them, and postponing his order for a pint of claret until such 
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time as the waiter and one of the elderly gentlemen should have® settled a disputed 
question relative to the price of an item in the bill of farf, took up a newspaper and 
began to read. 

He had not read twenty lines, and was in truth half dozing, when he was startled 
by the mention of ms sister's name. 44 Little Kate Nickleby ” were the words that 
caught his ear. He raised his head in amazement, and as he did so,Saw by the 
reflection inihe opposite glass that two of the party behind him had risen and were 
standing before the fire. 41 It must have come from one of them," thought Nicholas. 
He waited to heir more with a countenance of some indignation, for the tone of 
speech had been anything but respectful, and the appearance of the individual 
whom he presumed to have been (he speaker was coarse and swaggering. 

This person—so Nicholas observed in the same glance at the mirror which had 
enabled him tg sge his face—was standing with his back to the Are conversing with 
a youiger man, who stood with his back to the company, wore his hat, and was 
adjusting his shirt collar by the aid of the glass. They spokeln Whispers, now and 
tHfen^wirsting into a loud laugh, but Nicholas could catch no repetition of the 
words, nor anything sounding at all like the words, which had attracted his atten- 
^Rn. 

At length the two resumed their scats, and more wine being ordered, the party 
grew louder in their mirth. Still there was no reference made to anybody with 
whom he was acquainted, and Nicholas became persuaded that his excited fancy 
had ijthcr imagined the sounds altogether, or converted some other words into the 
name #hi«h had been so much in his thoughts. 

41 It is remarkable too,” thought Nicholas : "if it had been 4 Kate’ or 4 Kate 
Nickleby,’ I should not have been so much surprised; but 'little Kate Nickleby!"' 
The wine coming at the moment prevented his finishing the sentence. He 

swallowed a glassful and took up the paper again. that instant- 

44 Little Kate Nickleby!" cried a voice behind him. 

44 1 was right,” muttered Nicholas as the paper fell from his hand. 44 And it was 
the man I supposed." 

"As there was a proper objection to drinking her in heeltaps,” said the voice, 
44 we’ll give her the first glass in the new magnum. Little Kate Nickleby I ” 

* 44 Little Kate Nickleby,” cried the other three. And the glasses were set down 
empty. r 

Keenly alive to the tone and manner of this slight and careless mention of his 
sister's name In a public place, Nicholas fired at once; but he kept himself quiet by 
a great cfiVwt*, and did not even turn life head. 

"The jadel" £ucl the same voice which had spoken before. "She’s a true 
Nickleby—a worthy itftitator of her old uncle Ralph—she hangs back to be more 
sought after—so does he; nothing to be got out of Ralph unless you follow him up, 
and then the money comes doubly welcome, and the bargain doubly hard, for you’re 
impatient and he isrft. Oh I infernal cunning." 

4 4 Infernal gunning,” echoed two voices. 

Nicholas was in a perfect ago% as the two elderly gentlemen opposite rose one 
alter thb other and went away, lest they should be the means of%is losing one word 
of what was said. But the conversation was suspended as they withdrew, and 
resumed with even greater freedom when they had left the room. 

"I am afraid," said the younger gentleman, "that the old woman has grown 
jeo-a-lous and locked her up. Upon my soul it looks like it.# 

44 If they quarrel and little Nickleby'goes home to her mother, so much the better/’ 
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said the first. " I* can do anything with the old lady. She'll believe anythin? I 
tell her." * * a 

“ Egad that’s true,” returned the other voice. " Ha, ha, ha I Poor deyvlc! *’ 

The laugh was taken up by the two voices w F hich always came in together, and 
became ge<y?ral at Mrs. Nickleby’s expense. Nicholas turned burning hot with rage, 
but he commanded himself for the moment, and waited to hear more. 

What he heard need not be repeated here. Suffice it that as the wiift went round 
he heard enough to acquaint him with the characters and designs of tho$ whose 
conversation he overheard; to possess him with the full extent of Ralph's villaoy, 
and the real reason of his own presence being required in London. He heard ail 
this and more. He heard his sister's sufferings derided, and her virtuous conduct 
jeered at and brutally misconstrued; he heard her name bandied from mouth to 
mouth, and herself made the subject of coarse and insolent wageft, free speech, 
and licentious jesting. 

The man who had spoken first, led the conversation and indeed almost enggmaed 
It, being only stimulated from time to time by some slight observation from one or 
other of his Companions. To ftm then Nicholas addressed himself when he war* 
sufficiently composed to stand before the party, and force the words from his 
parched and scorching throat. 

" Let me have a word with you, sir,” said Nicholas. 

" With me, sir?” retorted Sir Mulberry Hawk, eyeing him in disdainful surprise. 

41 1 said with you,” replied Nicholas, speaking with great difficulty, forjiis^ssion 
choked him. 

“A mysterious stranger, upon my soull” exclaimed Sir Mulberry, raising his 
wine-glass to his lips, and looking round upon his friends. 

“ Will you step apart with me for a few minutes, or do you refuse ? " said Nicholas, 
sternly. • 

Sir Mulberry merely paused in the act of drinking, and bade him either name his 
business or leave tne tabic. 

Nicholas drew a card from his pocket, and threw it Ijefore him, 

“There, sir," said Nicholas; " my business you will guess." 

A momentary expression of astonishment, not unmixed with some confusion, 
appeared in the face of Sfr Mulberry as he read the name ; but he subdued it in an 
instant, and tossing the card to Lord Verisopht, who sat opposite, drew a tooth¬ 
pick from a glass before him, and very leisurely applied it to his mouth. 

“Your name and address?" said Nichols^, turning paler as his pa^jgn kindled, 

“ I shall give you neither," replied Sir Mulberry. 

44 If there is a gentleman in this party,” said Nicholas, looking round and scarcely 
able to make his white lips form the words, “he will acquaint me with the name and 
residence of this man." 

There was a dead silence, 4 

“ I am the brother of the young lady who has been the subject of conversation 
here,” said Nicholas. 44 1 denounce this persons a liar, and imjAiach him as a 
coward. If he ha* a friend here, he will save him the disgrace of |he paltry, attempt 
to conceal his name—an utteriy useless one —for I will find it out, nor leave him 
until I have." 

Sir Mulberry looked at him contemptuously, and, addressing his companions, Add— 

44 Let the Mow t£lk, I have nqthing serious to say to boys of his statiou; and 
hb pretty sister shall save him a broken head, if he talks till midnight." 

44 You are a base and spiritless scoundrel!'' said Nicholas, "and shall be pro- 
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claimed so to the world, I will know you 11 will follow you home if you waHc Jhe 
streets till morning." * 

Sir Mulberry's hand involuntarily dosed upon the decanter, and he seemed for aq 
Instant about to latmph it at the head of his challenger. But ho only filled his 
glass, and laughed in derision,. ' (> 

Nicholas sat himself down, directly opposite to the party, and summoning the 
Waiter, pauWris bill. * * : * * ’ 

“ Dtfyou knew that person’s name?" he Inquired of the man in an audible voice \ 
pointing out $ir Mulberry as he put the question. , . 

Sir Mulberry laughed again, and the two voices which had always spoken-together, 
eohoed the laugh ; but rather feebly. 

"That gentleman, sir?" replied the waiter, who, no doubt, knew his cue, and • 
answpped with just as little respect, and just as much impertinence as he could safdy 
show t "no, sir, I do not, sir.” 

k “ ptere, you sir," cried Sir Mulberry, as the man was retiring; M do you know 
that person's name ? " . 

" Name, sir? No, sir.” c •* % 

r " Then you’ll find it there," said Sir Mulberry, throwing Nicholas’s card towards. 

, him ;. "and when you have made yourself master of it, put. that piece of pasteboard 
dn the fire—do you hear me?" 

The man grinned, and looking doubtfully at Nicholas, compromised the matter 
by sticking the card in the chimney-glass. Having done this, he retired, 

Nicholak folded his arms, and, biting his lip, sat perfectly quiet; sufficiently 
expressing by his manner, however, a firm determination to carry his threat of 
following Sir Mulberry home, into steady execution. 

It was evident from the tone in which the younger memher of the party appeared 
to remonstrate with Ins friend, that he objected to tit is course of proceeding, and . 
urged him to comply with the request which Nicholas had made. Sir Mulbeny, 
however, who was not quite sober, and who was in a sullen aifcl dogged state of 
obstinacy, soon silenced the representations of his weak young friend, aj>d further 
seemed—as if to save himself from a repetition of them*-to insist on beiftgkrft alone. 
Howdver this might have been, the young gentleman and the two who had always 
spoken together, actually rose to go after a short internal, and presently retired, 
leaving their friend alone with Nicholas. 

* *-Jt will be very readily supposed that to one in the condition of Nicholas, .tho 
minutes appeared to move with leaden, wings indeed, and that their progress did 
not seem fire more^apid from the monotonous ticking of a -French clock, 6r the 
Shrill sound of its little bqjl which told the quarters. But there he sat; and in his 
old scat on the opposite side of the room reclined Sir Mulberry Hawk, with his legs 
upon the cushion, and liis handkerchief thrown negligently over his knees : finishing 
his magnnm of claret with the utmost coolness and indifference. 

Thus they remain^ in perfect silence for upwards erf an hour—Nicholas would v 
have thoughttfor three hours a^Jeast, but that the little bell had only gone four 
riptes. Twice or thrice he looked angrily and impatiently roqpd ; but there was 
Sir Mulberry in the some attitude, putting his glass toliis lips from time to time, 

- and looking vacantly at the wall, as if he were wholly ignorant of the presence of 
ftny ^ving pwson. ** ’* *■' ■ 

At length he yawned, stretched himself, andrpsej walked coolly tothbgloss, *nd 
bdving surveyed himself therein, turned round and honoured Niched with a long 
. and contemptuous stare, Nicholas stored again with ri|ht good-wttt; Sir Mulberry 
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his shoulders* smiled slightly, tang the belli and ordered the waiter to 
'($$> him Ottwith hfagreat-toat. 
f ^The man did so, and held the door open, 

j* Don’t wait,” said Sir Mulberry; and they were ak»ie again ,s 

'Sir Muttgnry took several turns up and down the room, whistling carelessly all 
time: stopped (6 finish the last glass of claret which he had poured out a few 
ndautes tJefore, walked again, put on his hat, adjusted it by the glass,*&rew on his 
gfcves, and, at last, walked slowly out. Nicholas, who had bqyi* fumlflg and 
eftefing until .he" was nearly wild, darted from his seat, and followed him —so 
closely, that before the door had swung upon its hinges after Sir Mulberry's passing 
out, tliSy stood side by side in the street together .» 

„ .There was a private cabriolet in waiting ; the groom opened the apron, and 
jumped out to the horse's head. * ,. 

" Will you mal^g yourself known to me?” asked Nicholas, in a suppressed voice. 

"No," replied the other fiercely, and confirming the refusal with an^oath. 

No,” 

*' If you *lrust to your horses speed, you will find yourself mistaken," saM. 
Nicholas. " I will accompany you. By Heaven I will, if I hang on to the 
footboard.” 

" You shall be horsewhipped if you do,” returned Sir Mulberry. ’ * 

" You are a villain,” said Nicholas. 

" You are an errand-boy for aught I know,” saM Sir Mulberry Hawk. , J 

"I am the son of a country gentleman," returned Nicholas, M your equal in birth 
and education, and your superior I trust in everything besides. I tell you again, 
Miss Nicklcby is my sister. Will you or will you not answer for your unmanly and 
brutafconduct ? " 

"To a proper champion—ffes. To you—-no," returned Sir Mulberry, taking the 
reins in his hand^ " Stand out of the way, dog. William, let go her head." . 

"You had better not,” cried Nicholas, springing on the step as Sir Mulberry 
jumped inland catching at the *eins. “ fie has no command over the horse, mind. 
You shall not go—you shall hot, I swcar-till you have told me who you are.” 

The groom hesitated, for the mare, who was a high-spirited animal and thorough¬ 
bred, plunged So violently that he could scarcely hold her. 

" Leave go, I tell you i" thundered his master. 

The map obeyed. The animal reared and plunged as though it would dash the* 
carriage info a thousand pieces, but Nicholas, blind to all sense of^rtynger, and 
conscious of nothing but his fury, still maintained his place atn^his hold upon tho 


reins. * » 

" Will you unclasp your hand ? " 

* u Will -you tell me who you are ? ” 

"NoT > * 

J "No r ■ * ** 

In less time than the quickest tongue could tefr it, these words vrith exchanged, 
and Sir Mulberry Shortening his whip, applied it furiously to tbe head and shoulders 
of Nicholas, It was broken in the straggle; Nicholas gained the heavy handle, 
and wifh.it laid open one aide of hist antagonist's face from the eye to the lip. He 
' Saw the gash} YMr. that the mare fiad darted off at a wild mad gallop; a hundred 
lights danced it* his eyes, and he felt himself flung violently upon the ground. 

4 He sms gkMy nbd-sk& tiuf Staggered to.his feet directly, roused by the loud 
Shqnfs ofjhemen who when tearing up the street, $nd screaming.to those abend to 
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clear the way. He was conscious of a torrent of people rushing quickly by- 
looking up, could discern the cabriolet whirled alonf the foot pavement with 
frightful rapidity—then heard a loud cry, the smashing of some heavy body, and 
the breaking of glass—and then the crowd dosed in in the distance, and he could 
see or bear no more. ' ® 

The general attention had been entirely directed from himself to the person in 
the carriage,*iutd he was quite alone. Rightly judging that under such circumstances 
it would be madftess to follow, he turned down a bye-street in search of the nearest 
coach-stand, finding after a minute or two that he was reeling like a drunken matt, 
and aware for the first time of a stream of blood that was trickling down his face 
and breast. * *. 


CHAPTER XXXIJL # 

f » g 

IN WHICH MR. RALPH NICKLEBY IS RELIEVED, BY A VERY EXPEDITIOUS 
PROCESS, FROM ALL COMMERCE WITH HIS RELATIONS. 

Smike and Newman Noggs, who in his impatience had returned home tong 
before r the time agreed upon, sat before the firtf, listening anxiously to every*footstcp 
on thestefirs, and the slightest sound that stirred within the house, for the approach 
of Nicholas. Time had worn on, and it was growing late. He had promised to be 
back in an hour; and his prolonged absence began to excite considerable alarm in 
the minds of both, as was abundantly testified by the blank looks they cast upon 
each other at every new disappointment. o 

At length a coach was heard to stop, and Newman ran but to light Nicholas up 
the stairs. Beholding him in the trim described at the conclusion 6f the last chapter, 
he stood aghast in wonder and consternation. 

*• Don’t be alarmed," said Nicholas, hurrying him back into the room. “ There 
is no harm done, beyond what a bason of water can repair." 

“ No harm 1" cried Newman, passing his hands hastil$,6ver the back and aims 
of N icholns, as if to assure himself that he had broken no bones. 1 * What have you 
-been doing?" 

•« I know pU," interrupted Nicholas ^ " I have tteard a part, a$d guessed the rest. 
But before*! remove one jot of these stains, I must hear the whole from you. You 
see I am collected. 0 My resolution is taken. Now, my good friend, speak out; for 
the time for any palliation or concealment is past, and nothing will avail Ralph 
Nicklcby now." 0 

" Your dress is torn in several places; you walk lame, and I am sure are suffering 
pain," said Newman. " Let me see to your hurts first." 

" I have noihurts to see to, b*yond a little soreness and stiffness that will soon 
Bjjjss off," said Nicholas, seating himself with some difficulty* “ But If I bad 
fractured every limb, and still preserved my senses, you should not bandage one till 
. you had told me what I have the right to know. Come," said Niehote^ giving Ms 
band to Noggs. ° You had a sister of your own, you told m«*orioe,' who died " 
before you fell into misfortune. Npw think of b@r, and tell me, 

" Yes, I will, I willj’ said Noggs. " I’ll tefl you the whole truths" 

« Newman did so. Nicholas nodded his head from lime to timev ^^VP^STobtHUted 
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'the particulars Jie bad alAady gleaned; but be fixed his eyes upon the fire, anddkl 
s tiot look round once. , • 

- His teoftal ended, Newman insisted upon bis young friemVs^iripplng oft his coat, 
and ellosifig whatever injuries he had received to be properly tended. Nicholas, 
‘after some opposition, at length consented, and while some pretty swere bruises on 
, diis armsnnd Moulders were being rubbed with oil and vinegar, ana various other 
' efficacious tpmedieswhich Newman borrowed from the different dodgers, related in 
jjwhat manner they had been received. The recital made a strong impression on the 
vrarm imagination of Newman; for when Nicholas came to the violent part of the 
quarrel; he rubbed so hard, as to occasion him'the most exquisite pain, which He 
would not have exhibited, however, for the world, it being perfectly clear that, for 
the moment, Newman was*operating on Sir Mulberry Hawk, find had quite tost 
.sight Of his realapaiient. 

This martyrdom over, Nicholas arranged with Newman that while he waUbther- 
wisc occupied next morning, arrangements should be made for his mother's immediately 
quitting h%r present residence, and also for despatching Miss La Crccvy to break - 
the intelligence to her. He then wrapped himself in Smike's great-coat, and repaired 
to the inn where they were to pass the night, and where (after‘writing a few lines to 
Ralph, the delivery of which was to be intrusted to Newman next day,) he endeavoured 
to obtain the repose of which he stood so much in need. 

Drunken men, they say, may roll dawn precipices, and be quite ungenedfous of 
any serious personal inconvenience when their reason returns. The remark may 
possibly apply to injuries recetvcd in other kinds of violent excitement: certain it is, 
that although Nicholas experienced some pain on first awakening next morning, he 
sprung out of bed as the cloebstruck seven, with very little difficulty, and was soon 
as much on the alert asjf n&hing had occurred, 

Merely lookii^into Smike's room, and telling him that Newman Noggs would 
call for him very shortly, Nicholas descended into the street, and calling a hackney- 
coach, bade the man drive to Mrs. Wititterly’s, according to the direction which 
Newman had given him on the previous night. • * 

It wanted a quarter ^j$£ht when they reached Cadogan Place. Nicholas began 
to fear that no one might be stirring at that early hour, when he was relieved by the 
sight of a femaRfttervanl, employed in cleaning the door-steps. By this functionary 
he was referred to the doubtful page, who appeared with dishevelled hair and a very 
warm and glossy face, as of a page who b«gl just got out of laid. 

By this young gentleman he was-informed that Miss NicMKby was then taking 
her morning's walk in the gardens before the house. On she question being pro¬ 
pounded whether he could go and find her, the page desponded and thought not; 
but being stinpilated with* shilling, the page grew sanguine and thought he could. 

" Say to Miss Nickleby that her brother is here, and in grgat haste to sec her," 
said Nicholas. 

The plated buttons disappeared with an akarity most unusuaf to them, and 
Nicholas paced the room in a state of feverish agitation which made the delay even 
of a minute insupportable. He soon heard a light footstep which he well knew, 
and before heeouki advance to meet her, Kate bad fallen on his neck and burst 
, into'tear*,,.''.-‘‘T “ * 


*’ hfy <*^Upg : giri," said Nicholas as he embraced her. f How pale you 

V** ihere, dear brother," sobbed poor Kate; "so very, very 
Dp iiot leave too here, dear Nicholas, or 1 shall die of a broken heart." 
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,“ t will leave you nowhere,” answered Nicholas—-** never again, Kate* 1 * be cried, ,, 
lioved in *nkeof himself as he folded her to his heart. “ tell methat l afifcd fcp *" 





stored' id spfteof himself as be folded her to his heart 
the!5»tV Tell me that we parted because I feared to bring , 
head 1 that it was a trial to me no less than to yourself* and tjj^at if l 
Was in ignorance of the world and unknowingly.'* 
u Why should I tell you what we know so well? 1 *'returned Kate .soothing ;y*,v 
*< NicholSk- dear Nicholas —how can you give way thus ?" * ■ 1 . ipi 

" It is such bitter reproach to me to know what you have undergone,” returned / 
her brother; “to see you so much altered, and yet so kind andpatient—God 1 *'* cri^' v 
Nicholas, clenching his fist and suddenly changing-hfs tone and manner, ** ft Sew f 
my whole blood on fire again. You must leave here with me directly ; you* should 
not ham slept here last night, but that I knew all this too late. To whom can l 
speak, before we drive away?" 

Thfe^qucstion was most opportunely put, for at that instant Mr. Witfttetly walked , 
fo, and to him Kate introduced her brother, who at once announced his purposo, 
and the Impossibility of deferring it. c 

“ The quarter’s notice," said Mr. Wititterly, with the gravity of a man On thd 

right side, “ is not yet hiUf expired. Therefore-" 

“Therefore," interposed Nicholas, “tins quarter’s salary must be lost, sir. You 
will excuse this extreme lmste, but circumstances require that I should immediately 
removfc my^sistcr, and 1 have not a moment’s time to lose. Whatever she brought 
here 1 will send for, if you will allow me, in the course of the day." 

Mr. Wititterly bowed, but offered no opposition to Kate’s immediate departure; 
with which, indeed, he was rather gratified than otherwise, Sir Tumley Snuffim 
having given it as his opinion, that she rather disagreed with Mrs. Wititterly’a 
constitution, . % 

“ With regard to the trifle of salary that is due," said Mr. Wititterly, “ I will—" 
here he was interrupted by a violent fit of coughing— 11 1 will-fi-pwe it to Miss 
Nicjdeby." 

Mr. Wititterly, it should be observed, was accustomed to owe small accounts, and 
to leave them owing. All mem have some little pleasant way of their own ; and this 
Was Mr. Wititterly’s. 9 

* “ If you please," said Nicholas. And once more offering a hurried apology for 
& sudden a departure, he hurried Kate into the vehicle, arid bade the man drive, 
wlth ftfl sp$j£into the City. 9 • 

To the City they # c*cnt accordingly, with all the speed the hackney-coach fcouldr 
make; and as the horses happened to live at Whitechapel and to be in the habit of 
taking their breakfast there, when they breakfasted at all, they performed the journey 
with greater expedition than could reasonably have been expected. . 

Nicholas sent Kat^ upstairs a few minutes before him, that his tudooked-for ap¬ 
pearance might.not alarm his mother, and when the way had been paved; presented <„ 
himself with rfibch duty and affection. Newman l»d not been idle, far therewuS & . 
firUe cast at the door* and the effects were hutfytotg out already, % ^ : A , 

. Now, Mrs. Nickleby was not the sort of peram to be told anything iq a hurry, 
Or rather to comprehend anything of peculiar delicacy or aaporian^voh a short'? 
dhOtlc&. Wherefore, although thegood lady had been subjected, tst'-sy 
by little Miss La Cmqvy, and Wasaow addressed ip Ag’" 

,/fefcb by Nicholas and his slater, she was in a state iff singular 

^ Qttokl fey »o means,fee made to —---f—a. 

■ ' ■ 
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^/Whydon't youask vour-Uncle, my dear Nicholas, what he can possibly mean 
Shy.lt fc’^siddi l^s;«t<{lclclS>yl ■ ’ 

% " My d^^otfeer** returned Nicholas, " the time for talking ha«? gotwghy, , JK(W 
JsISjbht obestep to : talfe, and that is to cast him off with the loom and Indignation 
’' he. dfetoffi*, Ypnr$#vn honour and good name demand that, after the discovery 
of his vile proceedings, you ^hould not be beholden to him one hour, even for the 
^ shelter of these brire walls.” ’’ ' < 

i. “To be sure/' said Mrs. Nickleby, frying bitterly, “he is aa brute, nTmonster ; 
and the walls are very bare, and want painting too, and I have had this ceiling 
jwMto-w^shod at the expense of eighteen-pence, which is a very* distressing thing, 
copsidering^that it is so much gone into your Sindh's pocket. I never could have 
believed it—never." 

“ Nor I, nor anybody else, ” said Nicholas. 

,f Lotdvb|es^mjf life I*’ exclaimed Mrs. Nicklehy. “To think that that Sit 
Mulberry Hawk should be such an abandoned wretch as Miss La Creevy sajfthe is, 
Nicholas, my deaV; when I ^vas congratulating myself every day on his being an 
.admirer <ft our dear Kate's, and thinking what a thing it would be for the family if 
he was to become connected with us, and use his interest to get you some profitable 
government place. There are v$y good places to be got about the court, I know { 
for a friend of ours (Miss Cropley, at Exeter, my dear Kate, you recollect), he had 
one, and I know that it was the chief p^rt of his duty to wear syk stockings, and a 
bag wig like a black watch-pocket; and to think that it should conic tt^tbisttftcr all 
«—oh, dear, dear, it’s enough to kill one, that it is t '* With which expressions of 
sorrow, Mrs. Nicklcby gave fresh vent to her grief, and wept piteously. 

As Nicholas and his sister were by this time compelled to superintend the removal 
of the few articles of furniture, Miss La Creevy devoted herself to the consolation of 
the matron, and observed 'fith great kindness of manner that she must really make 
on effort, and cheer up. 

“Oh I dare Sty, Miss La Creevy,” returned Mrs. Nicklcby, with a petulance not 
unnatural in her unhappy circumstances, “ it’s very easy to say chccr up, but if you 

had had as many occasions to cheer up as I have had-and there,” said Mrs. 

Nicklcby, stopping short, “think of Mr. Pjke and Mr. Pluck, two of the most 
perfect gentlemen thatpver lived, what am I to say to them—wluit can ! say to them? 
Why, if I was to say to them, * I'm told your friend Sir Mulberry is a base wnetdb,’ 


, they’d laugh at me.” 

“ They will laugh no more at us, I takgit," said Nicholas, advaq^gg. “ Come, 
mother, there is a couch at the door, and until Monday, at sfitevenu, wc will return 
to oar old quarters. ” • 

'—-“Where everything is ready, and a hearty welcome into the bargain," added 
Miss La Creevy. “ Now, let me go with you downstairs.” % 

But Mrs. Nicklcby was not to be so easily moved, for first she insisted on going 
upstairs to see that nothing had been left, and then on going downstairs to see 
ifiat cvcrything had been taken away: and wten she was getting into the coach 
she had a visioPof a fotgottea-aoffeo-pot on the back-kitchen hob, and aftenshe 
Whs shut in, a dismal recollection of a green umbrella behind some unknown door. 1 


At last Nicholas, in a condition of absolute despair, ordered the coachman to drive 
away, Ofyfjtlft the unexpected jerk of a sodden starting, Mrs. Nicklcby lost a Shilling 
which fortunately confined her attention to the coach until it was 
tod late to'reinjariber anything else. 

^’ I.’’ 1 safely out, discharged the servant, and locked the door, 

i jX 1 •' V't “ - ?• ¥'.' ' .. 1 *- «* a 
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Nicholas jumped into a cabriolet and drove to a bye-plapd near Golden Square 
where he had appointed to meet Noggs; and so quickly had everything been done, 
that ifrwas barely halfgmt nine when he reached the place of meeting. 

“Here is the letter for Ralph," said Nicholas, “and here the key. When you 
come to me this evening, not a word of last night. Ill news travels fast, Aid they 
will know it sod* enough. Have you heard if he was much hurt ? ” 

Newman shook Ijis head. 

* " I will ascertain that myself without loss of time," said Nicholas. 

' “ You had better take some rest," returned Newman. “You are fevered and ill.’' 

Nicholas waved his hand carele^ly, and concealing the indisposition he really 
felt, now that the excitement which had sustained him was over, took a hurried 
farewel^f Newmar^Noggs, and left him. 

Newman was not three minutes' walk from Golden Square, but in the course of 
that tl^jee minutes he took the letter out of his hat and put it in figafa twenty times 
at least. First the front, then the back, then the sides, then the superscription, 
then thg seal, were objects of Newman's admiration. Then he held i£at arm's 
length ns if to take in the wljole lit one delicious survey, and then he rubbed his 
hands in a perfect ecstasy with his commission. , 

He reached the office, hung his hat on its accustomed peg, laid the letter and key 
upon the desk, and waited impatiently until Ralph Nickleby should appear. After 
a few nyqutes, lhc v wcll-known creaking of his boots was heard on the stairs, and 
then the bdPrung. 

' * Has the post come in ? ” 

“ No." 

“ Any other letters ?" 

“ One." Newman eyed him closely, and laid it on tl$ desk. 

“ What’s this!" asked Ralph, taking up the key. 

" Left with the lettera boy brought them—quarter of an hour&go, or less." 

Ralph glanced at the direction, opened the letter, and read as follows 

“You arc known to me now. There are no reproaches f could heap upon your 
head which would carry with them one thousandth part of the grovelling shame 
that this assurance will awaken even in your breast. 

“ Your brother’s widow and her orphan child spurn the belter of your roof, and 
shun you with disgust and loathing. Your kindred renounce you, for they know no 
shame but thejies of blood which hind them in name with you. 

" You ar£*5m old ggin, and I leave y<5h to the grave. May every recollection of 
your life cling to yoifr false heart, and cast their darkness on your death-bed." 

Ralph Nickleby read*this letter twice, and frowning heavily, fell into a fit of 
musing; the paper fluttered from his hand and dropped upon the floor, but he 
clasped his finders, as if he held it still. 

Suddenly, he starteef from bis seat, and thrusting it all crumpled into his podeet, 
turned furiouslp to Newman No{^s, as though to ask him why he lingered, nut 
N^nwn stood unmoved, with hisoack towards him, following up, with the worn 
and blackened stump of an old pen, somo figures in an Interest-table which was 
pasted against the wall, and apparently quite abstracted boot every other object. 
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* CHAPTER XXXIV. 


WHEREIN MR. RALPH NICKLKBY IS VISITED MY ' VERSONS WITH “WHOM TUB 
READER HAS BEEN ALREADY MADE ACQUAINTED. 

" What a demnition long time you have kept me ringing at this confounded old 
cracked tea-kettle of a bell, every tinkle of which is enough to threflv a strong man 
into blue convulsions, upon nty life and soul, oh donunit • sfjd Mr. Mantalini to 
Newman Noggs, scraping his boots, as he spoke, on Ralph Nickloby’s scraper. 

'* I didn’t hear the bell more than once," replied Newman. * 

"Then you are most immensely andoutr/g<feusiy deaf," said Mr. Mantalini, 'ns 
deaf as a dcmnition post." 

Mr. Mantalini had got by this time into the passage, and wr*i making bis way to 
the door of R^phjp office with very little ceremony, when Newman Interposed his 
body; and hinting that Mr. Nicklcby was unwilling to be disturbed, Jpquired 
whether the client's business was of a pressing nature. 

"It inmost demnebiy particular," said Mr^dantalini. "It is to melt some 
scraps of dirty paper into bright, shining, chinking, tinkling, demd mint sauce," 

Newman uttered a significant grunt, and taking Mr. Mantalini's proffered card, 
limped with it into his master's office. As he thrust his head in at the door, lie 
saw that Ralph had resumed the thoughtful posture into which he had fallen after 
perusing his nephew's letter, and that he seemed to have been reading & again, as 
he once more held it open in his hand. Thu glance was but momentary, for Ralph, 
being disturbed, turned to demand the cause of the interruption. 

As Newman stated it, the cause himself swaggered into the room, and grasping 
Ralph’s horny hand with uncommon affection, vowed that lie had never seen him 
looking so well in all his l!Te. 

" There is quite abloom upon your demd countenance," said Mr. Mantalini, seating 
himself unbideftn, and. arranging his hair and whiskers. " You look quite juvenile 
and jolly, demmit! " 

" We arc alone," returned Ralph, tartly. "What do you want with me?” 

" Good i" cried Mr. Mantalini, displaying his teeth. "What did I want l Yes. 
Ha, ha i Very good 9 What did I want. Ha, ha I Oh dem !" 

"What do you want, man?" demanded Ralph, sternly. 

" Demnition discount," returned Mr. Mantalini, with a grin, and shaking his 
head waggishly. f 

" Money is scarce," said Ralph. * 

" Demd scarce, or I shouldn't want it," interrupted Mr* Mantalini. 

" The times are bad, and one scarcely knows whom to trust,” continued Ralph. 
" I don’t want to do business just now, In fdfct I would rather not; but as you are 
a friend*—how many bills have you there ? " 

A* Two,**-returned Mr. Mantalini. 

" What is the gross amount ?" 

" Demd trifling—five-and-scVenty." 

" And the dates ? " 

" Two months and four." 

" I'll do them for you—mind, for yon ; I wouldn't for many people—for flve-and- 
. twenty pounds," said Ralph, deliberately. 

"Oh demmit!" cried Mr. Mantalini, whose face lengthened considerably at this 
handsome proposal. 
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“Why, that leaves you. fifty," retorted Ralph. “What would you have? Let 
me see the names." * 

“ You are so demd hard, Nickleby," remonstrated Mr. Mantalini. 

“ Let me see the naftes," replied Ralph, impatiently extending his hand for the 
bills, “ Well I They are not sure, but they are safe enough. Do you consent to 
the terms and will you take the money ? I don't want you to do so. X Would rather 
you didn’t.” 

“ Demnut, Nicklaby, can’t you——" began Mr. Mantalini. 

“ No," replied Ralph, interrupting him. '* I can’t. Will you take the money— 
down, mind; no delay, no going into the City and pretending to negotiate with 
some other party who has no existSncc and never had. Is it a bargain or is it 
not?" 

Ralph'fmshed sortie papers from him as he spoke, and carelessly rattled his cash- 
box, as though by mere accident. The sound was too much for tyr. Mantalini. 
He cloStd the bargain directly it reached his ears, and Ralph told the money upon 
the table. 

He had scarcely done so, and Mantalini had not yet gathered it all fcp, when 
a ring was heard at the bell, and immediately afterwards Newman ushered in no less 
a person than Madame Mantalini, at sight of whom Mr. Mantalini evinced con¬ 
siderable discomposure, and swept the cash into his pocket with remarkable 
alacrity. 

“ Oh, V«-u g/r here," said Madame Mantalini, tossing her head. 

"Yes, my life and soul, I am,'.’ replied her husband, dropping on his knees, and 
pouncing with kitten-like playfulness upon ft stray sovereign. “ I am here, my soul's 
delight, upon Tom Tiddler's ground, picking up the denuxition gold and silver,’’ 

“ I am ashamed of you,” said Madame Mantalini, with much indignation. 

“Ashamed? Of me, my joy? It knows it is talking^jemd charming sweetness, 
but naughty fibs," returned Mr. Mantalini. “ It knows it is not ashtuned of its own 
popoluium tibby." 

Whatever were the circumstances which had led to such a result, it certainly 
appeared as though the popolorum tibby had rather miscalculated, for the nonce, 
the extent of his lady's affection. Madame Mantalini only looked scornful in reply; 
itnd, t&ning to Ralph, begged him to excuse her intrusion, p 

“ Which is entirely attributable, ” said Madame, “ to the gross misconduct and 
most improper behaviour of Mr. Mantalini.” 

“ Of me, inessential juice of pinc-apply-! " 

“Of you," rcturncdTuis wife. “ But I will not allow it. I will not submit to be 
ruined by the extravagance and profligacy of any man. I call Mr, Nickleby to 
witness the course I intend to pursue with you.” 

“Pray don't,,call me to witness anything, ma'am," said Ralph. “Settle it 
between yourselves, settle it between yourselves." 

“No, but V nuxst beg you as a favour," said Madame Mantalini, * r to hear Sne 
give him notice* of what it is mysfixed intention to do—my fixed intention, Sir,” 
repeated Madame Mantalini, darting an angry look at her husbands? 

“Will she call me, 'Sir' !’* cried Mantalini. ’“Me who doat Upon her with 
Ute demdest ardour l She, who colls her fascinations round mo lik$ a pure and 
angelic Vaults-snake I Tt will be all up with my feelings; she will throw me into a 
demd state,” o', 

i “ Don’t talk of feelings, sir,’’ rejoined Madame MtU^aKni, seating herself, and 
turning her back upon him. “ You don't consider iniae,’’ ' 
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" I do not corhider yours, my Soul t '* exclaimed Mr. Mantaiini. 

V No," replied his wifu 

And notwithstanding various blandishments on iho part of Mr. Mautolinf, 
Madame Mantaiini still said nd, and said it too with such d^ermincd and resolute 
111-temper, that Mr. Mantaiini was dearly taken aback. 

*' Ifis extravagance, Mr. N&klcby,” said Madame Mantaiini, addressing herself 
to Ralph, whojbani against his easy-ehair with his hnuds l>chind hip, and regarded 
the amiable couple with a smile of the supremest and most unmitigated^ontempt, 
" his extravagance is beyond all bounds." * 

" I should scarcely have supposed it,” answered Ralph, sarcastically. * 

" X assure you, Mr. Nickleby, however, that ^t is," returned Madame Mantaiini. 
“ It makes me miserable. I am under constant apprehensions, nn-.l in constant 
difficulty. And even this," said Madame Mantaiini, wiping hgr eyes, "is not the 
worst. He took some papers of value out of my desk this morning withoffi asking 
my permission.* * 

Mr. Mantaiini groaned slightly, and buttoned his trousers pocket. 

M I am obliged," continucdsMadame Mantaiini, "since our late misfortunes, to 
pay Miss Knagg a great deal of money for having her name in the business, and I 
really cannot afford to encourage him in all his Wastefulness. As t have no doubt 
that he came straight here, Mr. Nickleby, to convert the pajjers I have spoken of 
into money, and as you have assisted us very often before, and are very rnuch*fcon - 
nected with us in this kind of*matters, f wish you to know the determination at 
which his conduct has compelled me to arrive." • * 

Mr. Mantaiini groaned ouec more from behind his wife's bonnet, and fitting a 
sovereign into bne of his eyes, winked with the other at Ralph. Having achieved 
this performance with great dexterity, he whipped the coin again into his pocket, 
and groaned again with increased penitence. 

"I have made up mytnind," said Madame Mantaiini, as tokens of impatience 
manifested themselves in Ralph's countenance, "to allowance him." 

"To do what, my joy.’’" inquired Mr. Mantaiini, who did not seem to have 
caught the words. 

"To put him," said Madame Mantaiini, looking at Ralph, and prudently abstain¬ 
ing frotn the slightest glance at her husband, lest his many graces should induce 
her to falter in her r&olution, "to put him upon a fixed allowance; an*I say 
that if he has a hundred and twenty pounds a year for his clothes and packet- 
money, he may consider himself a very fortunate man." 

Mr. Mantaiini waited, with much deedfum, to hear the amount JB[*t tic proposed 
stipend, but when it reached his ears, he cast his hat and cade upon the door, and 
drawing out his pocket-handkerchief, gave Vent to This feelings In a dismal 
moan. > 

"Demnitionl" cried Mr. Mantaiini, suddenly skipping out of his chair, and as 
suddenly slopping into it again, to the great discomposure of his Indy's tterves. 
" But no. It is a dcnul horrid dream. It is not reality. No i" # 

Comforting himselF with this assurance, Mr. fiantalini closed his eyes and waited 
patiently till Such time as he should wake up. * * 

"A very judicious arrangement," observed Ralph with a sneer, "if your husband 
will keep within it, ma'am—as no doubt he will." 

" Demmit 1" exclaimed Mr. Mantaiini, opening his eyes at the sound of Ralph's 
voice, “ it is a horrid reality. She is sitting there before me. There & the graceful 
outline of her form; & dahnot be mistaken—there Is nothing like it. The two 
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countesses had no outlines at all, and the dowager's was a demd outline. Why is 
she so excruciatingly beautiful that I cannot be angry with her, even now?" 

" You have brought it upon yourself, Alfred," returned Madame Mantalini—still 
reproachfully, but in a softened tone. 

" I am a demd vilhftn 1" cried Mr. Mantalini, smiting himself on the head. " 1 
will fill my pockets with change for a sovereign in halfpence and drown layself in 
the Thames; but I will not be angry with her, even then, for I will put % note in 
the two-penny post as I go along, to tell her where the body is. *5he will be a 
lovely witlow. 1 shall be a body. Some handsome women will cry; she will laugh 
dcmnebly." 

- “.VJfrcd, you cruel, cruel creature," said Madame Mantalini, sobbing at the 
dreadful picture. 

“She calls me cruel—me—me—who for her sake will become a demd, damp, 
moist, effipleasant tfbdy 1" exclaimed Mr. Mantalini. 

" You know it almost breaks my heart, even to hear you talk o£ such a thing," 
replieBtyfadame Mantalini. * 

"Can I live to lie mistrusted?" cried her husband* " Have I cut my Jjeart into 
a demd extraordinary number of little pieces, and given tljem all away, one after 
another, to the same little engrossing demnition captivater, and can I live to be 
suspected by her ! Dcmrnit, no I can't." 

"Ask Mr. Nickleby whether the sum I have mentioned is not a proper one," 
reasoned Madame Mantalini. * 

" f dSrft want any sum," replied her disconsolate husband; " I shall require no 
demd allowance. I will be a body." 

On this repetition of Mr. Mantalini s fatal threat, Madame Mantalini wrung her 
hands, and implored the interference of Ralph Nickleby; and after a great quan¬ 
tity of tears and talking, and several attempts on the part of Mr. Mantalini to 
reach the door, preparatory to straightway committing vjplence upon himself, that 
gentleman was prevailed upon, with difficulty, to promise that hg wouldn't be a 
body. This great point attained, Madame Mantalini argued the question of the 
allowance, and Mr. Mantalini did the same, taking occasion to show that he could 
live with uncommon satisfaction upon bread and water, and go clad in rags, but 
that he could not support existence with the additional burden of being mistrusted 
by the object of his most devoted and disinterested affectiot. This brought fresh 
tears into Madame Mantalini's eyes, which having just begun to open to some few 
of the demerits of Mr. Mantalini, were only open a very little way, and could be 
easily dosecV^ain. The result was, th|U without quite giving up the allowance 
question, Madame MShtalmi postponed its further consideration; and Ralph saw, 
clearly enough, that Mr* Mantalini had gained a fresh lease of his easy life, and 
that, for some time longer at all events, his degradation and downfall were 
postponed. r 

"But it will come sosm enough," thought Ralph; "all love—bah l that I should 
use the cant of boys and girls—is fleeting enough; though that which has its sole 
root in the admiration of a whiskered face like that of yonder baboon, perhaps lasts 
thefongcg, as it originates in the greater blindness and Is fed by vanity. Mean¬ 
time the fools bring grist to my mill, so let them live out their day, and the longer 
It is. the better." 

Thcsfc agreeable reflections occurred to Ralph Nickleby, as sundry small Ore stes 
and endearments, supposed to be unseen, were exchanged between the objects of 
his thoughts. 
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“ If you have nothing more to say, my dear, to Mr. Nickleby,” said Madame 
Mantalini, "we will take gur leave. I am sure we have detained him, much too 
long already." 

Mr. Mantalini answered, in the first instance, by tapping Madame Mantalini 
several times on the nose, and then, by remarking in words tfiat he had nothing 
more to sqf. 

" Demmit 1 I have, though,” he added almost immediately, drawing Ralph into 
a comer. " Here's an affair about your friend, Sir Mulberry. Such a denjd extra* 
ordinary out-of-the-way kind of thing as never was I" * 

" What do you mean ?" asked Ralph. 

" Don’t you know, demmit ?" asked Mr. Mantalini. 

*'I see by the paper that he was thrown from his cabriolet last night, and 
severely injured, and that his life is in some danger," answered Ralph, with great 
composure; " but I see nothing extraordinary in that. Accidents .-fire not miraculous 
events, when me*life hard, and drive after dinner." 

“Whew!" cried Mr. Mantalini ingt long shrill whistle. " Then don’t yoiHfhow 
how it was t 

" Not unless it was a# I have just supposed," replied Ralph, shrugging his 
shoulders carelessly, as if to give his questioner to understand that he had no 
curiosity upon the subject. 

4 * Demmit, you amaze me!" cried Mantalini. 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders again, as if it were no great feat to amaze 
Mr. Mantalini, and cast a wistful glance at the face of Newman Noggsf livhich 
had several times appeared behind a couple of panes of glass in the room door; 
it being a part of-Ncwman’s duty, when unimportant people called, to make various 
feints of supposing that the bell had rung for him to show them out: by way of a 
gentle hint to such visitors that it was time to go. 

" Don't you know,” said Mr. Mantalini, taking Ralph by the button, " that it 
wasn't an accident at all, but a demd, furious, man slaughtering attack mode upon 
him by^our nephew ?’’ 

" What!’’ snarled Ralph, clenching his fists and turning a livid white. 

"Demmit, Nickleby, you're as great a tiger as he is," said Mantalini, alarmed at 
these demonstrations. 

"Go on." cried Ralph* "Tell me what you mean. What is this story? Who 
told you ? Speak," growled Ralph. " Do you hear me ? " 

"Gad, Nickleby,” said Mr. Mantalini, retreating towards his wife, "what a 
demnebte fierce old evil genius you arc I ifou're enough to frighteg£®y life and 
soul out of her little delicious wits—flying all at once into suclflfcblazing, ravaging, 
raging passion as never was, demmit 1" « 

" Pshaw!" rejoined Ralph, forcing a smile. " It is but manner.” 

"It is a derad uncomfortable, private-madhouse sort of manner," sqjd Mr. Man¬ 
talini, picking up his cane. • 

Ralph affected to smile, and once more inquired from whom Mr. Mantalini had 
derived his information. • 

" From Pyke; %nd a demd, fine, pleasant, gentlemanly dog it is,"i replied 
Mantalini. " Demnition pleasant, and a tip-top sawyer,” 

"And what said he?" asked Ralph, knitting his brows. 

"That it happened this way—that your nephew met him atjt coffee-house, fell 
upon him with the most demnebte ferocity, followed him to nfs cab, swore be 
would ride home with Him, if he rode upon the horse’s back or hooked himself on 
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to the horse’s tail; smashed his countenance, which is a dem& fine countenance 
in its natural state ; frightened the horse, pitched ou# Sir Mulberry and himself, 
and—" 

"And was killed#" interposed Ralph with gleaming eyes. ".Was he? Is he dead?" 

Mant&lini shook his head. 

* 1 Ugh I" said Ralph, turning away,' 1 then he has done nothing—stay, he added, 
looking rounfi again. " He broke a leg or an arm, or put his shbulder out, or frac¬ 
tured hts collar-hone, or ground a rib or two ? His neck was saved for the halier, 
but he got some painful and slow-healing injury for his trouble—did he? Yoil must 
have heard that, at least." 

" No," rejoined Manialini, shaking his head again. “ Unless he was dashed into 
such little pieces that they blew away, he wasn’t hurt, for he went off as quiet and 
comfortable as—%s—as demnition," said Mr. Mantalini, rather at a loss fora simile, 

"And what,” said Ralph, hesitating a little, "what was th^ cause of quarrel?" 

%You are the demdest knowing hand,” replied Mr. Mantalini, in an admiring 
tone ; " the cunningest, rummest, supcrlatwest old fox—oh dem 1 —to pretend 
now not to know that it was the little bright-ejfed niece, the softest, sweetest, 
prettiest-” * 

"Alfred I" interposed Madame Mantalini. 

"She is always right," rejoined Mr. Mantalini soothingly, "and wheii she says it 
is time to go, it is time, and go she shall; and when she walks along the streets 
with*hcr^own tulip, the women shall say, with envy, she has got a demd fine 
husband; and the men shall say with rapture, he has got a demd fine wife; and 
they shall both be right and neither wrong, ujx>n my life and soul—oh demmit I ” 

With which remarks, and many more, no less intellectual and to the purpose, 
Mr. Mantalini kissed the fingers of his gloves to Ralph Nickleby, and drawing his 
lady's arm through his, led her mincingly away. 0 

"So, so," muttered Ralph, dropping into his chair, “this devil is loose again, 
and thwarting me, as he was bom to do, at every turn. He t6kl me once there 
should be a day of reckoning between us, sooner or later. I'll make hift 6 , true 
prophet, for it shall surely come." 

"Are you at home?" asked Newman, suddenly popping in his head, 

" No," replied Ralph, with equal abruptness. 9 

Newman withdrew his head, but thrust it in again. 

"You're quite sure you're not at home, are you?" said Newman. 

" Whqt^dpes the idiot mean ?" criei^ Ralph, testily. 

" He has been Voting nearly ever since they first came in, and may have heard 
your voice—that’s all,.' said Newman, rubbing his hands. 

"Who has?" demanded Ralph, wrought by the intelligence he had just heard, 
and his clerk's provoking coolness, to an intense pitch of irritation. 

The necessity of a^reply was superseded by the unlooked-for entrance of a third 
party—the individual in question—who, bringing his one eye (for he had but one) 
to bear on Ralph Nickleby, m$de & great many shambling bows, and sat himself 
down is an arm-chair, with his hands on his knees, and his t&ort black, trousers 
drawn up so high in the legs by the exertion of seating himself, that they scarcely 
reached below the tops of his Wellington boots. 

"•Why, this is a surprise 1" said .Ralph, bending his gaze upon the, visitor, * 
and half smiling as he scrutinised him at‘enjively; "I should know your fiice, 
jifr. Squeers." 

" Ah!" replied that worthy, "and you*d have know’dit better, sir, if if hadn't - 
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been for all that I've been a-going through. Just lift that little boy off the tall stool 
|U the back office, and tell him to come in here, will you, my man ? " said Squeers, 
addressing himself to Newman. "Oh, he’s lifted his-self oiF. My son, sir, little 
Wackford. What do you think of him, sir, for a specimen of lift Dotheboys Ilall 
feeding? ainfc he fit to bust out of his clotiies, and start the seams, and make the 
vfery buttons fly off with his fatness ? Here’s flesh!” cried Squefers, turning the boy 
about, and indenting the plumpest parts of his figure with divonf pokes and 
punches, to the great discomposure of his son and heir. " Here's firmness,•here’s 
solidness I why you con hardly get up enough of him between your finger and 
thumb to pinch him anywheres." 

In however good condition Master Squeers might have been, he certainly did not 
present this remarkable compactness of person, for on his father's closing his finger 
and thumb in illustration of his remark, he uttered a sharp cry, find rubbed 1 the 
place in the most nfttustl manner possible. 

“Wef" remarked Squeers, a little disconcerted, '* I had him there ; but fluffs 
because we breakfasted early thi^morning, and he hasn't had his lunch yet. Why 
you couldn't shut a bit of ])im in a door, when he’s had his dinner. Look at them 
tears, sir," said Squeers, with a triumphant air, as Master Wackford wiped bis eyes 
with the cuff of his jacket, “ them's oilincss I" 

"He looks well, indeed," returned Ralph, who, for some purposes of his own, 
Sdfemed desirous to conciliate the schoolmaster. " But how is Mrs. Squeers, and 
how are you?" 0 * 

" Mrs. Squeers, sir,” replied the proprietor of Dotheboys, "is as she always is— 
a mother to them lads, and a blessing, and a comfort, and a joy to all them as 
knows her. One of our boys —gorging his-self with vittlcs, and then turning ill— 
that's their way--got a abscess^on him last week. To see how she operated upon 
him with a pen-knife! Oh I -or I ” said Squeers, heaving a sigh, and nodding his 
head a great innny % tinrtcs, “what a member of society that woman is!“ 

Mr. Squeers indulged in a retrospective look, for souk* quarter of a minute, as if 
this allusion to bis lady’s excellencies had naturally led Jus mind to the peaceful 
village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, and he then looked at Ralph, 
as if waiting for him to say something. 

" Have you quite recovered that scoundrel’s attack?" asked Ralph. 

"I've only just done it, if I've done it now," replied Squeers. "I was one 
blessed braise, sir," said Squeers, touching first the roots of his hair, and then the 
toes of his boots, "from Acre to there. Vinegar and brown paper, ^iy^gar and 
brown paper, from morning to night, 1 suppose there was a irRffer of fialf a ream 
of brown paper stuck upon me, from first to last. As I laid* till of a heap in our 
kitchen, plastered all over, you might have thought I was a large brown paper 
parcel, chock full of nothing but groans. Did I groan loud, Wackford, or did I 
groan soft ?" asked Mr. Squeers, appealing to his son. , 

*' Loud,” replied Wackford. 

"Was the boys sorry to see me in such a dreadful condition, Wackford, or was 
they glad ?” asked Mr. Squeers, in a sentimental manner. g • 

"G1-- M 

" Eh ?" cried Squeers, turning sharp round. 

*’ " Sotry.” rejoined his son. * 

• 11 Oh r' sald Squeers, catching him a smart box on the ear. ir Then take your 
hands out el* your pockets, anl don't stammer when you're asked a question. Hold 
jrowr froise, dr, in a gentleman's office, or I'll run away from my family and never 
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come back any more; and then what would become of alf them precious and 
forlorn lads as would be let loose on the world without their best friend at their 
ethers 1" 

1 ' Were you obliged to have medical attendance ?" inquired Ralph, 

"Ay, was I," rejoined Squeers, "and a precious bill the medical attendant 
brought in too; but I paid it though." 

Ralph elevated his eyebrows in a manner which might welt be expressive of 
eithewsympathy or astonishment-just as the beholder was pleased to take it. 

"Yes, I paid it, every farthing," replied Squeers, who seemed to know the man 
he had to deal with, too well to suppose that any blinking of the question would 
induce him to subscribe toward* the expenses; “ I wasn't out of pocket by it after 
all, either." 

",No I" saidftRalph, 

" Not a halfpenny,” replied Squeers. " The fact is, we hjve only one extra with 
ojgr boys, and that is for doctors when required—and not thcn,*unless we're sure of 
our customers. Do you sec ?" * 

"I understand," said Ralph. B 

"Very good," rejoined Squeers. "Then, after my Bill was run up, we picked 
out five little boys (sons of small tradesmen, as was sure pay) that had never had 
the scarlet fever, and we sent one to a cottage where they'd got it, and he took it, 
and then we put the four others to sleep with him, and they took it, and then tho 
docjpr came and attended ’em once all round, and we divided my total among ’em, 
and aadtd it on to their little bills, and the parents paid it. Ha 1 ha l ha l" 

"And a good plan too," said Ralph, eyeing the schoolmaster stealthily. 

" I believe you," rejoined Squeers. " Wc always do it. Why, when Mrs. Squeers 
was brought to bed with little Wackforcl here, we ran the whooping-cough through 
half-a-dozen boys, and charged her expenses among 'em, monthly nurse included. 
Ha l ha I ha!" 


Ralph never laughed, but on this occasion he produced the Nearest approach to 
it that he could, and waiting until Mr. Squeers had enjoyed the professional joke to 
his heart’s content, inquired what had brought him to town. 

"Some bothering law business,” replied Squeers, scratching his head, "connected 
with an action, for what they call neglect of a boy. I don't lpow what they would 
have. He had as good grazing, that boy had, as there is about us." 

Ralph looked as if he did not quite understand the observation. 

" Grazing," said Squeers, raising his voice, under the impression that as Ralph 
failed trf^cJhprety^d him, he must deaf. " When a boy gets weak and ill and 
don't Telish his meals, we give him a change of diet—turn him out, for an hour or 
so every day, into a neighbour's turnip-field, or sometimes, if it's a delicate case, a 
turnip-field and a piece of carrots alternately, and let him eat as many as he likes. 
There ain’t?better land in the county titan this perwerse lad grazed on t and yet he 
goes and catches cdld and indigestion and what not, and then his friends brings a 
lawsuit against me/ Now, you'd hardly suppose," added Squeers, moving in his 
chair with the impatience of an iU-used nmn, "that pcopte’g ingratitude would 
carry them quite as far as that, would you?" 

"A hard case, indeed," observed Ralph. 

"You don't say more than the truth when you say that," replied Squeers. " l« 
don't suppose there's a man going, as possesses the fondness for youth that I-do. 
There’s youth to the amount of eight hundred*pound a-year, at Dotheboys Hall at 
this present time. I'd taka sixteen hundred pound worth if I could get ’em, and 
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fe as fond of every Individual twenty pound among 'em as notliiag should equal 

4 " 

“Arc you stopping at your old quarters?" asked Ralph, 

\ “Yes, we arc at the Saracen," replied Squeers, “and as it dtRi't want very long 
to the mid of die half-year, we shall continncy to stop there, till I've collected the 
money, and some new boys too, £ hope. I've brought little Wackford up, on pur* 
pose to show to parents and guardians. I shall put him in the advertisement 
this time. Look at that boy—himself a pupil—why he's a miracle «f high fading, 
that boy is I” , 

“ I should like to have a word with you," said Ralph, who had both spoken and 
listened mechanically for some time, and seemed t8 have been thinkiug. 

“As many words as you like, sir," rejoined Squeers. “Wackford, you go and 
play in the back office, and don't move about too much or you'll g 6L thin, on* that 
won’t do. You hcwciRt got such a thing as twopence, Mr. Nickleby, have you ?" 
said Squeers, rattling a bunch of keys in his coat-pocket, and muttering sometMbg 
about its beigg all silver. t 

“ I—think 1 have," sai<J> Ralph, very slowly, and producing, after much rum¬ 
maging in an old drawer, a penny, a halfpenny, and two farthings. 

“Thankee,” said Squeers, bestowing it upon his son. “lluiel You go and 
buy a tart—Mr. Nickleby's man will show you where—and mind you buy a rich 
one. Pastry," added Squeers, closing the door on Master Wackford, “makes his 
flesh shine a good deal, and parents thinks that a healthy sign." 

With this explanation, and a peculiarly knowing look to eke it out, Mr. Squeers 
moved his chair so as to bring himself opposite to Ralph Nickleby at no great 
distance off; and having planted it to his enure satisfaction, sat down. 

“Attend to me," said Ralph^ bending forward a little. 

Squeers nodded. 

“I am not to ^ipposc," said Ralph, 'that you are dolt enough to forgive or 
forget, wry readily, the violence that was committed upon you, or the exposure 
which accompanied it ?" 

“ Devil a bit," replied Squeers, tartly. 

“ Or to lose an opportunity of repaying it with interest, if you could get one?" 
said Ralph. s • 

“Show me one, and try,” rejoined Squeers. 

"Some such object it was, that induced you to call on ‘me?" said Ralph, 
raising his eyes to the schoolmaster's face. « • 0- 

" N—n—no, I don’t know that,” replied Squeers. “ I thou&Ht that if it was in 

your power to make me, besides the trifle of money you sent, any compensation-" 

> “Ah 1" cried Ralph, interrupting him. “You needn’t go on," 

After a long pause, during which Ralph appeared absorbed in contemplation, he 
again broke silence, by asking: 

“Who is this boy that he took with him?’’ 

Squeers stated his name. 

“Was he youn& or old, healthy or sickly, tractable or rebellious? Spgak oui, 
man,” retorted Ralph. 

“Why, he wasn't young," answered Squeers; “that is, not young for a boy, 
you know.". * 

“ That is, he was not a boy at aH, t suppose ? " interrupted Ralph. 

“Well," returned Squeers, briskly, as if lie felt relieved by the suggestion, “he 
might have been nigh twenty. He wouldn't seem so old, though, to them as didn’t 
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knowbitn^for be wad a little wanting here," touchingfcis (pr£head; Vpo^y at 
home you know. If you knocked ever so often." f ; ■■' ^ l 

. “And you did knock pretty often, I date toy ?” muttered Ralph. *, ,. 

“Pretty Well," aatumed Squeers, with a grift. 

"When you wrote to acknowledge the receipt of this trifle of mohetf as ypu e®»! 
ft,” *a|d Ralph, “ you told me his friends had deserted him long ago r ohd that you 
had not the^Taintest clue or trace to tell you who he was. Is that the truth/ “ 

“ Ifis, worsvluck 1" replied Squeers, becoming more and mom easy andratgillar 
in his manner, as Ralph pursued his inquiries with the loss reserve, , “ If*a feutftottl 
years ago, by the entry in my hook, since a strange man brought him to my place, , 
one autumn night, and left him*there: paying five pound five, fqr his first quarter - 
in advance. He might have been five or six year old at that time, not more.’?' 

“What moratdo you know about him?" demanded Ralph. ■ v , 

“Devilish little, I’m sorry to say," replied Squeers, “Thp money was paid; for 
saoG six or eight year, and then it stopped. He had given an address in London, 
had tins chap; but when it came to the point, of course nobody knowed anything 
about him. So I kept the lad out of—otit of ,r: 

•“Charity?” suggested Ralph drily, 

. “Charity, to be sure," returned Squeers, rubbing his knees, “and when he 
begins to be useful in a certain sort of way, this young scoundrel of i Nickleby 
comes and carries him off. But the most vexatious and aggravating part of the 
whotegtffair is," said Squeers, dropping his voice, and drawing his chair still closer 
to Ralpltf “ that some questions have been asked about him at last—npt of me, but, 
in a roundabout kind of way, of people in our village. So that, just when I might 
have had all arrears paid up, perhaps, ami perhaps—who knows? such things have 
happened in our business before—a present besides, for putting him out to a farmer, 
or sending him to sea, so that he might never turn Up to disgrace his parents, sup¬ 
pling him to be a natural boy, as many of our boys are—damme, if that villain of 
a hfickleby don't collar him in open day, and commit as good ks highway robbery 
upon my pocket." v 

“.We will both cry quits with him before long," said Ralph, laying his hand on 
the arm of the Yorkshire schoolmaster. 

•' Quits I M echoed Squeers. •' Ah ! and I should like fp leave a small balance in 
his favour, to be settled when he can. I only wish Mrs. Squeers could catch bold 


of him. Bless her heart! She’d murder him, Mr. Nickleby-nshe would, as soon 
as eat her dinner." , ■ 

“ We wfii talkfc.tf this again," said Ralph. “I must have time to think Of ft. 

To wound him through his own affections and fancies-. If I could strike him 

through this boy- - * . - 

“Strike him how you like, sir," interrupted Squeers, “only hit him hard. 
that’s all—and witfy,that, I'll say good-morning. Here!—just chuck that |ittlO 
boy's bat off that comer peg, and lift him off the stool, will you?” *. ■ , ; 

. ‘ Bawling these requests to-Vewman Noggs, Mr, Squeers betook himself to the 
Uttlcbeek office, and fitted on the child shat with parental anrif?!ty,whila Newman,; , 
with his pen behind his ear, sat, $iff opd immovable, on his sto^L ngtoti t mb&Z] 
father and son by turns with abroad stare. ■ “/**, ' «’Cv. > ,\$ ■ 

.* "*He's a fine bojwnto’t he?" bead A &N& 

said Newman, >/■>.,:^ ' W;.a 
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rfpvMigltJftf tfe?” pursued Sheers. * He lias the femes* of 

'mpWfcmjm'r*'.:**' .■ . .• ,. 

i'Ah )"replied Newman, suddenly thttistlng his face into that of Squeera, “he 
-the fatness of twenty I—more i He’s got it nil. God heljj the others. Hal 
ti- 0h^&t ,k , 

laving tittered these fragmentary observations, Newman dropped won his desk 
began to write with, most marvellous rapidity. ' 

,-Vjffelt does the man mean?" cried Squecrs, colouring. ‘Vishe drifttk?’’ ' 
A l^ev^^ made odfteply, 

Ts be mad ? ” said Squeers. 

Bot, still Newman betrayed no consciousness any presence save his own; so, 
Squeers comforted himself by saying that he was both drunk and mad j and, 

- with this partiugobsemtion, he led his hopeful son away. • * 

In exact propogioa as Ralph Nickleby became conscious of a struggling and 
lingering regard for Kate, had his detestndon of Nicholas augmented. It mSfht 
be, that to J^oae for the weaknqjs of inclining to any one person, ho held It neces¬ 
sary to hate some other, njore intensely than hefore; but such had been the course 
of his feelings. And now, to be defied and spumed, to be held up to her in the 
worst and most repulsive colours, to know that she wfts taught to hate and despite 
him J to feel that there was infection in his touch, and taint in his companionship— 
to know all this, and to know that the mover of it all, was that same boyish poor 
relation who had tVritt«r him in their very first interview, and openly beaded and 
braved him since, wrought his quiet and stealthy malignity to such a pitch, that 
there was scarcely anything he would not have hazarded to gratify it, if he could 
have seen his way to some immediate retaliation. , 

But, fortunately for Nichojp, Ralph Nickleby did not; and although he pft#k 
about, all that day, and kept a corner of his bmin working on the one anxious 
Subject through g|l the round of schemes and business that came with it, night 
found him at last, still harping on the same theme, and still pursuing the same 
unprofitable reflections. 

“When tny brother was such as he,” said Ralph, "the first comparisons were 
drawn between us—always in my disfavour. He was open, liberal, gallant, gay; / 
acrafty hunks, o|£old uadstagnant blood, with no passion but love of saving, and 
, W? spirit h$yond v a thirst for gain. I recollected it well when I first saw this 
^hipster; but I remember it better now,” 

>'Ha had been occupied in tearing Nicholads letter into atoms; an d^ aiie spoke, 
he scattered it in. a tiny shower about him. * t 

“Recollections like these," pursued Ralph, with a bitter smile, “flock upon me 
^HWhen t resign myself to them—in crowds, and from countless quarters. As a 
fcprtioa of the world affect to despise the power of money, Z must tty end jfcOMf 
themwhat itis." A * 

And being.by this time, in a peasant frame of mind for slumber* Ralph Nhddeby 
, went to bed. ““ 
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CHAPTER X£XV. 

• * 

ftUlKE BECOMES KNOWN TO MRS. NICKLEBY AND KATE. NICHOLAS ALSO 
MEETS WITH NEW ACQUAINTANCES. BRIGHTER DAYS SEEM ®TO DAWN 
UPON T#E FAMILY. 

Having established his mother and sister in the apartments of the kind-hearted 
miniature painter, and ascertained that Sir Mulberry Hawk was in no danger of 
losing his life, Nicholas turned his thoughts to poor Smike, who, after breakfasting 
with Newman Noggs, had remained, in a disconsolate state, at that worthy 
creature’s lodgings, waiting, with much anxiety, for further intelligence of his 
protefitor. * 

“As he will be one of our own little household, wherevefwa live, or whatever 
foffhne is in reserve for us,” thought Nicholas, “ I must present the poor fellow in 
due form. They will be kind to him for his own %ake, and if not (on giat account 
solely) to the full extent 1 could wish, they will stretch a point, I am sure, for mine." 

Nicholas said “ they," but his misgivings were confined to one person. He was 
sure of Kate, but he knew his mother's peculiarities, and was not quite so certain 
that Smike would find favour in the eyes of Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ However,” thought Nicholas, as he departed on his^encvolent errand, “she 
canndWaU to become attached to him, when she knows what a devoted creature he 
is, and as she must quickly make the discovery, his probation will be a short one." 

“I was afraid,” said Smike, overjoyed to see his fiiend again, “that you had 
fallen into some fresh trouble; the time seemed so long, at last, that I almost 
fenred you were lost." , 

“ Lost I” replied Nicholas gaily. “ You will not be rid of me so easily, I promise 
you. 1 shall rise to the surface many thousand times yet, and th^harder the thrust 
that pushes me down, the more quickly I shall rebound, Smike. But come; my 
errand here is to take you home." 

“ Home I ” faltered Smike, drawing timidly back. 

“ Ay," rejoined Nicholas, taking his arm. “ Why not ?" 

“I had such hopes once," said Smike; "day audLih&ht, day and night, for 
many years. I longed for home till 1 was weary, and pined away with grief, but 
now-" 

*' And «£& now ?' ’ asked Nicholas, looking kindly in his face, 1 ‘ What now, old 
friend?" *** 

“ I could not part ftbm you to go to any home on earth," replied Smike, pressing 
Ms hand; “except one, except one. I shall never be an old man; and if your 
hand placet^ me in the grave, and I could think, before I died, that you would 
come and look uponat sometimes with one of your kind smiles, and in the sumiUer 
weather, when everything was alive—not dead like me—I could go to that home 
almost without a tear.” 

* "Why do you talk thus, poor boy, if your life is a happy dbe whh me?"said 
Nicholas. 

"Because/should change; not those about me. Andif theyfoegmme,/idiotdd. 
, never know it," replied Smike* " In the churchyard we are all alike, but hftrej v 
there are none like me, I am a poor creature, But 1 know that.'* •• & 
“You are a foolish, silly creature," said Nicholas cheerfully. " U that Is what 
you mean, 1 grant you that, - Why, here’s a dismal face for ladies’ company!—my 
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pretty sister too, /fhom you hive so often asked me about. Is this your Yot kriurc 
gallantry? For shaibe 1 for shame 1" 

, Smike brightened up and smiled. 

"When I talk of homes,'’ punup& Nicholas, " 1 talk of roil*, which is yotlrs, of 
course. If it were defined by any particular four walls and a roof, tied knows I 
should be*sufficiently puzzled to say whereabouts it lay; but that is not what I 
mean. When l speak of home, I speak of the place where—in defdult of a better 
-wthose I love are gathered together; and if that place were a gipsy's tAt, or a 
burn, I should call it by the same good name notwithstanding. And now, for what 
is my present home, which, however alarming your expectations may be, will neither 
terrify you by its extent nor its magnificence." 

So saying, Nicholas took his companion by the arm, and saying a great deal 
more to the same purpose, and pointing out various things to amuse and interest 
him as they went along, led the way to Miss La Creevy's house. 

"And this, K.'ile, said Nicholas, entering the room where his sister sat nhftic, 
"is the faithful friend and affectionate fellow-traveller whom I prcpaied you to 
receive.” • * 

Poor Smike was bash fill, and awkward, and frightened enough, nt first, hut 
Kate advanced towards him so kindly, and Said, in such a sweet voice, how anxious 
she had been to see him after all her brother had told her, ami how much she had 
to thank him for having comforted Nicholas so greatly in their very trying reverses, 
that he began to be very doubtful whether he should, shed tears or not, became 
still more flurried. However, he managed to say, in a broken voice, that Nicholas 
was his only friend, and that he would lay down his life to help him ; and Kate, 
although she was so kind and considerate, seemed to be so wholly unconscious of 
his distress and embarrassment, that he recovered almost immediately and felt 
quite at home. • 

Then, Miss La Creevy came in; and to her Smike had to be presented also* 
And Miss La Cr&vy was very kind loo, and wonderfully talkative not to Smike, 
for that would have made hirn uneasy at first, but to Nicholas and his sister. Then, 
after a time, she would speak to Smike himself now and then, asking hint whether 
he was a judge of likenesses, and whether he thought that picture in the corner was 
like herself, and whethe^ he didn’t think it would have looked better if she had 
made herself ten years younger, and whether he didn’t think, as a matter of general 
observation, that young ladies looked better, not only In pictures but out of Jhern 
too, than old ones; with many more small jpkes and facetious rcmnrk%^hich were 
delivered with such good-humour and merriment, that Smiko tfiougfifr within him¬ 
self, she was the nicest lady he hail ever seen; even nicer jhan Mrs. Gntdden, of 
Mr. Vincent Crummies’s theatre : and she was a nice lady loo, and talked, perhaps 
more, but certainly louder, than Miss La Creevy. 

At length the door opened again, and a Lady in mourning came in ; 4md Nicholas 
kissing the lady in mourning affectionately, and calling her his mothei, led her 
towards the chair firom which Smike had risen wh^glie entered the foorn, 

"You are always kind-hearted, and anxious to help the oppressed, my dc$r 
mother," said Nicholas, "so you will be favourably disposed towards hint, I 
know." 

<t ' " I am sure, my dear Nicholas," replied Mrs. Nickle^V looking very hard Nt her 
newt friend, and bending to him w}0 something more of majesty than the occasion 
seemed to require,— " 1 am sure, any friend of yours .Ms, ns indeed he naturally 
ought to have, and mttgt have, of course, you know—-a great claim upon me, and 
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of course, it is a very great pleasure to me to be introduced to anybody you take aft 
interest in—there can be no doubt about that; none fit all; hot the least in the 
world," said Mrs. Nickleby. “At the same time I must say, Nicholas, my dear, 
as I used to say to four poor dear papa, when he would bring gentlemens home to 
dinner, and there was nothing in the house, that if he had come tlie^day before 
yesterday—no, I don't mean the day before yesterday now ; I should have said, 
perhaps, the £.»ar before last —we should have been better able to entertain him." 

With!*which remarks, Mrs. Nickleby turned to her daughter, and inquired^ In an 
audible whisper, whether the gentleman was going to stop all night. 

" Because if he is, Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, " 1 don't see that it’s 
possible for him to sleep anywhere, and that's the truth." 

Kate stepped gracefully forward, and without any show of annoyance or irritation, 
breathed a few words into her mother's ear. 

"La, Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, shrinking back,how you do tickle 
on«k. Of course, I understand that, my love, without your telling me; and I said 
the Same to Nicholas, and I am very much pleased. You didn’t tell me, Nicholas, 
iny dear,” added Mrs. Nickleby, turning round wilfi an air of less resefVe than she 
had before assumed, "what your friend's name is." ° 

"Ilis name, mother," replied Nicholas, " is Smike.” 

The effect of this communication was by no means anticipated; but the name 
was no sooner pronounced, than Mrs. Nickleby dropped upon a chair, and burst 
into unfit gf crying. 

"What is the matter?” exclaimed Nicholas, running to support her. 

"It’s so like l J yke,” cried Mrs. Nickleby; "so exactly like Pyke. Oh !*don’t, 
don't speak to me—l shall be better presently." 

And after exhibiting every symptom of slow suffocation, in all its stages, and 
drinking about a teaspoonful of water from a fill tumbler, and spilling the 
remainder, Mrs. Nickleby was better, and remarked, with a feeble smile, that sire 
was ver y foolish, she knew. 9 

'dtfJ't'j, a weakness in our family," said Mrs. Nickleby, "so, of course, I can't be 
blamed for it. Your grandmamma, Kate, was exactly the same—precisely. The 
least excitement, the slightest surprise, she fainted away directly. I have heard her 
Say, often and often, that when she was a young lady, an£ before she was married, 
she was turning n corner into Oxford Street one day, when she ran against her own 
hair-dresser, who, it seems, was escaping from a bearthe mere suddenness of 
the encoqjjttr made her faint away, dtypetly. Wait, though," added Mrs. Nickleby, 
pausing to consid^tp^'lct me be sure I'm right. Was it her h'air-dresser who had 
escaped from a bear, or was it a bear who had escaped from her hair-dresser's ? I 
declare 1 can't remember just now, but the hair-dresser was,a very handsome mam 
I know, and quite a gentleman in hfs manners; so that it has nothing to do with 
the point of She story," 

Mrs. Nickleby having fallen imperceptibly into one of her retrospective moods, 
improved in temper from thaftgpiotocnt, and glided;, by an easy Change of the Con- 
vnrsatiop. occasionally, into various othet anecdotes, no less remarkable for their 
Strict application to the subject hi hand. 

"Mr. Smike is from Yorkshire, Nicholas, my dear?" said Mrs. Nickleby,aftcir 
dinner, and when she had been silent for some time. 

" Certainly, mother," replied Nicholas. "I so? you have not forgotten fils ifcdjp* 
, oholy history,” _ 'K ’. 

"Q dear no," cried Mrs, Nickleby* “Ah 1 melancholy, indeed. You don’t 
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happen, Mr. SmHce^ ever to bawdined with the Crimbleg of Grimhlc Halt, .-sume- 
where Ip the North Riding? do you?" said the good lady, addressing hern'll to 
him. *'A very proud man, Sr Thomas Grimble, with six grown-up and most 
lovely daughters, and the finest park in the county." • 

“Mydeaj mother," reasoned Nicholas, “do you suppose that the unfortunate 
outcast of a Yorkshire school was likely to receive many cards of invitation from the 
nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood ? ” • 

“Really, my dear, I don’t know why it should be so very cMtaordiunryT’' said 
Mrs. Nickteby. ** I know that when / was at -school, l always went at least twice 
every half-year to the Hawkinses at Taunton Vale, ami they are much richer itvm 
the Grimbles, and connected with them in niairiil^e; so you see it's not so \ny 
unlikely, after all,” 

Having put down Nicholas in this triumphant manner, Mrs. NffikUby wa*sud¬ 
denly seized with ^foogetfulncss of 8m ike’s nml name, ami an im^istibte tendency 
to call him Mr. Slammons: which circumstance she attributed to the remarkaffife 
similarity of the two names in jM5|nt of sound, berth beginning with an ft, and mote- 
over being s^velt with an M. But whatever doubt there might bo on this point, 
there wits hone as to his bang a most excellent listener; which circumstance had 
considerable influence in placing them on the very best terms, and in inducing 
Mrs. Nickleby to express the highest opinion of his general deportment and 
disposition. 

Thus, the little circle remained, on the most amicable and agrecabl^oAing, 
until the Monday morning, what Nicholas withdrew himself from it for ti short 
time, seriously to reflect upon the State of Ids affairs, anil to determine, if he could, 
upon some course of life, which would enable him to support those who were so 
entirely dependent upon his exertions. 

Mr. Crummies occurred to* him more than once ; but although Kate was 
acquainted with the whole history of his connection with that gentleman, his 
mother was not; aid he foresaw a thousand fretful objections, on her part, t oh jg 
seeking a livelihood upon the stage. There were graver reasons, too, against mS^ 
returning to that mode of life. Independently of those arising out of its spare and 
precarious earnings, and his own internal conviction that hn could never Impc to 
aspire to any great distinction, even as a provincial actor, how could he carry his 
sister from town to town, and,place to place, and debar her from any other asso¬ 
ciates than those with whom he would be compelled, almost without distinction, to 
mingle, “ It won’t do,” said Nicholas, shakjpg his head;." I must lua^pictfring 
else.” • ■f "* 

It was much easier to make this resolution than to cony it into effect. With no 
greater experience of die world than he had acquired for himself in his short trials; 
with a sufficient share of headlong rashness and precipitation (qualities not alto¬ 
gether unnatural at his time of life); with a very slender stock qf tnointf and a still 
more scanty stock of friends; what could he do? “Egad 1 ” said Nicholas, “Ml 
try that {Register Office again.” m* • 

He smiled at himself as he walked away, with a quick step ; for, an instant* 
before, he hod been internally blaming his own precipitation. He did not laugh 
himself out of the intention, however, for on he went; picturing to himself, as he 
"Approached the place, all kinds of splendid possibilities, and impossibilities fop, 
for that matter, and thinking himself, perhaps with good reason, very fortunate to 
be endowed with so buoyant and sanguine a temperament. 

The office looked just the same os when he had left it lost, And, indeed, with one 
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or two exceptions, there seemed to be the very same placards in^the window that he 
had seen before. There were the same unimpeachable masters and mistresses in 
want of virtuous servants, and the same virtuous servants ih want of unimpeachable 
masters and mistfesses, and the same magnificent estates for the investment of 
capital, and the same enormous quantities of capital to be invested in estates, and, 
in short, the same opportunities of all sorts for people who wanted to make their 
fortunes. Aid a most extraordinary proof it was of the national prosperity that 
pcopl£ had notabeen found to avail themselves of such advantages long ago. 

As Nicholas stopped to look in at the window, an old gentleman happened to 
stop too; and Nicholas, carrying his eye along the window-panes from left to right 
in search of some capital-text plficard, which should be applicable to his own case, 
caught sight of this old gentleman’s figure, and instinctively withdrew his eyes from 
tiie window, to«obscrve the same more closely. 

fie was a sturdy old fellow in a broad-skirted blue coat, madq pretty large, to fit 
’ is^ily, and with no particular waist: his bulky legs clothed in drab breeches and 
lil&h gaiters, and his head piotected by a low-crowned broad-brimmed white hat, 
such as a wealthy grazier might wear. He wore his coat buttoned ; anxl his dimpled 
double-chin rested in the folds of a white neckerchief- not one of your stiff-starched 
apoplectic cravats, but a good, easy, old-fashioned white neck-cloth that a man 
might go to bed in and be none the worse for. But what principally attracted the 
attention of Nicholas, was the old "gentleman’s eye—never was such a clear, twink- 
lmg,*h<jpest, merry, happy eye, as that. And there he stood, looking a little 
upward, with one hand thrust into the breast of his coat, and the other playing 
with liis old-fashioned gold watch-chain : his head thrown a little on one side, and 
his hat a little more on one side than his head (but that was evidently accident; not 
his ordinary way of wearing it), with such a pleasant smile plaj ing’about his mouth, 
and such a comical expression of mingled slyness, simplicity, kind-heartedness, and 
good-humour, lightiug up his jolly old face, that Nicholas would have been content 
to have stood there, and looked at him until evening, and to haVe forgotten, mean¬ 
while, that there was such a thing as a soured mind or a crabbed countenance to 
be met with in the whole wide world. 

But, even a very remote approach to this gratification was not to be made, for 
although he seemed quite unconscious of having been £ie subject of observation, 
he looked casually at Nicholas ; and the latter, fearful of giving offence, resumed 
his # scrotiny of the window instantly. 

Still, Jh# old gentleman stood tt^re, glancing from placard to placard, and 
Nicholas ctfuld yo<. foibear raising his eyes to his face again. Grafted upon the 
quaiutness and oddity of his appearance, was something so indescribably engaging, 
and bespeaking so much worth, and there were so many little lights hovering about 
the corners of liis mouth and eyes, that it was not a mere amusement, but a positive 
pleasure add delight to look at him. 

This being the case, it is no wonder that the old man caught Nicholas in the 
fact, more tkan once. At sggi times, Nicholas coloured and looked emigtnassed; 
/or the truth is, that he had begun to Wonder whether the stignger could, by any 
possibility, be looking for a clerk or secretary; and thinking this, he felt as if the 
old gentleman must know it. 

Long as all this takes to tell, it was not more than a couple of minutes in passing.* 
As the stranger was moving away. Nicholas caught his eye again, and, in the 
awkwardness uf the moment, stammered out an apology. 

, “ No offence—Oh no offence! ” said the old man. 
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This was said in dbch a hearty tone, and the voice was so exactly what it should 
have been from such a spenMbr, and there was such a cordiality in the manner, that 
Nicholas was emboldened to speak again. » 

“A great many opportunities here, sir," he said, half-smiling ns ho motioned 
towards the window. 

“A great many people willing and anxious to be employed have seriously thought 
so, very often, 1 dare say," replied the old man. “ Poor fellows, poordellows 1” 

He moved away, as he said this ; but, seeing that Nicholas was ghoul to Speak, 
good-naturedly slackened his pace, as if he were unwilling to cut him short. After 
a little of fhathesitation which may be sometimes observed between two people in 
live street who have exchanged a nod, and are uncertain whether they shall 
turn back and speak, or not, Nicholas found himself at the old man's side. 

“ You were about to speak, young gentleman; what were you goytg to suy£" 

“ Merely that I almgst hoped—I mean to say, thought—you had some object in 
consulting those advertisements," said Nicholas. * 

“Ay, ay? what object now—what object?" returned the old man, looking slyly 
at Nicholas.* “Did you think fwanted a situation now—Eh? Did you think 
I did?" * • 

Nicholas shook his head. 

“ Ha! ha I" Laughed the old gentleman, rubbing his hands and wrists as if he 
were washing them. “A very natural thought, at all events, after seeing me gazing 
at those bills. I thought the same of you, at first, upon my word I did.” 

“ If ypu had thought so at last, too, sir, you would not have been far ffiom the 
truth," rejoined Nicholas. 

"Eh?" cried the old man, surveying him from head to foot. “What I Dear 
me! No, no. Well-behaved young gentleman reduced to such a necessity I 
No no, no no." • 

Nicholas bowed, and bidding him good-morning, turned upon his heel. 

"Stay," said th#old man, beckoning him into a bye-street, where they could 
converse with less interruption. "What d'ye mean, eh ?” 

“Merely that your kind face and manner—both unlike any I have ever seen 
—tempted me into an avowal, which, to any other stranger in this wilderness of 
London, I should not have dreamed of making," returned Nicholas. 

'‘ Wilderness! Yes It is, it is. fioodl It is a wilderness,” said the old man 
with much animation. " It was a wilderness to me once. I came here barefoot— 

I have never forgotten it. Thank God 1" an<| he raised his hat from hL^head, and 
looked very grave. 

“What's the matter—what is it—how did it all come about ^ saiu me oiu man, 
laying his band on the shoulder of Nicholas, and walking him up the street, 
“You're—eh?" laying his finger on the sleeve of Iris black coat. “Who’s it 
for-eh?" 

“ My father," replied Nicholas. 

“Ah 1" said the old gentleman quickly. “Bad jjypg for a youngtman to lose 
his father. Widowgd mother, perhaps ? " 

Nicholas sighed. 

“ Brothers and sisters too—eh?” 
v “One sister,” rejoined Nicholas. 

“ Poor thing, poor thing! Your^a scholar too, I dare say?” said the old man, 
looking wistfully into the face of the young one. 

' “ I have been tolerably well educated," said Nicholas. 
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“Fine thing," said the old gentleman, "education a greatfcthing—a very great 
thing —I never bad any. I admire it the more in others* A very fine thing—yes, 
yes, Tell me mdrp of year history, Let me hear it all. No impertinent curiosity 
—■no, no,'no." • 

There was something so earnest and guileless in the way in which^all this was 
.said, and such a complete disregard of all conventional restraints ana coldnesses, 
that Nicholas could not resist it. Among men who have any sound and sterling 
qualities, therms nothing so contagious as pure openness of heart. Nicholas took 
the infection instantly, and ran over the main points of his little history without 
reserve ; merely suppressing names, and touching as lightly as possible upon his 
uncle's treatment of Kate. Thessld man listened with great attention, and when he 
had concluded, drew his arm eagerly through his own. - . 

" pon't say another word—not another word,” said he. “ Come along with me. 
We mustn't lose a minute." 0 

vSo saying, the old gentleman dragged him back into Oxford Street, and hailing 
an omnibus on its way to the City, pushed Nicholas in before him, and followed 
himself. * * 

As he appeared in a most extraordinary condition iif restless excitement, and 
whenever Nicholas offered to speak, immediately interposed with—"Don’t say 
another word, my dear sir, on any account—not another word," the young man 
thought it better to attempt no further interruption. Into the City they journeyed 
accocfjjngly, without interchanging any conversation; and the farther they went, 
the more Nicholas wondered what the end of the adventure could possibly be. 

The old gentleman got out, with great alacrity, when they reached the Bank, and 
once more taking Nicholas by the arm, hurried him along Threadneedlc Street, 
anti through some lanes and passages on the right, until they, at length, emerged 
in a quiet shady little square. Into the oldest hnd cleanest-looking house of 
business in the square, he led the way. The only inscription on the door-post was 
" Cheeryble Brothersbut from a hasty glance at the direction#of some packages 
which were lying about, Nicholas supposed that the Brothers Cheeryble were 
German merchants. . 

Passing through a warehouse which presented every indication of a thriving busi¬ 
ness, Mr. Cheeryble (for such Nicholas supposed him to^e, from the respect which 
had been shown him by the warehousemen and porters whom they passed) led him 
into a little partitioned-off counting-house like a large glass case, in which counting- 
house theit sat~as free from dust ajid blemish as if he had been fixed into (he 
glass case Before Vhc top was put on, and had never come out since—a fat, elderly, 
large-faced clerk, witji silver spectacles and a powdered head. 

"Is my brother in his room, Tim?" said Mr. Cheeryble, with no less kindness 
of manner than he had shown to Nicholas. 

"Yeshe%, sir," .replied the fat clerk, turning his spectacle-glasses towards his 
principal, and his eyes towards Nicholas, "but Mr. Trimmers is with him/* 

"Ay i Afcd what has hewfipnc about, Tim?" said Mr. Cheeryble, 

4 “He is getting up n subscription for the widow and family of a man who was 
killed in the East IadiS Docks this morning, sir," rejoined Tim. "Smashedf’fcir, 
by a cask of sugar.’* * ▼ , * 

, *"‘He is a good creature," said Mr. Cheeryble, with great earnestness. "Heis a 
kind soul. I am very much obliged to Trimmers, Trimmers is one of the best 
friends wc have. He makes a thousand cases known to us that we should never 
discover of ourselves. I am very much obliged to Trimmers* 7 Saying Wtukfh, 
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> Mr. Cheeryble rnfbfed his hands with infinite delight, and Mr. Trimmers happening 
to pass the door that instaflt. on his way out, shot out after him and caught him by 
the hand. 

" I owe you a thousand thanks, Trimmers—ten thousand tlftiuks—l take it very 
friendly o^Jyou—very friendly indeed," said Mr, Cheeryble, dragging him into a 
comer to get out of hearing. “How many chiMren are there, and what has my 
brother Ned given, Trimmers?” • 

"There are six children," replied the gentleman, “and yourbfpther hts given 
twenty pounds.” * 

“ My brother Ned is a good fellow, and you’re a good fellow too, Trimmers," 
Said the old man, shaking him by both hands wifh trembling eagerness. " Put me 
down for another twenty—or—stop a minute, stop a minute. We mustn’t look 
ostentatious; put me down ten pound, and Tim Ltnkinwaicr, ten pound, Amhcquo 
for twenty pounc^fur Mr. Trimmers, Tim. God bless you, Trimmers—and comg, 
and dine with us some day this week; you'll always find a knife and fork.'flud 
we shall l>e delighted. Now, # my dear sir-—cheque from Mr. I.inkimvater, Tim, 
Smashed bf a cask of su^ar, and six poor children—oh dear, dear, dear t" 

Talking on in this strain, as fast as he could, Tto prevent any friendly remon¬ 
strances from the collector of the subscription on the large amount of his donation, 
Mr. Cheeryble led Nicholas, equally astonished nnd affected by what he had seen 
and heard in this short space, to the half-opened door of another room. 

“ Brother Ned,’’ said Mr. Cheeryble, tapping with his knuckles, and ^*ping to 
listen, “ are you busy, my dear brother, or can you spate time for a word or two 
with me?" 

" Brother Charles, my dear fellow," replied a voice from the inside; so like in its 
tones to that which had just spoken, that Nicholas started, and almost thought it 
was the same, “Don't ask me such a question, but come in directly.” 

They went in, without further parley. What was the amazement of Nicholas 
when his conductor advanced, and exchanged a warm greeting with another old. 
gentleman, the very type and model of himself— the same face, the same figure, the 
same coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, the same breeches and gaiters -nay, there was 
the very same white hat hanging against the wall I 
As they shook each o^cr by the hand, the face of each lighted up by beaming 
looks of affection, which would have been most delightful to behold in Infants, ami 
which, in men so old, was inexpressibly touching: Nicholas could observe that the 
last old gentleman was something stouter th§.n his brother; this, an<^,f5 light addi¬ 
tional shade of clumsiness in his gait and stature, formcd*tfle only perceptible 
difference between them. Nobody could have doubted their»being twin brothers. 

“ Brother Ned,” said Nicholas's friend, closing the room-door, “ here is a young 


friend of mine, tluit we must assist. Wc must make proper inquiries into his state¬ 
ments, in justice to him as well as to ourselves, and If they arc confirmed --as I feel 
assured they will be—we must assist him; wo must assist him, brother Ned." 

“It is enough, my dear brother, that you say wunfehould," returned the other. 
“When you say tlfeit, no further inquiries are needed. He shall be assisted. Wlift 
alb bis necessities, mid what does he require? Where is Urn Unkin water? I«et 
us have him here." 

*■ Both the brothers,, it may be here remarked, bad a very emphatic and earnest 
delivery; both had lost neatly the same teeth, which imparted the same peculiarity 


to their speech; and both spoke as if, besides possessing the utmost serenity of 
that the kindliest and most unsuspecting nature could bestow, they had, in 
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collecting the plums from Fortune's choicest pudding, rctainedla few for present 
use, and kept them in their mouths. * 

"Where is Tim Linkinwater?” said brother Ned. 

" Stop, stop, stojf!" said brother diaries, taking the other aside. " I've a plan, 
my dear brother, I’ve a plan. 'Qin is getting old, and Tim ha3 beet^ a faithful 
servant, brother Ned ; and I don% think pensioning Tim’s mother and sister, and 
buying a liult tomb for the family when his poor brother died, was a sufficient 
rccompthi . for fcis faithful services.” 

" No, no, no,” replied the other. ‘’Certainly not. Not half enough, not half." 
” 1J we could lighten Tim’s d^ies,” said the old gentleman, "and prevail upon 
him to go into the country, no% and then, and sleep in the fresh air two or 
three times a-wcok (which he' could, if he began business an hour later in the 
morning), old Tan Linkinwater would grow young again 111 time; and he’s three 
rood years our senior now. Old Tim Linkinwater young jgain! Kh, brother 
iniBI, eh? Why, I iccoUect old Tim Linkinwater quite a little boy, don’t you? 
I la, ha, ha 1 Poor Tim, poor Tim I" 

Th * fme old fellows laughed pleasantly together? each with a tear dt regard for 
old Tim Linkinwater standing in his eye. * 

"But hear this first—hear this first, biother Ned,” said the old man, hastily, 
placing two chairs, one on each side of Nicholas. " I’ll tell it you myself, brother 
Ned, liccausc the young gentleman is modest, and is a scholar, Ned, end I shouldn’t 
ffeel ius^ght that he should tell us his story over and over again, as if he was a 
beggar, or as if wo doubted him. No, no, no.” 

" No, no, no,” returned the other, nodding his head gravely. "Very right, my 
dear brother, very right.” 

" He will toll me I’m wrong, if l make a mistake,” said Nicholas’s friend. '* But 
whether l do or not, you’ll be very much affccted»«l&othcr Ned, remembering the 
time when we were two friendless lads, and earned our first shilling in this great cit\.” 

The twins pressed each other’s hands in silence; and, in his ow% homely manner, 
brother Charles related the particulars he had heard from Nicholas. The con- 
wisatiun which ensued was a long one, and when it was over, a secret conference 
of almost equal duration took place between brother Ned and Tim Linkinwater in 
another room. It is no disparagement to Nicholas to say ft that before he had been 
closeted with the two brothers ten minutes, he could only wave his hand at every 
freslj expression of kindness anti sympathy, and sob like a little child. 

At length brother Ned and Tim linkinwater came back together, when Tim 
instantly waflted to Nicholas and whispered in his car in a very brief sentence 
(for Tim was ordinarily a man of few words), that he had taken down the address 
in the Strand, and would call upon him that evening, at eight. Having done 
which, Tim wiped his spectacles and put them on, preparatory to hearing what 
more the brothers Chceryble had got to say. 

“Tim,” said brother Charles, "you understand that we have an intention of 
taking this ycUng gentlcman^mp the counting-house ?“ 

. Brother Ned remarked that Tim was aware of that intention, §nd quite approved 
of it; and Tim having nodded, and said he did, drew himself up, and looked par¬ 
ticularly fat, and very important. After which there was a profound silence. 

M t‘m not coining an hour later iu the morning you know,” said Tim, breaking 
out all at once, and looking very resolute. " I’jn not going to sleep in the fresh air 
—oo, nor I’m not going into the country cither, A pretty thing at this time of dav, 
certainty. Pho 1 ” 
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"Damn your A>stinacy, Tim Linkinwater," said brother Charles, looking at him 
Without the faintest sparlc of anger, and with a countenance radiant with attach¬ 
ment to the old clerk, “ Damn your obstinacy, Tim Linkiuwater, what do you 
mean, sir?" • 

*' It's feyty-four year," said Tim, making a calculation in the air with his pen, 
and drawing an imaginary line before he cast H up, " forty-four year, next May, 
since I first kept the books of Cheeryblc Brothers. I've opened the safe every 
morning all that time {Sundays excepted) as the clock struck mas, and gftne over 
the house every night at half-past ten (except on Foreign Post nights, and then 
twenty minutes before twelve) to see the doors fastened, and the fines out. I've 
never slept out of the back attic one single night. There's the same mignonette 
box in the middle of the window, and the same four flowerpots, two on each side, 
that I brought with me when 1 first canie. There an't—I’ve viid inagaln andngain, 
and I’ll mamtairyt--#-lbcre an't such a square as this, in the woild. I knout then' 
an't," said Tim, with sudden energy, and looking sternly about him. " Not«ffleT 
For business or pleasure, in summer lime or winter—I don’t care which—there's 
nothing like it. There’s not such n spring in England as the pump under the arch - 
way. There's not such a view in England as the view out of my window ; I've 
seen it every morning before I shaved, and I ought to know something about it. I 
have slept in that room," added Tim, sinking Ius voice a little, “ for four-and-forty 
year; and if it wasn't inconvenient, and didn’t interfere with business, I should 
request leave to die there." 

"Damn you, Tim I-inkinwater, how dare you talk about dying?" roared the 
twins by one impulse, and blowing their old noses violently. 

"That's what I've got to say, Mr. Edwin and Mr. Charles," said Tim, squaring 
his shoulders again. "This isn't the fust time you've talked about superannuating 
me ; but, if you please, we’if make it the last, and drop the subject for evermore." 

With these wigrds, Tim Linkinw.itcr stalked out, and shut himself up in his glass 
case, with the air of a man who had had his say, and was thoroughly resolved not 
to be put down. 

The brothers interchanged looks, and coughed some half-dozen times without 
speaking. 

" He must be done something with, brother Nod," said the other, warmly; " we 
■ must disregard his old scruples ; they can't be tolerated, or borne. lie must be 
made a partner, brother Ned; and if he won't submit to it peaceably, we mug have 
recourse to violence.’’ * „ w> 

"Quite right," replied brother Ned, nodding his head man thoroughly 
determined; " quite right, my dear brother. If be won’t listen to reason, we must 
do it against his will, and show him that we are determined to exert our authority. 
We must quarrel with him, brother Charles." 

" We must—we certainly must have a quarrel with Tim J.inkinwAter," said the 
other. " But in the meantime, my dear brother, we arc keeping our young friend ; 
and the poor lady and her daughter will be anwWfc for his return; So let us say 
good-bye for the^present, and—there, there—take care of that box, my dear sir- 
end—no, no, no, not a word now ; be careful of the crossings and—" 

And with any disjointed and unconnected words which would prevent Nicholas 
from pouring forth his thanks, the brothers hurried hint out; shaking hmias with 
him aU the way, and affecting veay unsuccessfully—they were poor hands at decep¬ 
tion !—to bo wholly unconscious of the feelings that mastered him. 

4 Nicholas's heart was too full to allow of bis turning into tin? street until he bad 
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recovered some composure. When he at last glided out of till dark doorway- 
corner in which he had been compelled to halt, he caught a glimpse of the twins 
Stealthily peeping in at one corner of the glass-case, evidently undecided whether 
they should follow uj? their Late attack without delay, or for the present postpone 
laying further siege to the inflexible Tim Linkinwater. 9 

To recount till the delight and*wonder which the circumstances just detailed 
awakened at hftss La Creevy’s, and all the things that were done, said, thought, 
expected, hoped, end prophesied in consequence, is beside the present course and 
purpose of these adventures. It is sufficient to state, in brief, that Mr. Timothy 
Linkinwater arrived, punctual to his appointment; that, oddity as he was, and 
jealous as he was bound to be, of tfle proper exercise of his employers* most com¬ 
prehensive liberality, he reported strongly and warmly in favour of Nicholas ; and 
that, neat clay, lit was appointed to the vacant stool in the counting-house of 
icryble Brothers, with n^ present salary of ooe hundred and twenty pounds a 
ye^ 

" And I think, my dear brother," said Nicholas's fi^t friend, " that if ye were to 
let them that little cottage at Bow which is empty, at something under the usual 
rent, now—Eh, brother Ned?” 

" For nothing at all," said brother Ned. " We are rich, and should be ashamed 
to touch the rent under such circumstances as these. Where is Tim Linkinwater? 
— for nothing at all, my dear brother, for nothing at all." 

" Per 1!*^it would be better to say something, brother Ned,” suggested the other 
mildly; 44 it would help to preserve habits of frugality, you know, and remove any 
painful sense of overwhelming obligations. We might say fifteen pound, or twenty 
pound, and if it was punctually paid, make it up to them in some other way. And 
I might secretly advance a small loan towards a little furniture, and you might 
secretly advance another small loan, brother Ned j and if we find them doing well 
—as we shall; there's no fear, no fear--we can change the loans into^ifts - carefully, 
brother Ned, and by degrees, and without pressing upon them too much; what do 
you say now, brother ? " 

Brother Ned gave his hand upon it, and not only said it should be done,'but had 
it done too; and, in one short week. Nicholas took possession of the stool, and 
Mrs. Nicklcby and Kate took possession of the house, amfeall was hope, bustle, 
and light-heartedness. 

There surely never was such a week of discoveries and surprises as the first week 
of that livery night when Nicholas came home, something new had been 

found out. One ds$*it was a grape-vine, and another day it was a boiler, and 
another day it was the key of the front-parlour closet at the bottom of the water, 
butt, and so on through a hundred items. Then, this room was embellished with a 
muslin curtain, and that room was rendered quite elegant by a window-blind, and 
such improvements were made, as no one would have supposed possible. Then, 
there was Miss La Creevv, who had come out in the omnibus to stop a day or two 
and help, and $rho was perp&Sfeily losing a very small brown paper parcel of tin 
tacks and a very largo hammer, and running about with her sleeves tucked up at 
the wrists, and fatting off pairs of steps and hurting herself very much—and Mrs. 
Nicklcby, who talked incessantly, and did something now and then, but not often— 
and Kite, who busied herself noiselessly everywhere, and was pleased with evQty- 
thihg-~-and Unlike, who made the garden a perfect wonder to look upon—and 
Nicholas, who helped and encouraged them, every one—all the peace and cheerful¬ 
ness of home restored, with such new zest imparted to every frugal pleasure, apd 
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such delight tofcvery hour of meeting as misfortune and separation alone could 
give! • 

In short, the poor NichJebys were social and happy; while the rich Nickieby was 
alone and miserable. • 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 


PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL ; RELATING TO FAMILY MATTERS. SHOWING HOW 
MR. KENWIGS UNDERWENT VIOLENT AGNATION, AND HOW MRS. KEN WIGS 
WAS AS WELL AS COULD BE EXPECTED. 


It might have bqgn seven o'clock in the evening, and it was growing dark in thq_ 
narrow streets near Golden Square, when Mr. Kenwigs sent out for a pair 
cheapest white kid gloves—those at fonrteenpence—and selecting the strongest, 
which happened to be the ngftt-hand one, walked down stairs, with an air of pomp 
and much excitement, dbd proceeded to muffle the knob of the street-door knocker 
therein. Having executed this task with great nicety, Mr. Kemvigs pulled the door 
to, after him, and just stepped across the road to try the etTcct from the opposite 
side of the street. Satisfied that nothing could possibly look belter in its way, 
Mr. Kenwigs then stepped back again, and calling through the keyhole tc^Jorleena 
to opcn.thc door, vanished into the house, and was seen no longer. 

Now, considered as an abstract circumstance, there was no more obvious cause 
or reason why Mr. Kenwigs should lake the trouble of muffling this particular 
knocker, than there would have Ixicn for his muffling the knocker of any nobleman 
or gentleman resident ten ft^ies off; because, for the greater convenience of tho 
numerous lodgers, the street-door alwajs stood wide open, and tho knocker was 
never ttsed at aft, Tho first floor, the second floor, and the lliiid floor, had cadi a 
bell of Us own. As to the attics, no one ever called on them; if anybody wanted 
the pqj|purs, they were close at hand, and nil ho had to do was to walk straight 
into them ; while the kitchen had a separate entrance down the. area steps. As a 
question of mere nec^sity and usefulness, therefore, this muffling of (ho knocker 
was thoroughly incomprehensible. 


Hut, knockers may be muffled for other purposes than those of mere utilitarianism, 
as, in the present instance, was clearly shown. There are certain pqjitfl forms and 
ceremonies which must Ire observed in civilised life, or maalOnd IrJapS: into their 
original barbarism. No genteel lady was ever yet confiycd —indeed, no genteel 
confinement can possibly take place—without the accompanying symbol of a muffled 
knocker. Mrs, Kenwigs was a lady of some pretensions to gentility; Mrs, Kenwigs 
was confined. And, therefore, Mr. Kenwigs tied up the silent knoeker on the pro* 
treses in a white kid glove, * * 

“I'm not quite certain neither," said Mr, Kgygigs, arranging his shirt-collar 
and walking dqwly up stairs, “whether, as it's a boy, I won't have it in^o 
papers." * 

Pondering upon tho advisability of this step, and the sensation it was likely to 
create in the neighbourhood. Mr, Kemvigs betook himself to the sitting-room, 
where various extremely direiuutiye articles, of clothing were airing on a horse before 
the fire, and Mr. Lumbey, the doctor, was dandling (He baby—that is, the old baby, 
not the new one, , 
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“ It's a Quo boy, Mr. Kenwigs,” said Mr. Lumbey, the doctor. (*■ 

"You consider him a fine boy, do you, sir?" returned Mir. Kenwigs. 

" It’s the finest boy I ever saw in all my life,” said the doctor. -" I never saw 
such a baby.*' • 

It is a pleasant thing to reflect upon, and furnishes a complete answer .to those 
who contend for the gradual degeneration of the human species, that every baby 
horn into the wdHd is a finer one than the last. 

“ 1 ne—ver saw such a baby,” said Mr. Lumbey, the doctor, 

" Moriecna was a fine baby,” remarked Mr. Kenwigs; as If this were rather an 
attack, by implication, upon the family. 

“They weje all fine babies," saM Mr, Lumbey. And Mr. Lumbey went on 
nursing the baby with a thoughtful look. Whether he was considering under what 
head he eould beaKdmrge the nursing in the bill, was best known to himself. 

luring this short conversation, Miss Morleena, as the eldest of jhe family, and 
nairfftl representative of her mother during her indisposition, had been hustling 
and slapping the three younger Miss Kenwigses, without intermission; which con¬ 
siderate and affectionate conduct brought tears into the eyes of Mr. Kenvrigs, and 
caused him to declare that, in understanding and behaviour, that child was a 
woman. 

"She will be a treasure to the man she mariics, sir," said Mr. Kenwigs, half 
aside; " I think she'll marry above her station, Mr. Lumbey." 

" I shi^n't wonder at all," replied the doctor. 

" You never see her dance, sir, did you?” asked Mr. Kenwigs. 

The doctor shook his head. 

"Ay!” said Mr. Kenwigs, ns though he pitied him from his heart, "then you 
don’t know what she’s capable of." 

All this time there had been a great whisking in antkout of the other room ; the 
door had been opened and shut very softly about twenty times a nmiute (for it was 
necessary to keep Mrs. Kenwigs quiet); and the baby had been exhibited to a score 
or two of deputations from a select body of female friends, who had assembled in 
the passage, and about the street-door, to discuss the event in all its bearings. 
Indeed, the excitement extended itself over the whole street, and groups of ladies 
might be seen standing at the doors—some in the interesting condition in which 
Mrs. Kenwigs had fast appeared in public —relating their experiences of similar 
occurrences. Some few acquired great credit front having prophesied, the day 
before yestgp^-y, exactly when it would come to pass; others, again, related, how 
that they guessed wltfu* it was, directly they saw Mr. Kenwigs turn pale and run up 
the street as hard as eves he could go. Some said one thing, and some another; 
but all talked together, and all agreed upon two points: first, that it was very 
meritorious and highly praiseworthy in Mrs. Kenwigs, to do as she had done: and 
secondly, thatHhere ngver was such a skilful and scientific doctor as that Dr. 
Lumbey. 

In the midst *<>f this generakdvibbub. Dr. Lumbey sat in the first-floor front, 
asjrcforc plated, nursing the deposed baby, and talking to Mr. Kenwigs. He was 
a stout bluff-looking gentleman, with no shirt-collar, to speak of, and a beard that 
had been growing since yesterday morning; foV Dr. Lumbey was popular, and 
the neighbourhood was prolific: and there had been no less than three other 
knockers muffled, one after the other, within Hie last forty-eight hours. 

"Well, Mr. Kenwigs,” said Dr. Lumbey, "this makes six. You'll have a fine 
family in time, s»ir.” 
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"1 think stats almost enough, sir,” returned Mr. Kenwigs. 

" Pooh i pooh I" said the doctor. "Nonsense I not half enough.” 

With this, the doctor laughed; but he didn't laugh half so much as a married 
friend of Mrs. Renwigs’s, who had just come in from the tick chsunbci, to rq>ort 
progrett, and take a small sip of brandy-and-water: and who seemed to consider it 
one of the best jokes ever launched upon society. 

"They're not altogether dependent upon good fortune, neither." said Mr. 
Ken wigs, taking his second daughter on his knee; " they haye capecfl lions.” 

" Oh, indeed!" said Mr. Lumbey, the doctor. 

" And very good ones too. 1 believe, liaven't they ? " asked the married lady. 

"Why, ma’am," said Mr. Kenwigs, "it’saiot exactly for me to say what they 
may be, or what they may not be. It's not for me to boast of any family with 
which 1 have the honour to be connected; at the same time. Mm. Kemvigs's is — 

1 should say," jay Mr. Kenwigs, abruptly, and raising his voice as he spoke, "thjjj* 
my children might conic into a matter of a hundred pound a-picce, pt^mpsT 
Perhaps more, but certainly that,” 

“ Anc^a very pretty little fortune," said the married lady. 

" There are some reffitions of Mrs. Kemvigs’s,* said Mr. Kenwigs, taking a pinch 
of snuff from the doctor's box. anil then sneezing very hard, for he wasn't used to 
it, " that might leave their hundred pound a-piece to ten people, and yet not go 
begging when they had done it.” 

" Ah! I know who you mean,” observed the married lady, nodding Jjyjy>t>oad| 

" I made mention of no names, and I wish to make mention of no names," said 
Mr. Kenwigs, with a portentous look. " Many of my friends have mot a ldation of 
Mrs, Kemvigs's in this very room, ns would do hononr to any company ; that's all," 

“ I’ve met him," said the married lady, with ti glance towards Dr. Lumbey. 

"It's naternlly very gratifying to niy feelings as a father, to see such a man as 
that, a kissing and taking notice of my children," pursued Mr. Kenwigs. “ Tt's 
naterally very gratifying to my feelings as a man, to know that man. It will he 
naternlly very gratifying to my feelings as a husband, to make that man acquainted 
with this ewent,” 

Having delivered his sentiments in this form of words, Mr. Kenwigs nrrauged 
his second daughter’s^!.ixen tail, and bade her be a good gill and mind what her 
sister Morleena said. 

" That girl grows more like her mother every day," said Mr. Lumbey, suddenly 
stricken with an enthusiastic admiration qf Morleena, . , 

" There I" rejoined the married lady. “ What I always Stif --what I always cl it! 
say ! She’s the very picter of her." Having thus directed the general attention to 
the young lady in question, the married Lady embraced the opportunity or taking 
another sip of the brandy-and-watcr—and a pretty long sip too. 

“ Yes l there is a likeness," said Me. Kenwigs, after $om$ reflection. " But such 
a woman as Mrs. Kenwigs was, afore she was married! Good gracious, such a 
woman 1 ” • 

Mr. Lumbey $ hook his head with great solemnity, as though to imply that he 
supposed she must have been rather a rtaizlcr. 

"Talk of fairies!” cried Mr. Kemvigs. "/ never sec anybody so light to lie 
alive— never. Such manners too ; so playful, and yet so severely proper !• As for 
hf f figure) It isn’t generally Juiown,” said Mr. Kenwigs, dropping his vwLe. 

‘ but her hgunrwas such, at that time, that the sign of the Britannia over in the 
Holloway Road, was painted from it 1" 
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*' But only see what it is now,” urged the married lady. 1 Does betook like the 
mother of six ?" . * 

" Quite ridiculous,” cried the doctor. 

^ "She looks a deal Aore like her own daughter,’ 1 said the married lady. 

“ So She dow, ” assented Mr. Lumbey. “ A great deal more. ” M 

Mr. Kenwigs was at>out to make some further observations, most probably in 
confirmation of«this opinion, when another married lady, who had looked in to 
keep up ifirs. Kenwigs's spirits, and help to dear off anything tn the eating and 
drinking Way that might be going about, put in her head to announce that she had 
just been down to answer the belt, and that there was a gentleman at the door who 
wanted to see Mr. Kenwigs " most particular." 

Shadowy visions of his distinguished relation flitted through the brain of Mr. 
Kenwigsr as this massage was delivered; and under their influence, he despatched 
. J^ftricena to show the gentleman up straightway. 9 , 

'^"Why, f do declare," said Mr. Kenwigs, standing opposite the door so as to get 
the earliest g1im|)se of the visitor, as he came upstair^, "it’s Mr. Johnson l How 
do you find yourself, sir ? ” 

Nicholas shook hands, kissed his old pupils all round, entrusted a large parcel of 
toys to the guardianship of Morleena, bowed to the doctor and the married ladies, 
and Inquired after Mrs, Kenwigs in a tone of interest, which went to the very heart 
Rnd soul of the nurse, who had come in to warm some mysterious compound, in a 
little sauvQp^n over the fire. 

" l ought to make a hundred apologies to you for calling at such a season," said 
Nicholas, "but 1 was not aware of it until I had rung the bell, and my time is so 
fully occupied now, that I feared it might be some days before I could possibly 
come again." 

" No time like the present, sir," said Mr. Kenwigs "The sitlwation of Mrs. 
Kenwigs, sir, is no obstacle to a little conversation between you and me, I 
hope?” 

" You arc very good," said Nicholas. 

At this juncture, proclamation was made by another married lady, that the baby 
had begun to eat like anything ; whereupon the two married ladies, already men¬ 
tioned, rushed tumultuously into the bedroom to behold him^in the act. 

"The fact is," resumed Nicholas, " that before I left the country, where I have 
been fig some time past, I undertook to deliver a message to you." 

"Ay, av^ ;aid Mr. Kenwigs. „ 

" And I have beeA:'"added Nicholas, " already in town for some days, without 
having had an opportunity of doing so." 

" It's no matter, sir," said Mr. Kenwigs. " I dare say it’s none the worse for 
keeping cold. Message from the country I" said Mr. Kenwigs, ruminating; "that's 
curious. I don't know anybody in the country." 

Miss IYtowker," suggested Nicholas. 

"Oh 1 fvom btr, is it?" saicUifo, Kenwigs. "Oh dear, yes. Ah! Mrs. Kenwigs 
wllkbe gl^d to hear from her. Henrietta Pctowker, eh? How qdd things Come 
about, now I That you should have met her in the country—Well I" 

Hearing this mention of their okl friend's name, the four Miss Kenwigscs 
gathered round Nicholas, open eyed and mouthed, to hear more. Mr. Kenwigs 
looked a little curious too, but quite comfortable qnd unsuspecting. 

“ The message relates to family matters,” said Nicholas, hesitating. 

" Oil, never mind," said Kenwigs, glancing at Mr. Lutnbey, who having rashly 
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taken choice of l$tte Lillyriok, found nobody disposed to relieve him of his precious 
burden. “ All friends he*^' 

Nicholas hemmed once or twice, and seemed to have some difficulty in proceeding. 

"At Portsmouth, Henrietta Petowker is," observed Mr. Kdlwigs. 

" Yes." said Nicholas. " Mr. Lillyvick is there." 

Mr. K$>wigs turned pole, but he recovered, *ind said, that was an Odd coin* 
cidcncc atso. 

"The message uMrotn him," said Nicholas. 

Mr. Kcnwigs appeared to revive. He knew that his niece was in a delicate state, 
and had, no doubt, sent word that they wfere to forward full jwuticulars. Ye*. 
That was very kind of him - so like him too! • 

"He desired me to give his kindest love," snid Nicholas. 

"Very much obliged to him, I’m sure. Your great-uncle. Lillyvick, my flour* T 
interposed Mr. Keg wigs, cundescendinglv explaining it to the children. 

"His kindest ^ove,” resumed Nicholas; "and to say that he had no twn***Rjf* 
write, but that he was married to Miss Petowker.” 

Mr. KAwigs started from* his sent with a petrified stare, caught his second 
daughter by her flaxen ^ail, and covered bis face with his pocket-handf ."chief. 
Morlceiu fell, :*H stiff and rigid, into the baby's chair, as she had sopn her mother 
fall when site fainted away, and the two remaining little Kcnwigses shrieked in 
affright. 

"My children, my defrauded, swindled infants!” cried Mr. Kcnwigs,nulling so 
hard, in his vehemence, at the flaxen tail of his second daughter, that lilflifted her 
up on tiptoe, and kept her, for some seconds, in that altitude. "Villain, ass, 
traitor 1" 

"Drat the man!" cried the muse, looking angrily round. "What does lie 
mean by making that noise Iftje ? " 

"Silence, woman!" said Mr, Kcnwigs, fiercely. 

" I won t be sAcnt," returned the nurse. " Be silent yourself, you wretch. Have 
you no rcgaid for your baby ?” 

" No!" returned Mr, Kcnwigs. 

"More shame for you," retorted the nurse, " Ugh ! you unnatural monster." 

"bet him die!" aied Mr. Kcnwigs, in the torrent of his wrath. "Let him die I 
He has no expectation* no property to come into. We want no babies here," said 
Mr. Kenwigs recklessly, " Take 'em away, lake ’em away to the fondling!" 

With these awful remarks, Mr. Kcnwigs sat himself down in a cham nnd*lcficd 
the nurse, who nude the best of her way*into the adjoining eooifi, aTt8 returned 
with a stream of matrons: declaring that Mr; Kcnwigs Jjiad sj>okun blasphemy 
against his family, and must be raving mad. 

Appearances were certainly not in Mr. Kenwigs’s favour, for the exertion of 
speaking with so much vehemence, and yet In such a tone as shoyjd prevent his 
lamentations reaching the cars of Mrs. Kcnwigs, had maric*him very black in the 
face; beddes which, the excitement of the occaslqjj^tud art unwonted indulgence 
in various Strong^cordials to celebrate it, had swollen and dilated his features ty a 
most unusual extent. But, Nicholas and the doctor - who bad been passim at first, 
doubting very much whether Mr, Kemvigs could he in earnest-interposing to 
explain the immediate .cause ot his condition, die indignation of the matrons was 
changed to pity, and they implored him, with much feeling, to go quietly to 
bed. 

‘ "The attention,” said Mr. Kcnwigs, looking around with a plaintive air, "the 
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attention that I’ve shown to that man l The hysters lie has cafj, and the pints of 
ate be has drank, in this house-! *’ f 

“It's very trying, and very hard to bear, we know," said one of the married 
ladies ; " but think fcf your dear darling wife." 

“Oh yes, and what she's been a undergoing of, only this day/’ cried a great 
many voices. “ There’s a good man, do.” ‘ . ‘ ' 

“The presents that liavc been made to him," said Mr. Kenwigs, reverting to his 
calamity, "the pipes, the snuff-boxes—a pair of indiarubber goloshes, that cost 
six and six-" 

"Ah ! it won’t bear thinking of, indeed I" cried the matrons generally; “but it’ll 
all come home to him, never fear.* 

Mr. Kemvigs looked darkly upon the ladies, as if he would prefer it’s all coming 
hornet? him, as there was nothing to be got by it; hut he said nothing, and resting 
his head upon his hand, subsided into a kind of doze. . , 

“''-."hen, the matrons again expatiated on the expediency of taking the good gentle* 
man to bed; observing that he w>uld be better to-morrow, and that they knew 
what was the wear and tear of some men’s minds ^lien their wives were taken*as 
Mrs. Kenwigs had been that day, and that it did him gfrat credit, and there was 
nothing to be ashamed of in it; far from it; they liked to see it, they did, for it 
showed a good heart. And one lady observed, as a case bearing upon the present, 
that her husband was often quite light-headed from anxiety on similar occasions, 
and tli^t once, when her little Johnny was born, it w.is nearly a week before he 
came to min self again, during the whole of which time he did nothing but erv “Is 
it a buy, is it a boy?” in a manner which went to the hearts of all his hearers.* 

At length, Murlcena (who quite forgot shy bad fainted, when she iound she was 
not noticed) announced that a chamber was ready for her afflicted parent; and 
Mr. Kenwigs, having partially smothered his four daughters in the closeness of his 
embrace, accepted the doctor's arm on-one side, and the support of Nicholas on 
the other, and was conducted upstairs to a bedroom, which had-been secured for 
the occasion. 

Having seen him sound asleep, and heard him snore most satisfactorily, and 
having further presided over the distribution of the toys, to the perfect contentment 
of all the little Kenwigscs, Nicholas took his leave. The matrons dropped off, one 
by one, with the exception of six or eight particular friendspwho had determined to 
stop all night; the lights in the houses gradually disappeared ; the last bulletin was 
issuefi that Mrs. Kenwigs was as well as could be expected; and the whole family 
were left tixthflr’rspiise. 


v CHAPTER XXXVII. 

NICHOLAS mbs FURTHER C^YOUR IN THE EYES OF THE BROTHERS CHEEKY BEE 
* ANQ MR, TIMOTHY UNKINWATF.K. THE BROTHERS CtVB A BANQUET ON 
A OR EAT ANNUAL OCCASION. NICHOLAS, ON RETURNING HOME FROM IT, 
RECEIVES A MYSTERIOUS AND IMPORTANT DISCLOSURE FROM THE LIPS OF 
MRS. NICKLERY. 

f hk Square in whHi the couuting-hovue of the Brothers Cheerybk was situated, 
although it might not wholly realise the very sanguine expectations which U stranger 
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would be dispose! to forn^on hearing the fervent encomiums bestowed upon it by 
Tim Ijnkinwater, was, nevertheless, a sufficiently desirable nook in the heart of a 
busy town like Ixmdon, and one which occupied a high placg in the affectionate 
remembrances of several grave persons domiciled in the neighbourhood, whose 
recollections, however, dated from a much more recent period, and whose attach* 
ment to the spot was far less absorbing, than were the recollections |nd attachment 
of the enthusiastic Tim. • 

And let not those Londoners whose eyes have been accustomed to the aristocratic 
gravity of Grosvcnor Square and Hanover Square, the dowager barrenness and 
frigidity of Fitzroy Square, or the gravel walks qnd garden seals of the Squares of 
Russell and Euston, suppose that the affections of Tim Ijnkinwater, or the inferior 
lovers of this particular locality, had been awakened and kept nlive^by any refreshing 
associations with leaves, however dingy, or grass, however bare and thin. Tfhc City 
squard has no eifclSsure, save the lamp-post in the middle : and no grass but jjw- 
weeds which spring up round its base. It is a quiet, little-frequented, retired spot, 
favourable*to melancholy andetontemplation, and appointments of long waiting; 
and up and down its eve$y side the Appointed saunters idly by the, hour together, 
wakening the echoes with the monotonous sound of liis footsteps on the smooth 
worn stones, and counting, first the windows, and then the very bricks of the tall 
silent houses that hem him round about. In winter-time, the snow will linger there, 
long after it has melted from the busy streets and highways. The summer's sun 
holds it in some respect, and while he darts his cheerful rays sparingl^Tuo the 
Square, keeps his fiery heat and glare for noisier and less-imposing precincts. It is 
so quiet, that you can almost hear the ticking of your own watch when you stop to 
cool in its refreshing atmosphere. There is a distant hum—of coaches, not of insects 
- but no other sound disturbssthe stillness of the Square. The ticket porter leans idly 
against the post at the corner ^comfortably warm, but not hot, although the day is 
broiling. His v^iitc apron flaps languidly in the air, bis head gradually droops 
upon his breast, he takes very long winks with both eyes at once; even he, is 
unable to withstand the soporific influence of the place, and is gradually falling 
asleep, llut now, he starts into full wakefulness, recoils a step or two, and gazes 
out before him with eager wildness in his eye. Is it a job, or a boy at marbles? 
Does he sec a ghost, oAear an organ? No ; sight more unwonted still—there is a 
butterfly in the square—a real, live butterfly I astray from flowers and sweets, and 
fluttering among the iron heads of the dusty area railings. * 

But if there were not many matters imm&iately without the Jdbffe or t^heeryblo 
Brothers, to engage the attention or distract the thoughts of the young clerk, there 
were not a few within, to interest and amuse him. Ther© was scarcely an object in 
the place, animate or inanimate, which did not partake in some degree of the 
scrupulous method and punctuality of Mr. Timothy Ijnkinwater. factual as the 
counting-house dial, which he maintained to be the best time-keeper in London 
next after the clock of some old, hidden, unknown church hard by^(for Tim held 
the fabled goodness of that at the Horse Guards to IS? a pleasant fiction, invented 
by jealous West-ef)ders), the old clerk performed the minutest actions of the day, 
anditrranged the minutest articles in the little room, in a precise and regular order, 
which could not have been exceeded if it had actually been a real* gks% case, 
fitted with the choicest curiosities. Paper, pens, ink, ruler, sealing-wax, wafers, 
pouncc-box, string-box, fire-box, TWs hat, Tim's scrupulously-folded gloves, Tim's 
other coat,—looking precisely tike' a back view of himself as it hung against the 
watt—all had their accustomed inches of space. Except the dock, there was not 
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such art accurate and unimpeachable instrument in existfmee, as *ihe little thermo¬ 
meter which hung behind the door. There was not a Mrd of such methodical and 
business-like habits in all the world, us the blind blackbird, who dreamed and dosed 
away his days in a largo snug cage, and had lost his voice, from old age, years 
before Tim first bought him. There was not such an eventful story incthe whole 
range of anecdote, as Tim could fell concerning the acquisition of that very bird; 
how, cqfnpas .ionuting his starved and suffering condition, he had purchased him, 
with tile view of humanely terminating his wretched life*, how, he determined to 
wait three days and see whether the bird revived; how, before half the time was 
out, tho bird did revive ; and how. he went on reviving and picking up his appetite 
and good looks until he gradually became what—" what you sec him now, sir"— 
Tim would say, glaricing proudly at the cage. And with that, Tim would utter a 
melodious chirrup, and cry "Dick” ; and Dick, who, for any sign of life he had 
* i}Ci?yiously given, might have been a wooden or stuffed representation of a blackbird 
indifferently executed, would come to the side of the cage in three small jumps, and, 
thrusting his bill between tho bars, would turn his sightless head towards his old 
master—and at that moment it would be very difficult to determine which of the 
two was the happier, the bird, or Tim Linkinwater. 

Nor was this all. Everything gave hack, besides, some reflection of the kindly 
spirit of the brothers. The warehousemen and porters were such sturdy, jolly 
follows that it was a treat to sets them. Among the shipping-announcements and 
steam-phdket lists which decorated the counting-house wall, were designs for alms¬ 
houses, statements of charities, anti plans for new hospitals. A blunderbuss and 
two swords hung above the chimnuypicce, for the terror of evil-doers, but the 
blunderbuss was rusty and shattered, and the swords were broken and edgeless. 
Elsewhere, their open display in such a condition world have raised a smile ; but, 
there, it sceincd ns though even violent and offensive weapons partook of the reign¬ 
ing influence, anil became emblems of mercy and forbearance, 

Much thoughts as these, occurred to Nicholas very strongly, on the morning when 
he first took possession of the vacant stool, and looked about him, more freely and 
at ease, than he had before enjoyed an opportunity of doing. Perhaps they en¬ 
couraged and stimulated him to exertion, for, during the next two weeks, all his 
spare hours, late at night and early in the morning, we**) incessantly devoted to 
acquiring the mysteries of book-keeping and some other forms of mercantile 
aceofint. To these, lie applied himself with such steadiness and perseverance that, 
ahbouglflii'lifoaghteno greater amount of previous knowledge to the subject than 
curtain dim recollections of two or three very long sums entered into a cyphcriug- 
book at school, and relieved for parental inspection by the effigy of a fat swan taste¬ 
fully flourished by the writing-master's own hand, he found himself, at the end of 
a foitnight, |n a condition to report his proficiency to Mr. Linkinwater, and to 
claim his promise that lie, Nicholas Nicklcby, should now be allowed to assist him 
lit his graver ^tbours. 

It was a sight to behold Tim Linkinwater slowly bring out a massive ledger and 
(iiiy-ixjok, and, after turning them over and over, and affectionately dusting their 
backs and sides, open the leaves here and there, and cast his eyes, half-mourufully, 
half-proudly, upon the fair and unblotted entries. 

" Four-and-forty year, next May 1“ said Tim. " Many new ledgers since then. 
Four-and-foity year I" 

Tim closed the book again. 

. " Come, come," said Nicholas, " I am all impatience to begin," 
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Tim Linkinwatcr shooktitis head with an air of mild reproof. Mr. N'icklcUy was 
not sufficiently impressed with the deep and awful nature uf his undertaking. 
S&ippose there should be any mistake —any scratching out! — • 

Young men are adventurous. It is extraordinary what they will rush upon, v m*. 
times. Without even taking the precaution of siting himself down u|mn IvsMn-d, 
but standing leisurely at the desk, and with a srntye upon his face—giclually a viukt 
(there was no mistake about it; Mr. Liukimviter often mentioned it afterWfcrtL); 
Nicholas dipped his pen into the inkstand Ijeforc hun, and ] lunged into the books 
Of Cheery l>le Brothers 1 

Tun Unkinwatcr turned pale, and tilting up. his stool on the two legs nearer 
Nicholas, looked over his shoulder in breathless anxiety. Brother Charles and 
brother Ned entered the counting-house together; but Tim l.irJrinwater, # wJilioiii 
looking round, impatiently waved his hand as a caution that profound silence must 
be observed, andftotlowed the mb of the inexperienced pen v. ith strained aiul cv.gR 
eyes. 

The brothers looke<i on, vitft smiling faces, but Tim Unkinwater smiled not, nor 
moved for some minutes.* Ai length, he drew a long slow breath, and still main¬ 
taining his position on tho tilled stool, glanced at brother Charles, secretly pointed 
with the feather of his pen towards Nicholas, and nodded his lu-ad in a grave and 
resolute in,inner, plainly signifying 41 He'll do." 

Brother Charles noddl'd again, and exchanged a laughing look with brother Ned; 
but, just then, Nicholas stopped to refer to some other page, ami Tim Union water, 
unable to contain hi* satisfaction any longer, descended from hiv stool, and caught 
him raptuiously by tho hand. 

“He has done it!" said Tim, looking round at his employers and shaking his 
head triumphantly. 44 His capital ll's and D's arc exactly like mine; ho clots all Ida 
small i's and crosses every t as no writes it. There ant such a young man as this 
in all London," Aid Tim, clapping Nicholas on the back; 44 not one. Don't toil 
me I The City can't produce liis equal. I challenge the City to do it." 

With this casting down of his gauntlet, Tim Unkinwater struck the desk such a 
blow with his clenched fist, that the old blackbird tumbled off his perch with the stall 
it gave him, and actually uttered a feeble croak, In the extremity of his astonishment. 

44 Well said, Tim- -weft said, Tim Unkinwatcr 1“ cried brother Charles, serin, uly 
less pleased than Tun himself, and clapping his hands gently ns ho spoke. 44 1 ^ru.-w 
our young friend would take great pains, and I was quite certain he wet^<£ succeed 
in no time. Didn’t I say so, brother Ned?* • »* * 

“You did, my dear brother—certainly, my dear brother, you said so, and you 
were quite right,' 1 replied Ned. “Quite right. Tim Unkinwater is excited, but 
he is justly excited, properly excited. Tim is a fine fellow. Tim Unkinwater, sir 
—you’re a fine fellow." 0 

" Here *s a pleasant thing to think of 1 " said Tim, wholly regardless of this address 
to himself, and raising his spectates from the Jedge^tfl the brothers* 44 Here ‘s a 
pleasant thing. Do you suppose I haven't often thought what would become ii 
these books when t was gone? Do you suppose T haven't often thought that things 
might go on irregular and untidy here, after I was taken away ? But now," said 
. Tim. extending his forefinger towards Nicholas, 44 now, when I've shown I An a 
little more, I*m satisfied. The business will go on, when I'm dead, as well as it did 
when I was alive—just the same ,* and I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that 
there never were such books—never were such books! No, nor never will be such 
books—as the books of Cheeryble Brothers." 
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Having thus expressed his sentiments, Mr. Linkinwater^ave ven| to a short laugh, 
indicative of defiance to the cities of London and Westminster, and, turning again 
to his desk, quietly qprricd seventy-six from the last column he had added up, and 
went on with his work. 

4 'Tim Linkinwater, sir,” said brother Charles; " give me your hand^sir. This 
is your birthday- How dare you talk, about anything else till you have been wished 
many happy returns of the day, Tim Linkinwater ? God bless you, Tim 1 God 
bless you!" 

" My dear brother,” said the other, seizing Tim's disengaged fist, "Tim Linkin¬ 
water looks ten years younger than he did on his last birthday." 

" Brother Ned, my dear boy," returned the other old fellow, " I believe that Tim 
Linkinwater wasjbom a hundred-and-fifty years old, and is gradually coming down 
to five-and-twenty; for lie's younger every birthday than he was the year before." 

*** ^ So he is, brother Charles, so he is," replied brother Ned. V '^here's not a doubt 
about it." 

" Remember, Tim," said brother Charles, " thatjve dine at half-past five to-day 
instead of two o'clock; we always depart from our usual custom on this tnniversary, 
as you very well know, Tim Linkinwater. Mr. Nicklcliy, my dear sir, you will 
make one. Tim I .inkimvater, give me your snuff-box as a remembrance to brother 
Charles and myself of an attached and faithful rascal, and take that, in exchange, 
as a feeble mark of our respect and esteem, and don't open it until you go to bed, 
and nmV say another word upon the subject, or I’ll kill the blackbird. A dog ! 
He should have had a golden cage half-a-dozen years ago, if it would have made 
him or his master a bit the happier. Now, brother Ned, my dear fellow’, I'm ready. 
At half-past five, remember, Mr. Nicklcby! Tim Linkinwater, sir, take care-of 
Mr. Nicklcby at half-past five. Now, brother Ned.'^ 

Chattering away thus, according to custom, t* prevent the possibility of any 
thanks or acknowledgment being expressed on the other side, the twins trotted off, 
arm-in-arm, having endowed Tim Linkinwater with a costly gold ^huff-box, enclosing 
a bank-note worth more than its value ten times told. 

At a quarter-past five o’clock, punctual to the minute, arrived, according to annual 
mige, Tim Linkinwater's sister ; and a great to-do there was, between Tim Linkin- 
w liter's sister and the old housekeeper, respecting Tim linkinwater’s sister’s cap, 
which had been despatched, per boy, from the house of the family where Tim 
I .inftimva^r’s sister boarded, and had not yet come to hand: notwithstanding that 
it had lJt'Ai pitted*up in a bandbox,tand the bandbox in a handkerchief, and the 
handkerchief tied on to the boy’s arm; and notwithstanding, too, that the place of 
it s consignment had^hecn duly set forth, at full length, on the back of an old letter, 
and the boy enjoined, under pain of divers horrible penalties, the full extent of which 
the eye of tpan could not foresee, to deliver the same with all possible speed, and 
not to loiter by the #ay, Tim Linkinwater’s sister lamented; the housekeeper con¬ 
doled; and yoth kept thrusting their heads out«f the second-floor window to see if 
t»hc boy was " coming,"—ifelch would have been highly satisfactory, and, upon the 
whole,*tantamount to his being come, as the distance to the earner was not quite 
five yards—when, all of a sudden, and when he was least expected, the messenger, 
carrdng the bandbox with elaborate caution, appeared in an exactly opposite direc¬ 
tion, puffing and panting for breath, and flushed with recent exercise; a$ well he 1 
might be; for he had taken the air, in the fitst instance, behind a liackncy-coach 
that went to Camberwell, and had followed two Punches afterwards,, and had seen 
the Stilts home to their own door. The cap was alt safe, however—that was one 
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comfort—and it 6as no ugc scolding him—that was another; so the boy went u po n 
his way rejoicing, and Tim Lmkinwater's sister presented herself to the company 
Mow stairs, just five minutes after the half-hour had struck b| Tim Lmkimvatcr s 
own infallible clock. 

The company consisted of the Brothers Cheeryble, Tim Linkinwater, a ruddy- 
faced white-headed friend of Tim's (who was # superannuated bank clerk), and 
Nicholas, who was presented to Tim LinkinWatcr’s sister with milkh grimily and 
solemnity. The party being now completed, brother Ned rung lor dinner, and, 
dinner being shortly afterwards announced, led Tim 1 inkimvater's shier into the 
next room, where it was set forth with great preparation. Then brother Ned t«>uk 
the head of the table, and brother Charles the foot ; and Tint Linkimvatcr's sister 
sat on the left hand of brother Ned, and Tim i unkinwater himself on Ids 1 igkt; and 
an ancient butler, of apoplectic appearance, and with very short legs, tool? up his 
position at the hfdt of brother Ned's aim-chair, and, wa\imj his right aim pr* 
parntory to taking off the covers with a flourish, stood bolt upright and motionless. 
“ For these and all other biasings, brother Charles," said Ned. 

“ Lord, make us truly jliankful, brother Ned," said Charles, 

Whereupon the apoplectic butler whisked off the top of the sotip tureen, and shot, 
all at once, into a state of violent activity. 

There was abundance of conversation, and little fear of its ever flagging, for the 
good-humour of the glorious old twins drew everybody out, and Tim Linkinwatcr’s 
sister went off into a long and circumstantial account of Tim Linkinw-iU'rMhf.incy, 
immediately after the very first glass of champagne—Inking care to premise that 
she was very much Tim's junior, and had only liecome acquainted with tin; facts 
from tlu'ir being preserved and handed down in the family. This history concluded, 
brother Ned related how tlu^, exactly thirty-live years ago, Tim Linkinw.ttcr was 
suspected to have received a ldfre-lettcr, and how that vague information had been 
brought to the qgunting-houbc of his having been seen walking down Cheapside 
with an uncommonly handsome spinster; at which there was a roar of laughter, 
nml Tim Linkiuwnter being charged with blushing, and culled upon to explain, 
denied that the accusation wastnic; and further, that there would have been any 
harm in it if it had been; which last position occasioned the superannuated bnuk 
clerk to laugh ticmeiwtattsly, and to declare that it was the very best thing he had 
ever heard in Ins life, ami that Tim Lmkimvntcr might say a great many things 
before he said anything which would beat that. • 

There was one little ceremony peculiar to*he day, both the t mn*ti*f a M manner 
of which made a very strong impression upon Nicholas. The cloth having been 
removed and the decanters sent round for the first time, if profound silence suc¬ 
ceeded, and in the cheerful faces of the brothers there appeared an expression, not 
of absolute melancholy, but of quiet thoughtfulness, very unusual at a festive table. 
As Nicholas, struck by this sudden alteration, was wondering what it dSuld portend, 
the brothers rose together, andttfec one at the top of the table leaning forward 
towards the other, and speaking in a low voice as if tk Wore addressing him indi¬ 
vidually, said: ** • # 

Brother Charles, my dear fellow, there is another association connected with 
this day which must never be forgotten, and never can bo forgotten, by yo^ and 
me. This day, which brought into the world a most faithful and excellent and 
exemplary fellow, took from it, the kindest and very best of parents—the very best 
of parents to us both. I wish that she could have seen us in our prosperity, and 
shared it, and had the happiness of knowing how dearly we loved her hi it, as wo 
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did when we were two poor boys—but that was not to be. My dear brother—The 
Memory of our Mother.*' • „ 

"Good Lord l" thought Nicholas, "anil there are scores of people of their own 
station, knowing allethis, and twenty thousand times more, who wouldn’t ask these 
men to dinner, ixscause they eat with their knives and never went to school t ’* 

But there was no time to morajjpc, for the joviality again became verjubrisk, and 
the decanter pf port being nearly out, brother Ned pulled the bell, which was 
instantif answered by the apoplectic butler. 

“ David,” said brother Ned. 

“Sir,” replied the butler. 

“ A magnum of the double-diamond, David, to drink the health of Mr. Linkin- 
watcr.” 

Instryitly, by j^feat of dexterity, which was the admiration of all the company, 
nnrl had been, annually, for some years past, the apoplectic butler, bringing his 
Tift hand from behind the small of his back, produced the bottft With the corkscrew 
already inserted; uncorked it with a jerk; and placed the magnum and the cork 
before his master with the dignity of conscious elevefhess. • 

“Ha!” said brother Ned, first examining the cork end afterwards filling his 
glass, while the old butler looked complacently and amiahly on, as if it were all Ins 
own property, but the company were quite welcome to make free with it, 11 this 
looks wHl, David.” 

“ It-might to, sir," replied David. "You’d be troubled to find such a glass ol 
wine iisnour double-diamond, and that Mr. Linkinwnter knows very well. That 
was laid down, when Mr. Linkinwnter first come : that wine was, gentlemen." 

“ Nay, David, nay," interposed brother Charles. 

“ I wrote the entry in the cellar-book myself, sir, if you please,” said David, in 
the tone of a man, quite confident in the strength of fiis facts. “ Mr. Linkinwnter 
had only been here twenty year, sir, when that pipe of double-diamond was laid 
down." $ 

" David is quite right—quite right, brother Charles," said Ned: “are the people 
here, David?" 

“Outside the door, sir,” replied the butler. 

“Show ’em in, David, show 'em in." 

At this bidding, the old butler placed before his masftr a small tray of clean 
glasses, anil opening the door admitted the jolly porters and warehousemen whom 
Nicholas l*pd seen lx*lo\v. They were four in all, and as they came in, bowing, and 
grinning* and^btahhig, the housekeeper, and cook, and housemaid, brought up 
the rear. * 

“Seven," ‘-aid brother Nerl, filling a corresponding number of glasses with the 
double-diamond, “ and David, eight - -There ! Now, you’re all of you to drink the 
health of y<vtr best friend, Mr. Timothy Linkinw.uor, and wish 1dm health and 
long life and inanyhftppy returns of this day, both for his own sake and Jthat of your 
old masters, f bo consider Mgi an inestimable trmsurc. Tint Linkinwatcr, sir, your 
health. Devil take you, Tmt Linkinwatcr, sir, God bless you." 

With* this singular contradiction of terms, brother Ned gave Tim Linkinwatcr a 
slap on the back, which made him look, for the moment, almost as apoplectic as 
the batter: and tossed off the contents of his glass in a twinkling. 

'Fhe toast was scarcely drunk with all honour to Tim Unkinwater, when the 
sturdiest and jolliest subordinate elbowed himself a little in advance of his fellows, 
and exhibiting a very hot and flushed countenance, pulled a single lock of gray hair 
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m the middle of Jiis forehead as a respectful salute to the company, and delivered 
himself as follows— rubbing the paints of his hands very' hard on a blue cotton 
handkerchief as he did so: 

“ We're allowed to take a liberty once a year, gen’lcmen, nwd if you please we'll 
take it now; there being no time like the present,and no two birds in the hand 
worth orfe in the bush, as is well known—leastways in a contrairy sense, which the 
meaning is the same. (A pause—the butler unconvinced.) Wha^we ntenn to say 
Is, that there never was (looking at the butler) 1 —such—(looking at the conk) noble 
—excellent—(looking everywhere and seeing nobody) free, generous, spirited masters 
as them as has treated us so handsome this day. And here’s thanking of ’em for 
all their goodness as is so constancy a diffusing of itself over everywhere, and wish¬ 
ing they may live long and die happy! ” 

When the foregoing speed) was over—and it might have been giucli mot£ elegant 
and much less to the purpose—the whole body of subordinates under command of 
the apoplectic bftler gave three soft cheers; which, to that gentleman 1 a great indig¬ 
nation, were not very regular, inasmuch as the women [trusted in giving an 
immense number of little shrtl hurrahs among themselves, in utter disregard of tho 
time. This done, they w ithdrew; shortly afterwards, '11m lankinwater’s luster 
withdrew; in reasonable time after that, the sitting was broken up for te^yand 
coffee, and a round game of cords. 

At half-past ten—late hours for the Square—there appeared a little tray of sand¬ 
wiches and a bowl of bishop, which bishop coming on the top of the double,-diamond, 
and other excitements, had such an effect upon Tim lankmwuter, tlurifhc drew 
Nicholas aside, and gave him to understand, confidentially, that it was quite true 
about the uncommonly handsome spinster, ami that she was to the lull as good- 
looking as she had been described—more so, indeed -but that she was in too much 
of a hurry to change her condition, and consequently, while Tim was courting her 
and thinking of changing his, got married to somebody else. " After all, 1 daresay 
it was my fault#’ said Tim. “ I'll show you a print I have got upstairs, one of 
these days. It cost me fivc-and-twenty shillings. I bought it, soon after wc were 
cool to each other. Don't mention it, but it's the most extraordinary accidental 
likeness you ever saw—her very portrait, sir 1" 

By this time it was past eleven o'clock ; and Tim Liukinwatcrs sister declaring 
that she ought to hav * been at home a full hour ago, a coach was procured, into 
which she was handed with great ceremony by brother Ned, while brother Charles 
imparted the fullest directions to the coachman, and, besides paying, the ^nan a 
shilling over and above his fare, in order tflat he might tako*tl'»itfhioit^arc of )he 
lady, all but choked him with a glass of spirits of uncommon strength, and then 
nearly knocked all the breath out of his body in his energetic endeavours to knock 
it in again. 

At length the coach rumbled off, and Tim Linkimvater's sister being now fairly on 
her way home, Nicholas and lipi Linkimvater's friend loot thei/Hukivcs together, 
and left old Tim and the worth^brothers to their repose^ 9 

As Nicholas had some distance to walk, it was conlracrably past midnight by Jhe 
time he reached home, where he found his mother and Smike sitting up receive 
him. It was long after their usual hour of retiring, and they hod expected him, at 
the very latest, two hours ago; but the time had not hung heavily on thei%hand$, 
for Mrs. Nickleby had entertained Smike with a genealogical account of her family 
by the mother's side, comprising biographical sketches of the principal members, 
and Smike had sat wondering what it was all about, and whether it was learnt from 
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a book, or said out of Mrs. Nickleby's own head; so that they go| on together very 
pleasantly. * 

Nicholas could not go to bed without expatiating on the excellences and munifi¬ 
cence of the Brothel Cheeryble, and relating the great success which had, attended 
his efforts that day. But before he had said a dozen words, Mrs. Nicjdeby, with 
many sly winks and nods, observed, that she was sure Mr. Smike must be quite 
tired out, and that she positively must insist on his not sitting up a minute longer. 

“A most biddable creature he is, to be sure," said Mrs. Nicjdeby, when Smiko 
had wished them good-night and left the room. " I know you'll excuse me, * 
Nicholas, my dear, but 1 don’t like to do this before a third person; indeed, before 
a young man it would not be quite proper, though really, after all, I don’t know 
what harm there is in it, except that to be sure it’s not a very becoming thing, 
though "some people say it is very much so, and really I don't know why it should 
not be, if it’s well got up, and the borders are small-plaited ; okcqprse, a good deal 
dejiends upon that." 

With which preface, Mrs. Nickleby took her night^tp from between the leaves of 
n very large prayer-book where it had been folded up small, and proceeded to tie it 
on talking away, in her usual discarsive manner, all the tfme. 

" People may say what they like," observed Mrs. Nickleby, " but there’s a great 
deal of comfort in a nightcap, as I’m sure you would confess, Nicholas, my dear, 
if you would only have strings to yours, and wear it like a Christian, instead of 
stickingvfcupon the very top of your head like a blue-coat boy. You needn’t think 
it an unmanly or quizzical thing to be particular about your nightcap, for 1 have 
often heard your poor dear papa, and the Reverend Mr. what’s his mime, who used 
to read prayers in that old church with the curious little steeple that the weather¬ 
cock was blown off the night week before you. were bojrn, --I have often heard them 
say, that the young men at college are uncommonly particular about their night¬ 
caps, and that the Oxford nightcaps are quite celebrated for tlveir strength and 
goodness; so much so, indeed, that the young men never dream of going to bed 
without ’em, and I believe it’s admitted on all hands that they know what’s good, 
and don’t coddle themselves." 

Nicholas laughed, and entering no further into the subject of this lengthened 
harangue, reverted to the pleasant tone of the little birthday party. And as Mrs. 
Nickleby instantly became very curious respecting it, and made a great number of 
inquiries touching what they had load for dinner, and how it was put on tabic, and 
whether as^qverdone or underdonq and who was there, and what "the Mr. 
Cheeryblcs " said, ainfl what Nicholas said, and what the Mr. Cheeryhles said when 
he said that; Nicholas- described the festivities at full length, and also the occur¬ 
rences of the morning. 

11 Late as it is,” said Nicholas, " 1 am almost selfish enough to wish that Kate 
had been up* 4 # hcag all this. I was gll impatience, as I came along, to tell 
her." 

"Why, KatC,” said MrsJUickleby, putting her feet upon the fender, and drawing 
htr cluir close to it, as if settling herself for a long talk, " Kate has been in bed— 
oh 1 a couple of hours—and I’m very glad, Nicholas, my dear, that I prevailed upon 
her not to sit up, for 4 wished very much to have an opportunity of saying a few 
word^to you. 1 am naturally anxious about it, and of course it's a very delightful 
And consoling thing to have a grown-up son that one can put confidence in, and 
Advise with—indeed I don't know any use there would be in having sons at all f 
unless people could put confidence in them." 
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Nicholas stoppefl in the middle of . a sleepy yawn, as liis mother began to speak : 
and looked at her with fixAl attention. 

“There was a lady in our neighbourhood," said Mrs. Nickleby, "speaking ii 
sons puts me in mind of it—a lady in our neighbourhood \then wo lived near 
Dawlish, I think her name was Rogers; indeed I am sure it was if it wasn't 
Murphy, which is the only doubt I have." * 

“ Is it r bout her, mother, that you wished to speak to me?" said Nikolas quietly. 
“About kerf" cried Mrs, Nickleby. “ Good gracious, Nicholas, my tHfer, how 
can you be so ridiculous I But that was always the way with your poor dear papa, 
-*~just bis way, always wandering, never able to fix his thoughts on any one subject 
for two minutes together. 1 think I sec him now said Mrs. Nickleby, wiping her 
eyes, “looking at me while I was talking to him about his affairs, just as if his ideas 
Were in a state of perfect conglomeration I Am body who had «ame in gpon us 
suddenly, would Jmyc supposed I was confusing and distracting him instead of 
making things plainer; upon my word they would," * 

“I am very sorry, mother, .that I should inherit this unfortunate slowness of 
apprehension," said Nicholas Kindly, “but I ll do my best to understand you, if 
you'll only go straight oif: indeed I will." 

“Your poor papa I” said Mrs. Nickleby, pondering, “lie never knew, till it 
was too late, what I would have had him do 1” * 

Tliis was undoubtedly the case, inasmuch as the deceased Mr. Nickleby had not 
arrived at the knowledge when he died. Neither had Mrs, Nickleby horsey; which 
is, in sonic sort, an explanation of the circumstance. 

“However," said Mrs. Nickleby, drying her tears, "this has nothing to do— 
certainly, nothing w hatever to do—with the gentleman in the next house." 

“ I should supjiosc that th^gcntlcmnn in the next house has ns little to do with 
us," returned Nicholas. • 

“ There can be no doubt," said Mr«. Nickleby, “that lie is a gentleman, and has 
the manners of ^gentleman, and the appearance of a gentleman, although he does 
wear smalls and gray worsted stockings. That may be eccentricity, or he may be 
proud of his kgs. I don't see why ha .shouldn't be. The Prince Regent was proud 
of his kgs, and so was Daniel Lambcit, who was oho a fat man; he was proud of 
his legs. So was Mis% Biffin: she was no," added Mrs. Nickleby, correcting 
lier-Nclf, “ I think she had only toes, but the principle is the same." 

Nicholas looked on, quite amazed at the introduction of this new theme, ^V’hicli 
seemed just what Mrs. Nickleby bad cxpecjfd him to be, 

“You may well be surprised, Nicholas, my dear," she snifl, iam sure / was. 
It came upon me like a flash of fire, and almost froze my blood. The bottom of 
Iris garden joins the bottom ol ours, and ot course I had several times seen him 
sitting among the scarlet-beans in his little arbour, or working at his little hot-beds. 

I used to think he stared rather, but I didn't take any particular i^ce of that, as 
we were new-comers, and he might be curious to sec what wo were like. But when 

he began to throw his cucumbers over our wall- " m* * • 

“To throw his cucumbers over our wail I" repeated Nicholas, in great 'Astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Yes, Nicholas, my dear," replied Mrs. Nickleby, in a very serious tone; “his 
cucumbers over our wall. And vegetable-marrows likewise." • 

“ Confound his impudence! ’* said Nicholas, firing immediately, “ What does 
he mean by that ? " 

“ I don't think he means it impertinently at all," replied Mrs. Nickleby. 
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" What I ,T said Nicholas, 11 cucumbers and vegetable-marrows flying at the head*' 
of the family as they walk in their own garden, and not ficant taq>ertinently 1 Why, 
mother——’’ 

Nicholas stoppeg short; for there was an Indescribable expression of placid 
triumph, mingled with a modest confusion, lingering between the borders of Mrs. 
Nickleby’* nightcap, which arrested his attention suddenly. c 

“ He must be a very weak, *and foolish, and inconsiderate man,” said Mrs. 
Njcklefjy; " b^amablc indeed—at least I suppose other people would consider him 
so; of course I can’t be expected to express any opinion on that point, especially 
after always defending your poor dear papa when other people blamed him for 
making proposals to me; and to be sure there can be no doubt that he has taken a 
very singular way of showing it. Still at the same time, his attentions are—-that is, 
as far as it goes, and to a certain extent of course—a flattering sort of thing; and 
although I shoiitd never dream of marrying again with a dear girl like Kate still 

Unsettled in life-" * e 

"Surely, mother, such an idea never entered your brain for an instant?" said 
Nicholas. * « 

" Bless my heart, Nicholas my dear," returned his giother in a peevish tone, 

“ isn’t that precisely what I am saying, if you would only let me speak? Of course, 

I never gave it a second thought, and I am surprised and astonished that you should 
suppose me capable of such n thing. All 1 say, is, what step is the best to take, so 
as to reject these advance's civilly and delicately, and without hurting his feelings 
too mutf#t and driving him to despair, or anything of that kind? My goodness 
me I” exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby, with a half simper, " suppose he was to go doing 
nnything rash to himself. Could I ever be happy again, Nicholas?" 

Despite his vexation and concept, Nicholas could scarcely help smiling, as he 
rejoined, " Now, do you think, mother, that such a result would be likely to ensue 
from the most cruel repulse ?" ' -• ® 

" Upon my word, j^y dear, I don’t know," returned Mrs. Nickleby; "really, I 
don't know. 1 am sure there was a case in the day before yesterday's paper, ex¬ 
tracted front one of the French newspapers, about a journeyman shoemaker who 
was jealous of a young girl in an adjoining village, because she wouldn’t shut herself 
up in an air-tight three-pair of stairs, and charcoal herself to death with him, and 
who went and hid himself in a wood with a sharp-pointed Iknife, and rushed out, as 
she was passing by with a few friend**, and killed himself first, and then all the 
friend" - ., and then her—no, killed all the friends first, and then herself, and then 
hirmutt —wfc'ichrifvs Quite frightful to <ihink of. Somehow or other," added Mrs. 
Nickleby, after a momentary pause, " they always are journeymen shoemakers who 
do these things in France, according to the papers. I don’t know how it is—some¬ 
thing in the leather, I suppose." 

" But this matt, who is not a shoemaker—what has he done, mother, what hns 
It.; said ?” inqtftfcd Nfcholtts, fretted almost beyond endurance, but looking nearly 
:ts resigned and patient as Mrs. Nickleby herself. "You know, there Is no language 
of vegetables which conv&rtSHa cucumber into a formal declaration of attachment." 

My dear," replied Mrs. Nickleby, tossing her head and looking at the ashes in 
the grate, " he has done and said alt sorts Of things." 

" I sphere no mistake on your part? " asked Nicholas. 

"Mistake l" cried Mrs, Nickleby. " Lord, Nicholas my dear, do you suppose 
I don’t Iptow when a man's in earnest?" * 

" Well, welt!" muttered Nicholas. 
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11 Every time l|go to the window,” said Mrs. Nickleby, "he Kisses one hand, nnd 
lap the other upon his hem- 1 —of course it's very foolish of him to do so, and I dare 
say you’ll say it’s very wrong, but he does it very respectfully—Vi.r\ respectfully 
indeed—and very tenderly, extremely tenderly. So far, he deserves the greatest 
crctlit; there can be no doubt about that. Then, there are the presents which come 
pouring <0cr the wall every day, and very fine tljpy certainly am, very fine; we h.ul 
one of the cucumbers at dinner yestenlay, and think of pickling ype rest for nest 
Winter. And last evening," added Mrs. Nickleby, with increased confusion, “he 
called gently over the wall, as I was walking in the garden, anti proposed marriage, 
and an elopement. His voice is as clear as a bell or a musical glass-—very I ke a 
musical glass indeed—but of course I didn’t listen to it. Then, the question is, 
Nicholas my dear, what am I to do ? ” 

" Does Kate know of this ? ” asked Nicholas. 

" I have not sai^a word alwut it yet,” answered his mother, 

"Then, for ftcaven’s sake,” rejoined Nicholas, rising, "do not, for it would 
make her very unhappy. And with regard to w hat you should do, my dear mother, 
do what \fimr good sense an«t feeling, and respect for my father’s memory, would 
prompt. There are a thousand ways in which ) on can show your dislike of thoco 
preposterous and doting attentions. If yon net as decidedly as you ought, and they 
are still continued, and to your annoyance, I can speedily j ait a stop to them. Hut 
I should not interfere in a matter so ridiculous, and attach importance to it, until 
you have vindicated yourself. Most women can do that, but especially one of your 
age and condition, in circumstances like thc^*, which are unworthy of a .set ions 
thought. I would not shame you by seeming to take them to heart, or treat them 
earnestly for an instant. Absurd old idiot 1 ” • 

So saying, Nicholas kissed his mother, andfttdc her good-night, and they retired 
to their respective chambers. ^ 

To do Mrs. Nickleby justice, her attachment to her childrcb would have prevented 
her seriously contemplating a second marriage, even if she could have so far con¬ 
quered her recollections of her late husband as to have any strong inclinations that 
way. liut, although there was no evil and little real selfishness in Mrs. Nickleby'# 
heart, she had a weak head and a vain one; and there was something so flattering 
in being sought (ami vainly soughtl in marriage at this time of day, that she could 
not dismiss the passion of the unknown gentleman, quite so .summarily or lightly, 
as Nicholas appeared to deem becoming. 

" As to its being preposterous, and doting end ridiculous," 1 bought Nfcklehy, 
communing with herself in her own room, " I don't see that fit fl?.* It's Ropcicuwm 
his part, certainly; but why he should be an absurd old idiot, I confers I don’t see. 
He is not to be supposed to know it’s hopeless. Poor fellow ! He is to be pitied, 
/ think r 

Having made these reflections, Mrs. Nickleby looked in her lft^ dressing-glass, 
and, walking backward a few steps from it, tried in remember who it was who used 
to say that when Nicholas was one-and-twenty he wqujdjhavr; mor§ the appearance 
of her brother than her son. Not being able to call the authority to mind, #he 
extinguished her candle, and drew up the window-blind to admit the light of morning, 
which liad, by this time, begun to dawn. 

" It’s a bad light to distinguish objects In," murmured Mrs. NickJehy.vpeCring 
into the garden, " and my byes me not very good * 1 was short-sighted from a cliild 
—but, upon my word, I think thfere’s another large vegetable-marrow sticking, at 
|hia moment, on the broken glass bottles at the top of the wall I” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. « 

COMPRISES CERTAIN PARTICULARS ARISING OUT OP A VISIT OP CONDOLENCE, 
WHICH MAY PROVE IMPORTANT HEREAFTER. SMI ICE UNEXPECTEDLY 

ENCOUNTERS A VERY OLD FRIEND, WHO INVITES HIM TO HIS HiUSE, AND 
WILL TAKJi NO DENIAL. 

Quite unconscious of the demonstrations of their amorous neighbour, or of their 
effects upon the susceptible bosom of^er mamma, Kale Nickleby had, by this time, 
begun to enjoy a settled feeling of tranquillity and happiness, to which, even in occa¬ 
sional and transitory glimpses, she had long been a stranger. Living under the 
same roof with the beloved brother from whom she had been so suddenly and 
hardly Sjparatedl with a mind at ease, and free from any persecutions which cotdd 
call a blush into her check, or a pang into her heart: she seemeefc to have passed into 
a new state of being. Her former cheerfulness was restored, her step regained its 
elasticity and lightness, the colour which had forsaken her cheek visited it once 
again, and Kate NicWeby looked more beautiful than ever. 

Such was the result to which Miss La Crccvy's ruminations and observations led 
her, when the cottage had been, as she emphatically said, *' thoroughly got to 
rights, from the chimneypots to the street-door scraper," and the busy little woman 
had at length a moment's time to think about its inmates. 

" Whrh 1 declare I haven’t had since I first came down here," said Miss La 
Crcevy; 11 for I have thought of nothing but hammers, nails, screwdrivers and 
gimlets, morning, noon, and night." 

"You never bestow one thought upon yourself, I believe," returned Kate, 
smiling. <• 

u Upon my word, my dear, when there are so many pleasanter things to think of, 
I should be a goose if I did," said Miss La Crecvy. " lly-the-bye I have thought 
of somebody too. Do you know, that I observe a great change in one of this 
family—a very extraordinm y change ? " 

" In whom?" asked Kate, anxiously. " Not in-" 

" Not in your brother, my dear," returned Miss La Crcevy, anticipating the close 
of the sentence, "for he is always the same affectionate, good-natured, clever 
creature, with a spice of the —l won't say who—in him when there's any occasion, 
that lie was when 1 first knew him. No. Smikc, as he wifi lie called, poor fellow 1 
for lie won Vluxr \Afr. before lus nunc, is greatly altered, even in this short 
time." 

“ How ?" asked Kate. " Not in health ?" 

"N-n-o; perhaps not in health exactly," said Miss La Crecvy, pausing to con¬ 
sider, " although he is a worn and feeble creature, and has that in his face which it 
would wring nVj' hcart^o sec in yours. No; not in health." 

"IIow then?" 

" I scarcely Imow," said tL, miniature painter. " But I have watched him, and 
htflias brought the tears into my eyes many times. It is not a very difficult matter 
to do that, certainly, for 1 am easily melted; still, I think those came with good 
cauae and reason, I am sure since he has been here, he has grown, from some 
strong cause, more conscious of his weak intellect. He feels it more. It gives him 
greater pnin to know that he wanders sometimes,*hnd cannot understand very simple 
things, 1 have watched him when you have uol been by, my dear, sit brooding by 
himself, with such a look of pain as 1 could scarcely bear to seCv and then get ugp 
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and feme the roor|: so sorrowfully, and ia such dejection, that t cannot tell you 
how it has hurt me. Not three weeks ago, he was a light-hearted busy creature, 
overjoyed to be in a bustle, and as happy as the day was long. Now, he is another 
being—the same willing, harmless, faithful, loving creature—buf the same in nothing 
else." # 

"Surely this will all pass off," said Kate. " Pior fellow!" 

; "I hope," returned her little friend, with a gravity very unusual iutficr, "it may. 

hope, for the sake of that poor Lad, it may. However," said Miss La Creevy, 
relapsing into the cheerful, chattering tone, wjpeh was habitual to her, " 1 have said 
my say, and a very long say it is, and a very wrong say I 99 . I shouldn't ponder at 
dll. 1 shall cheer him up to-night, at all events; for if he is to be my squire all the 
vqiy to the Strand, I shall &lk on, and on. and on, and never leave off, till I have 
roused him into a laugh at something. So the sooner he goes, the better for him, 
and the sooner I got the better for me, I am sure, or else I shall have my maid 
gallivanting with somebody who may rob the house—though what there is to taka 
away, besides tables and chairg, I don't know, except the miniatures : ami he is a 
clever thief who can dispose of them to any great advantage for / can't, 1 know, 
and that's the honest truth." 

So saying, little Miss I^a Creevy hid her face in a very flat bonnet, and herself in 
a very big shawl ; and fixing herself tightly into the latter, by means of a large pm, 
declared that the omnibus might come as soon as it pleased, for she was quite 
ready. ^ 

But there was still Mrs. Niekleby to take leave of; and long before that good 
lady had concluded some reminiscences, bearing upon, and appropriate to, tire 
occasion, the omnibus arrived. This put Miss La Creevy in a great bustle, in con¬ 
sequence whereof, as she ^peretly rewarded the servant-girl with, eighteen pence 
behind the street-door, she pulled out of her reticule ten-pennyworth of halfpence 
which rolled into alt possible corners of the passage, and occupied some considerable 
time in the picking up. This ceremony had, of course, to lie succeeded by a second 
kissing of Kate and Mrs. Niekleby, and a gathering together of the little basket and 
the brown-paper parcel, during which proceedings, "the omnibus," as Miss I-a 
Creevy protested, "swore so dreadfully, that it was quite awful to hear it." At 
length and at last, it made a feint of going away, and then Miss La Creevy darted 
out, and darted in, apologising with great volubility to all the passengers, and 
declaring that she wouldn't purposely have kept them waiting on any ycount 
whatever. While she was looking abou 4 for a convenient tlg£conductor 
pushed Smike in, and, cried that it was alt right—though it wasn't—and away went 
the huge vehicle, with the noise of half-a-dozen brewers' drays at least. 

Leaving it to pursue its journey at the pleasure of the conductor aforementioned, 
who lounged gracefully on his little shelf behind, smoking an odoriferous cigar ; 
and leaving it to stop, or go on, or gallop, or crawl, as ]£at gVHlcman deemed 
expedient and advisable; this narrative may embrace the opportunity of ascertaining 
the condition of Sir Mulberry Hawk, and to what «nt«nt lie ha«$ by this lime, 
recovered from the injuries consequent on being flung violently from his.cabriofct, 
under the circumstances already detailed. 

With a shattered limb, a body severely bruised, a face disfigured by half-healed 
scars, and pallid from the exhaustion of recent pain and fever, Sir Mullierr? Hawk 
by stretched upon his back, on thts couch to which he was doomed to be n prisoner 
for some weeks yet to conic. Mr. Pyke and Mr. Pluck sat drinking hard in the 
next room, now and . then varying the monotonous murmurs of their conversation 
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with a half-smothered laugh, while the young lord—the only mekibcr of the party 
who was not thoroughly irredeemable, and who really had a kind heart—sat beside 
his McntoF, with a qigar m#his^noutbf and read to him by the light of a lamp, such 
scraps of intelligence front a paper of the day, as were mpst likely to yield him 
interest or amusement, ' * **} 

"Curse those hounds 1" said tie invalid, turning his head impatiently towards 
the adjoining lfiom; ‘ 1 Will nothin^stop their .infernal throats ? " , 

Messrs, l’yke and Pluck heard the exclamation, and stopped Immediately t wink¬ 
ing to each other as they did so, and filling their glasses to the brim, as some 
rcuopgfcCHSC for the derivation of speech,.-., . 

" D$mn I ” muttered the sick man betw^gn his teeth, .^nd writhing impatiently iif 
his bed. “ Isn't this niattr^s hard <&o4gh, and the room dull enough, and pain 
bad endugh, but*! ’hey must jorture me ? "‘Whads the time ?” 

" Half-past eighlj” replied his friend. ’ * s * ' 

" Here, draw the table nearer, and let us haye the cards again,” said Sir Mulberry. 
"More piquet. Come.” # n 

It was*curious to see how eagerly the sick man, debated from any change of 
position save the mere turning of Ins head from side to side, watched every motion 
of his friend in the progress of the game; and with what eagerflbss and interest he 
played, and yet how warily and coolly. His address and skill were more than 
twenty times a mutch for his adversary, who could make little head against them, 
even when foitune favoured him with good cards, which was not often the cas$, 
Sir Mulberry won every game; and when his companion threw down the card's, 
and refused to play any longer, thrust forth his wasted arm and caught up the 
Stakes with a boastful oath, and the same hoarse laugh, though considerably 
lowered in tone, that had resounded in Ralph Nickleby’s dining-room months 
before. c 

While ho was thus occupied, his man appeared, to announce that Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby was below, and wished to know how he was to-night. 

" Better," said Sir Mulberry, impatiently. 

" Mr. Nickleby wishes to know, sir-" 

" I tell you, better," replied Sir Mulberry, striking Ills hand upon the table. 

The man hesitated for a moment or two, and then said 4 that Mr. Nickleby had 
requested permission to see Sir Mulberry Hawk, if it was not inconvenient. 

It-is inconvenient. I can’t see him. T can’t see anybody," said his master, 
more violently thr.^before. “You know that, you blockhead." 

“ I am very sorry, sir," returned the man. " But Mr. Nickleby pressed so much, 
sir-” 

The fact wits, that Ralph Nickleby had bribed the man, who, being anxious to 
earn his money with a view to future favours, held the door in his hand, and ventured 
to linger still. • -» *, 

“ Did ho sav whether he had any business to speak about?” inquired Sir Mul¬ 
berry, after a little impatfcnfcconsideration. 

"No, wir. He said he wished to see you, sir. Particularly, Mr. Nickleliy said, 
sir.” 

" T\\U him to come up. Here,” cried Sir Mulberry, calling the man back, a$ he 
passed his hand over his disfigured face, "move that lamp, and put it on the stand 
behind me. Wheel that table away, and place a chair there—further off. Leave 
it so.” ’ „ 

The man obeyed these directions as if he quite comprehended the motive wffc 
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which they were dilated, out! left the room. *Lord Frederick VerUopht, remarking 
that he would look in presently, Strolled into the adjoining a par Uncut, ami closed 
the folding-door behind hint. * 1 » W • 

Then was heard a subdued footstep on the stairs: and Ralph Niekleby, hat in 
haiid, crepusoftly into fhdhroouv with his body bent forward ns if in profound 
respect, ana his eyes fixed upon the face of his worthy client. 

'"Well, Nicklcby," said Sir Mulberry, tnotioniqg him, to the chahr*by tluywueh 
side, and waving Ids hand in asstthiedcaittessness, " Miavo had n laid accident, 
yott see." * 

" 1 sec," rejoined Ralph, with tlte samo-^teady gaze, yd^l, indeed t Ji |kwUl 
«8t have khown you. Sir M^bcrry. Deqjr, dear! This w bud." 4 

Ralph’s manner Was one of profpund Humttuy and (aspect; jtnd his low tone of 
voice was that which the gentlest consideration for a sick mart woiiift have uftight a 
visitor to assume. *J1ht the expression of his fact*, Sir Mulberry's being averred, w.is 
in extraordinary contrast; and as lie stood, in his usual attitude, calmly looking on 
the prostfatp form before him, oil ihatfj^xirt of his features which was not cast into 
shadow by his protruding mul contracted brows, bore the Impress of a sarcastic 
smile. 

"Sit down^’ sai<|, Sir Mulberry, turning towards him, os though by a violent 
effort. ** Am 1 a sight, that you stand gazing there?" 

As ho turned his face, Ralph recoiled a step or two, and making os though ho 
wore irresistibly impelled to express astonishment, but was determined not t# do so, 
sal down with well-nctcd confusion. 

"I have inquired at the door, Sir Mulberry, every day," said Ralph, "twicea 
tiny, indeed, at first—and to-night, presuming upon old acquaintance, and past 
transactions by which \vc havcvmutually lxmcbted m some degree, I could not resist 
soliciting admission to your chdUnlwr. Have you—have you suffered much?" said 
Ralph, bending forward, and allowing the same harsh smile to gather upon his 
face, as the other closed his eyes. 

" More tlun enough to please me, and less than enough to please some broken- 
down hacks that you and t know of, and who lay their ruin between us, I daresay,” 
returned Sir Mullx*rry, tossing his arm restlessly upon the coverlet, 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders in deprecation of the intense irritation with which 
this had been said ; for there was an aggravating, cold distinctness in his speech 
and manner which so grated on the sick man that he could scarcely endure it,* 

"And what is it in these 'past transactions' that brought gotyhore tcsnighi?” 
asked Sir Mulberry. 

"Nothing," replied Ralph. “There are some bills of iffy lord’s which need 
renewal; but let them lie, till you are well. I -1 -came," said Ralph, speaking 
more slowly, and with harsher emphasis, " 1 came to say how grieved I am that 
any relative of mine, although disowned by me, should have jnflictrtf such punish¬ 
ment on you as-—” 

" Punishment t" interposed Sir Mulberry. 

" 1 know it has been a severe one," said Ralph, wilfully mistaking the meaning of 
the interruption, "and that has made me the more anxious to tell you that I disown 
( this vagabond—that I acknowledge him as no kin of mine—and that 1 leave him to 
take his deserts from you, and every man besides. You may wring bis neck if you 
please, /shallnot'interfere." * 

"This story that they toll me here, has got abroad then, has it?” asked Sir 
I^Kny, clenching his hands and teeth. 
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" Noised in all directions/’ replied Ralph. 11 Every club an$ gaming-room has 
rung with it. 'There has been a good song made afcout it. as I am told,” said 
Ralph, looking eagerly at his qftestjpner. “ I have not heard it mystelf, not bqtog 
in the way of suchPthingsf btft I have been told it's even printed—for private circu¬ 
lation—but that’s all over town, of course." ‘ 

“ It's a lie!" said Sir Mulbengc; " I tell you it’s all a lie. The mare look fright." * 

"They say the frightened her," observed Ralph, in the same unmoved and quiet 
manner. "Some say he lightened you, bult/Aa/r a lie, I know. I have said that 
boldly—oh, a score of times I I am a peaceable man, but I can't hear folks tell that 
of you—no, no." 

*■ When Sir Mulberrf found coherent words to utter, Ralph bent forward with his 
hand to his ear, and a face as calm £s if its every line of sternness had been cast 
in iron. « 

"When t am off this cursed bed." said the invalid, actually<st$king at his broken 
leg in the ccstasy%>f his passion, " I'll have such revenge as never man had yet. By 

G-I will 1 Accident favouring him, he .has marked me for a week or two, but 

I’ll put a mark orvhim that he shall carry tdf his grave. I’ll slit his no& and ears— 
flog him—maim him for life. I'll do more than that; I’ll drag that pattern of 
chastity, that pink of prudery, his delicate sister, through-” 

It might have been, that even Ralph's cold blood tingled in his cheeks at that 
moment. It might have been, that Sir Mulberry remembered, that, knave and 
usurer,jis he was, he must, in some early time of infajJfOr, have twined his arm 
about her father's neck. He stopped, and, menacing with "his hand, confirmed the 
unuttered threat with a tremendous oath. 

"It is a galling thing,” said Ralph, after a short term of silence, during which 
he had eyed the sufferer keenly, "to think that th^man about town, the rake, the 
roue, the rook of twenty seasons, should be brougljj. to this pass by a mere boy!” 

Sir Mulberry darted a wrathful look at him, but Ralph's eyes were bent upon the 
ground, and his face wore no other expression than one of thoughtfulness. 

"A raw, slight stripling," continued Ralph, "against a man whose very weight 
might crush him ; to say nothing of his skill in 7 -I am right, I think," said Ralph, 
raising his eyes, " you were a patron of the ring once, were you not?" 

The sick man made an impatient gesture, which Ralph* chose to consider as one 
of acquiescence. 

he said, " I thought so. That was before I knew you, but I was pretty 
sure I be mistaken. He isjight and active, I suppose. But those were 

slight advantages ’compared with yours. Luck, luck—these hangdog outcasts 
have it." • 

"He'll need the most he has, when I am well again," said Sir Mulberry Hawk, 

" let him fly where he will. “ 

"Oh I” rq(qped Ralph quickly, "he doesn't dream of that. He is here, good 
sir, waiting your pleasure—here in London, walking the streets at noonday; carry¬ 
ing it off jauntily; loofciqflf. for you, I swear," said Ralph, his face darkening, and 
«his own hatred getting the upper hand of him, for the first time, as this gay picture 
of Nicholas presented itself; " if we were only citizens of a country where it could 
be safely done, I’d give good money to have him stabbed to the heart and rolled 
into*,the kennel for the dogs to tear." • 

As Ralph, somewhat to the surprise of his w old client, vented this little piece of 
sound family feeling, and took up his hat preparatory to departing, Lord Eredetrick 
Verisopbt looked in. 
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“Why, what ii the deyvle’s name, Hawk, have you and Nickleby been talking 
about ? " said the young man. " I nCyver heard such an insufferable riot. Croak, 
croak, croak. Bow, wow, wow. What has it all been About ?** 

'* Sir Mulberry has been angry, my lord," said Ralph, looking towards the couch. 

“Not flfrout money, I hope? Nothing has atone wrong in business, has it, 
Nickleby?" * , 

“No, my lord, no," returned R^Jph. “On that point we always agite. Sir 
Mulberry has been calling to mind the cause of*-■” * 

w There was neither necessity nor opportunity for Ralph to proceed; for Sir Mul¬ 
berry took up the theme, and vented his threats and oaths against Nicholas, almost 
As ferociously as before. 

Ralph, who was no common observer, was surprised to see tli£t as thig, tirade 
proceeded, the manner of Lord Frederick Verisopht, who at the commencement 
had been twirlingfiil whiskers with a most dandified and listless air, underwent a 
complete alteration. He wa* still more surprised when, Sir Mulberry ceasing to 
speak, the young lord angrily, Und almost unaffectedly, requested never to have the 
subject renewed in his pr^ence. 

“Mind that, Hawk I" he added, with unusual energy, “I never will be a party 
to, or permit, if I can help it, a cowardly attack upon this young fellow.” 

“ Cowardly!’’ interrupted his friend. 

“Ye-es,” said the oth$r, turning full upon him. “ If you had told him who you 
were; if you had give^%hn your card, and found out, afterwards, that hi?station 
or character prevented your fighting him, it would have been bad enough then; 
upon my soul it would have been bad enough then. As it is, you did wrong. I 
did wrong too, not to interfere, and I am sorry for it. What happened to you 
afterwards, was as much the Consequence of accident as design, and more your 
fault than his; and it shall not,\ith my knowledge, be cruelly visited upon him—it 
- shall not indeed.’ 

With this emphatic repetition of his concluding words, the young lord turned 
upon his heel; but before he had reached the adjoining room he turned back again, 
and said, with even greater vehemence than he had displayed before : 

“I do believe, now, upon my honour I do believe, that the sister is as virtuous 
and modest a young lady*tts she is a handsome one ; and of the brother, I say this, 
that he acted as a brother should, and in a manly apd spirited manner. Anil 
only wish, with all my heart and soul, that any one of us came out of ttys rffittcr 
half as well as he does." • • f • • * 

So saying, Lord Frederick Verisopht walked out of the room, leaving Ralph 
Nickleby and Sir Mulberry in most unpleasant astonishment. 

“ Is this your pujU?" asked Ralph, softly, “or has he come fresh from some 
country parson ? ” 

“Green fools take these fits sometimes," replied Sir Mulbeflry tfffwk, biting his 
lip, and pointing to the door. “ Leave him to me." _ 

Ralph exchanged a familiar look with his old acquainttfSfcf?; for they nad suddenly, 
grown confidential again in this alarming surprise; and took his way *home, 
thoughtfully and slowly. « 

While these things were being said and done, and long before they were $on- 
' eluded, the omnibus had disgorged Miss La Creevy and her escort, and they had 
arrived at her own door. Now, thft good-nature of the little miniature painter 
wottk$$yno means allow of Smike's walking back again, until be had been pre- 
l^efrcshed with just a sip of something comfortable and a mixed biscuit or 
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so; and Smika, entertaining no objection either to the *ip of something comfort¬ 
able, or the mixed biscuit, but, considering on the contrary that they would be a 
very pleasant prepartition for a'walk to Bow, it fell out that he delayed much longer 
than he originally intended, and that it was some half hour after dusk when he set 
forth on his journey home. • ' 0 

There was no likelihood of his losing his way, for it lay quite stra%ht before him, 
and he Had walked into town with Nicholas, and back alone, almost every day. So, 
Miss La Creevy and he shook hands with mutual confidence, and, being charged 
with more kind remembrances to Mrs. and Miss Nickleby, Smike started off, 

*At the foot of Ludgate Hill, he turned a little out of the road, to satisfy his, 
curiosity by having a look at Newgate. After staring up at the sombre walls, from 
the opposite sidwof the way, with great care and dread for some minutes, he turned 
back again into the old track, and walked briskly through the^Clty; stopping now 
and then, to gaze in at the window of some particularly attractive shop, then run¬ 
ning for a little way, then stopping again, and so on, as any other country lad 
might do. * « 

He had been gazing for a long time through a jeweller’s window, wishing ho 
could take some of the beautiful trinkets home as a present, and imagining what 
delight they would afford if he could, when the clocks struck three-quarters past 
eight; roused by the sound t he hurried on at a very quick pace, and was crossing 
the conjfr of a bye-street when he felt himself violently brought to, with a jerk so 
sudden that he was obliged to cling to the lamp-post to save himself from falling. 
At the same moment, a small boy clung tight round his leg, and a shrill cry of 
" Here he is, father-hooray I" vibrated in his cars. 

Smiko knew that voice too well. He cast his despairing eyes downward towards 
the form from which it had proceeded, and, shudcUflrtng from head to foot, looked 
round. Mr. Squeers had hooked him in the corn-collar with the handle of his 
umbrella, and was hanging on at the other end with all his mighfi and main. The 
cry of triumph proceeded from Master Wackford, who, regardless of all his kicks 
and struggles, clung to him with the tenacity of a bulldog! 

One glance showed him this; and in that one glance the terrified creature became 
utterly powerless and unable to utter a sound. A 

" Here's a go I" cried Mr. Squeers, gradually coming hand-over-hand down the 
umtgglla, and only unhooking it when he had got tight hold of the victim’s collar. 

11 Here’^ delicious go ! Wackford, my boy, call up one of them coaches.” 

" A coach, ?athei*l ” cried little Watkford. 

" Yes, a coach, si*,” replied Squeers, feasting his eyes on the countenance of 
Smike. “ Damn the expense. Let’s have him in a coach." 

" What’s he been a doing of?” asked a Labourer, with a rod of bricks, against 
whom and fellow-labourer Mr. Squeers had backed, on the first jerk of the 
umbrella. * 

" Everything I" replied Mr. Squeers, looking fixedly at his old pupil in a sort of 
^rapturous trance. “Everything—running away, sir—joining in blood-thirsty 
attacks upon his master,—there’s nothing that’s bad that he hasn’t dime. Oh, 
what a delicious go is this here, good Lord l ” ’ 

The man looked from Squeers to Smike; but such mental faculties aS the 
fellow possessed, had utterly desertedhim. T|ie coach came up i Master Waaskfoed 
entered; Squeers pushed in his prise, and following' close at his heels, pu^^ihd 5 
glasses. The coachman mounted his box and drove slowly off, 
brjeklayers, and an old apple-woman, |khd a towU-made little boy ret ' ,J 
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; owning School, wife had bqpn the only witnesses of the scene, to meditate upon it 
at their leisure. 

Mr. Squeers sat himself down on the opposite seat to the unfortunate Smike, and 
planting his hands firmly on his knees, looked at him for some five minutes, when! 
seeming togecover from his trance, he uttered ajoud laugh, and slapped his old 
pupil's face several times—taking the right and left sides alternately.^ 

" It isn't a dream t" said Squeers. « That's real fiesh and Wood 1 I Tdhw the 
feel of it; ” and being quite assured of his good fortune by these experiments, Mr. 
Squeers administered a few boxes on the ear, lest the entertainments shoukMkeetn 
to partake of sameness, and laughed louder and longer at every one. * 

J* Your mother will be fit to jump out of her skin, my boy, when sho hears of 
1 this," said Squeers to his son. 

' f Oh» ww’t she though, father ?" replied Master Wackford. 

"To think/' said Queers, " that you and me should be turning out 01 a street, 
and come upon him at the very nick ; and that I should have him tight, at only one 
cast of the umbrella, as if I hatf hooked him with a grappling-iron !—Ha, ha l" 

"Didn't I catch hold ofahis leg, neither, father?" said little Wackford. 

" You did 1 like a good 'un, my boy," said Mr. Squeers, patting his son's head; 
" and you shall have the best button-over jacket and waistcoat that the next new 
boy brings down, as a reward of merit—mind that. You always keep on in the 
same path, and do them things that you see your father do, and when you die you’ll 
go right slap to Heaven and no questions asked." 0 

Improving the occasion in these words, Mr. Squeers patted his son’s head again, 
and then patted Smike’s—but harder; and inquired in a bantering tone how he 
found himself by this time. 

" I must go home,” replied Sthike, looking wildly round. 

'' To be sure you must. You're about right there," replied Mr. Squeers. " You'll 
go home very soon* you will. You’ll find yourself at the peaceful village of Dothe- 
boys, in Yorkshire, in something under a week's time, my young friend ; and the 
next time you get away from there, I give you leave to keep away. Where’s tho 
clothes you run off in, you ungrateful robber?" said Mr. Squeers, in a severe 
voice. 

Smike glanced at the neat attire which the oare of Nicholas had provided for him, 
and wrung his hands. 

“ Do y° u kKw tllat 1 could hang you up, outside ot the Old Bailey, foswnaJting 
away with them articles of property?” said Queers. "Do yoh lifidw ttet it's a 
hanging matter—and I a«?t quite certain whether it an't an anatomy one besides— 
to walk off with up’ards of the valley of five pound from a dwelling-house? Eh— 
do you know that ? What do you suppose was the worth of them clothes you had ? 
Do you know that the Wellington-boot you wore, cost elght-and-twenty shillings 
when it was a pair, and the shoe seven-and-six ? But you cam# to nfe right shop 
for mercy when you came to me, and thank your stars that it is me an has got to 
serve you with the article.” % 

Anybody not in Mr. Squeers’s confidence, would have supposed that he was quite 
out of the article in question, instead of having a large stock on hand'ready for all 
puitsrt; not would the opinion of sceptical persons have undergone much alteration 
when he fallowed up the remark 1$ poking Smike in the chest with the ferrule of 
his utabrella, arid dealing a smart sboW of blows, with the ribs of the same instru¬ 
ment, upon his head and shoulders, 

- " Inever threshed a boy in a hackney-coach before," said Mr. Squeers, when he 

1 ^ , ' 1 
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stopped to rest. “ There's inconveniency in it, but th« novelty gives it a sort of 
relish too 1" 

Poor Smike! Ht warded off the blows, as well as he could, and now shrunk into 
a corner of the coach, with his head resting on his hands, and his elbows on his 
knees; h<$ was stunned and stupefied, and had no more idea that an# act of his 
would enable^him to escape from the all-powerful Squeers, now that he had no 
friend $o speak to or advise with, than he had had in all the weary years of his 
Yorkshire life which preceded the arrival of Nicholas. 

The journey seemed endless; street after street was entered and left behind; and 
still they went jolting on. At last, Mr. Squeers began to thrust his head out at the 
window every half-minute, and to bawl a variety of directions to the coachman; 
and after passing, with some difficulty, through several mean streets which the 
appearance of the houses and the bad state of the road denoted to have been 
recently built, Mr. Squeers suddenly tugged at the check-striri^ with all his might, 
and cried, “Stopl” 

“ What arc you pulling a man’s arm off for ?" said the coachman, locking angrily 
down. * 

“ That's the house,” replied Squeers. “ The second of them four little houses, 
one storey high, with the green shutters—there's a brass plate on the door, with the 
name of Snawlcy." 

“ Couldn't you say that, without wrenching a man’s limbs off his body ?” inquired 
the coachman. 

“No l” bawled Mr. Squeers. “ Say another word, and I'll summons you for 
having a broken winder. Stop !” 

Obedient to this direction, the coach stopped at Mr. Snawley's door. Mr. 
Snawley may be remembered as the sleek and sanctified gentleman who confided 
two sons (in law) to the parental care of Mr. Squeers, as narrated in the fourth 
chapter of this history. Mr. Snawley’s house was on the extreme borders of some 
new settlements adjoining Somers Town, and Mr. Squeers had taken lodgings 
therein, for a short time, as his stay was longer than usual, and the Saracen, having 
experience of Master Waekford’s appetite, had declined to receive him on any other 
terms than as a full-grown customer. v 

“ Here we are!" said Squeers, hurrying Smike into the little parlour, where Mr. 
Snawley and his wife were taking a lobster supper. “ Here's the vagrant—the felon 
—thfe irbel —the monster of unthankfulness." 

“ WhStl '^Nie eboy that run awhy!" cried Snawley, resting his knife and fork 
upright on the table, and opening his eyes to their full width. 

“The very boy," , 'said Squeers, putting his fist close to Smike’s nose, and drawing 
it away again, and repeating the process several times, with a vicious aspect. “If 
there wasn't a lady present, I'd fetch him such a-: never mind, I’ll owe it him.” 

And here^Sfr. Squeers related how, and in what manner, and when and where, 
he had picked up the runaway, 

“ It’s clefr that thetl’ftas been a Providence in it, sir,” said Mr. Snawky, casting 
down* his eyes with an air of humility, and elevating his fork, with a bit of lobster on 
the tap of it, towards the ceiling. 

“Providence is again' him, no doubt,” replied Mr. Squeers, scratching his pose. 
“ Of course; that was to be expected. Anybody might have known that" : ' 

“ Hard-heartcdness and evil-doing, will nevfcr prosper, sir,” said Mr. Snawley, 

“ Never was such a thing known," rejoined Squeers, taking a little roll of notes 
, from his pocket-book to see that they were all safe, 'j : ’, , 
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•' I have been, fyrs. Snqjvley," said Mr. Squeers, when he had satisfied himself 
upon this point, " 1 have been that chap’s benefactor, feeder, teacher, and ctother. 
I have been that chap's classical, commercial, mathematical,* philosophical, and 
trigonomical friend. My son—my only son, Wackford—has been his brother; Mrs. 
Squeers hag been his mother, grandmother, aunt—ah ) and I may say uncle too, all 
in one. She never cottoned to anybody, except them two engaging and delightful 
boys of yours, as she cottoned to this chap. What’s my return ? What’s #omc of 
my milk of human kindness ? It turns into curds and whey when I look at him." 

" Well it may, sir," said Mrs. Snawley. " Oh l well it may, sir." * 

° Where has he been all this time?" inquired Snawley. "Has he been living 
with-?” 

" Ah, sir 1 ” interposed Squeers, confronting him again. * * Have jou been a living 
with that there devilish Nickleby, sir?" * 9 

But no threats dtr Stiffs could elicit from Smike one word of reply to this question; 
for be had internally resolved that he would rather perish in the wretched prison to 
which he ^as again about to^se consigned, than utter one syllabic which could 
involve his first and true fpend. He had already called to mind the strict injunctions 
of secrecy as to his past life, which Nicholas had laid upon him when they travelled 
from Yorkshire; and a confused and perplexed idea that his benefactor might have 
committed some terrible crime in bringing him away, which would render him liable 
to heavy punishment if detected, had contributed, in some degree, to reduce him to 
his present state of apathy and terror. * 

Such were the thoughts—if to visions so imperfect and undefined as those which 
wandered through his enfeebled brain, the term can be applied—which were present 
to the mind of Smike, and rendered him deaf alike to intimidation and persuasion. 
Finding every effort useless, Ml; Squeers conducted him to a little back room up¬ 
stairs, where he was to pass thought; and, taking the precaution of removing his 
shoes, and coat agd waistcoat, and also of locking the door on the outside, lest he 
should muster* up sufficient energy to make an attempt at escape, that worthy gentle¬ 
man left him to his meditations. 

What those meditations were, and how the poor creature's heart sank within him 
when lie thought—when did he, for% moment, cease to think!—of his late home, 
and the dear friends and familiar faces with which it was associated, cannot be told. 
To prepare the mind for such a heavy sleep, its growth must be stopped by rigour 
and cruelty in childhood; there must be years of misery and suffering ligtypnftl by 
no ray of hope; the chords of the heart, which beat a quick tespfcnse t«> the voice 
of gentleness and affection, must have rusted and broken in their secret places, and 
bear the lingering echo of no old word of love or kindness. Gloomy, indeed, must 
have been the short day, and dull the long, long twilight, preceding such a night of 
intellect as his. 

There were voices which would have roused him, even them; buPtheir welcome 
loues could not penetrate there; and he crept to bed the same listless, hopeless, 
blighted creature, that Nicholas had first found him at tUWorkshire fthool. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

IN WHICH ANOTHER OLD FRIEND ENCOUNTERS SMIKE, VERY OPPORTUNELY 

*NU TO SOME PURPOSE. 

* '* * 

The night, freight with so much bitterness to one poor soul, had given place to a 
bright ftad cloudless summer morning, when a north-country mail-coach traversed, 
with cheerful noise, the yet silent streets of Islington, and, giving brisk note of its 
approach with the lively winding of the guard’s horn, clattered onward to its halting- 
place hard by the Post-office. 

’flie only outside passenger was a burly, honest-looking countryman on the box, 
who, with his eygs fixed upon the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, appeared so wrapt 
in admiring wonder, as td*be quite insensible to all the bustl^ of getting out the 
bags and parcels, until one of the coach windows being let sharpl$ down, he looked 
round and encountered a pretty female face which was just then thrust out. 

" See there, lass l” bawled the countryman, pointing towards the object of bis 
admiration. " There be Paul’s Church. 'Ecod, he be a coizable 'un, he be.” 

"Goodness, John! I shouldn't have thought it could have been half the size. 
What a monster! ’’ 

" Monsther I—Ye're aboot right theer, I reckon, Mrs. Browdie,” said the country¬ 
man, good-humouredly, as he came slowly down in his huge top-coat, "and wa’at 
dost thdS tak yon place to be noo—thot 'un ower the wa\ Ye'd never coom near it 
’gin ye thried for twelve moonths. It’s na' but a Poast-office 1 Ho I ho t They 
need to charge for dooble latthers. A Poast-office I Wa'at dost thee think o' thot? 
’Ecod, if thot’s on'ya Poast-office, I'd loike to see where the Lord Mayor o' Lunnun 
lives.” * 

So saying, John Browdie—for he it was—opened the coach-door, and tapping 
Mrs. Browdie, late Miss Price, on the cheek as he looked in, bursS into a boisterous 
fit of laughter. 

" Weel 1 ” said John. " Dang my bootuns if she bea’nt asleep agean I ” 

"She’s been asleep all night, and was, all yesterday, except for a minute or two 
now and then," replied John Browdie’s choice, "and I was very sorry when she 
woke, for she has been so cross !" 

The subject of these remarks was a BlUmbering figure, so muffled in shawl and 
clotU^ikit it would have been matter of impossibility to guess at its sex but for a 
brown bearer fxhtneft and green veil which ornamented the head, and which, having 
been crushed and flattened, for two hundred knd fifty miles, in that particular,angle 
of the vehicle from which the lady’s snore^how proceeded, presented an appearance 
sufficiently ludicrous to have moved less risible muscles than those of John Browdie's 
ruddy face* 

" Hollo !V cfffidjdbn, twitching one end of the dragged veil. " Coom, wakken 
oop, will ’ee.’£ 

e After several burrowing into the old comer, knd many exclamations of im¬ 
patience and fatigue, the figure struggled into a sitting posture; and there, under a 
mass of crumpled beaver, and surrounded by a semicircle of blue curl-papers, were 
the delicate features of Miss Fanny Squeers. 

" Oh, ’Tilda I ’’ cried Miss Squeers,, " how yqu have been kicking of me through 
this blessed night!” t : 

’ “‘'Well, I do like that," replied her friend, laughing, "’when you havehad nearly, 
the whole cjoach to yourself,” + V \ . " 
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“Don't deny it, "Tilda," Staid Miss Squeers, impressively, “because you have, 
and it's no use to go attempting to say you haven't. You mightn't have known it 
in your sleep, ‘Tilda, but I haven't closed tny eyes for a singl@ # wiuk, and so I think 
I am to be believed." 

With vriiich reply, Miss Squeers adjusted the bandit and veil, which nothing but 
, supernatural interference and an utter suspeiftion of nature’s laws could have 
reduced to any shape or form; and evidently flattering herself thftt it looked un¬ 
commonly neat, brushed off the sandwich-crumbs and bits of bUcuit which had 
accumulated in her lap, .and availing herself of John Browdie's proffered arm, 
descended from the coach. 

“ Noo,” said John, when a hackney-coach had been called* and the ladies and the 
luggage hurried in, “ gang to the Sarah's Head, mun." 

“ To the vtre t ” cried the coachman. 

“ Lawk, Mr. Ijiwwdie 1" interrupted Miss Squeers. “ The idea I Saracen’s Head." 

“ Sure-ly,” said John, " I know'd it was something aboot Sarah—to the Sarah's 
Son’s Head. Dost thou know thot ? " 

“Oh, ha-—I know that," replied the coachman gruffly, as he banged the door. 

“'Tilda, dear—really*" remonstrated Miss Squeers, “we shall be taken for I 
don’t know what.’’ 

“ Let them tak us as they foind us," said John Browdie ; “ we dean’t come to 
Lunnun to do nought but ’joy oursel, do we?" 

“ I hope not, Mr. Browdie,” replied Miss Squeers, looking singularly dismal. 

“ Well, then," said John, “ it’s no matthcr. I’ve only been a married man fower 
days, ’account of poor old feyther deein’ and puttin' it off. Here be a weddin’-parly 
— broide and broidesmaid, and the groom—if a mun dean’t ’joy himsel noo, when 
ought he, hey ? Drat it all, Shot’s what I want to know.” 

So, in order that he might begin to enjoy himself at once, and lose no time, Mr.* 
Browdie gave wife a hearty kiss, and succeeded in wresting another from Miss 
Squeers, after a maidenly resistance of scratching and struggling on the part of that 
young lady, which was not quite over when they readied the Saracen's Head. 

Here, the party straightway retired to rest; the refreshment of sleep being 
necessary after so long a journey; and here they met again, about noon, to a sub¬ 
stantial breakfast, spread by direction of Mr. John Browdie, in a small private room 
upstairs commanding an uninterrupted view erf the stables. 

To have seen Miss Squeers now, divested of the brown beavej, xhejjfstn veil, 
and the blue curl-papers, and arrayed in aU the virgin spleiudoiflPwrf a* White frock 
and spencer, with a white muslin bonnet, and an imitative damask rose in full 
bloom on the inside thereof; her lugur^nt crop of hair arranged in curls so tight 
that it was impossible they could come-out by any accident, and her bonnet-cap 
trimmed with little damask roses, which might be supposed to be so many promising 
scions of the big one—to have seen all this, and to have seemthe Wad damask belt, 
matching both the family rose and the little ones, whi ch en circled her slender waist, 
and by a happy ingenuity took off from the shortnesJ^flT the spender behind,—to 
have beheld all this, and to have token further into account the corah bracelets 
(rather short of beads, and with a very visible black string) which clasped her wrists, 
and the coral necklace which rested on her neck, supporting, outside her £*ock, a 
lonely cornelian heart, typical .of her own disengaged affections—to have contem¬ 
plated all these mute but expresses appeals to the purest feelings of our nature, 
might have thawed the frost of age, and added new and inextinguishable fuel to the 
• Are of youth. 
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The waiter was touched. Waiter as he was, he had human passions and feelings, 
and he looked very hard at Miss Squeers as he banded the muffins. 

“ Is my pa in, do gou know ? " asked Miss Squeers with dignity. 

" Beg your pardon, miss ? ” 

“ My pa," repeated Miss Squeers; “ is he in ? ” 

" In where, miss?” t 

"In ljere—irf the house!” replied Miss Squeers. "My pa—Mr. Wackford 
Squeers-he's stopping here. Is he at home ? ” 

" I didn't know there was any gen'l'man of that name in the house, miss,” replied 
the waiter. “There may be, in the coffee-room.” 

May be, Very pretty this, indeed I Here was Miss Squeers, who ha£ been 
depending, all the way to London, upon showing her friends how much at home 
she would be, arid how much respectful notice her name and connexions would 
excite, told that her father might be there 1 “ As if he was a feller i ” observed Miss 
Squeers, with emphatic indignation. 

“Ye'd betther inquire, mun," said John Browdie. "An' hond up another 
pigeon-pie, will 'ee? Dang the chap," muttered John, looking into the empty dish 
as the waiter retired ; “ does he ca’ this a pie—three younjf pigeons and a troiding 
matther o’ steak, and a crust so loight that you doant know when it's in your mooth 
and when it's gane ? I wonder hoo many pies goes to a breakfast 1" 

After a short interval, which John Browdie employed upon the ham and a cold 
round ofafreef, the waiter returned with another pic, and the information that Mr. 
Squeers was not stopping in the house, but that he came there every day, and that 
directly he arrived, he should be shown upstairs. With this, he retired ; and he had 
not retired two minutes, when he returned with Mr. Squeers and his hopeful son. 

“ Why, who’d have thought of this?” said Mr. Squ#ers, when he had saluted the 
party, and received some private family intelligence f«om his daughter. 

“ Who, indeed, pa!" replied that young lady, spitefully. " But you see 'Tilda 
is married at last.” * 

“And I stond threat for a soight o’ Lunnun, schoolmeasther,”'said John, 
vigorously attacking the pie. 

“ One of them things that young men do when they get married," returned 
Squeers ; “ and as runs through with their money like nothing at all I How much 
better wouldn’t it be now, to save it up for the eddieation of any little boys, for in¬ 
stances*. Jfhcy come on you," said Mr. Squeers in a moralising way, “before you're 
aware of k t mir.sylid upon me." r 
“ Will 'ee pick a bit ? " said John. 

" I won’t myself," returned Squeers ; “ but if you’ll just let little Wackford tuck 
into something fat, I'll be obliged to you. Give it him in his fingers, else the waiter 
charges it on, and there's lot of profit on this sort of vittlcs without that. If you 
hear the waiter ftkningt sir, shove it in your pocket and look out of the window, d'ye 
hear?" 

“ I'm awaked father," rripRbd the dutiful Wackford, 

Wellt” said Squeers, turning to his daughter, “it’s your turn to be married 
next. You must make haste." 

“ Oh, I’m in no hurry," said Miss Squeers, very sharply, < 

"No, Fanny?" cried her old friend with some archness. 

"No, 'Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers, shaking^her head vehemently. "/ cun 
wait." 

’ ‘ So can the young men, it seems, Fanny," observed Mrs. Browdie. J 
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"They an’t draw'd into it by me, 'Tilda,” retorted Miss Squeers. 

“ No,” retumed^her frieiftt; " that's exceedingly true." 

The sarcastic tone of this reply might have provoked a rather acrimonious retort 
from Miss Squeers, who, besides being of a constitutionally vicious temper—aggra¬ 
vated, just now, by travel and recent jolting—was somewhat irritated by old recol¬ 
lections ton.9: the failure of her own designs upon Browdie; and the acrimonious 
retort might have led to a great many other retorts, which might hav^led to Heaven 
knows what, if the subject of conversation had not been, at that precise mpment, 
accidentally changed by Mr. Squeers himself. 

"What do you think?" said that gentleman; "who do you suppose we have 
laid hands on, Wackford and me ? " 

’ " Pal' not Mr.-?” Miss Squeers was unable to finish the sentence, but 

Mrs. Browdie did it for her, and added " Nicklcby." 

"No,” said Sq^qgrs. "But next door to him though." 

" You can't mean Smikc ? ’’ cried Miss Squeers, clapping her hands. 

" Yes, I can though,” rejoined her father. " I've got him, hard and fast." 

" Wa'art” exclaimed John Browdie, pushing away his plate. "Got that poor 
—dom'd scoondrel—where ? ” 

"Why, in the top back room, at my lodging,” replied Squeers, "with him on 
Ono side, and the key on the other.” 

" At thy loodgin’? Thce'st gotten him at thy loodgin' ? Ho l ho I The school- 
measther agin all England. Give us thee bond, mun;—-I'm darned but I must shak 
thee by the hond for thot—gotten him at thy loodgin’ ? " ** 

"Yes,” replied Squeers, staggering in his chair under the congratulatory blow on 
the chest which the stout Yorkshireman dealt him—"thankee. Don't do it again. 
You mean it kindly, I know, but it hurts rather—yes, there he is. That's not so 
bad, is it?” _ 

"Ba’adl" repeated John Browdie. "It’s encaf to scare a mun to hear tell 
on." • 

" I thought it would surprise you a bit,” said Squeers, rubbing his hands. " It 
was pretty neatly done, and pretty quick too." 

"Hoo wor it?" cried John, sitting down close to him. "Tell us all about it, 
mun ; coom, quick.” 


Although he could not keep pace with John Browdic's impatience, Mr. Squeers 
related the lucky chance by which Smike had fallen into his hands, as quickly as he 
could, and, except when he was interrupted by the admiring remarks of bj9S3ditors, 
paused not in the recital until he had brought it to an end. * * * 

"For fear he should give me the slip, by any chance," observed Squeers, when 


he had finished, looking very cunning, "I’ve taken three outsides for to-morrow 
morning—for Wackford and him and me—and have arranged to leave the accounts 
and the new boys to the agent, don’t you see ? So, it’s very luckyvou come to-day, 
or you’d have missed us; and as it is, unless you could 1x>rn<T&nd tea with me 
to-night, we shan't see anything more of you before w ego away.” ^ 

"Dcant say anoother wurd," returned the Yorkshireman, shaking him by the 
hand. "We'd coom, if it was twonty mile.” • 

“No, would you though?" returned Mr. Squeers, who had not expected quite 
such a ready acceptance of his invitation, or he would have considered twites before 
he gave it. • 

John Browdie's only reply was another squeeze of the hand, and an assurance 
that they would not begin to.see London till to-morrow, so that they might be at 
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Mr. Snawley'satsix o'clock without fail; and after soma fUfther conversation. 
Mr. Squeers and his son departed. % 

During the remainder of the day, Mr. Browdie was in a very odd and excitable' 
state s bursting dctibsionally into ail explosion of laughter, and .then taking up his 
hot and naming into the coach-yard to have it out by himself. He wj^very rest¬ 
less too, constantly walking in gnd out, and snapping his fingerS, and dancing 
scraps of nnijpugi country dances, mid, in ,short, conducting himself in. subh a 
very wtraordinary manner, that Miss Squeers opined he was going, thad, and,, 
begging her dear ’Tilda not to distress herself, communicated her suspicions hi so 
many words. Mrs. Browdie, however, without discovering any great alarm, observed 
that she had seen him so, once before, and that although he was almost sttje to be 
ill after it, it would not be anything very serious, and therefore he was better left 
alone. % 

The result proved her to be perfectly correct; for, while th*}^were all sitting in 
Mr. Snawley’s parlour that night, and just as it was beginning to get dusk, John 
Browdie was taken so ill, and seized with such an glarming dizziness in the head, 
that the whole company were thrown into the utmost consternation. His good 
lady, indeed, was the only person present, who retained Presence of mind enough 
to observe that if he were allowed to lie down on Mr. Squgers’s bed for an hour or 
so, and left entirely to himself, he would be sure to recover again almost as quickly 
as he had been taken ill. Nobody could refuse to try the effect of so reasonable a 
proposal, before sending for a surgeon. Accordingly, John was supported upstairs, 
with gr££t difficulty; being a monstrous weight, and regularly tumbling down two 
steps every time they hoisted him up three; and, being laid on the bed, was left in 
charge of his wife, who, after a short interval, reappeared in the parlour, with the 
gratifying intelligence that he had fallen fast asleep. % 

Now, the fact was, that, at that particular moment John Browdie was sitting oil 
the bed with the reddest face ever seen, cramming the corner of the pillow into his 
mouth, to prevent his roaring out loud with laughter, He had no fboner succeeded 
in suppressing this emotion, than he slipped off his shoes, and creeping to the 
adjoining room where the prisoner was confined, turned the key, which was on the 
outside, and darting in, covered Smike’s mouth with his huge hand before he could 
utter a sound. 

“ Ods-bobs, dost thee not know me, mun ? " whispered the Yorkshireman to the 
bewildered lad. " Browdie—chap as inet thee efther schoolmeastber was banged ?“ 
" YIS^^bs," cried Smike. '' Oh helping 1 ” 

11 Help # tlfee l*^epftcd John, stopping his mouth again, the instant he had said 


thiis much. "Thee didn't need help, if thee war’nt as silly yoohgster as ever 
draW’d breath. Wa'at did *ee come here for, then?" ' 

'• He brought me; oh i he brought me," cried Smike. 

*• BroUt thee f" replied John. " Why didn't *ee punch his head, or lay theesdf 
doon and kick, mKt sqfieal out for the pollis ? I'd ha’ licked a doozen such as him 


when I was yo$pg as thee Tj -Put thee bee'st a poor broken-doon chap," said John, 
sa^ly, "and Godforgi’ merer braggingower yan o' his weakest creeUuii" 

Smike opened his mouth to speak, but John Browdie stopped him. 

"Stan' still," said the Yorkshireman, "and doant ’ee speak a morsel o' talk till I 
‘teta'ee.i? ’ ' 

With this caution, John Browdie shook bis Significantly, and «fra\vlag ; a . 
scpewtjriver from his pocket, took off the box Of t&e lock ina very deliberate and ^ 
Nvdrkmahlike manner, and laid It, together With the implement, on ft# r .<; 
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*' jSfeg that ?*’ s^d John, f “Thot be jfchy doin’. Noo, coot awa’ I” 

Smike looked vacantlyat biro, as if unable to comprehend his meaning/ 

1 “I s&y* coot awa',’* repeated John, hastily. “ Dost thee know where thee livest? 
. Thee dosf? Wed. Are yew thy clothes, or schoolmeasther's^’ 

’ “ Mine* replied Smike, as the Yorkshireman hurried him to die adjoining room, 

f and pointed out a pair of shoes and a coat whichCwere lying on a chair. 

I “On w£ em,” said John, forcing, the wrong' arm into the. wrong sleeve, and 
: ,winding the talk of the coat round the'ftgitive’s neck, ** Noo, foller me, atd when 
■ thcefdHt ootside door, turn to the right; and they wean’t see thee pass.'* 

) ** But-*-but-—he’ll hear roe shut the door," replied Smike, trembling from head to 
foot. - 

11 Then dean’t shut it at all," retorted John Browdie. “ Dang it, thee beatt’t 
afeatd o' schoolmeasther's takkk’ cold, 1 hope ? “ • » 

H N-no," saiddStnike, his teeth chattering !n his head. “But he brought me 
‘back before, and will again. He will, he will indeed." 

‘.‘He v^ull, he wuIH" replied John, impatiently. “He wean’t, he wean’t. 
Look 'ee! I wont to do this neighbourly loike, and let them think thee’s gotten awa' 
o’ theeself, but if he cooms oot o’ thot parlour awhiles thee’rt clearing off, he mun’ 
have mercy on his oun boans, for I wean’t. If he foinds it oot, soon efther, I'll put 
’un on a wrong scent, I warrant ’ee. But if thee kcep’st a good heart, thec’lt lie at 
whoam afore they know thee’st gotten off. Coom 1 ” 

Smike, who comprehended just enough of this to know it was intended as en¬ 
couragement, prepared to follow with tottering steps, when John whispered in his 
ear: 

“Thee’lt just tell yoong measthcr, that I’m sploiced to ’Tilly Price, and to be 
heerd on at the Saracen bydatther, and that I bean’t jealous of ’un—dang it. I’m 
loike to boost when I think o’Ahat neight! ’Cod, I think I see, ’un now, a powderin' 
awa’ at the thii^bread an butther I" 

It was rather a ticklish recollection for John just thfen, for he was within an ace of 
breaking out into a loud guffaw. Restraining himself, however, just in time, by a 
great effort, he glided downstairs, hauling Smike behind him; and placing himself 
close to the parlour-door, to confront the first person that might come out, signed 
to him to make off. 

Having got so far, Smike needed no second bidding. Opening the house door 
gently, and casting a look of mingled gratitude and terror at his deliverer, ,Jie took 
the direction which had been indicated to«him, and sped aw^y, thg vwnd. 

The Yorkshireman remained on his post, for a few minutes, but, finding that there 
was no pause in the conversation inside, crept back again unheard, and stood, 
listening over the stair-rail, for a full hour. Everything remaining perfectly quiet, 
he got into Mr. Squeers’s bed, once more, and drawing the clothes over his head, 
laughed till he was nearly smothered. , m 

If there could only have been somebody by, to see how the oed-dotheS shook, 
and to see the Yorkshireman’s great red face and ni&nd head appear above the 
sheets, every now and then, like some jovial monster coming to the.stirfaco to 
breathe, and once more dive down convulsed with the laughter whicji came bursting 
forth afresh—that somebody would have been scared/ less amused than John 
Browdie himself, 1 n 
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CHAPTER XL, 

IN WHICH NICHOLAS FALLS IN LOVE, HE EMPLOYS A MEDIATOR* WHOSE 
PROCEEDINGS ARE CROWNED WITH UNEXPECTED SUCCESS, EXCEPTING IN 
ONE SOLITARY PARTICULAR* 

f 4 

Once more out of the clutches of his old persecutor, it needed no fresh stimulation 
to call forth the utmost energy and exertion that Smike was capable of summoning 
to his aid. Without pausing for a moment to reflect upon the course he was taking, 
or the probability of its leading him homewards or the reverse, he fled away with 
surprising swiftness and constancy of purpose, borne upon such wings as only Fear 
can wear, and impelled by imaginary shouts in the well-remembered voice of Squeers, 
who, with a host of pursuers, seemed to the poor fellow's disorder^ senses to press 
hard upon his track; now left at a greater distance in the rear, and now gaining 
faster and faster upon him, as the alternations of hope and terror agitated him by 
turns. Long after he had become assured that these sounds were but th% creation 
of his excited brain, he still held on, at a pace, which even Weakness and exhaustion 
could scarcely retard. It was not until the darkness and quiet of a country road, 
recalled him to a sense of external objects, and the starry sky, above, warned him 
of the rapid flight of time, that, covered with dust and panting for breath, he stopped 
to listen and look about him. 

All was r still and silent. A glare of light in the distance, casting a warm glow upon 
the slfy, marked where the huge city lay. Solitary fields, divided by hedges and 
ditches, through many of which he had crashed and scrambled in his flight, skirted 
the road, both by the way he had come and upon the opposite side. It was late now. 
They could scarcely trace him by such paths as he hq$ taken, and if he could hope 
to regain his own dwelling, it must surely be at such a time as that, and under cover 
of the darkness. This, by degrees, became pretty plain, even to theStaind of Smike. 
He had, at first, entertained some vague and childish idea of travelling into the 
country for ten or a dozen miles, and then returning homewards by a wide circuit, 
which should keep him clear of London—so great was his apprehension of traversing 
the streets alone, lest he should again encounter his dreaded enemy—but, yielding 
to the conviction which these thoughts inspired, he turned back, and taking the open 
road, though not without many fears and misgivings, made for London again, with 
scaxcely*Jftfc» speed of foot than tliat with f .which he had left the temporary abode of 
Mr. Squeers.' 

By the time he re-entered it, at the western extremity, the greater part of the shops 
were dosed. Of the throngs of people who had been tempted abroad after the heat 
of the day, but few remained in the streets, and they were lounging home. But of 
these he asked his way from time to time, and by dint of repeated inquiries, he at 
length reached the dwelling of Newman Noggs. 

AH that evening, NewmaiUmd been hunting and searching in byways and corners 
for the very person who nowknocked at his door, while Nicholas had been pursuing 
the same inquiry in other directions. He was sitting, with a melancholy air, at Ids 
poor supper, when Smike’s timorous and uncertain knock reached his ears. Alive 
to every cound, in his anxious and expectant state, Newman hurried downstairs, 
and, uttering a cry of joyful surprise, dragged the welcome visitor into the passage 
and Up the stairs, and said not a word until lie had,him safe in his own garret and 
the door was shut behind them, when he mixed a great mugful of gin and water, , 
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and holding it to'Smike’s mouth, as one might hold a bowl of medicine to the lips 
of a refractory child, commanded him to drain it to the last drop. 

Newman looked uncommonly blank when he found that Smike did little more 
than pat Jus lips to the precious mixture; he was in the act df raising the mug to 
his own njputh with a deep sigh of compassion for his poor friend's weakness, when 
Smike, beginning to relate the adventures whi*h had befallen him, arrested him 
halfway, and he stood listening, with the mug in his hand. m 

It was odd enough to see the change that came over Newman as SiAike pro¬ 
ceeded. At first he stood, rubbing his lips with the back of his hand, as a pre¬ 
paratory ceremony towards composing himself for a draught; then, at the mention 
of Squeers, he took the mug under his arm, and opening his eyes very wide, looked 
on in the utmost astonishment. When Smike came to the assault upon himself in 
the hackney-coach, he hastily deposited the mug upon the tabfe, and lijnped up 
and down the raom in a state of the greatest excitement, stopping himself with a 
jerk, every now and then, as if to listen more attentively. When John Browdie 
came to be spoken of, he dropped, by slow and gradual degrees, into a chair, and 
nibbing nis hands upon his knees—quicker and quicker as the story reached its 
climax—burst, at last, into a laugh composed of one loud sonorous "Ha! ha!" 
having given vent to which, his countenance immediately fell again as he inquired, 
with the utmost anxiety, whether it was probable that John Browdie and Squccrs 
had come to blows. 

" No! I think not," replied Smike. " I don’t think he could have missed me 
till I had got quite away." 1 

Newman scratched his head with a show of great disappointment, and once more 
lifting up the mug, applied himself to the contents; smiling meanwhile over the 
rim, with a grim and ghastly smile at Smike. 

"You shall stay here," said Newman ; "you’re tired—fagged. I’ll tell them 

you’re come bm:k. They have been half mad about you. Mr. Nicholas-" 

“ God bless him!" cried Smike. 

" Amen !" returned Newman. "He hasn’t had a minute's rest or peace ; no 
more has the old lady, nor Miss Nickleby," 

" No, no. Has she thought about me?" said Smike. " Has she though? oh, 
has she—has she? Don’t tell me so if she has not." 

"Shehas,” cried Newman. " She is as noble-hearted as she is beautiful." 

* f Yes, yes!" cried Smike. "Wellsaid!" 

"So mild and gentle," said Newman. ^ > *. 

" Yes, yes !" cried Smike, with increasing eagerness. 1 * 4 ’ * 

" And yet with such a true and gallant spirit," pursued Newman. 

He was going on in his enthusiasm, when, chancing to look at his companion, he 
saw that he had covered his face with his hands, and that tears were stealing out 
between his fingers. 

A moment before the boy’s eyes were sparkling with dnwouted fire, and every 
feature had been lighted up with an excitement wh|^h made hi|i appear, for the 
moment, quite a different being. 

" Well, well," muttered Newman, as if he were a little puzzled. " It has touched 
me, more than once, to think how such a nature should have beet&xposed to such 
trials ; this poor fellow—yes, yes—he feels that too—it softens him—ngpkes him 
think of his former misery. Hah J That’s it! Yes, that's—hum 1" 

It was by no means clear, from the tone of these broken reflections, that Newman 
.Noggs considered them as explaining, at all .satisfactorily, the emotion which had 
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suggested them. He sat in a musing attitude for some time, "regarding Smike 
occasionally with an anxious and doubtful glance, which Sufficiently showed that he 
was not very remotely connected with his thoughts. 

At length hd repealed his proposition that Smike should remain where he was for 
that night, and that he (Noggs) should straightway repair to the cottaga to relieve 
the suspense of the family. But,ms Smike would not hear of this—pleading his 
anxiety to see fcis friends again—they eventually sallied forth together; and; the 
night bding by this time far advanced, and Smike being, besides, so footsore that 
he could hardly crawl along, it was within an hour of sunrise when they reached 
their destination. 

At the first sound of their voices outside the house, Nicholas, who had passed a 
sleepless night, devising schemes for the recovery of his lost charge, started from his 
bed, andjoyfully admitted them. There was so much noisy conversation, and con¬ 
gratulation, and indignation, that the remainder of the family we*$,soon awakened, 
and Smike received a worm and cordial welcome, not only from Kate, but from 
Mrs. Nickleby also, who assured him of her future favour and regard, and was so 
obliging as to relate, for his entertainment and that of the assembled circle, a most 
remarkable account extracted from some work the name'of which she had never 
known, of a miraculous escape from some prison, but what one she couldn't 
remember, effected by an officer whose name she had forgotten, confined for some 
crime which she didn’t clearly recollect. 

At first Nicholas was disposed to give his uncle credit for some portion of this 
bold attempt (which had so nearly proved successful) to carry off Smike ; but, on 
more mature consideration, he was inclined to think that the full merit of it rested 
with Mr. Squeers. Determined to ascertain, if he could, through John Browdic, 
how the case really stood, he betook himself to his dailg occupation : meditating as 
he went on a great variety of schemes for the punishment of the Yorkshire school¬ 
master, all of which had their foundation in the strictest principles of retributive 
justice, and had but the one drawback of being wholly impracticable. 

"A fine morning, Mr. Linkinwater !" said Nicholas, entering the office. 

“Ah ! ” replied Tim, " talk of the country, indeed I What do you think of this, 
now, for a day—a London day—eh ? ” 

" It's a little clearer out of town,” said Nicholas. 

" Clearer i" echoed Tim linkinwater. " You should see it from my bedroom 
window." 

" YouSnOukl see it from mine," replied Nicholas, with a smile. 

" Pooh l*i?ooh*l* s&d Tim linkinwater, “don’t tell me. Country 1" (Bow 
was quite a rustic placcio Tim) “ Nonsense i What can you get in the country 
but new-laid eggs and flowers ? I can buy new-laid eggs in Leadenhall market, 
any morning before breakfast; and as to flowers, it’s worth a run upstairs to smell 
my mignonette, or to see the double-wallflower in the back-attic window at No. 6, 
in the court.” 0 

“ There is a ckmble-wallflower at No. 6, in the court, is there? ” said Nicholas, 

“Yes, is there I ” replied‘Tim, "and planted in a cracked jug, without a spout. 
There werfs hy$ci$ths there, this last spring, blossoming in——but you'll laugh at 
that, of course.* 

“At v|dmt? M 

“At their blossoming in old blacfcing-bottles,’' said Tim, 

“ Jfbt I, indeed,” returned Nicholas. 

TWHooked wistflfty at him, for & moment* a* if he were encouraged hy the tone 
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’of this reply to be*more communicative on the subject; ami sticking behind bis 
ear a pen that be Rad beeif making, and shutting up bis knife with a smart click, 
said; 

“They belong to a sickly, bedridden, humpbacked boy, and &em to be the only 
pleasures, Mr, Nickleby, of his sad existence. How many years is It," said Tim, 
pondering, •‘since I first noticed him, quite a little child, dragging himself about, 
on a pair of tiny crutches ? Well t Weil i not many; but though they would 
appear nothing, if X thought of other things, they seem a long, long time, when I 
think of him. It is a sad thing/’ said Tim, breaking off, “ to see a little deformed 
child sitting apart from other children, who are active and merry, watching the 
games he is denied the power to share in. He made my heart ache very often." 

“It is a good heart," said Nicholas, “that disentangles itself from the close 
avocations of every day, to heed such things. You were saying— 5 / 

“ That the flow^a belonged to this poor boy," said Tim“ thata alt l&hen it 
is fine weather, and he can crawl out of bed, he draws a chair close to the window, 
and sits there, looking at they?, and arranging them, all day long. We used to 
nod, at firA, and then we camo to -speak. Formerly, when I called to him of a 
morning, and asked him*how he was, he would smile, and say, ‘betterbut now 
he shakes his head, and only bends more closely over his old plants. It must be 
dull to watch the dark house-tops and the flying clouds, for so many months; but 
he is very patient." 

“ Is there nobody in the house to cheer or help him?” asked Nicholas. 

“ His father lives there, I believe," replied Tim, “and other people too f but no 
one seems to care much for the poor sickly cripple. I have asked him, very often, 
if I can do anything for him; his answer is always the same—* Nothing.’ His voice 
is growing weak of late, but I^an see that he makes the old reply. He can't leave 
his bed now, so they have moypd it close beside the window, and there he lies, ail 
day: now looking at the sky, and now at his flowers, which he still makes shift to 
trim and water, #ith his own thin hands. At night, when he spes my candle, he 
draws back his curtain, and leaves it so, till I am in bed. It seenis such company 
to him to know that I am there, that I often sit at my window for an hour or more, 
that he may see I am still awake; and sometimes I get up in the night to look at 
the dull melanoholy light in his little room, and wonder whether he is awake or 

“The night will not be long coming," said Tim, “when he will sleep, and never 
woke again on earth. We have never so much as shaken hands «in all : t' 2 i*livcs; 
and yet I shall miss him like an old frieiftl, Arc there an/ coflRtry HdWers that 
could interest me like these, do you think? Or do you suppose that the withering 
of a hundred kinds qf the choicest flowers that blow, called by the hardest Latin 
names that were ever invented, would give me one. fraction of the pain that I shall 
feel when those old jugs and bottles are swept away as lumber I Country I" cried 
Tim, with a contemptuous emphasis; “ don’t you know theft I (didn’t have such 
a court under my bedroom window, anywhere, but in Tendon ? " 

With which inquiry. Tim turned bis back, and prettmding to ba absorbed in his 
accounts, took an opportunity of hastily wiping his eyes when he supp3sed?Nichoias 
was looking another way. 

Whether it was that Tim’s, accounts wore more than usually intricate thaj morn¬ 
ing, or whether it was that hia habitual serenity l$ad been a little disturbed by these 
reoofleotiona, it so happened that when Nicholas returned from executing sbme 
Gommuaion, and inquired whether Mr. Charles Cheerybie was #one in bis mom, 
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Tim promptly, and without the smallest hesitation, replied In the affirmative, 
although somebody had passed into the room not ten minutes before, and Tim took 
especial and particular pride in preventing any intrusion on either of the brothers 
when they were engaged with any visitor whatever. 

41 I’ll take this letter to him at once,” said Nicholas, “if that’s the <£A$e." And 
with that, he walked to the roomsand knocked at the door. 

No answer. c 

Anofier knock and still no answer. 

“ He can’t be here," thought Nicholas. ! 44 I'll lay it on his table," 

So, Nicholas opened the door and walked in; and very quickly he turned to walk 
out again, when he saw, to his great astonishment and discomfiture, a young lady 
upon her knees at Mr. Cheeryble’s feet, and Mr. Cheeryble beseeching her to rise, 
and entreating %third person, who had the appearance of the young lady's female 
attendant, to add her persuasions to his to induce her to do so.»« 

Nicholas stammered out an awkward apology, and was precipitately retiring, 
when the young lady, turning her head a little, presented to his view ^he features 
of the lovely girl whom he had. seen at the -register-office on his first visit long 
before. Glancing from her to the attendant, he recognisetfthe same clumsy servant 
who had accompanied her then ; and between his admiration of the young lady’s 
beauty, and the confusion and surprise of flits unexpected recognition, he stood 
stock-still, in such a bewildered state of surprise and embarrassment that, for the 
moment, he was quite bereft of the power either to speak or move. 

“My*’dear ma’am—my dear young lady," cried brother Charles in violent 
agitation, “pray don't—not another word, I beseech and entreat you 1 I implore 
you—I beg of you - to rise. We—we—are not alone." 

As lie spoke, he raised the young lady, who staggered to a chair and swooned 
away. < 

“She has fainted, sir," said Nicholas, darting eagerly forward. 

" Poor dear, pqor dear!’’ cried brother Charles. “ Where is&y brother Ned? 
Ned, my dear brother, come here, pray." 

“ Brother Charles, my dear fellow," replied his brother, hurrying into the room, 
“what is the-ah 1 what-’’ 

“ Hush 1 hush 1—not a word for yoUr life, brother Ned,” returned the other. 
“ Ring for the housekeeper, my dear brother—call Tim Linkinwater 1 Here, Tim 
Linkinwater, sir—Mr. Nickleby, my dear sic, leave the room, I beg and beseech of 
yOU, ’ * ***** 

* I think"she is better now," said Nicholas, who had been watching the patient 
so eagerly, that he hack not heard the request. 

44 Poor bird 1" cried brother Charles, gently taking her hand in his, and laying 
her head upon hte arm. 41 Brother Ned, my dear fellow, you will be surprised, I 

know, to witness this, in business hours j but-" here he was again reminded of 

the presence of ff&ho&s, and, shaking him by the hand, earnestly requested him to 
leave the room, and to sendTim Linkinwater without an instant’s delay. 

Nicholas immediately withdrew, and, on his way to the countigg-house, met both 
the old hbusekeeper and Tim Linkinwater, jostling each qther iq the passage, and 
hurrying to the scene of action with extraordinary speed. Without waiting to hear 
his . message, Tim Linkinwater darted into the room, and presently afterwards 
Nicholas heard the door shut and locked on the inside. 

He had Abundance of time to ruminate on this discovery, for Tim linkinwater 
was absent during the greater part of an hour, during the whole of which time 
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;Nicholas thought*of nothing but the young lady, and her exceeding beauty, and 
what could possibly have brought her there, and why they ma$c such a mystery of 
it. The more he thought of all this, the more it perplexed him, and the more 
anxious he became to know who and what die was. “ I sh&ild have known her 
among tenJhousand," thought Nicholas. And with that he walked up and down 
the room, and recalling her face and figure (of which he had a peculiarly vivid 
remembrance), discarded all other subjects of reflection and dwelt tigon that alone. 

‘ At length Tim Linkinwnter came back—provokingly cool, and with papefb in his 
hand, and a pen in his mouth, as if nothingfhad happened. 

'i Is she quite recovered?" said Nicholas, impetuously, 

" Wlio?" returned Tim Linkinwnter. 

“ Who !" repeated Nicholas. The young lady/’ 

“What do you make, Mr. Nickleby," said Tim, taking his pen out of his.mouth, 
“ what do you iqpke of four hundred and twenty-seven times three thousand two 
hundred and thirty-eight ? ” 

“Nay,” returned Nicholas, J,' what do you make of my question first? I asked 
you-•’ .. . 

“ About the young ladf," said Tim Linkinwater, putthig on lvis spectacles. *' To 
be sure. Yes. Oh ! she’s very well.” 

“ Very well, is she?" returned Nicholas. 

"Very well," replied Mr. Linkinwater, gravely. 

“ Will she be able to go home to-day ?" asked Nicholas. 

“She’s gone," said Tim. 

“ Gone I ’’ 

" Yes.” 

" I hope she has not far to go ? " said Nicholas, looking earnestly at the other. 

“ Aye,” replied the immovable Tim, “ I hope she hasn’t.” 

Nicholas hazarded one or two further remarks, but it was evident that Tim 
Linkinwater had nis own reasons for evading the subject, and that he was determined 
to afford no further infoimalion respecting the fair unknown, who had awakened so 
much curiosity in the breast of his young friend. Nothing daunted by this repulse* 
Nicholas returned to the charge next day, emboldened by the circumstance of Mr. 
Linkinwater being in a vary talkative and communicative mood ; but, directly he 
resumed the theme, Tim relapsed into a state of the most provoking taciturnity, and 
from answering in monosyllables, came to returning no answers at all, save such as 
were to be inferred from several grave nods end. shrugs, which ^jnlj^Jserv^u to whet 
that appetite for intelligence in Nicholas, which had already attained a most unrea¬ 
sonable height. • 

Foiled in these attempts, he was fain to content himself with watching for the 
young lady's next visit, but here again he was disappointed. Day after day passed, 
and she«did not return. He looked eagerly at the superscription^ all the notes 
and letters, but there was not one among them which he could fancy to be in her 
bandwriting. On two or three occasions he was employ*^ on businqgs which took 
him to a distance, and had formerly been transacted by Tim Linkinwater. ^icholae 
could not help suspecting that, for some reason or other, he was sent out of the 
way on purpose, and that the young lady was there in his absence. Nothing trans¬ 
pired, however, to confirm this suspicion, and Tim could not be entrapped iifto any 
confession or admission tending to Support it in the smallest degree. 

, Mystery and disappointment are not absolutely indispensable (p the growth of 
love, but they lire, very often, its powerful auxiliaries. “ Out of sight, out of mind,” 
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is well enough as a proverb applicable to cases of friendship! fliough absence is 
not always necessary to hollowness of heart, even between friends, and truth and 
honesty, like preciqps stones, arc perhaps most easily imitated at a distance, when 
the counterfeits often pass for real. Love, however, is very materially assisted by a 
warm and active imagination: which has a long memory, and will thriv^, for a con¬ 
siderable time, on very slight and sparing food. Thus it is, that it often' attains its 
most luxuriant growth in separation and under circumstances of the utmost difficulty; 
and thus it was, that Nicholas, thinking of nothing but the unknown young lady, 
from day to day and from hour to hour, l&gan, at last, to thirfk that he was very 
desperately in love with her, and that never was suoh an ill-used and persecuted 
lover as he. ^ 

Still, though he loved and languished after the most orthodox models, and was 
only deterred frBm making a confidante of Kate by the slight considerations of 
having never, in all his life, spoken to the object of his passion^*uid having never 
set eyes upon her, except on two occasions, on both of which she had come and 
gone like a flash of lightning—or, as Nicholas himssdf said, in the numerous con¬ 
versations he held with himself, like a vision of youth and beauty much too bright 
to Last—-his ardour and devotion remained without its reward. The young lady 
appeared no more ; so there was a great deal of love wasted (enough indeed to have 
set up half-a-dozeu young gentlemen, as times go, with the utmost decency) and 
nobody was a bit the wLcr for it; not even Nicholas himself, who, on the contrary, 
bocatneonoru dull, sentimental, and lackadaisical, every day. 

While matters were in this state, the failure of a correspondent of the Brothers 
Chccryblo, in Germany, imposed upon Tim Linkinwater and Nicholas the necessity 
of going through some very long and complicated accounts, extending over a con¬ 
siderable space of time. To get through them wigi the greater despatch, Tim 
Linkinwater proposed that they should remain at th*> counting-house, for a week or 
so, until ten o’clock at night; to this, as nothing damped the zeal of Nicholas in 
the service ofhiskind patrons--not even romance, which has seldom business habits 
—he cheerfully assented. On the very first night of these later hours, at nine exactly, 
there came, not the young lady herself, but her servant, who, being closeted with 
brother Charles for some time, went away, and returned next night at the same 
hour, and on the next, and on the next again. 

These repeated visits inflamed the curiosity of Nicholas to the very highest pitch. 
TantaJjggd and excited, beyond all bearing, and unable to fathom the mystery 
without ■r^lcc$%g l|is duty, he confined the whole secret to Newman Noggs, int- 
pioring him to be on the watch next night; to follow the girl home ; to set on foot 
such inquiries relative? to the name, condition, and history of her mistress, as he 
could, without exciting suspicion ; and to report the result to him with the least 
possible delay. 

Beyond all m^ur£proud of this commission, Newman Noggs took upjhis post, 
in the square, on the following evening, a full hour before the needful times, and 
planting hims#lf behind tlj^pump and pulling his hat over his eyes, began Ids wfltch 
with an,elaborate appearance of mystery, admirably calculated to excite the sus¬ 
picion of all beholders. Indeed, divers servant-girls who came to draw water, and 
Sundry little boys who stopped to drink at the ladle, were almost scared out of their, 
sensed by the apparition of Newman Noggs looking stealthily round the pump, 
with nothing of him visible but his face, and* that wearing the expression of 
meditative ogre. v . " 

1 , .Punctual to lipr time, the messenger came again, ami, after ad interview df ra^her 
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longer duration than usual, departed. Newman had made two appointments with 
Nicholas: one fdr the n&t evening, conditional on his success: and one the next 
night following, whieh was to be kept under all circumstances. The first night he 
was not at the place of meeting (a certain tavern about hatfwfty between the City 
and Golden Square), but on the second night he was there, before Nicholas, and 
received hlfcn with open arms. 

“It's all right," whispered Newman. 5 "Sit down—sit down*there’s a dear 
young man, and let me tell you all about it.” 

Nicholas needed no second invitation, And eagerly inquired what was the news. 

"There's a great deal of news," said Newman, in a flutter of exultation. " It’s 
all right. Don’t be anxious. I don't know whereto begin. Never mind that. 
Keep up your spirits. It’s all right.” 

V Well ? " said Nicholas eagerly, yes ? " 

" Yes," rcpliecLgfewman. " That’s it.” 

*' What's it ? " said Nicholas. 1 ’ The name—the name, my dear fellow l ” 

" The name’s Bobster,”’relied Newman. 

" Bobstftr 1" repeated Nicholas, indignantly. 

" That’s the name," said Newman. " I remember it by lobster." 

" Bobster I" repeated Nicholas, more emphatically than before. "That must be 
the servant’s name." 

"No, itan’t," said Newman, shaking his head with great positive ness. "Miss 
Cecilia Bobster." 

"Cecilia, eh?" returned Nicholas, muttering the two names together over and 
over again in every variety of tone,* to try the effect. "Well, Cecilia is a pretty 
name.” 

" Very. And a pretty crc^urc too," said Newman. 

"Who?” said Nicholas. 

" Miss Bobster." 

"Why, wlier<?havc you seen her?” demanded Nicholas. 

" Never mind, my dear boy,” retorted Noggs, clapping him on the shoulder. 
" I have seen her. You shall sec her. I have managed it all.” 

" My dear Newman," cried Nicholas, grasping his hand, " are you serious?" 

" I am,” replied Newman. " 1 mean it all. Every word. You shall sec her to¬ 
morrow night. She consents to hear you speak for yourself. I persuaded her. She 
is all affability, goodness, sweetness, and beauty." 

"I know she is; I know she must be, ^ewman I” said rychpjjts, \jpiriging his 
hand, 

" You are right," returned Newman. • 

" Where does she live ?" cried Nicholas. " What have you learnt of her history? 
Has she a father—mother—-any brothers—sisters? What did she say ? IIow came 
you to see her? Was she not very much surprised ? Did you sajjurw passionately 
! have longed to speak to her? Did you tell her where 1 had seen her? Did you 
tell her how, and when, and where, and how long, and^Jiow often, £ have thought 
of that sweet face, which came upon me in mg bitterest distress like a glimpse fif 
some better world—did you, Newman—did you ? ” 

Poor Noggs literally gasped for breath as this flood of questionsjushed upon him, 
and moved spasmodically in bis chair at every fresh inquiry, staring at Nicholas 
meanwhile with a most ludicrous expression of perplexity. 

" No," said Newman, " I didn't tell her that." 

Didn't tell her which?" asked Nicholas. 
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" About the glimpse of the better world,” said Newman. " I didn't tell her who 
you were, either, or where you’d seen her. I said you lovfed her tcf distraction.” 

11 That’s true, Neuman,” replied Nicholas, with his characteristic vehemence. 
" Heaven knows I do! ’’ 

“ I said, too, that you had admired her for a long time in secret, ” said Newman. 

“ Yes, yes. What did she say Ml that ? ” asked Nicholas. ® 

“ Blushed,” said Newman. 

" To be sure. Of course she would,” said Nicholas, approvingly. 

‘ Newman then went on to say, that the young lady was an only chifd, tliat her 
mother was dead, that she resided with her father, and that she had been induced 
to allow her lover a secret interview, at the intercession of her servant, who had great 
influence with her. He further related how it required much moving and great 
eloquence to brin% the young lady to this pass; how it was. expressly understood 
that she merely afforded Nicholas an opportunity of declaring His pgssion; and how 
she by no means pledged herself to be favourably impressed with his attentions. 
The mystery of her visits to the Brothers Chceryble i&mamed wholly unexplained, 
for Newman had not alluded to them, either in his preliminary conversations with 
the servant or his subsequent interview with the mistress, mhrely remarking that he 
had been instructed to watch the girl home and plead his young friend’s cause, and 
not saying how far lie had followed her, or from what point. But Newman hinted 
that from what had fallen from the confidante, he had been led to suspect that the 
young lady led a very miseiable and unhappy life, under the strict‘control of her 
only parent, who was of a violent and brutal temper—a circumstance which he 
thought might in some degree account, both for her having sought the protection 
and friendship of the brothers, and her suffering herself to be prevailed upon to 
grant the promised interview. The last lie held to be 3, very logical deduction from 
the premises, inasmuch as it was but natural to suppose that a young lady, whose 
present condition was so unenviable, would be more than commonly desirous to 
change it. *' 

It appeared, on further questioning—for it was only by a very long and arduous 
process that all this could be got out of Newman Noggs- that Newman, in explana¬ 
tion of his shabby appearance, had represented himself as being, for certain wise 
and indispensable purposes connected with that intrigue, in disguise; and, being 
questioned how he had come to exceed his commission so for as to procure an inter¬ 
view, he «£?>puiider1, that the lady appearing willing to grant it, he considered himself 
bound, Itfrtl* in dhtyvmd gallon try,. to«avail himself of such a golden means of 
enabling Nicholas to prosecute his addresses. After these and all possible questions 
had been asked and anSwerctl twenty times over, they parted, undertaking to meet 
on the following night at half-past ten, for the purpose of fulfilling the appointment: 
which was for eleven o'clock. 

“Things com^ibout very strangely!” thought Nicholas, as he walked home. 

" I never contemplated anything of this kind; never dreamt of the possibility of it. 
To know something of thedife of one in whom I felt such interest; to see her in the 
stffcet, to pass the house in which shn lived, to meet her sometimes in her walks, to 
hope that a day might come when I might be in a condition to tell her of my love, 
Otis was the utmost extent of my thoughts. Now, however—but I should be a fool, 
indeed, to repine at my own good fortune!" 

Still, Nicholas was dissatisfied; and there was more in the dissatisfaction than 
mere revulsion pf feeling. He was angry with the young lady for being so easily' 
won, “ Itccanse," reasoned Nicholas, “ it is not as if she knew it, was I, but it might 
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have been anyBbdy,”— which was, certainly, not pleasant. The next moment, he 
was angry with ♦himself %r entertaining such thoughts, arguing that nothing but 
goodness could dwell in such a temple, and that the behaviour of the brothers 
Sufficiently showed the estimation in which they held her. " The fact is, she’s a 
mystery altogether," said Nicholas. This was not mord* satisfactory than his pre¬ 
vious course of reflection, and only drove him oft upon a new sea of speculation and 
conjecture, where he tossed and tumbled, fn great discomfort at mind^until the 
clock struck ten, and the hour of meeting drew nigh. 

Nicholas had dressed himself with great care, and even Newman Noggs had 
trimmed himself up a little: his coat presenting the phenomenon of two consecutive 
buttons, and the supplementary pins being inserted at tolerably regular intervals. 
He wore his hat, too, in the newest taste, with a pocket-handkerchief in the crown, 
and a twisted end pf it straggling out behind, after the fashion df a pigtail, though 
he could scarcely* lay claim to the ingenuity of inventing this latter decoration, in¬ 
asmuch as he was utterly unconscious of it: being in a nervous and excited condition, 
which rendered him quite insensible to everything but the great object of the 
expedition. 

They traversed the sheets in profound silence; and after walking at a round pace 
for some distance, arrived in one, of a gloomy appearance and very little frequented, 
near the Edgware Road. 

" Number twelve," said Newman. 

" Oh ! ” replied Nicholas, looking about him. 

"Good street,” said Newman. 

" Yes," returned Nicholas. " Rather dull." 

Newman made no answer to this remark, but, halting, abruptly, planted Nicholas 
with his back to some area tailings, and gave him to undcrstand1|j|jat he was to wait 
there, without moving hand «r foot, until it was satisfactorily ascertained that the 
coast was clear. This done, Noggs limped away with great alacrity; looking over 
his shoulder e^ery instant, to make quite certain that Nicholas was obeying his 
directions; and, ascending the steps of a house some half-dozen doors off, was lost 
to view. 

After a short delay, be reappeared, and limping back again, halted' midway, and 
beckoned Nicholas to follow him. 

" Well i ” said Nicholas, advancing towards him on tiptoe. 

"All right,” replied Newman, in high glee. "AU right; nobody at home. 
Couldn't be better. Ha I ha 1" • * % «• 

With this fortifying assurance, he stole past a street-door, on which Nicholas 
caught a glimpse of a brass plate, with**BOBSTER," in Very large letters; and, 
stopping at the area-gate, which was open, signed to his young friend to descend. 

" What the devil 1" cried Nicholas,,, drawing back. " Arc wc to sneak into the 
kitchen, as if we came after the forks ?’’ * ^ 

" Hush !" replied Newman. " Old Bobster—ferocious TurkT He’d kill ’em all 
—box the young lady's ears—he does—often.” 

" What! ” cried Nicholas, in high wrath, " do you mean to tell me th.^t any man 
would dare to box the ears of such a-" 

He had no time to sing the praises of his mistress, just then, for Newman gave 
him a gentle push which had nearly precipitated him to the bottom of the area 
Steps. Thinking it best to take the hint in good part, Nicholas descended, without 
'further remonstrance, but with a countenance bespeaking anything rather than the 
hope and rapture of a passionate lover. Newman followed—he would have followed 
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head first, blit for tbc tlmdy assistance of Nicholas—and, faking hts hand, led him 
through a stone passage, profoundly dark, into a back kitchener cellar, of the 
blackest and most pitchy obscurity, where they stopped. 

“Well I” iald Nicholas, in a discontented whisper, “ this is not all, I suppose* 
is it?" * * 

, *' No, no," rejoined Noggs ; V tlfty'll be here directly. It’s all right." 

“ I an^glad t(#1iear it," said Nicholas. “ 1 shouldn’t have thought It, I confess." 

They exchanged no further words, and there Nicholas stood, listening to the loud 
breathing of Newman Noggs, and imagining that his nose seemed to glow like a 
red-hot coal, even in the midst of the darkness which enshrouded them. Suddenly, 
the sound of cautious footsteps attracted hte car, and directly afterwards a female 
voice inquired if the gentleman was there. 

“Yes/‘replied Nicholas, turning towards the corner from yriaich the voice pro¬ 
ceeded. “Who is that?" ** 

“ Only me, sir," replied the voice. “ Now if you please, ma'am." 

A gleam of light shone Into the place, and preserftly the servant girl appeared, 
bearing a light, and followed by her young mistress, who seemed to be overwhelmed 
by modesty and confusion. 

At sight of the young lady, Nicholas started and changed colour ; his heart beat 
violently, and he stood rooted to the spot. At that instant, and almost simul¬ 
taneously with her arrival and that of the candle, there was heard a loud and furious 
knocking*at the street-door, which caused Newman Noggs to jump up, with great 
agility, from a boer-lurrel on which he had been seated astride, and to exclaim, 
abruptly, and with a face of ashy paleness, “ 13obstcr, by the Lord 1" 

The young lady shrieked, the attendant wrung her hands, Nicholas gazed from 
one to the other inapparent stupefaction, and Nowmafc hurried to and fro, thrusting 
his hands into’all his pockets successively, and drawiflg out the linings of every one 
in the excess of his irresolution. It was but a moment, but the collision crowded 
into that one moment no imagination can exaggerate. 

" Leave the house, for Heaven’s sake ! We have done wrong—we deserve it 
all," cried the young lady. “ Leave the house, or I am ruined and undone for ever." 

“ Will you hear me say but one word ? ” cried Nicholas. “Only one. I will hot 
detain you. Will you hcaj me say one word, in explanation of this mischance?". 

But Nicholas might as well have spoken to the wind, for the young lady, with 
distracted, looks, # hurried up the stairs. He would have followed her, but Newman, 
twisting hii> kancWli hte coat collar, dragged him towards the passage by which they 
had entered. 

“ Let me go, Newman, In the Devil’s^feuue!" cried Nicholas. “ I must speak to 
her—I will 1 I will not leave this house without." 

" Reputation—character—violence—consider," said Newman, clinging round him 
with both arms, atfd hurrying him away. “ Let them open the door. We’ll go»’ os 
we came, directly it’s shut. Come. This way. Here." 

Ovcrpowereclby the remonstrances of Newman, and the tears and prayers, of the 
gtfl, and the tremendous knocking above, which had never ceased, Nicholas allowed 
himself to be hurried off; and, precisely as Mr. Bobster made his entrance by the 
Street-door, he and Noggs made their exit by the area-gate. 

1 They'hurried away, through several streets, without stopping or speakihg. At 
last, they halted and confronted each other tfith Blank and rueful faces. 

“ Never mind," said Newman, gasping for breath. “ Don’t be cast down. It’s 
rtU right. More fortunate next time* It couldn’t be helped. I did *wy part/‘ 
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" Excellently,’’•replied Nicholas, taking his band. '' Excellently, and like the 
tfueand zealous friend y&u are. Only-mind, I am not disappointed, Newman, 
and feel just as much indebted to you—only it was the wrong lady." 

;“ Eh ?” cried Newman Noggs. “ Taken in by the servant 

“ NeWraan, Newman,” said Nicholas, laying his hand upon his shoulder, “it was 
the wrongfserVant too." 9 

Newman’s under-jaw dropped, and he gazed at Nicholas, with hjg sound eye fixed 
fast and motionless in his head. 

‘ “ Don’t take it to heart,” said Nicholas; “it's of no consequence ; you see I 
dbn't care about it; you followed the wrong person, that’s all.” 

That was all. Whether Newman Noggs had looked round the pump, in a 
slanting direction, so long,-that his sight became impaired; or whether, finding 
that there was time to spare, he hod recruited himself with a few drops pf some¬ 
thing stronger tlyan the pump could yield—by whatsoever means it had come to 
pass, this was his mistake. And Nicholas went home to brood upon it, and to 
meditate upon the charms of^he unknown young lady, now as far beyond his reach 


CHAPTER XLI. 

CONTAINING SOME ROMANTIC PASSAGES BETWEEN MRS. NICKLEBY AND THE 

1 J5KNTLEMAN IN THE SMALL-CLOTHES NEXT DOOR. 

O 

Ever since her last momentous conversation with her son, Mrs. Nickleby had begun 
to display an unusual care in the adornment of her person, gradually superaddmg 
to those staid and matronly habiliments, which had, up to that time, formed her 
ordinary attire, a variety of embellishments aud decorations, slight perhaps in 
themselves, hut, taken together, and considered with reference to the subject of her 
disclosure, of no mean importance. Even her black tiress assumed something of 
a deadly-lively air from the jaunty style in which it was worn ; and, eked out as its 
lingering attractions were, by a prudent disposal, here arid there, of certain juvenile 
ornaments of little or no value, which had, for that reason alone, escaped the 
general wreck, and been permitted to slyjnber peacefully jp ojjfl cqpjcrs of old 
drawers and boxes where daylight seldom shone, her mourning garments assumed 
quite a new character. From being the outward tokens of respect and’sorrow for 
the dead, they became converted into signals of very slaughterous and killing 
designs upon the living. 

Mrs. Nickleby might have been stimulated to this proceedinsby a lofty sense of 
duty and the impulses of unquestionable excellence. She nughrfoy this time, have 
become impressed with the sinfulness of long indulgence in unavaityig woe, or the 
necessity of setting a proper example of neatness and decorum to her^blboming 
daughter. Considerations of duty and responsibility apart, the change might have 
taken its rise in feelings of the purest and most disinterested charity. The gentle¬ 
man next door had been vilified by Nicholas; rudely stigmatised as a dotard and 
an idiot; and for these attacks'Upon his understanding, Mrs. Nickleby was, in 
some sort, accountable. She might have felt that it was the act of a good Christian 
to show, by all means in per power, that the abused gentleman was neither the one 
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nor the other. And what better means could she adopt, toward* so virtuous and 
laudable an end, than proving to all men, in her own pefSon, that his passion was 
the most rational and reasonable in the world, and just the very result, of all others, 
which discreet and tflinking persons might have foreseen, from her incautiously dis¬ 
playing her matured charms, without reserve, under the very eye, as it were, of an 
ardent and too-susceptible man ? * 

“Ah I" said J^frs. Nickleby, gravely shaking her head; “ if Nicholas knew what 
his poo#dear papa suffered before we were engaged, when I used to hate him, he 
would have a little more feeling. Shall I ever forget the morning 1 looked scorn¬ 
fully at him when he offered to carry my parasol ? Or that night when I frowned 
at him ? It was a mercy he didn't emigrate. It very nearly drove him to it." 

Whether the deceased might not have been better off if he had emigrated in his 
bachclor.days, was a question which his relict did not stop to consider; for Kate 
entered the room with her work-box in this stage of her reflections ; and a much 
slighter interruption, or no interruption at all, would have diverted Mrs. Nickleby's 
thoughts into a new channel at any time. + 

“ Kate, my dear," said Mrs. Nickleby, “ I don’t know how it is, But a fine 
warm summer day like this, with the birds singing in every direction, always puts 
me in mind of roast pig, with sage and onion sauce, and made gravy." 

“That's a curious association of ideas, is it not, mamma? " 

“ Upon my word, my dear, I don't know," replied Mrs. Nickleby. “ Roast pig 
—let me^ee. On the day five weeks after you were christened, we had a roast—no 
that couldn’t have been a pig either, because I recollect there were a pair of them 
to carve, and your poor papa and I could never have thought of sitting down to 
two pigs—they must have been partridges. Roast pig I I hardly think we ever 
could have had one, now I come to remember ; for yqpr papa could never bear the 
sight of them in the shops, and used to say that thqy always put him in mind of 
very little babies, only the pigs had much fairer complexions; and he had a horror 
of little babies, too, because he couldn’t very well afford any increase to his family, 
and had a natural dislike to the subject. It’s very odd now, what can have put that 
in my head ? I recollect dining once at Mrs. Bevan’s, in that broad street round 
the corner by the coachmaker’s, where the tipsy man fell through the cellar-flap of 
an empty house nearly a week before the quarter-day, and wasn’t found till the new 
tenant went in—and w«?*bad roast pig there. It must be that, I think, that 
reminds me of it, especially as there was a little bird in the room that would keep' 
on singing^all th^img of dinner—at least, not a little bird, for it was a parrot, and 
he didn’t sing exactly, for he talked and sjvore dreadfully ; but I think it must be 
that. Indeed I am sure it must. Shouldn’t you say so, my dear?” 

“ I should say there was no doubt about it, mamma,” returned Kate, with a 
cheerful smile. 

“ No, but do you think so, Kate?” said Mrs. Nickleby, with as much gravity as if 
it were a questioi^of tfiemost imminent and thrilling interest. “If you don’t, say 
so at once, you know; b^ause it’s just as well to be correct, particularly on a 
point of ^this kind, which is very curious, and worth settling while one thinks 
about it."* 

Kate laughingly replied that she was quite convinced ; and as her mamma still 
appeared undetermined whether it was not absolutely essential that the subject 
should be renewed, proposed that they should take their work into the summer¬ 
house, and enjoy the beauty of the afternoon. Mrs. Nickleby readily assented, and 
to the summer-house they repaired without further discussion. 
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“Well, I will say,” observed Mrs. Nickleby, as she took her seat, “that there 
never was such a food crAture as Smoke. Upon my word, the pains he has taken 
in putting this little arbour to rights, and training the sweetest flowers about it, are 

beyond anything I could have-1 wish he wouldn’t put ah the gravel on your 

side, Kate, my dear, though, and leave nothing but mould for me.” 

“ Dear < kiamma l " returned Kate, hastily, " lake this seat~do—to oblige me, 
mamma.” 

“.No, indeed, my dear. I shall beep my own side,” said Mrs. Nickleby. # “ Well, 
I declare I" 

Kate looked up inquiringly. 

m “ If he hasn’t been,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “ and got, from somewhere or other, a 
couple of roots of those flowers that I said I was so fond of, the other night, and 
asked you if you were not—no, thitt you said you were so fond of the other night, 
and asked pie if Jjyasn't—it’s the same thing—now, upon my word, I take that as 
very kind and attentive indeed! I don’t see," added Mrs. Nickleby, looking 
narrowly about her, “any of jthem on my side, but I suppose they grow best near 
the gravel* You may depend upon it they do, Kate, and that’s the reason they are 
all near you, and he has*put the gravel there, because it’s the sunny side. Upon 
my word, that’s very clever now l I shouldn't have hid half so much thought 
myself!" 

“Mamma," said Kate, bending over her work so that her face was almost 

hidden, " before you were married-’’ • 

"Dear me, Kate,” interrupted Mrs. Nickleby, “what in the name of goodness 
graciousness makes you fly off to the time before I was married, when I am talking 
to you about his thoughtfulness and attention to me ? You don’t seem to take tho 
smallest interest in the garden” , 

“ Oh, mamma i ” said Kate* raising her face again, " you know I do.” 

“Well then, my dear, why don’t you praise the neatness and prettiness with 
which it is kept,* said Mrs. Nickleby. “ How very odd you are, Kate I ” 

“ 1 do praise it, mamma," answered Kate, gently. “ Poor fellow i ” 

“ I scarcely ever hear you, my dear,” retorted Mrs. Nickleby; “ that's all I’ve got 
to say." By this time the good lady had been a long while upon one topic, so she 
fell at once into her daughter’s little trap—if trap it wc^-and inquired what she 
had been going to say. 

“About what, mamma?" said Kate, who had apparently quite forgotten her 
diversion. • f S * • 

“Lor, Kate, my dear," returned her mother, “why you’re asleep or stupid I 
About the time before I was married." * 

“Oh yes I" said Kate, "I remember, I was going to ask, mamma, before 
you were married, had you many suitors ? ” 

“Suitors, my dear!" cried Mrs. Nickleby, with a smile o^.wonderful com¬ 
placency. “ First and last, Kate, I must have had a dozen at least.” 

“ Mamma t" returned Kat$* in a tone of remonstrance % 

" I had indeed, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby; “ not including your poorgsapa, dr 
a young gentleman who used to go, at that time, to the same dancing-school, and 
who would send gold watches and bracelets to our house in gilt-edged paper (which 
were always returned), and who afterwards unfortunately went out to Botafly Bay 
in a cadet ship—a convict ship I mean—and escaped into a bush and killed sheep 
(I don’t know how they got there), and was going to be hung, only he accidentally 
choked himself, and the government pardoned him. Then there was young Lukin," 
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said Mrs. Nickleby, beginning with her left thumb and cheeking bff the names on 
her fingers—" Mogley—Tipslark—Cabbery—Smifser—* • 

Having now reached her little finger, Mrs. Nickleby was carrying the account 
over to the other hand, when a loud “ Hem 1 ” which appeared to come from the 
very foundation of the garden wall, gave both herself and her daughter a violent 
start. ♦ 

" Mainma 1 f hat was that?" said Kate, in a low tone of voice. 

" Upon my word, my dear,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, considerably startled, 
"unless it was the gentleman belonging to the next house, I don’t know what it 
could possibly-” 

*'A--heml" cried the same voice; and that, not in the tone of an ordinary 
clearing of the throat, but in a kind of bellow, which woke up all the echoes in the 
neighbourhood, fcnd was prolonged to an extent which must have made the unseen 
belloWCf quite black in the face. »• > , 

11 1 understand it now, my dear," said Mrs. Nickleby, laying her hand on Kate's; 
"don’t be alarmed, my love, it’s not directed to you,efid is not intended to frighten 
anybody. Let us give everybody their due, Kate; I am bound to say ttfat.” 

So saying, Mrs. Nickleby nodded her head, and patted the back of her daughter's 
hand, a great many times,^ind looked as if she could tell something vastly important 
if she chose; but had self-denial, thank Heaven ! and wouldn’t do it. 

"What do you mean, mamma?" demanded Kate, in evident surprise. 

"Dofc’t be flurried, my dear,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, looking towards the 
garden wall, " for you see fm not, and if it would be excusable in anybody to be 
flurried, it certainly would—under all the circumstances—be excusable in me, but I 
am not, Kate—not at all.” 

* "It seems designed to attract our attention, mamma,” said Kate.. *- 

"It is designed to attract our attention, my dear; at least," rejoined Mrs. 
Nickleby, drawing herself up, and patting her daughter's hand more blandly than 
before, "to attract the attention of one of us. Hem! you needn’f be at all uneasy, 
my dear.” 

Kate looked very much perplexed, and was apparently about to ask for further 
explanation, when a shouting and scuffling noise, as of an elderly gentleman 
whooping, and kicking ijp his legs on loose gravel, with great violence, was heard 
to proceed from the same direction as the former sounds; and, before they had 
subsided, a large cucumber was seen to shoot up in the air with the velocity of a 
sky-rock(ftr whtSkce«it descended, tumbling over and over, until it fell at Mrs. 
Nickleby's feet. 

This remarkable appearance was succeeded by another of a precisely similar 
description; then, a fine vegetable marrow, of unusually large dimensions, was seen 
to whirl aloft, and come toppling down; then several cucumbers shot up together; 
and, finally, th%*pir*was darkened by a shower of onions, tumip-rad&hes, and 
other small vegetables, which fell rolling, and scattering, and bumping about, in 
all directions? * 

‘ * As Kate rose from her seat, in some alarm, and caught'her mother's hand to run 
with her into the house, she felt herself rather retarded than assisted in her inten¬ 
tion ; and, following the direction of Mrs. Nickleby’s eyes, was quite tonified by 
the apparition of an old black velvet cap, which, by slow degrees, as if its wearer 
were ascending a ladder or pair of steps, rose above the Wall dividing their garden 
from that of the next cottage (which, like their own, was a detached building), and 
was gradually followed by a very large bead, and an old face; in which were a part 
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■ of most ektraordinVy gmV eyas : very wild, Very wide open, and tolling in their 
Sockets, with a dull? languishing, leering look, most ugly to behold. 

*' Mamma I ” cried Kate, really terrified for the moment, " wty do you stop, why 
do you lose an instant ? Mamina, pray come in 1 " 

0 Kate, igy dear,” returned her mother, still holding back, “how can you be so 
foolish? I'm ashamed of you. How do you supfbse you are ever to get through 
life, if you’re silch a coward as this! What do you want, sir ?" saidAIrs, Nigkleby, 
addressing the intruder with a sort of simpering displeasure. 11 How dare you look 
into this garden?" * 

“Qtiecn of my soul," replied the stranger, folding his hands together, "this 
goblet sip!” 

'* Nonsense, sir," said Mrs. Nickleby. “ Kate, my love, pray be quiet." 

“Won’t you sip the goblet?" urged the stranger, with his hea<t imploringly on 
one side, and his fight hand 011 his breast. “ Oh, do sip the goblet! ” * 

“ I shall not consent to do anything of the kind, sir," said Mrs. Nickleby. “ Pray, 
begone." # ‘ • 

“Why is it," said the old gentleman, coming up a steo higher, and leaning his 
elbows on the wall, with as much complacency as if he were looking out of window, 
“why is it that beauty is always obdurate, even when admiration is as honourable 
and respectful as mine?" Here he smiled, kissed his hand, aud made several low 
bows. “ Is it owing to the bees, who, when the honey season is over, and they are 
supposed to have been killed with brimstone, in reality fly to Barbary andiull the 
captive Moors to sleep with their drowsy songs? ' Or is it," he added, dropping his 
voice almost to a whisper, “in consequence of the statue at Charing Cross having 
been lately seen ,,011 the Stock Exchange at midnight, walking arm-in-arm with the 
Pump from Aldgate, in a ridirigf-habit ?" * 

“ Mamma," murmured Kateji “ do you hear him ?" 

“ Hush, my dear!" replied Mrs. Nickleby, in the same tone of voice, “he is very 
polite, and I think that was a quotation from the poets. Pray, don’t worry me so, 
you’ll pinch my arm black and blue. Go away, sir i" 

“Quite away?" said the gentleman, with a languishing look, “Oh t quite 
away?" 

“ Yes," returned Mrs, Nickleby, “ certainly. You have go business here, this is 
private property, sir; you ought to know that." 

“ I do know,” said the old gentleman, laying his finger on his nosg with an air of 
familiarity most reprehensible, “that this is »sacred and encha£tecI^spot,*\therc the 
most divine charms”—here he kissed his hand and bowed again—“waft mellifluous- 
ness over the neighbours’ gardens, and force the fruit and vegetables into premature 
existence. That fact I am acquainted with. But will you permit me, fairest crea¬ 
ture, to ask you one question, in the absence of the planet Venus, who has gone 
on business to the Horse Guards, and would otherwise—jeakm^pf your superior 
charms—interpose between us ? ’ * 

“ Kate," observed Mrs. Nidiileby, turning to her daughter, “ it’s \^ry awkward, 
positively. “ 1 really don’t know what to say to this gentleman. One ought to bl 
civil, you know,” 

“ Dear mamma," rejoined Kate, “ don’t say a word to him, but let US run away, 
as fast as we can, and shut ourselves up till Nicholas comes home." * 

Mrs. Nickleby looked very grand, not to say contemptuous, at this humiliating 
proposal; and, turning to the old gentleman, who had watched them during these 
whispers with absorbing eagerness, said; 
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"If you will conduct yourself, sir, like Jhe gentleman I should imagine you to 
be, from your language, and—and—appearance (qilfte the counterpart of your 
grandpapa, Kate, my dear, in hi's best days), and will put you* question to me in 
plain words, I will*answer it." j(t 

* If Mrs. Nickleby’s excellent papa had bottle, iflvhis bolt days, a resemblance to 
the neighbour now looking' ove$ the wall, he must have been, to sa/' the lea$t, a 
very queer-losing old gentleman in his prime. Perhaps Kate thought so, for she 
ventured to glance at his living .portrait with some attention, as hfe took off his black 
velvet cap, and, exhibiting a perfectly bald head, made a long series of bows, each 
accompanied with a fresh kiss of the hand. After exhausting himself, to all appear* 
ance, with this fatiguing performance, he covered his head once more, pulled the 
cap very carefully over the tips of his ears, and resuming his former attitude, said: 

" The question is-” 

He* he broke off to look round in every direction, and satisfy; himself beyond all 
doubt that there •weijg qo listeners *near. Assured that there Were not, he tapped 
his nose several times, accompanying the action vjjUh a cunning look, as though 
congratulating himself on his caution; and steering out his neck, safld in a loud 
whisper: 

"Are you a princess ?” 

"You are mocking me, sir," replied Mrs. Nickleby, making a feint of retreating 
towards the house. 

" Np, but arc you? ” said the old gentleman. 

" You knovv 4 I am not, sir,” replied Mrs. Nickleby. 

" Then are you any relation to the Archbishop of Canterbury ?’* inquired the old 
gentleman, with great anxiety, " or to the Pope of Rome? or the Speaker of the 
House of Commons? Forgive me, if I am wrong, but I was told ^ou were niece to 
the Commissioners of Paving, and daughter-in-lavfcto the Lord Mayor and Court 
of Common Council, which would account for your relationship to all three.” 

"Whoever has spread such reports, sir,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, with some 
warmth, "has taken great liberties with my name, and one which I am sure my 
son Nicholas, if he was aware of it, would not allow for an instant. The idea l ” 
said Mrs. Nickleby, drawing herself up, "niece to the Commissioners of Pavingl" 

“ Pray, mamma, come away l" whispered Kate. 

"' Pray, mamma 1 ’ Nonsense, Kate,” said Mrs. Nickleby, angrily, "but that’s 
just the way. If they had said I was niece to a piping bullfinch, what would you 
care ! Jiyt I*J».ave^po sympathy,” wljjmpered Mrs. Nickleby; " I don’t expect it, 
that’s one thing.’’ 

" Tears I ” cried the old gentleman, with such an energetic jump, that he fell down 
two or three steps, and grated his chin against the wall. ‘ 1 Catch the crystal globules 
—catch ’em—bottle ’em up—cork ’em tight—put sealing-wax on the top—seal ’em 
with a cupid—label # ’em. 'Beat quality’—and stow ’em away in the fourteen bin, 
with a bar of iroffon the top to keep the thunder off I ” 

Issuing the^e commands, as if there were a doserfntteudants all actively engaged 
in their execution, he turned his vSlvet pap inside out, put it on with great dignity, 
so as to obscure his right eye and three-fourths of his nose, and sticking his arms 
a-kimbo, looked vary fiercely at a sparrow hard by, till the bird flew away, when he 
put his cap in his pocket with an air of great satisfaction, and addressed himself with 1 
a respectful demeanour to Mrs. Nickleby.- 

, "Beautiful madam,” such were his words—"if I have made any mistake with 
regard to your family or connexions, I humbly beseech you to pardon me. If I 
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supposed.y#u to b<? related to Foreign Powers or Native Boards, it is because you 
. have a manner, a cdhiage, dignity, which you will excuse my saying that none but 
yourself (with the single exception, perhaps, of the tragic muse^ when playing ex¬ 
temporaneously on die hgrrel organ before the East India Company) can parallel. 
I am not a youth, ma’amfc as yotflee; End although beings like you can never grow 
old,. I venture to presume that we are fitted for eaoAi othefc” 

"Really, Kate, my love!" said Mrs. Nickleby, faintly, and looking another way. 
" I have estates^ ma’am/’ said the old gentleman, flourishing his righ? hand 
negligently, as if he made very light of such matters, and speaking very fast; 
■ “jewels, light-houses, fish-ponds, a wlialery of my own in the North Sea, and 
, scvlral oyster-beds of great profit in the Pacific Ocean. If you will have the kind¬ 
ness to step down to the Royal Exchange and to take the cocked hat off the stoutest 
r beadle’s head, you will find my card in the lining of the crown, swapped up in a 
piece of v blue papqft My walkipg-stick is also to be seen on application to the 
chaplain of the House of \ Commons, who is strictly forbicjfleu to take any money 
for showing it. I .have cnemiqa about me, ma’am," he looked towards his house 
and spoke very low, “who attack*ne on all occasions, and wish to secure my 
property. If you bless nfc with your hand and heart, you can apply to the Irord 
, Chancellor or call out the military if necessary—sending my toothpick to the corn- 
man der-in-chief will be sufficient—and so clear the house of them before the cere¬ 
mony is performed. After that, love, bliss, and rapture; rapture, love, and bliss. 
Be mine, be mine 1 ’’ # 

Repeating these last words with great rapture and enthusiasm, the old gentleman 
put on his black velvet cap again, and looking up into the sky in a\isty manner, 
said something that was not quite intelligible concerning a balloon he expected, and 
which was rather*after its time,. 

" Be mine, be mine l ’’ repeated the old gentleman. 

“ Kate, my dear," said Mrs. Nickleby, “ I have hardly the power to speak; but 
it is necessary forthe happiness of all parties that this matter should be set at rest 
for ever.” 

“ Surely there is no necessity for you to say one word, mamma?” reasoned Kate, 
“You will allow me, my dear, if you please, to judge for myself/’ said Mrs. 
Nickleby, 

“ 13e mine, be mine! ’’ cried the old gentleman. * 

“ It can scarcely lie expected, sir,” said Mrs. Nickleby, fixing her eyes modestly 
on the ground, “that I should tell a strangy. whether I feel fi»tte<%11 aq«.k obliged 
by such proposals, or not. They certainly are made under very singular circum¬ 
stances ; still at the same time, as far as it goes, and to a certain extent of course ” 
(Mrs. Nickleby’s customary qualification), “they must be gratifying and agreeable 
to one’s feelings.” 

“Be mine, be mine,” cried the old gentleman. “Gog a^d Magog, Gog and 
Magog. Be mine, be mine I ” ** 

“ It will be sufficient for tri ih* say, sir,” resrfmed Mrs. Nickleby* with perfect 
seriousness—“ and I am sure you'll see the propriety of taking an answer aqd going 
away -^that I have made up my mind to remain a widow, and to devote myself to 
■my children. You may not suppose I am the molliur of two children—indeed 
’ many people have doubted it, and said that nothing on earth could ever make ’em 
believe it possible—but it is the case, and they are both grown up. We shall be 
very glad to have you for a neighbour-—very glad; delighted, I’m sure—but in any 
other character it’s quite impossible, quite. As to my being youhg enough to marry 
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again, that perhaps may be so, or it may not be; but I couldn’t think of it for an 
instant, not on any account whatever. I said I never-w8uld, and I never will, It's 
a very painful thing to have to reject proposals, and I would modi rather that none 
were made; at the Same time this is the answer thafl detennined long ago to make, 
and this is the answer I shall always give.” „ 

These observations were partljaaddrcssed to the old gentleman, partly to Kate, 
and partly delivered in soliloquy. Towards their conclusion, the suitor evinced a 
very Reverent degree of inattention, and Mrs. Nickleby had scarcely finished 
speaking, when, to the great terror both of that lady and her daughter, he suddenly 
• flung off ids coat, and springing on the top of the wall, threw himself into an atti¬ 
tude which displayed his small-clothes and gray worsteds to the fullest advantage, 
and concluded by standing on one leg, and repeating his favourite bellow with 
increased vehemence. 

While he was still dwelling on the last note, and' cmbeUishing^with a prolonged 
flourish, a dirty hand w;as observed to glide stealthily and swiftly along tile top of 
the wall, as if in pursuit of a fly, and then to clasp vpth the utmost dexterity one of 
the old gentleman’s ankles. This done, the companion hand appeared, 'and clasped 
the other ankle. 

Thus encumbered the old gentleman lifted his legs awkwardly once or twice, as if 
they were very clumsy and imperfect pieces of machinery, and then looking down 
on his own side of the wall, burst into a loud laugh. 

" It'^you, is it?" said the old gentleman. 

^Yes. it’s me," replied a gruff voice. 

"How’s the Emperor of Tarfciry?” said the old gentleman. 

" Oh I he’s much the same as usual,” was the reply. " No better and no worse,” 

” The young Prince of China," said the old gentleman, with rnufih interest. " Is 
he reconciled to his father-in-law, the great potato salesman?" 

" No,” answered the gruff voice ; " and lie says he never will be, that’s more.” 

"If that’s the case," observed the old gentleman, "perhaps I’d better come 
down.” 

" Well,” said the man on the other side, " I think you had, perhaps.” 

One of the hands being then cautiously unelasped, the old gentleman dropped 
into a sitting posture, and was looking round to smile and bow to Mrs. Nickleby, 
when he disappearec^with some precipitation, as if his legs had been pulled from 
bejpw. 

Very qujch ^lie^cd by his disappearance, Kate was turning to speak to her 
mamma, when the dirty hands again became visible, and were immediately followed 
by the figure of a coarse squat man, who ascended by the steps which had been 
recently occupied by their singular neighbour. 

" Beg your pardon, ladies,” said this new comer, grinning and touching his hat. 
" Has he been making love to either of you ? ” 

" Yes,” said K?fte. 

" Ah! ” rejoined the man, taking his handkerchief out of his hat and wiping his 
fece, " lie always will, you know. Nothing will prevent his making iove." 

" I need not ask you if he is out of his mind, poor creature,” said Hate. 

"Why, no,” replied the man, looking into his hat, tinrowing his handkerchief in 
at ones dab, and putting it on again. * 1 That’s pretty plain, that is.” - . ;t 

" Has he been long so ? M asked Kate. 

V A long while.” 

, - " And is there no hope for him ? " said K 3 te, compassionately. 
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"Not $ bit, anti don't deserve to bft*’ replied the keeper, '' Hc*s a deal plea¬ 
santer without hisrsensea than with 'em.' He was the cruellest, wickedest, out-and- 
outer est old flint that ever drawed breath." 

f * Indeed 1 ” said Kate. "** 

"By George I " repligfl the keeper, shaking his head so emphatically that he was 
obliged toftrown to keep his hat on, "I never ctitte across such a vagabond, and 
my mate says the same. Broke his poor wife's heart, turned his jjaughters out of 
doors, drove his sons into the streets—it was-a Messing lie went mad at last,through 
evil tempers, and covetousness, and selfishness, and guzzling, and drinking, or he’d 
have drove many others so. Hope for him, an old rip 1 There isn’t too much hope- 
going, but I’ll bet a crown that what there is, is saved for more deserving chaps 
than him, anyhow." 

With which confession of his faith, the keeper shook his head again, as jnuch as 
to say that hothjgg short of this would do, if things were to go on at ail; and 
touching* his hat sulkily--not that ho was in an ill-humour, but that his subject' 
ruffled him—descended the ladder, and took it away. 

Puring this conversation, Mrs. Nickleby had regarded the man with a severe and 
steadfast look. She nouPheaved a profound sigh, and pursing up her lips, shoqk her 
head in a slow and ddubtfitl manner, 

" Poor creature!" said Kate. 

“Ah 1 poor indeed! ” rejoined Mrs. Nickleby. " It's shameful that such things 
should be allowed—shameful I" 

“ How can they be helped, mamma?" said Kate, mournfully. “ The infiriWics 
of nature-" 

1 ' Nature!" said Mrs. Nickleby. *' What I Do you suppose this poor gentleman 
is out of his mihd ? ” * 

“ Can anybody who sees liigi entertain any other opinion, mamma?” 

"Why then, I just tell you this, Kate," returned Mrs. Nickleby, "that he is 
nothing of the fclnd, and I am surprised you can be so imposed upon. It's some 
plot of thfese people to possess themselves of his property—didn't he say so himself? 
He may be a little odd and flighty, perhaps, many of us are that; blit downright 
mad! and express himself as he does, respectfully, and in quite poetical language, 
and making offers with so much thought, and care, and prudence—not as if he ran 
into the streets, and went down upon his knees to the first chit of a girl he met, ns 
a madman would t No, no, Kate, there’s a great deal too much method in. his 
madness ; depend upon that, my dear." 


CHAPTER XLII. 

illustrative os the CONVIVIAL SENTIMENT, that the best os friends 

' MUST SOMETIMES PART. ^ 

, • 

The pavement of Snow Hill had been baking and frying all day in the heat, and 
the twin Saracens' beads guarding the entrance to the hostelry of whose name and 
sign they ate the duplicate presentments, looked—or seemed in the eyes of jaded 
and footsore passers-by, to look—more vicious than usual, after blistering and 
Scotching in the sup, when, in one of the inn's .smallest sitting-rooms, through whose 
open window there rose, in a palpable steam, wholesome exhalations from reeking 
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coach-horses, the usual furniture of a'tea-table was displayed intieat and inviting 
order, flanked by large joints of roast and boiled, a tongue, a pigeon-pie, a cold, 
fowl, a tankard of alg, and other little nmtters*of the like kind, which, in degenerate 
towns and cities are generally understood to belolig more particularly to solid 
lunches, stage-coach dinners, or unusually substantial bi fek f ji sts. 

Mr. John Browdic, with his hands in his pockets, hovered restlessly afeout these 
delicacies, stopping occasionally to whisk the flies out of the suga^ basin with his 
wife’s pocket-handkerchief, or to dip a spoon in the milkpot and carry it to his 
mouth, or to cut off a little knob of crust, and a little comer of meat, and swallow 
them at two gulps like a couple of pills. After every one of these flirtations with 
the eatables, he pulled out his watch, and declared with an earnestness quite pathetic 
that he couldn’t undertake to hold out two minutes longer. 

“ ’Tilly 1 ” said*John to his lady, who was reclining half awake and half asleep 
upon a sofa. 

•'Well, John l" 

11 Wed, Johnl" retorted her husband, impatiently. "Dost thou feel hoongry, 
lass?" 

" Not very," said Mrs. Browdic. 

" Not vary 1 ” repeated John, raising his eyes to the ceiling. " Hear her say not 
vary, and us dining at three, and loonching off pasthry thot aggravates a mon ’stead 
Of pacifying him ! Not vary l” 

‘Haem's a gcnTman for you, sir," said the waiter, looking in. 

" A wa’at, for me?" cried John, as though he thought it must be a letter, or a 
parcel. 

‘ "AgenTman, sir." 

"Stars and garthers, chap!" said John, 11 wa'at dost thou cooln and say thot for. 
In vvi’ ’un." # 

"Are you at home, sir?” 

"At whoam ? ” cried John, "I wish I wur; £d ha tca'd two hcfUr ago. Why, I 
told t’oother chap to look sharp ootsidc door, and tell ’un d'rcctly he coorn, thot we 
war faint wi’ hoongcr. In wi’ ’un. Aha 1 Thee hond, Misther Nickleby. This is 
nigh to be the proodest day o’ my life, sir. Hoo be all wi’ ye ? Ding 1 But, I’m 
glod o' this 1" 

Quite forgetting even his hunger in the heartiness of his salutation, John Browdie 
shook Nicholas by the hand again and again, slapping his palm with great violence 
between sWJke.^to add warmth to<*he reception. 

"Ah I there she be,” said John, observing the look which Nicholas directed 
towards his wife. "There she be—we shan’t quarrel about her noo—-eh? Ecod, 
when I think o’ thot—but thou want’st soom’at to eat. Fall to, mun, fall to, and 
for wa'at we’re aboot to receive-’’ 

No doubt the ggcqwas properly finished, but nothing more was heard, for John 
had already begun to play such a knife and fork, that his speech was, for the time, 
gone. 

p " I shall take the usual licence, Mr. Browdie," said Nicholas, as he placed a chair 
for the bride. 

" Tak' whatever thou like’st," said John, “ and when a's gone, ca* for more.” 

Without stopping to explain, Nicholas kissed the blushing Mrs. Browdie, and 
handed her to her seat. . 1 ■ * 

" I say,” said John, rather astounded for th; moment, "mak’ theeself quite at 
whoam, will‘ee? M , ■ ■ V/' 
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" You may depend upon that*? replied Nicholas ; " on one condition.'* 

"And wa'at may thot bl?° ask*! John. 

"That you make me a godfather this very first time you bav^occasion for one.” 

" Eh i d'ye hear thot ?" cried John,laying down his knife and fork. " A god- 
feyther 1 Ha! ha 1 ha 1, VUty—hear till ’un—a godfeyther l Didn't say a word 
more, ye’lffhever beat thot. Occasion for ’un—aegodfeyther i Ha! ha! ha t” 

Never was mafc so tickled with a respectable old joke, as John Browdie ^as with 
this. He chuckled, roared, half suffocated himself by laughing large pieces of beef 
into his windpipe, roared again, persisted in eating nt the same time, got red in the 
face and black in the forehead, coughed, cried, got better, went off again laughing 
inwardly, got worse, choked, had his back thumped, stamped about, frightened his 
wife, and at last recovered in a state of the last exhaustion and with the water 
streaming from his eyes, but still faintly ejaculating "A godfeyther—a godfeyther, 
Tilly i ” in a t 08 fi*bcspeaking an exquisite relish of the sally, which no suffering 
could cftlHinish. 

" You remember the night q/t our first tea-drinking? ” said Nicholas. 

"Shall Pe er forget it, mun ?” replied John Browdie. # 

" He was a desperate fellow that night though, was he not, Mrs. Browdie?" said 
Nicholas. " Quite a monster ? " 

" If you had only heard him as we were going home, Mr. Nicklcby, you’d have 
said so, indeed," returned the bride. "I never was so frightened in all my 
life.” 

"Coom, coom,” said John, with a broad grin ; "thou know’st betther than 
Tilly.’’ 

" So I was," replied Mrs. Browdie. " I almost made up my mind never to speak 
to you again." * 

" A’most!" said John, with # broader grin than the last, " A’most made up her 
mind! And she wur coaxin', and coaxin', and wheedlin’, and wheedlin’ a’ the 
blessed wa\ ‘Wa’at didst thou let yon chap mak’ oop tiv'ee for?’ says I. 'I 
deedn’t, John,’ says she, a squeedgin my arm. 'You deedn’t,' says I. ‘ Non,’ says 
she, a squeedgin of me agean.” 

" Lor, John 1 ” interposed his pretty wife, colouring very much. " How can you 
talk such nonsense ? As if I should have dreamt of such a thing I ” 

"I dinnot know whether thou'd ever dreamt of it, though I think that’s loike 
eneaf, mind," retorted John ; "but thou didst it. 'Ye're a fecckle, changeable, 
weathercock, lass,’ says I. 'Not feeckle, Jglin,’ says she. ' Yes, VhysJ#'feeckle, 
dom'd feeckle. Dinnot tell me thou bean't, efther yon chap at schoolmeasther’s,’ 
says I. 'Himl’ says she, quite screeching. 'AhI him 1* says I. 'Why, John,’ 
says she—and she coom a deal closer and squeedged a deal harder than she'd deane 
afore—' dost thou think it’s nat’ral noo, that having such a proper mun as thou to 
keep company wi’, I'd ever tak* oop wi' such a leetle scanty whipper-snapper as 
yon?’ she says. * Ha I ha l ha ! She said whipper-snapper !*’' Ecod !"I says, 

' afther thot, neame the day, and let's have it ower i' Ha! ha! ha 

Nicholas laughed very heartily at this story, both on account of it# Riling against 
himself, and his being desirous to spare the blushes of Mrs. Browdie, whose pro¬ 
testations were drowned in peals of laughter from her husband. His good-nature 
soon put her at her ease; and although she still denied the charge, she laughed so 
heartily at it, that Nicholas had the satisfaction of feeling assured that in all essen¬ 
tial respects it was strictly true. 

• "This is 1 the second time," said Nicholas, "that wa have aver taken a meal 
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together, and only the third I have ever seep you j, and yet it really seems to me ad 
if I were among old friends.” „ r «. 

"Weel l” observed the Yorkshireman/ "soul say.” 

"And I am sure f do,” added his youngwife. 

*' I have the best reason to be impressed with the feeling, mind/' said Nicholas; 
" for if it had not been for your Igndncss of heart, my good friend, whlh I had no 
right or reason 40 expect it, I know not what might have become of me, or what 
plight ^should have been in by this time.” 

“ Talk aboot soom’at else," replied John, gruffly, “ and dinnot bother.” 

“ It must be a new song to the same tune, then/' said Nicholas, smiling. " X 
told yoii in my letter that I deeply felt and admired your sympathy with that poor 
lad, whom you released at the risk of involving yourself in trouble and difficulty* 
but I can never (ell you how grateful he and 1, and others whom you don’t know, 
are to you for taking pity on him.” 

"Ecod!” rejoined John Browdie, drawing up his chair; " and I can /.tfver tell 
you hoo gratful soom folks that we do know woulc^. be loikewise, if they know’d { 
had takken pity on him.” * 

"Ah 1” exclaimed Mrs. Browdie, "what a state I was in, that night i” 

"Were they at all disposed to give you credit for assisting in the escape?” 
inquired Nicholas of John Browdie. 

"Not a bit/’ replied the Yorkshireman, extending his mouth from ear to ear. 
" There I lay, snoog in sclioolmcasthcr’s bed long efther it was dark, and nobody 
coora nigh the plcace. ' Weel l’ thinks I, ' he's got a pretty good start, and if he 
bean’t whoam by noo, he never will be; so you may coom as quick as you loike, 
and foind us reddy'—that is, you know, schoolmeasther might coom.” 

" I understand,” said Nicholas. m * 

“ Presently,” rejoined John, "lie did coom. I li^rd door shut doonstairs, and 
him a warking oop in the daark. ‘Slow and steddy,’ I says to myself, ' tak’ your 
time, sir—no hurry.' He cooms to the door, turns the key—tufrns the key when 
there warn’t noothing to hoold the lock—and ca’s oot 'Hallo, there I’ 'Yes/ 
thinks I, ‘you may do thot agean, and not wakken anybody, sir.' ‘Hallo, there,' 
he says, and then he stops. ‘Thou’d betther not aggravate me/ says sehool- 
mcasther, efther a little time. ' I'll brak every boan in your boddy, Smike/ he says, 
efther another little time. Then all of a soodden, he sings oot for a loight, and when 
it cooms—ecod, such a hoorly-boorlyl ‘Wa’at's the matter?' says f. ‘He’s 
gane,' says he,*g£arl^mad wi' vengeance. ' Have you heerd nought ?’ ‘ Ees/ says 
I, ' I heeref street door shut, no time at a' ago. I heerd a person run doon there’ 
(pointing t'other \va'-»-eh). * Help J ‘ he cries. * I’ll help you,’ says I; and off vye 

set—the wrong wa' l Ho I ho l ho I” 

“ Did you go far? ” asked Nicholas. 

“ Far 1 ” replied John; " I mu him dean off his tegs in quarther of an boor. To 
see old schoolmeiloihJr wi’out his hat, skimming along oop to his knees in mud and 
wather, tumbling over fences, and rowling into ditches, and bawling oot like mad, 
jyi' his oqe efejiodking sharp out for the lad, and his coat-tails flying out behind, 
and him spattered wi' mud all ewer, face and allI that I should ha' dropped 
doon, and killed myself wi* laughing.” 

Johp laughed so heartily at the mere recollection, that he communicated the 
contagion to both his hearers, and all three burst into peals of laughter, which 
Were renewed again and again, until they could laugh no longer. 

L. *' abad'un," said John, wiping his eyes; “avery bad/un, is schoolmeasther." 
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" I can't bear the sight of him, John,*' said bis wife. 

“ Coom,” ret<yted John, "thot’s tidy in you, thot is. If it wa'nt along o’ you 
vye shouldn’t know nought about ’un* Thou know’d *un first, Tilly, didn't thou?'* 
“ I couldn't help knowing Fanny Squeers, John," returned his wife ; "she was 
an old playmate of mine, you know." 

'* Wedf" replied John, 11 dean’t I say so, las%? It’s best to be neighbourly, and 
keep up old acquaintance loike ; and what I say is, dean’t quarreyf 'ee can help it. 
Dinnot think so, Mr. Nickleby?” * 

“Certainly,'’ returned Nicholas ; “and you acted upon that principle when I 
met you on horseback on the road, after our memorable evening." 

“ Sure-ly," said John. “ Wa’at I say I stick by," 

“ And that's a fine thing to do, and manly too," said Nicholas, “ though it’s not 
exactly what we understand by ‘coming Yorkshire over us* gi tM iss 
Squeers is stopping with you, you said in your note.” 

" repliedjohn, “ Tilly's bridesmaid; and a queer bridesmaid she lie, too. 
She wean't be a bride in a hurry, I reckon." 

“For shame, John," said Mrs. Browdic; with an acute perception of the joke 
though, being a brid§ herself. 

“ The groom will be a blessed mun," said John, his eyes twinkling at the idea. 
“ He'll be in luck, he will." 

“You see, Mr. Nickleby,” said his wife, “that it was in consequence of her 
being here, that John wrote to you and fixed to-night, because we thought tliat it 

wouldn't be pleasant for you to meet, after what has passed-" 

“ Unquestionably. You were quite right in that,” said Nicholas, interrupting. 
“Especially," observed Mrs. Biowdie, looking very sly, “after what we know 
about past anckgone love matters." 

“ We know, indeed 1" saic^ Nicholas, shaking his head. “ You behaved rather 
wickedly there, I suspect." 

“ O’ course sfce did,” said John Browdie, passing his huge fore-finger through 
one of his wife's pretty ringlets, and looking very proud of her. “ She wur always 

as skittish and full o' tricks as a-" 

“ Well, as a what ? ” said his wife. 

“As a woman," returned John. “ Ding l But I ciinnot know ought else that 
cooms near it." 

“You were speaking about Miss Squeers," said Nicholas, with the view of 
stopping some slight connubialities which had begun to piss ^etweeg Mr. and 
Mrs. Browdic, and which rendered the position of a third party in some degree 
embarrassing, as occasioning him to feel rather in the way than otherwise. 

“Oh yes," rejoined Mrs. Browdie. “John, ha’ done—John fixed to-night, 
because she bad settled that she would go and drink tea with her father. And to 
make quite sure of there being nothing amiss, and of your being quite alone with 
us, he settled to go out there and fetch her home." * m 

“ That was a very good arrangement," said Nicholas; “though I am Sorr> to 
be the occasion of so much trouble." ^ # , 

“ Not the least in the world," returned Mrs. Browdie; “ for we have looked 
forward to seeing you—John and 1 have—with the greatest possible pleasure. Do 
you know, Mr. Nickleby," said Mrs. Browdie, with her archest smile, «that t 
really think Fanny Squeers was very fond of you ? ” 

“lam very much obliged to her," said Nicholas; “ but, upon my word, I never 
aspired to making any. bnpression upon her virgin heart.” 
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" How you talk l" tittered Mrs. Browdie. “ No, but do you khow that really— 
seriously now and without any joking—I was given to umlerstand'by Fanny herself, 
that you had made gn oiler to her, and that you two were going to be engaged 
quite solemn and regular." 

“Was you, ma’am—was you?" cried a shrill female voice, “was you given to 
understand that I—I—was going tb be engaged to an assassinating thierthat shed 
the gor^of my pa ? Dd you—do you think, ma'am—that I was very fond of such 
dirt beneath my feet, as I couldn't condescend to touch with kitchen-tongs, without 
blacking and crocking myself by the contract ? Do you, ma’am—do you ? Oh 
base and degrading 'Tilda 1 ” 

With these reproaches Miss Squcers flung the door wide open, and disclosed to 
the eyes of the astonished Browdies and Nicholas, not only her own symmetrical 
form, arrayed in ttbe chaste white garments before described (a little dirtier), but 
the form of her brother and father, the pair of Wackfords. «.«. 

“ This is the hend, is it ? ’’ continued Miss Squeers, who, being excited, aspirated 
her h’s strongly ; 11 this is the hend, is it, of all my forbearance and friendship for 
that double-faced thing—that viper, that—that—mermaid ? ”, (Miss Squeers hesi¬ 
tated a long time for this last epithet, and brought it out tfiumphantly at last, as if 
it quite clinched the business.) “ This is the hend, is it, of all my bearing with her 
deceitfulness, her lowness, her falseness, her laying herself out to catch the admira¬ 
tion of vulgar minds, in a way which made me blush for my—for my-’’ 

“Gender," suggested Mr. Squeers, regarding the spectators with a malevolent 
eye—literally a malevolent eye. 

“Yes,” said Miss Squeers; “but I thank my stars that my ma' is of the 
same-” 

“Hear, hear!” remarked Mr. SqueSrs; “and I evish she was 'here to have a 
scratch at this company.” e 

“ This is the hend, is it," said Miss Squeers, tossing her head, and looking con¬ 
temptuously at the floor, “of my taking notice of that rubbishing creature, and 
demeaning myself to patronise her ?’’ 

“ Oh, come,” rejoined Mrs. Browdie, disregarding all the endeavours of her 
spouse to restrain her, and forcing herself into a front row, “don’t talk such 
nonsense as that.” 

“ Have I not patronised you, ma'am?” demanded Miss Squeers. 

*’ No,’’ returned Mrs. Browdie. 

“Iwill*qpt lflflc for blushes in suc^. a quarter," said Miss Squeers, haughtily, 
“ for that countenance is a stranger to everything but higuominiousness and red¬ 
faced boldness." • 

“ I say,” interposed Join Browdie, nettled by these accumulated attacks on his 
wife, “ dra’ it mild, dra’ it mild." 

“You, Mr. Browdiej” said Miss Squeers, taking him. up very quickly, " I pity. 
I have no feeling f&*you, sir, but one of unliquidated pity." 

“Oh!" said John. 

t “No,” gtftrMiss Squeers, looking sideways at her parent, “ although I am a 
queer bridesmaid, and shan't be a bride in a hurry, and although my husband 
will be in luck, I entertain no sentiments towards you, sir, but sentiments of 
pity" o 

Here Miss Squeers looked sideways at her fatlier again, who looked sideways at 
jhcr, as .much as to aay, “ There you had him.” 

M / know what you’ve got to go through,” said Miss Squeers, shaking h et 
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curls violently. *' / know what life is before you, and if you was my bitterest and 
deadliest enemy, I could Wish you nothing worse.” 

“Couldn't you wish to be married to him yourself, if that was the case?" in¬ 
quired Mrs. Browdie, with great suavity of manner. * 

“Oh, ma'am, how witty you are,” retorted Miss Squeers with a low curtsey, 
“ almost is witty, ma’am, as you are clever, f^pw very clever it was in you, ma'am, 
to choose a time when I had gone to tea with my pa, and was sure^iot to come back 
without being fetched i What a pity you never thought that other people fhight be 
as clever as yourself, and spoil your plans i ” 

“ You won't vex me, child, with such airs as these," said the late Miss Price, 
assuming the matron. 

“ Don't missis me, ma’am, if you please," returned Miss Squeers, sharply. I’ll 

not bear it. Is this the hend-" * . # 

" Dang it a’.'^ped John Browdie, impatiently. *' Say thee say out, Fanny, and 
mak s9N it’s the end, and dinnot ask nobody whether it is or not." 

“ Thanking you for your qflvice, which was not required, Mr. Browdie," returned 
Miss SquAcrs, with laborious politeness, * ‘ have the goodness not to presume to 
meddle with my Christian name. Even my pity shall never make me forget what's 
due to myself, Mr. Browdie. ’Tilda," said Miss Squeers, with such a sudden 
accession of violence that John started in his boots, " I throw you off for ever, miss. 
I abandon you. I renounce you. I wouldn't,” cried Miss Squeers in a solemn 
voice, " have a child named 'Tilda—not to save it from its grave.” 

“As for the matther o’ that," observed John, “it'll be time eneaf to think aboot 
naming of it when it cooms.” 

"John ! " interposed his wife, “ don't tease her." 

“Oh! Teafe, indeed t" cried Miss Squeers, bridling up. “Tease, indeed I 
He I he 1 Tease, too I No.^on't tease her. Consider her feelings, pray!" 

“ If it's fated that listeners are never to hear any good of themselves," said Mrs. 
Browdie, “ I cdh't help it, and I am very sorry for it. But I will say, Fanny, that 
times out of number I have spoken so kindly of you behind your back, that even 
you could have found no fault with what I said.” 

“ Oh, I dare say not, ma’am I ” cried Miss Squeers, with another curtsey. “ Best 
thanks to you for your goodness, and begging and praying you not to be hard upon 
me another time ? " 

“ I don't know," resumed Mrs. Browdie, “ that I have said anything very bad of 
you, even now—at all events, what 1 did say was quite true*; bjgt if I [lave, I am 
very sorry for it, and I beg your pardon. %ou have said much worse ofr me, scores 
of times, Fanny; but I have never borne, any malice to you,*and I hope you’ll not 
bear any to me." 0 

Miss Squeers made no more direct reply than surveying her former friend from 
top to toe, and elevating tysr nose in the air with ineffable disdain. But some indis- 
. tinct allusions to a " puss,” and a “ minx,” and a “ contem]ftiblfe creature," escaped 
her; and this, together with a severe biting of the lips, great difficulty in swallowing, 
and very frequent comings and goings of breath, seemed to imply th&t feelings w^re 
swelling in Miss Squeers's bosom loo great for utterance, ® 

While the foregoing conversation was proceeding, Master Wackford, finding 
himself unnoticed, and feeling his preponderating inclinations strong upon hftn, had 
by little and little sidled up to the table and attacked the food with such slight 
skirmishing as drawing his fingers round and round the inside of the plates, and 
afterwards sucking them with infinite relish—picking the bread, find dragging the 
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pieces over the surface of the butter—pocketing lumps of ^sugar, pietending all the 
time to be absorbed in thought—and so forth. Finding that ti(f interference was 
attempted with thesq, small liberties, he gradually mounted to greater, and, after 
helping himself to a moderately good cold collation, was, by this time, deep in the 

P 10 - * 

> Nothing of this had been unobserved by Mr. Squeers, who, as long as the atten¬ 
tion of comjfvny was fixed upon other subjects, hugged himself to think that 
his son and heir should be fattening at the enemy's expense. But there being now 
an appearance of a temporary calm, in which the proceedings of little Wackford 
could scarcely fail to be observed, he feigned to be aware of the circumstance for 
the first time, and inflicted upon the face of that young gentleman a slap that made 
the very tea-cups ring, 

" Eating ! ” cridd Mr. Squeers, "of what his father's enemies has left i It's fit to 
poison you, you unnat'ral boy.” c*- r 

“ It wean’t hurt him," said John, apparently very much relieved by the prospect 
of having a man in the quarrel; " let 'un eat. I wish the whole school was here. 
I’d give 'em soom'ut to stay their unfort'nate stomachs wi', if 1 spent the last penny 
I had!" * * 

Squeers scowled at him with the worst and most malicious expression of which 
his face was capable—it was a face of remarkable capability, too, in that way—and 
shook his fist stealthily. 

" Coon, coom, schoolmeasther," said John, " dinnot make a fool o’ thyself; for 
if I was to sheake mine—only once—thou'd fa' doon wi' the wind o' it." 

" It was you, was it," returned Squeers, "that helped off my runaway boy? It 
was you, was it ? " v 

"Mel" returned John, in a loud tone. " Yes, it wS 1 me, coom; wa'at o’ that! 
It wa’ me. Noo then I" * 

" You hear him say he did it, my child 1" said Squeers, appealin^to his daughter. 
" You hear him say he did it ? " 

"Did it!" cried John. "I'll tell 'ee more; hear this, too. If thou'd got 
another runaway boy, I'd do it agean. If thou’d got twonty roonaway boys, I’d 
do it twonty times ower, and twonty more to thot; and I tell thee mow," said 
John, "noo my blood is oop, that thou'rt an old ra’ascal: and that it's weel for 
thou, thou be’st an old 'un, or I’d ha' poonded thee to flour, when thou told an 
honest imjn hoo’thou’d licked that poor chap in t’ coorch." 

"An honest rn^n ! r cried Squeers, wkh a sneer. 

"Ah ! an honest man," replied John ; "honest in ought but ever putting legs 
under seame table wi’ such as thou." 

" Scandal l" said SqueeS, exultingly. " Two witnesses to it; Wackford knows 
the nature of an oath, he does—we shall have you there, sir. Rascal, eh ?’* Mr. 
Squeers took out hb pocket-book and made a note of it,* " Very good. I should 
say that was worth mil twenty pound at the next assizes, without the honesty, sir.” 

"’Soizes,” yped John, "thou’d betther not talk to me a’ ‘soizes. Yorkshire 
schools have been shone up at ’soizes afore noo* mun, and it's a ticklish sobjact td 
revive, I can tell ye.” 

Mr. Squeers shook his head in a threatening manner, looking very %hlte with 
passion \ and taking his daughter’s arm, and dragging little Wackford by the hand, 
retreated towards the door. 

' " As for you,” said Squeers, turning round end addressing Nicholas, who, Si iffcV 
gad caused him to smart pretty soundly on & foriad: occasion, puffx&gly abstained 
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froip taking any jfert In the discussion, "fee if 1 ain't down upon you before long. 
You'll go a kidnapping of^oys, will you? Take care their fathers don’t turn up— 
mark that—take care their fathers don, 1 Hum tip, and send ’em back to me to do a* 
I like with, in spite of you. M * 

*' I am not afraid of that,’* replied Nicholas, shrugging his shoulders con¬ 
temptuously, and turning away. « 

.’**Ain’t you?” retorted Square, with a diabolical look, "^ow then, come 
along.’ * 

•' I leave such society, with my pa’, for fever,” said MisS Squeers, looking con- 
temptuously and loftily round. "I am defiled by breathing the air with sttch 
creatures. Poor Mr. Browdie I He I he! he! I do pity him, that I do ; he’s so 

deluded ! He I he i he 1-Artful and designing 'Tilda i ” 

With this sudden relapse into the sternest and most majestic wrath, Mis* Squeers 
swept from thon*fx>m; and, having sustained her dignity until the last possible 
momentSvas heard to sob and scream and struggle in the passage. 

John Browdie remained standing behind the table, looking from his wife to 
Nicholas, tnd back again, with his mouth wide open, until his hand accidentally 
fell upon the tankard offalc, when he took it up, and having obscured his features 
therewith for some time, drew a long breath, handed it over to Nicholas, and rang 
the bell, 

" Here, Waither," said John, briskly, "look alive here. Tak’ these things awa’, 
and let’s have soomat broiled for sooper—vary comfortable and plenty o’ —at ten 
o'clock. Bring soom brandy and soom wather, and a pair o’ slippers—the largest 
pair in the house—and be quick aboot it. Dash my wig!" said John, nibbjpg his 
bands, " there's no ganging oot to neeght, noo, to fetch anybody whoam, and 
ecod, we’ll begin to spend thn evening in airnest.” 


CHAPTER XLIII, 

OFFICIATES AS A KIND OF GENTLEMAN USHER, IN BRINGING VARIOUS PEOPLE 

TOGETHER. * 

The storm had long given place to a calm^the most profound^ an^the evening was 
pretty far advanced—indeed, supper was over, and the process of difestion pro¬ 
ceeding as favourably as, under the influence of complete tranquillity, cheerful 
conversation, and a moderate allowance of brandy and water, most wise men con¬ 
versant with the anatomy and functions of the human frame will consider that it 
ought to have proceeded, when the three friends, or as one might say, both in a 
civil and religious sense, and with proper deference and regftrdfco the holy state of 
matrimony, the two friends (Mr. and Mrs. Browdie counting as no more than one), 
were startled by the noise of loud and angry threatenings below-stArs, which pre¬ 
sently attained so high a pitch, and were conveyed besides in language so towering, 
sanguinary, and ferocious, that it could hardly have been surpassed, if there had 
actually been a Saracen’s head then present in the establishment, supported on the 
Shoulders and surmounting the trunk of a real, live, furious* And most unappeasable 
Saracen. 

This turmoil, instead of quickly subsiding after the first outburst (as lumtoils not 
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(infrequently do, whether in taverns, legislative assemblies, or elsewhere) into a mere 
grumbling and growling squabble, increased every moment; |tnd althougli the 
vyhole din. appeared to be raised by but one pair of lungs, yet that one pair was of 
so powerful a quality, and repeated such^vords as ''scoundrel," "rascal," "inso¬ 
lent puppy," and a variety of expletives no less flattering to the party addressed, 
with such great relish and strengjji of tone, that a dozen voices raisedWn concert 
under any ordinary circumstances would have made far less uproar and created 
much sfcallcr consternation. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” said Nicholas, moving hastily towards the door. 

John Browdie was striding in the same direction when Mrs. Browdie turned pale, 
and, leaning back in her chair, requested him with a faint voice to take notice, that 
if he ran into any danger it was her intention to fall into hysterics immediately, and 
that thc # consequ$nces might be more serious than he thought for. John looked 
rather disconcerted by this intelligence, though there was a lurking grin on his face 
at the same time; but, being quite unable to keep out of the fray, ne conjgflbmised 
the matter by tucking his wife’s arm under his opn, and, thus accpmpanied, 
followed Nicholas downstairs with all speed. « 

The passage outside the coffee-room door was the scene«of disturbance, and here 
were congregated the coffee-room customers and waiters, together with two or three 
coachmen and helpers from the yard. These had hastily assembled round a young 
man who from his appearance might have been a year or two older than Nicholas, 
and who, besides having given utterance to the defiances just now described, seemed 
to havefyoceeded to even greater lengths in his indignation, inasmuch as his feet 
had no other covering than a pair of stockings, while a couple of slippers lay at no 
great "distance from the head of a prostrate figure in an opposite corner, who bore 
the appearance of having been shot into his present rgtreat by means of a kick, and 
complimented by having the slippers flung about his ears afterwards. 

The coffee-room customers, and the waiters, and the coachmen, and the helpers 
—not to mention a barmaid who was looking on from behind an open sash-window 
—seemed at that moment, if a spectator might judge from their winks, nods, and 
muttered exclamations, strongly disposed to take part against the young gentleman 
in the stockings. Observing this, and that the young gentleman was nearly of his 
own age, and had in nothing the appearance of an habitual brawler, Nicholas, 
impelled by such feelings as will influence young men sometimes, felt a very strong 
disposition to side with the weaker party, and so thrust himself at once into the 
centre of the ggpufy and in a more emphatic tone, perhaps, than circumstances 
might seen! to warrant, demanded whdt nil that noise was about. 

"Hallo!” said ong of the men from the yard, "this is somebody in disguise, 
this is." 

s " Room for the eldest son of the Emperor of Roosher, gen’l’men!” cried another 
fellow. 

Disregarding thr^e*sallies, which were uncommonly well received, as sallies at 
the expanse of the best-dressed persons in a crowd usually are, Nicholas glanced 
carelessly roftid, and addressing the young gentleman, who had by this time 
'picked up his slippers, and thrust his feet into them, repeated his Inquiries with a 
courteous air. 

• * A mere nothing l" ho replied. 

At tfiis a murmur was raised by the lookers-on, and some of the boldest cried, 
**Oh, indeed!—Wasn't it, though?—Nothing, eh?—He called that nothing, did . 
iie?~-I&cky for him if he found it nothing." These and many other expressions of 
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noiSe; stumbling against them by accident, and treading on their toes, and so 
forth. But this being a routid*game, $n& one not necessarily limited to three or 
four players, was open to John Browdie too, who, bursting into the little crowd-to 
the great^error of his wife—and falling about gn all directions—now to the right, 
ripw to the left, now forwards, now backwards, and accidentally jjriving his elbow 
through the hat of the tallest helper, who had been particularly active, Speedily 
caused the odds to wear a very different appearance; while more than one stout 
fellow limped away to a respectful distance, anathematising with tears in his eyes 
the heavy tread and ponderous feet of the burly Yojkshireman. 

“Let me sec him do it again," said he who had been kicked into the corner, 
rising as he spoke, apparently more from the fear of John Browgie’s inadvertently 
treading upon than from any desire to place himself on equal terms with his 
late 38fegsary. “ Let me see hint do it again. That's all." 

" Let me hear you make jhose remarks again," said the young man, 11 and I'll 
knock that head of yours in among the wine-glasses behind you there.” 

Here a waiter who had been rubbing his hands in excessive enjoyment of the 
scene, so long as only the breaking of heads was in question, adjured the spectators 
with great earnestness to fetch the police, declaring that otherwise murder would 
be surely done, and that he was responsible for all the glass and china on the 
premises. 

" No one need trouble himself to stir," said the young gentleman. " I am going 
to remain in the house all night, and shall be found here in the morning if there is • 
any assault to answer for." 

"What did^rou strike him*, for ? " asked one of the bystanders. 

" Ah ! what did you strik^him for ? " demanded the others. 

The unpopular gentleman looked coolly round, and addressing himself to 
Nicholas, said # 

"You inquired just now what was the matter here. The matter is simply this. 
Yonder person, who was drinking with a friend in the coffee-room when 1 took my „ 
seat there for half an hour before going to bed (for I have just come off a journey, 
and preferred stopping here to-night to going home at this hour where I was not 
expected until to-morrow), chose to express himself in very disrespectful, and inso¬ 
lently familiar terms, of a young lady, whom I recognised from his description and 
other circumstances, and whom I have the honour to knovy. he spoke loud 
enough to be overheard by the other guestl who were present, I infomfeS him most 
civilly that he was mistaken in his conjectures, which wert^of an offensive nature, 
and requested him to forbear. He did so for a little time, but as he chose to renew 
his conversation when leaving the room, in a more offensive strain than before, I 
could not refrain from making after him and facilitating his departure by a kick, 
which reduced him to the posture in which you saw him jtfctflnow. 1 am the best 
judge of my own affairs, I take it,” said the young man, who had certainly not •* 
quite recovered from his recent heat; " if anybody here thinks proffer to make this 
quatrel his own, I have not the smallest earthly objection, I do assure hifh." 

Of all possible courses of proceeding under the circumstances detailed, there was 
certainly not one which, in his then state of mind, could have appeared more laud¬ 
able to Nicholas than this. There were not many subjects of dispute ,whicn at that 
moment could have come home to his own breast more powerfully, for having the 
unknown uppermost in his thoughts, it naturally occurred to him that he would 


irqnical disapprobation having b^ .c^ikt&ted, two or three of the out-of-ddbr 


fellows began to» hustle Nicholas and tf» young gentleman who bad made the 
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have done just the same if any aiWaddte gossips dtt$»t harelprestiined in his 
hearing to speak lightly of her. Influenced by thej& fcofislderatftna, he espoused 
the young gentlemas's quarrel with great Warmth, protesting that he had tiOtte 
quite right, and that he resected him for it; which John Browdie (albeit not quite 
clear as to the merits) immediately protested too, with not inferior vebem^pce. 

"Let him take care, that's oll,'*said the defeated party, who Wasbeihg rubbed 
down by#i vvaiteif after his recent fall on the dusty boards. " He don't knock me 
about for nothing, I can tell him that. A pretty state Of things, if a man isn't to 
admire a handsome girl without being beat to pieces for it 1" 

This reflection appeared to have great weight with the young lady in the bdjt, 
who (adjusting her cap as she %pokc, and glancing at a mirror) declared that it 
would be a very pretty state of things indeed; and that if people were to be 
punished for actions so innocent and natural as that, them would be more people 
to be knocked down than there would be people to knock them d0&), and she 
wondered what the gentleman meant by it, that she did. * 

" My dear girl,” said the young gentleman in a lowWoice, advancing towards the 
sash-window. • 

" Nonsense, sir 1" replied the young lady sharply, smiling though as she turned 
aside, and biting her lip (whereat Mrs. Browdie, who was still standing on the 
stairs, glanced at her with disdain, and called to her husband to come away). 

“ No, but listen to me,” said the young man. “ If admiration of a pretty face 
were crintinol, I should be the most hopeless person alive, for I cannot resist one. 
It has the most extraordinary effect upon me, checks and- controls me in the most 
furious and obstinate mood. You see what an effect yours has had upon me 
already,” * 

"Oh, that's very pretty," replied the young lady, tofsing her head, "but-" 

"Yes, I know it’s very pretty," said the yoltng fcmn, looking with an air of 
admiration into the barmaid's face. " I said so, you know, just thjf moment. But 
beauty should be spoken of respectfully—respectfully, and in proper terms, and 
with a becoming sense of its worth and excellence, whereas this fellow has no more 
notion-—" 

The young lady interrupted the conversation at this point, by thrusting her head 
out of the bar-window, and inquiring of the waiter in a shrill voice whether that 
young man who had been knocked down was going to stand in the passage all 
night, or whether^Jie^entrance was to be left clear for other people? The waiters 
taking the* bint, and* communicating i*to the hostlers, wore trot slow to change 
their tone too, and the ^result was, that the unfortunate victim was bundled out in a 
twinkling. - 

" I am sure I have seen that fellow before,” said Nicholas. 

" Indeed (" replied his new acquaintance. 

11 1 am certain of^V said Nicholas, pausing to reflect. "Where can I have— 
c stop 1—yes, to be sure—he belongs to a register-office up at the vest end of the 
town. I knevgfl recollected the face. 1 * 
lit was, indeed, Tom—the ugly clerk. 

"That's odd enough i ‘ said Nicholas, ruminating upon the sttihge manner in 
which that register-office , seemed to start up and stare him in th^faqr Oritiy now 
and theft, and when he least expected it. ' " ' : 

" I am much obljged to you for your kind advocacy of my ea&fttw&ebii most 
needed an advocate,” said the young man laughing, and drawings ^ard jribai hia 
pocket. “ Perhaps you'll do roe the favour to let me know where l can thenk you," < 
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; NlchoWtook tlfe card, qpd glancing at fc involuntarily as be returned the ohm. „ 
j^ntent, evinced Vcfy great surprise. 

, " Mr. Frank Cheeryble isaid Nicholas. '* Surely not the ngpheW of Cheeryble 
Breviers, who is expected to-morrow 1" 

"I don't^isiially call myself the nephew of the firm,’* returned Mr. Frank, good- 
humouredly, " but of the two excellent individual# who compose it, I am proud to 
Say i am the nephew. And you, I see, are Mr. Nickleby, of whom# have hqprd so 
s touph L Hus is a toost unexpected meeting, but not the less welcome I assure 
. you;" 

4 Nicholas responded to these compliments with others of the same kind, and they 
‘ shopk bands warmly. Then he introduced John Browdie, who had remained In a 
Stati of great admiration ever since the young lady in the bar had been so skilfully 
1 fron- over to the right side. Then Mrs. John Browdie was introdifced, antf finally 
l they fdbigent upSBfc-s together and spent the next half-hour with great satisfaction 
and mutual entertainment; Mrs. John Browdie beginning the conversation by 
declaring t^ftt of all the mad«*up things she ever saw, that young woman below- 
stairs was the vainest andjthe plainest. 

This Mr.* Frank Cheeryble, although, to judge from, what had recently taken 
place, a hot-headed young man (which is not an absolute jnlracle and phenomenon 
in nature), was a sprightly, good-humoured, pleasant feHoW, with much, both in his 
countenance and disposition, that reminded Nicholas very strongly of the kind- 
hearted brothers. His manner was as unaffected as theirs, and his demeanour full 
of that heartiness which, to most people who have anything generous in their com¬ 
position, is peculiarly prepossessing. Add to this, that he was good-looking and 
intelligent, had g plentiful share of vivacity, was extremely cheerful, and accom¬ 
modated himself in five minuted time to all John Browdie's oddities with as much 
ease as if he had known him frtffn a boy; and it will be a source of no great wonder 
that, when they p^jted for the night, he had produced a most favourable impression, 
not only upon the worthy Yorkshireman and hfs wife, but upon Nicholas also, who, 
revolving all these things in his mind as he made tbe best of his way home, arrived 
at the conclusion that he had laid the foundation of a most agreeable and desirable 


acquaintance. * 

" But it's a most extraordinary thing about that register-office fellow! 11 thought 
Nicholas. " Is it likely that this nephew edn kno\ir anything about that beautiful 
girl ? When Tun Linkinwater gave me to understand the other day that he was 
coming to take a share in the business here, He said he had been superietlndlng it 
in Germany for four years, and that during the last six months he had been engaged 
in establishing an agency in the north of England. That'j ibur years and a half- 
four years and a half. She can't be more than scventeei#—say eighteen at the out¬ 
side. She was quite a child when he went away, then. I should say he knew 
nothing about her and had never seen her, so he can give mo information. At 
all events," thought Nicholas, corning to the teal point in his mind, "there cah be 
no danger of any prior occupation of her affections in that quarter ^that's quite 
clear." * • 

Is selfishness a necessary Ingredient in the composition of that passion railed love, 
or does it deserve all the fine things which poets, in the exercise of their undoubted 
vocation, have said of it? 'there are, no doubt, authenticated instances of gentlemen 
having given up ladies and ladies having given up gentlemen to meritorious rivals, 
under circumstances of great bigh-mindedness; but it is quite established that the 
majority of such ladies and gentlemen havenot made a virtue pf aeccssity, and nobly 
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resigned what was beyond their reach a as a private soldier might register a vow 
never to accept the order of the Garter, or a poor*cnrate pf great piety and, 
learning, but of no family—save a very large family of children—might renounce a 
bishopric? * '# 

Here was Nicholas Nickleby, who would have scorned the thought of counting 
how the chances stood of his rising in favour or fortune with the Brother^' Cheeryble, 
now that their $ephew had returned, already deep in calculations whether that same 
nephew was likely to rival him in the affections of the fair unknown—discussing the 
matter with himself, too, as gravely as if, with that one exception, it were all settled; 
and recurring to the subject again and again, and feeling quite indignant and ill-used 
at the notion of anybody else making love to one with whom he had never exchanged 
a word in all his life. To be sure, he exaggerated rather than depreciated the merits 
of his sew acquaintance; but still he took it as a kind of personal offence that he 
should have any merits at all-in the eyes of this particular you^rjady, that is; for 
elsewhere he was quite welcome to have as many as he pleased. ThfJ'tftts un¬ 
doubted selfishness in all this, and yet Nicholas wqp of a most free and generous 
nature, with as few mean or sordid thoughts, perhaps, as ever fell to the lot of any 
man; and there is no reason to suppose that, being in love, he felt and thought 
differently from other people in the like sublime condition. 

He did not stop to set on foot an inquiry into his train of thought or state of 
feeling, however, but went thinking on all the way home, and continued to dream 
on in t£e same strain all night. For, having satisfied himself that Frank Cheeryble 
could have no knowledge of, or acquaintance with the^ mysterious young lady, it 
began to occur to him that even he himself might never see her again; upon which 
hypothesis he built up a very ingenious succession of tormenting ideas which answered 
his purpose even better than the vision of Mr. Frank Cheeryble, aftd tantalised and 
worried him, waking and sleeping. 

Notwithstanding all that has been'said and sung to the contrary, there is no well- 
established case of morning having either deferred or hastened Ks approach by the 
term of an hour or so for the mere gratification of a splenetic feeling against some 
unoffending lover: the sun having, in the discharge of his public duty, as the books 
of precedent report, invariably risen according to the almanacks, and without suffer¬ 
ing himself to be swayed by any private considerations. So, morning came as usual, 
and with it business hours, and with them Mr. Frank Cheeryble,' and with him a 
long train of smiles and welcomes from the worthy brothers, and a more grave and 
clerk-likf.Jjut'iJariely less hearty reception from Mr. Timothy Linkinwater. 

4 ‘That Mr. Frank and Mr. Nickleby should have met last night," said Tim 
Linkinwater, getting slowly off his stool, and looking round the counting-house 
with his back planted against the desk, as was his custom when he had anything 
very particular to say—“that those two young men should have met last night in 
that manner is, I say, a coincidence—a remarkable coincidence. Why, I don’t 
believe now," ndwef Tim, taking off his spectacles, and smiling as with gentle 
pride, “ that^there’s such a place in all the world for coincidences as London is t ’* 

• “I don’t know about that," said Mr. Frank; “ but-" 

“Don’t know about it, Mr., Francis 1 ’* interrupted Tim, with an obstinate air. 
“ Well, but let us know. If there is any better place for such things-, where is it ? 
Is it in Europe? No, that it isn’t Is it in Asia? Why, of course it’s not. Is it 
in Africa ? Not a bit of it. Is it in America? You know better than thpt, at all 
events. Well, then," said Tim, folding his amts resolutely, “ where is it?" 

11 1 was not about tp dispute the point, Tim," said young Cheeryble, laughing. 
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“lam Dot such heretic |s that. AH IVas going to say was, that I hold myself 
under an obligation to the coincidence, tfiat's all.” 

, " Oh ! if you don't dispute it," said Tim, quite satisfied, “ that's another thing, 
tit tell you what though—I wish you had. I wish you or anybody would. I would 
so put that man down," said Tim, tapping the forefinger of his left hand empha¬ 
tically witn his spectacles* "so put that man dotrib by argument——” 

It was quite impossible to find language to express the degree ohmental prostra¬ 
tion to which such an adventurous wight would be reduced in the keen encounter 
with Tim Linkinwater, so Tim gave up the rest of his declaration in pure lack of 
words, and mounted his stool again. 

“ We may consider ourselves, brother Ned," said Charles, after he had patted 
Tim Linkinwater approvingly on the back, "very fortunate in having two such 
young men about us as our nephew Frank and Mr. Nickleby. *It should be a 
sourc^of great satisfaction and pleasure to us." 

" CertSnly, Charles, certainly," returned the other. 

11 Of Tim," added brother Ned, " I say nothing whatever, because Tim is a mere 
child—an 8ifant~a npbody—that we never think of or take into account at all. 
Tim, you villain, what d<f you say to that, sir ? " 

" I am jealous of both of ’em,” said Tim, "and mean to look out for another 
situation ; sfi provide yourselves, gentlemen, if you please." 

Tim thought this such an exquisite, unparalleled, and most extraordinary joke, 
that he laid his pen upon the inkstand, and rather tumbling off his stool thansgetting 
down with his usual deliberation, laughed till he was quite faint, shaking his head 
all the time so that little particles of powder flew palpably about the office. Nor 
were the brothers at all behind-hand, for they laughed almost as heartily at the 
ludicrous idea </ any voluntary separation been themselves and old Tim. Nicholas 
and Mr. Frank laughed quite boisterously, perhaps to conceal some other emotion 
awakened by this little incident (and, so indeed, did the three old fellows after the 
first burst), so peftiaps there was as much keen enjoyment and relish in that laugh 
altogether, as the politest assembly ever derived from the most poignant witticism 
uttered at any one person's expense. 

" Mr. Nickleby,” said brother Charles, calling him aside, and taking him kindly by 
the hand, 1 ‘ I—I—am anxious, my dear sir, to see that you are properly and comfortably 
settled in the cottage. We cannot allow those who serve us well to labour under 
any privation or discomfort that it is in our power to remove. I wish, too, to see 
your mother and sister—to know them, Mr. jtfickleby, and hav«f ailfoppoKunity of 
relieving their minds by assuring them that any trifling service we have been able to 
do them is a great deal more thjin repaid by the zeal and ardohr you display. Not 
a word, my dear sir, I beg. To-morrow is Sunday. I "shall make bold to come 
out at tea-time, and take the chance of finding you at home ; if you are not, you 
know, or the ladies should feel a delicacy in being intruded qn, and would rather 
not be known to me just now, why I can gome again anothev tilfle ; any other time 
would do for me. Let it remain upon that understanding. Brother hted, my dear 
fellow, let me have a word with you this way.” 9 • * 

The twins Went out of the office arm-in-arm, and Nicholas, who saw in this act 
of kindness, and many others of which he had been the subject that morning, only 
1 so many delicate renewals on the arrival of their nephew of the kind assurances 
which the brothers had given him in his absence, could scarcely feel sufficient 
admiration and gratitude for such extraordinary consideration. 

The intelligence that they were to, have avisuqr—and such a visitor—next day, 
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awakened L. the breast of Mrs. Nickleby mingled feelings of exultation and regre| | 
for whereas on the one hand she hailed ft as an omen ctf her speedy restoration to 
good society, and the almost-forgotten pleasures of morning calls and evening tea- 
drinkings, she could not, on the other, but reflect with bitterness of spirit on the 
absence of a silver teapot with an ivory knob on the lid, and a milk-jug to match, 
which had been the pride of hq^ heart in days of yore, and had beervkept from 
year's end to year's end wrapped up in wash-leather on 1 certain top-shelf which 
now presented itself in lively eolours to her sorrowing imagination, 

“ I wonder who's got that spice-box," said Mrs. Nickleby, shaking her head. 
" It used to stand in the left-hand comer, next but two to the pickled-onions. You 
remember that spice-box, Kate l" 

" Perfectly well, mamma." 

"I shouldn't fhink you did, Kate," returned Mrs. Nickleby, in a severe manner, 
" talking about it in that cold and unfeeling way! If there is any one thing that 
vexes me in these losses more than the losses themselves, I do protest an^&c3are," 
said Mrs. Nickleby, rubbing her nose with an impassioned air, " that it is to have 
people about me who take things with such provoking calmness.” <* 

“ My dear mamma," said Kate, stealing her arm rounckhefr mother's neck, 41 why 
do you say what I know you cannot seriously mean or think, or why he angty with 
me for being happy and content ? You and Nicholas are left to me, we are together 
once again, and what regard can I have for a few trifling things of which we never 
feel the want ? When I have seen all the misery and desolation that death can 
bring, and known the lonesome feeling of being solitary and alone in crowds, and 
all the agony of separation in grief and poverty when we most needed comfort and 
support from each other, can you wonder that I look upon this as a place of such 
delicious quiet and rest, that with you beside me J, have nothing to wish for or 
regret? There was a time, and not long since, wljen all the comforts of our old 
home did come back upon me, I own, very often Softener than you would think 
perhaps—but I affected to care nothing for them, in the hope th%$ you would so be 
brought to regret them less. I was not insensible, indeed. I might have felt happier 
if I had been. Dear mamma,” said Kate, in great agitation, "I know no difference 
between this home and that in which we were all so happy for so many years, except 
that the kindest and gentlest heart that ever ached on earth has passetfln peace to 
heaven." 

“ Kate, my dear Kate," cried Mrs. Nickleby, folding her in her arms. 

" I h$ve sot rift ew thought," sobbed Kate, 11 of all his kind words—of the last 
time he looked into my little bedroom) 1 as he passed upstairs to bed, and said, ‘ God 
bless you, darling.' There was a paleness in his face, mamma—the broken heart— 

I know it was—I little thought so—then-” 

A gush of tears came to her relief, and Kate laid her head upon hear mother's 
breast, and wept like a little child. 

It is an exqulsitt aftd beautiful thing in our nature, that when the heart is touched 
and softened by some tranquil happinesJftr affectionate feeling, the memory of the 
L dead corned’over it most powerfully and irresistibly. It would almost seem as 
though 1 our better thoughts and sympathies were charms* in virtue of which the 
soul is enabled to hold some vague and mysterious intercourse with the spirits of 
those L whom we dearly loved in life. Alas 1 how often and how long may those 
patient angels hover above us, watching for the spril which is so seldom uttered, and. 
So scum forgotten! *■*■■■ 1 ' 

Ppor Mrs. Nickleby, accustomed to give utterance to whatever came uppermost 
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{n her mind, hajl never conceived the {possibility of het daughter’s dwelling upon 
thesethoughts in secret, the more especially ns no hard trial or querulous reproach 
had ever drawn them from her. But now, when the happiness of all that Nicholas 
had Just told them, and of their new and peaceful life, brought these recollections 
so strongly upon Kate that she could not suppress them, Mrs. Nickleby began to 
haye a gjjtnroeriog that she had been rather p^oughtlcss now and then, and was 
conscious of something like self-reproach as she embraced her daughter, and yielded 
to the emotions which such a conversation naturally awakened. * 

There was a mighty bustle that night, and a vast quantity of preparation for the 
expected visitor, and a very large nosegay was brought from a gardener’s hard by, 
and cut up into a number of very small ones, with winch Mrs. Nickleby would have 
garnished the little sitting-room, in a style that certainly could not have failed to 
attract anybody's attention, if Kate had not offered to spare he% the trouble, and 
arrange them in the prettiest and neatest manner possible. If the cottage ever 
loote&sjgetty, Iffimst have been on such a bright and sunshiny day as the next day 
was. Bui Smike's pride in the garden, or Mrs. Nickleby's in the condition of the 
furniture,tor Kate's in everything, was nothing to the pride with which Nicholas 
looked at Kate herself ; # and surely the costliest mansion in all England might have 
found in her beautiful face and graceful form its most exquisite and peerless 
ornament. 

About six o'clock in the afternoon Mrs. Nickleby was thrown into a great flutter 
of spirits by the long-expected knock at the door, nor was this flutter at all com¬ 
posed by the audible tread of two pair of boots in the passage, which Mrs.Vickleby 
augured, in a breathless state, must be "the two Mr. Cheerybles;" as it certainly 
was, though not the two Mrs. Nickleby expected, because it was Mr. Charles 
Cheeryble and his nephew Jdr. Frank, who made a thousand apologies for his 
intrusion, which Mrs. Nickleby (having teaspoons enough and to spare for all) most 
graciously received. Nor dia the appearance of this unexpected visitor occasion 
the least embarrassment (save in Kate, and that only to the extent of a blush or two 
at first), for the old gentleman was so kind and cordial, and the young gentleman 
imitated him in this respect so well, that the usual stiffness and formality of a first 
meeting showed no signs of appearing, and Kate really more than once detected 
herself in the very act of wondering when it was going to begin. 

At the tea-table there was plenty of conversation on a great variety of subjects, 
nor were there wanting jocose matters of discussion, such as they were ; for young 


Mr. Checryble’s recent stay in Germany happening to be allied to^ old Mr. 
Cheeryble informed the company that tlfe aforesaid young Mr. Ch*eeryble was 
suspected to have fallen deeply in love with the daughter of a certain German 
burgomaster,' This accusation young Mr. Cheeryble jpost indignantly repelled, 
upon which Mis. Nickleby slyly remarked that she suspected, trom the very warmth 
of the denial, there must be something in it. Young Mr. Cheeryble then earnestly 
' entreated old Mr. Cheeryble to confess that it was all a jest, ulijfh aid Mr. Cheeryble 
at last did, young Mr. Cheeryble beingwo much in earnest about it, that—as Mrs. 
Nickleby said many thousand times afterwards in recalling the sce^e—he "quite 
coloured,” which she rightly considered a memorable circumstance, and ofte wortfiy 
pf remark, young men not being as a class, remarkable for modesty or self-denial, 
especially when there is a lady in the case, when, if they colour at all, it ig rather 
their practice to colour the story and not themselves. 

After tea there was a,walk in the garden, and th^evasing being very fine they 
strolled out at the garden gate into soma tones and byroads, and sauntered up 
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and down until it grew quit* dark. Thestime seemed to pass very quickly with all 
the party. Kate went first, leaning upon-her brother's dfm/•'andr.talking with him 
and Mr. Frank Chcejyhle; and Mrs. Nickleby and the elder gentleman followed at 
a short distance, the kindness of the good merchant, his interest in the welfare of 
Nicholas, and his admiration of Kate, so operating upon the good lady's feelings, 
that the usual current of her speech was confined within very narrow arid circum¬ 
scribed jimits. ?mike (who, if he had ever been an object of interest in his life, had 
been one that day) accompaniriEl them, joining sometimes one group and sometimes, 
the other, as brother Charles, laying his hand upon his shoulder, bade him walk' 
with him ; or Nicholas^looking smilingly round, beckoned him to come and talk 
with the old friend who'understood him best, and who cotdd win a smile into hii*. 
cate-worn face when none els<f could. 

Pride is one ofcthe seven deadly sins; but it cannot be the pride of a mother in 
her children, ft>Y thgt is a compound of two cardinal virfhes—faith arid hope. This 
was the pride which swelled Mrs. Nickleby’s heart that^iight, and this it v*S which 
left upon her face, glistening in the light when they Returned home, traces of the 
most grateful tears she had ever shed. * 

There was a quiet mirth about the little supper which harmonised exactly with 
this tone of feeling, and at length the two gentlemen took their leave. There was 
one circumstance in the leave-taking which occasioned a va^t &eal of smiling «and 
pleasantry, and that was, that Mr. Frank Cheeryble offered his Rand to Kate twice 
over, qigle forgetting that he had bade her adieu already. T^iis ftas held up by 
the elder Mr. Cheeryble to be a convincing proof that he was thinking of his 
German flame, and the jest occasioned immense laughter. So easy is it to move 
light hearts. 

In short, it was a day of serene and tranquil happiness; and as wfe all have some 
bright day—many of us, let us hope, among a crowdyOf others—to which/we revert 
with particular delight, so this one was often looked back to afterwards,.-As holdlitg 
a conspicuous place in the calendar of those who shared it. ® 

Was there one exception, and that one he who needed to have been mosjt happy? 

Who was that who, in the silence of‘his own chamber, sunk upon his lenees to 
pray as his first friend had taught him, and folding his bands and stretching them 
wildly in the air, fell upon his face in a passion of bitter grief? 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

mr. ralph nickleby cuts an old acquaintance, it would 'also 

APPEAR Fiy>M X HE CONTENTS HEREOF, THAT A JOKE, EVEN BETWEEN 
HUSBAND ANlPWlFE, MAY BE SOMETIMES CARRIED TOQ^FAR, 

^here are 9*me men, who, living with the one object of enriching themselves, no 
matter by what means, and being perfectly conscious of the baseness and rascality 
of the means which they will use every day towards this end, qf^t.neverthetess— 
even tc^themselves—a high tone of moral rectitude, and shake fneir heads and sigh 
over the depravity of the world.’ Sonte of the craftiest scoundrels that ever walked 
this earth, or rather—folfwaRting irapBes, at ledst, ar*/erect position and foe bearing 
of a man—that ever crawled? and crept through life by its dirtiest and narrowest 
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ways, will gravely jot down in diaries thf events of e\*ry day, and keep a regular 
debtor and creditor accdhnt with heaven, which shaft always show a floating 
balance in their own favour. Whether this is a gratuitous (the only gratuitous) 
paft of the falseh(K>d and trickery of such men’s lives, or whether they really hope 
to cheat heaven itself, and lay up treasure in the next world' by the same process 
which ha^enabied them to lay up treasure in tigs—not to question how it is, so it 
is. And, doubtless, such book-keeping (like certain autobiographies which have 
.enlightened the world) cannot fail to prove serviceable in the one respect orspariug 
IW recording angel sorpe time and labour. 

Ralph Nickleby was not a man of this stamp. Stem, qpyielding, dogged, and 
impenetrable, Ralph cated for nothing in life, or beyond it, save the gratification of 
tw<j passions—avarice, the first and predominant appetite of his nature, and hatred, 
the seOond. Affecting* to consider himself but a type of all humanity, ho was at 
littl^ains to c^pgedl his trite character from the world in general, and in his own 
heart ne ^culled over and cherished every bad design as it had birth. The only 
scriptural admonition 4hat Ralph Nickleby heeded, in the letter, was " know 
thyself.” ffe knew himseff w$ll, and choosing to imagine that all mankind were 
cast in the same mould, hated them ; for, though no man hates himself, the coldest 
among u.s having too much self-love for that, yet, most men unconsciously judge 
the world from therMejLves, and it will be very generally found that those who sneer 
habifhaUy at humfht nature, and affect to despise it, arc among its worst and least 
plcasan£samplg5. 9 9 

Rut the present business of theseadventuresiswith Ralph himself, who stood 
regarding Newman Noggs with a heavy* frowrerwhile that worthy took off his 
fingerless gloves, and spreading them carefully on the palm of his left hand, and 
flattening them Vith his right to take the creases out, proceeded to roll them up 
wttjvan absent air, as if he wgre utterly regardless of all things else, in the deep 
interest of the ceremonial. , 

"Gone out oMowni” said Ralph, slowly. "A mistake of yours. Go back 
again." $ 

"No mistake," returned Newman. " Not even going; gone.” 

./'Has he turned girl or baby?" muttered Ralph, with a fretful gesture. 

" I don’t know," said Newman, " but he’s gone.’’ 

The repetition of the word "gone" seemed to afford Newman Noggs inexpres¬ 
sible delight, in proportion as it annoyed Ralph Nickleby. He uttered the word 
with a full round emphasis, dwelling upon it js-long as he decerfllyWoufti, qnd when 
he could hold out nolonger without attracting observation, stood gasping it to 
himself, as if even that were a satisfaction. 

1 * And where “haa he gone ? ” said Ralph. 

" France," replied Newman. " Danger of another attack of erysipelas—a worse 
attack—in the head. So the doctors ordered him off. And he's gone." 

" And Lord Frederick-? " began Ralph. 

" He’S gone too,” replied Newman. ^ 

" And he copies his drubbing with him, does he 1 ” said Ralph, tuAing^away-^ 

11 pockets hfs bruises, and sneaks off without the retaliation of a word, or seeking 
the smallest reparation 1 ” 

" He’s too ill,” safd Newman. * t - • 

"Too ill! ” repeated Ralph.-, " Why / would have it Jf I were dying; in that 
case X should only be..the more determined, to have #, dll that without delay--- 
I mean if I were he.But he’s too ill 1 Poor Sir Mulb&ry t Too ill l ” 

* a 2 B 
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Uttering these words with supreme qpntcmpt and great irritation of manner, 
' Ralph signed hastily to Newman to leave the room; andP throwing himself into hia 
chair, beat his foot impatiently upon the ground. 

"There is some spell about that boy," said Ralph, grinding,his teeth. "Cir¬ 
cumstances conspire to help him. Talk of fortune’s favours t What is even money 
to such Devil’s luck as this i " 

lie %ust his hands impatiently into his pockets; but notwithstanding his previous 
reflection there was some consolation there, for his face relaxed a little; and although 
there was still a deep frown upon the contracted brow, it was one of calculation* 
nnd not of disappointment., 

"This Ilawk will come back, however,"muttered Ralph; "and if I know the 
man—and I should by this time—his wrath will have lost nothing of its violence in 
the meanwhile. Obliged to live in retirement—the monotony of a sick room to a 
man of his habits—no life—- no drink—ho play—nothing that he liljjps and lives by. 
He is not likely to forget his obligations to the cause of all this. Few mptf would j 
but he of all others—no, no I" « 

He smiled and shook his head, and resting his chin upon his hand, felfa m uring , 
nnd smiled again. After a time he rose and rang the bell. * 

" That Mr. Squeers; has he been here? " said Ralph. 

" He was here last night. I left him here when I went home," returned Newman. 

11 f know that, fool, do I not? u said Ralph, irascibly. 11 Has he been here since? 
Was heiihcre this morning? " 

" No," bawled Newman, in a wry loud key. 

"If he conies While I am out—he is pretty sure to be here by nine to-night—let 
him wait. And if there’s another man with him, as there will be—perhaps," Said 
Ralph, checking himself, " let him wait too." 

" Let ’em both wait ? " said Newman. 

" Ay," replied Ralph, turning upon him with nn angry look* " Help me on With 
this spencer, and don’t repeat after me, like a croaking parrot/’ 

’* I wish I was a parrot," said Newman, sulkily. 

" 1 w ‘ stl y QU were," rejoined Ralph, drawing hU spencer on; " I’d have wrung 
your neck long ago." 

Newman returned no answer to this compliment, but looked over Ralph’s shoulder 
for an instant (he was adjusting the collar of the spencer behind, just then), as if 
lie were strongly disposed to tweak him by the nose. Meeting Ralph’s eye, how¬ 
ever. he suddenly r&alled his wandering fingers/and rubbed his own red nose with 
n vehemence quite astonishing. r 

Bestowing no further notice Upon his eccentric follower than a threatening look, 
and an admonition to be careful and make no mistake, Ralph took his hat and 
gloves, and walked out. 


He appeared to li^ve a very extraordinary, and miscellaneous connection, and 
- calls he HURte—some at great ri«h houses, and some at small poor ones— 

out all upon one subject: money. Hit face was a talisman to theparters and 
servants^ bIS more dashing clients, and procured him ready admission, though he 
tradged on foot, and others, who were denied, rattled to thfe doot hi carriages, 
tiere lie was aU softness and cringing civility; blsrWtep so light, that it So&oOlr tfro- 

bS«nrUiT >, ^ UpOU thick Carp0ts: his voice 80 soft - that it Wat not audible 

5 U T addres8ed ’ Sut in th * Poorer habitations Ralph 
was smother man, his boots freaked upon the passage floef he walked boldly ia 
his voice was harsh and loud as he demanded the monef tfaat ^ y* 
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threats were coatee and angry. With another class of customers, Ralph was again 
. another man. 'Phase vee& attorneys of more than doubtful reputation, who helped* 
hint to new business, or raised fresh profits upon old. tAghh them Ralph was 
familiar and jocose—humorous upon the tbpics of the day, and especially pleasant 
Upon bankruptcies and pecuniary difficulties that made good for trade. Ih short, 
it would nave been difficult to have recognised* the same man under these various 
aspects, but for the bulky leather case full of bills and notes whidwbe drew*from his 
pocket at every house, and the constant repetition of the same complaint (varied 
only in tone and style of delivery), that the world thought him rich, and that perhaps 
he might be if he had his own; but there was no getting money in when once it was 
out, either principal or interest, and it was a hard matter to live—even to live from 
day to day. 

It was evening before a long round of such visits (interruptecP only by a scanty 
dinqgr at an eating-house) terminated at Pimlico, and Ralph walked along Saint 
James’s lark, on his way home. 

There were some deep schemes in his head, as the puckered brow and firmly-set 
mouth would have abundantly testified, even if they had been unaccompanied by a 
complete indifference to,®or unconsciousness of, the objects about him. So complete 
was his abstraction, however, that Ralph, usually as quick-sighted as any man, did 
not observe that he was followed by a shambling figure, which at one time stole 
behind him with noiseless footsteps, at another crept a few paces before him, and at 
another glided along by his side; at all times regarding him with an cyc"so keen, 
and a look so eager and attentive, that it was more like the expression of an Intrusive 
face in some powerful picture or strongly-marked dream, than the scrutiny even of 
a most interested and anxious observer. 

The sky had been lowering and dark for some time, and the commencement of a 
violent storm of rain drove Ralph for shelter to a tree. He was leaning against it 
with folded arms^ still buried in thought, when, happening to mise bis eyes, he 
suddenly met throe of a man who, creeping round the trunk, peered into his face 
with a searching look. There was something in the usurer’s expression at the 
moment, which the man appeared to remember well, for it decided him; and 
stepping close up to Ralph, he pronounced his name. 

Astonished for the moment, Ralph fell back a couple of paces, and surveyed him 
from head to foot. A spare, dark, withered man, of about his own age, with a 
stooping body, and a very sinister face rendered more ill-favtjpred by hollow and 
hungry cheeks, deeply sunburnt, and thick black eyebrows, blackefin cbiflrast with 
the perfect whiteness of his hair; roughly clothed in shabbyjgarments, of a strange 
and uncouth make; and having about him an indefinable manner of depression and 
degradation i—this, for a moment, was all he saw. But*he looked again, and the 
face and person seemed gradually to grow less strange; to change as he loojeed, to 
subside and soften into lineaments Jthat were familiar, until at last they resolved 
themselves, as if by some strange optical illusion, into those of one whom he had« 
known for many years, and forgotten and lost sight of for nearly as many more. 

The man saw that the recognition was mutual, and beckoning to Ralph to take 
Ids former place under the tree, and not to stand in the falling rain, of which, In his 
first surprise, he bad been quite regardless, addressed him in a hoarse, faint tone. 

"You would hardly have known me from my voice, I suppose, Mr. NicMeby ?" 
he said. v * 

" No," returned Ralph; , bending a severe look upon him. " Though there is 
something In that, that 1 remember now." 
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•• There is little in me that you can call to mind as having beenrthere eight years 
,i" 0 ,1 dare say?” observed the other. - 

"Quite enough,"^aid Ralph, carelessly, and averting his free. "More than 
enough.” 

" If I had remained in doubt about you, Mr. Nickleby," said the other, “ this 
reception, and your manner, would have decided me very soon." 

" DicVyou expact any other?" asked Ralph, sharply. 

"No I” said the man. 

"You were right," retorted Ralph; " and as you feel no surprise, need express 
none.” 

" Mr. Nickleby," said tire man, bluntly, after a brief pause,, during which he had 
seemed to struggle with an inclination to answer him by some reproach, "will you 
hear a few words^hat I have to say?” 

"I am obliged to wait here till the rain holds a little," sahl.Ralph, locking 
abroad. " If you talk, sir, I shall not put my fingers in my ears, though your 
talking may have as much effect as if I did." • 

•• I was once in your confidence-” thus his companion began. Ralph looked 

round and smiled involuntarily. * 

"Well," said the other, "as much in your confidence as you ever chose to let 
anybody be." 

"Ah i” rejoined Ralph, folding his arms ; "that’s another thing—quite another 
thing.” • 

" Don’t let us play upon words, Mr. Nickleby, in the name of humanity.” 

"Of what ?" said Ralph. 

" Of humanity," replied the other, sternly. " I am hungry and in want. If the 
change that you must see in me after so long an absence—must see, for I, upon 
whom it has come by slow and hard degrees, see it and know it well—will not move 
you to pity, let the knowledge that bread; not the daily bread of the Lord's Prayer, 
which, as it is offered up in cities like this, is understood to in^lu^half the luxuries 
of the world for the rich and just as much coarse food as will support life for the 
poor—not that, but bread, a crust of dry hard bread, is beyond my reach to-day— 
let that have some weight with you, if nothing else has." 

" If this is the usual form in which you beg, sir," said Ralph, " you have studied 
your part well; but if you will take advice from one who knows something of the 
world and its \vays,^I should recommend a lower tone, a little lower tone, or you 
stand a fainchaffbe of being starved in good earnest.” 

As he said this, Ralph clenched his left wrist tightly with bis right hand, and 
inclining his head a lime on one side and dropping his chin upon his breast, looked 
at him whom he addressed with a frowning, sullen face : the very picture of a man 
whom nothing could move or soften. 4 

"Yesterday was my first day in London," r said the old man, glancing at his 
travel-srained dressed worn shoes. 

"It would have been better for you, I think, if it had*been your last also," 
replied R'alplr. 

* ‘ I have been seeking you these two days, where I thought you were most likely 
to be found," resumed the other more humbly, "and I met yon here at last, when 
I had Almost given up the hope of encountering you, Mr. Nickleby." 

He seemed to wait for some reply, but Ralph giving him none, he continued: 

" I am a most miserable and wretched outcast, nearly sixty years old, and as 
destitute and helpless as a child of six," 
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“ I am sixty £ears old^too,'' replied KWph, “and am neither destitute nor help¬ 
less. Work. D^n’t make fine play-acting speeches about bread, but earn it.” 

“How?” cried the other. “Where? Show me the mgans. Will you give 
them to me—will you ? ” 

“ 1 dicLonce," replied Ralph, composedly, “ you scarcely need ask me whether I 
will again.” • 

“ It’s twenty years ago, or more,” said the man, in a suppressed voic% “ since 
you and I fell out. You remember that ? I claimed a share in the profits of some 
business I brought to you, and, as I persisted, you arrested me for an old advance 
of ten pounds, odd shillings—including interest at fifty per cent., or so." 

“ I remember something of it,” replied Ralph, carelessly. " What then ?” 

“ That didn’t part us," said the man. “ I made submission, being on the wrong 
side of the bolts and bars; and as you were not the made manSthen that you are 
nolkt you wer#gtad enough to take back a clerk who wasn’t over nice, and who 
knew something of the trade you drove.” 

“You begged and prayed? and I consented," replied Ralph. “That was kind . 
of me. Perhaps I did want you—I forget. I should think I did, or you would 
have begged in vain. You were useful—not too honest, not too delicate, not too 
nice of hand or heart—but useful." 

“Useful, indeed I" said the‘man. “Come. You had pinched and ground me 
down for some years before that, but I had served you faithfully up to that time, in 
spite of all your dog’s usage—had 1 ? ” • 

Ralph made no reply. * 

“ Had l?" said the man again. 

“You had Jtad your wages," rejoined Ralph, “and had done your work. We 
stood cn equal ground so fa?, and could both cry quits.” 

“Then, but not afterwards!” said the other. 

“ Not afterwards, certainly, nor even then, for (as you have just said) you owed 
me moiffey, ana do still, ” replied Ralph. 

“That’s not all,” said the man, eagerly. “ That's not all. Mark that. I didn't 
forget that old sore, trust me. Partly in remembrance of that, and partly in the 
hope of making money some day by the scheme, I took advantage of my position 
about you, and possessed myself of a hold upon you, which you would give half of 
all you have, to know, and never can know but through me. I left you—long after 
that time, remember—and, for some poor trickery that cam^within the law, but 
was nothing to what you money-makers daily practise just outside its«bftunds, was 
sent away a convict for seven years. I have returned what you see me. Now, 
Mr. Nickleby,” said the man, with a strange mixture or humility and,sense of 
power, “ whftt help and assistance will you give me—what bribe, to iffcak out 
plainly ? My expectations are not monstrous, but I must live, and to live 1 must 
eat and drink. Money is on your $ide, and hunger and thirst on mine. You may 
drive an easy bargain.” * * _ ^ 

" Is that all ?” said Ralph, still eyeing his companion with the saije steady look, 
and moving nothing but his lips. • • 

“ It depends on you, Mr. Nickleby, whether that’s all or not,” was the rejoinder. 

' “ Why then, harkye, Mr,-, I don’t know by what name I am to call you,” 

said Ralph. * 

“ By my old one, if you like," 

“Why, then, harkye, Mr. Brooker,” said Ralph, in his harshest accents, “and 
don’t expect to draw another speech from me—harkye, sir. I know you of old for 
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a ready scoundrel, but you never had a stout heart: and hard work, with (maybe) 
chains upon those legs of yours, and shorter food thdh when«I 'pinched' and 
'ground* you, has blunted your wits, or you would not come with such a tale as 
this to me. You a hold upon me f Keep it, or publish it to the world, if you like*” 
“I can't do that," interposed Brooker. “That wouldn’t serve roe.” 

" Wouldn't it ? ” said Ralph. “ it will serve you as much as bringing ft to me, I 
promise you. Tp be plain with you, I am a careful man, and know my afihirs 
thoroughly. I know the world, and the world knows me. Whatever you gleaned, 
or heard, or saw, when you served me, the world knows ancj magnifies already. 
You could tell it nothing that would surprise it—unless, indeed, it redounded to my 
credit or honour, and then it would scout you for a liar. And yet I don't find 
business slack, or clients scrupulous. Quite the contrary. 1 am reviled or 
threatened every day by one man or another," said Ralphs " but things roll on just 
the same, and I don’t grow poorer either." » * ^ 

" I neither revile nor threaten," rejoined the man. " I can tell you of jj/hat you 
have lost by my act, what I only can restore, and what, if I die without restoring, 
dies with me, and never can be regained." * 

" I tell my money pretty accurately, and generally keep h in my own custody," 
,said Ralph. " I look sharply after most men that I deal with, and most of all I 
looked sharply after you. You are welcome to all you have kept from me.” 

"Are those of your own name dear to you?" said the man emphatically. " If 
they are——■" 

"They are not,” returned Ralph, exasperated at this perseverance, and the 
thought of Nicholas, which the last question awakened. " They are not. If you 
had come as a common beggar, I might have thrown a sixpence to you in .remem¬ 
brance of the clever knave you used to be ; but sinca you try to palm these stale 
tricks upon one you might have known better, I'll nqf part with a halfpenny—nor 
would I to save you from rotting. And remember this, ‘scape-gallows," said Ralph, 
menacing him with his hand, " that if wc meet again, and you so%iuch as notice 
me by one begging gesture, you shall see the inside of a jail once more, and tighten 
this hold upon me in intervals of the hard labour that vagabonds are put to. There's 
my answer to your trash. Take it.” 

With a disdainful scowl at the object of his anger, who met his eye but uttered 
„ not » word, Ralph walked away at his usual pace, without manifesting the slightest 
curiosity to see what became of his late companion, or indeed once looking behind 
him. Th<j ipan mmHined on the same spot with his eyes fixed upon his retreating 
figure until it was lost in view, and then drawing his arms about his chest, as if the 
damp and lack of foodNJtruck coldly to him, lingered with slouching steps by the 
wayside, and begged of these who passed along. * 

Ralph, in nowise moved by what had lately passed, further than as he had already 
expressed himself, walked deliberately on, and turning out of the Park and leaving 
Goldea Square on hiaright, took his way through some streets at the west end of 
town until he arrived in that particular one in which sfibod the residence of 
Ala dame Maiflalim. The name of that lady no longer appeared on the 
door-plate* that of Miss Knag being substituted in its stead; but the bqnnfft* and 
dresses were still dimly visible in tjie first-floor windows by the decaying light of a 
summer^ evening, and, excepting this ostensible alteration in the proprietorship, 
the establishment wore its old appearance. 

" Humph l" muttered Ralph, drawing his hand aoross his mouth With a connois- 
seur-liko air, and surveying the house from top to bottom; "these p^opfeloofe 
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pretty well. They can’t last long; but *f I know of their going, in good time, Z 
' am safe, and a fair profit too. 1 must keep them closely in view—that’s all." 

So, nodding his head very complacently, Ralph was leaving die spot, when his 
quick ear caught the sound of a confused noise and hubbub orvoices, mingled with 
a great running up and down stairs, In the very house which had been the subject 
of Ids scrutiny ; and while he was hesitating whether to knock at the door or listen 
at die key-hole a little longer, a female servant of Madame Ma^alini’s (whom he 
had often seen) opened it abruptly and bounced out, with her blue ca£~ribands 
streaming in the air, 

Hl-Jallo here. Stop I" cried Ralph, "what’s the matter. Here am I. Didn't 
you hear me knock ? " 

"Oh 1 Mr. Nickleby, sir," said the girl. "Go up, for the love of gracious. 
Master's been and done it again." • 

'4Pone wha&?« said Ralph, tartly, " what d’ye mean?" 

" I knqpr he would if he was drove to it,” cried the girl. " I said so all along." 

1 * Come here, you silly wench," said Ralph, catching her by the wrist; "and 
don't canty family matters to the neighbours, destroying the credit of the establish¬ 
ment. Come here, do you hear me, girl ? " 

Without any further expostulation, he led or rather pulled the frightened hand¬ 
maid into the house, and shut the door ; then bidding her walk upstairs before him, 
followed without more ceremony. 

Guided by the noise of a great many voices all talking together,' and posing the 
girl in his impatience, before they had ascended many steps, Ralph quickly reached 
the private sitting-room, when he was rather amazed by the confused and inex¬ 
plicable scene in which he suddenly found himself. 

There were all the young4ady workers, some with bonnets and some without, in 
various attitudes expressive*pf alarm and consternation; some gathered round 
Madame Mantalini, who was in tears upon one chair; and others round Miss Knag, 
who was in opjAsition tears upon another ; and others round Mr. Mantalini, who 
was perhaps the most striking figure in the whole group, for Mr. Mantalini’s legs 
were extended at full length upon the floor, and his head and shoulders were sup¬ 
ported by a very tall footman, who didn't seem to know what to do with them, and 
Mr. Mantalini's eyes were closed, and bis face was pale, and his hair was com¬ 
paratively straight, and his whiskers and moustache were liiffp, and his teeth were 
clenched, and he had a little bottle in his right hand, and a little teaspoon in his 
left; and his hands, arms, legs, and shoqjders were all stiff 5nd* J pov^iJcss. And 
yet Madame Mantalini was not weeping upon the body, but was scolding violently 
upon her chair ; and all this amidst a clamour of tongues, ^perfectly deafening, and 
which really appeared to have driven the unfortunate fodtman to the uttermost verge 
of .distraction. 

" What is the matter here?" sai<| Ralph, pressing forwarg. 

At this inquiry, the clamour was increased twenty-fold, andn&n astounding strings 
of such shrill contradictions as "he’s poisoned himself"—"he hasn't"—"semiWr 
a doctor"—" don’t"—" he’s dying"—"he isn’t, he’s only pretending*—with variqps 
other cries, poured forth with bewildering volubility, until Madame Mantalini was 
seen to address herself to Ralph, when female curiosity to know what she would 
say, prevailed, and, as if-by federal consent, a dead silence, unbroken bjea single 
whisper, instantaneously succeeded. 

" Mr. Nickleby," said Madame Mantalini; "by what chance you came here, I 
, don’t know." 
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Here a gurgling voice was heaTd to eja*ulate—as part of the wanderings of a sick 
man—the words " Demnition sweetness l" but nobod/heededetbem except the 
footman, who, being^ startled to hear such awful tones proceeding, as it were, from 
between his very fingers, dropped his master's head upon the floor with a pretty 
loud crash, and then, without an effort to lift it up, gazed upon the bystanders, as 
if he had done something rather cl#ver than otherwise. ^ 

" I will, however,” continued Madame Mantalini, drying her eyes, and speaking 
with great indignation, "say before you, and before everybody here, for the first 
time, and once for all, that 1 never will supply that man's extravagances and 
viciousness again, 1 have been a dupe and a fool to him long enough. In future, 
he shall support himself if he can, and then he may spend what money he pleases, 
upon whom and how he pleases; but it shall not be mine, and therefore you had 
better pause befoae you trust him further." 

Thereupon Madame Mantalini, quite unmoved by some most gxythetic lamjjata- 
tions, on the part of her husband, thaf the apothecary had not mixed t£e prussic 
acid strong enough, and tliat he must take another bettle or two to finish the work 
he had in hand, entered into a catalogue of that amiable gentleman's gallantries, 
deceptions, extravagances, and infidelities (especially the last), winding up with a 
protest against being supposed to entertain the smallest remnant of regard for him; 
and adducing, in proof of the altered state of her affections, the circumstance of his 
having poisoned himself in private no less than six times within the last fortnight, 
and her pot having once interfered by word or deed to save his life. 

"And I insist on being separated and left to myself," said Madame Mantalini, 
sobbing. " If he dares to refuse mo a separation, I'll have one in law—I can—and 
I hope this will be a warning to all girls who have seen this disgraceful exhibition." 

Miss Knag, who was unquestionably the oldest girls in company, *said with great 
solemnity, that it would be a warning to her, and so did the young ladies generally, 
with the exception of one or two who appeared to entertain some doubts whether 
such whiskers could do wrong. • 

" Why do you say all this before so many listeners ?" said Ralph, in a low voice. 
"You know you are not in earnest." 

" I am in earnest," replied Madame Mantalini, aloud, and retreating toward 
Miss Knag. 

"Well, but consider,” reasoned Ralph, who had a great interest in the matter. 
"It would be well to reflect. A married woman has no property." 

"Not $ £olitdky%ingle individual djm, my soul," said Mr. Mantalini, raising 
himself upon his elbow. 

"I am quite awar<?*of that," retorted Madame Mantalini, tossing her head; 
" and / have none. The business, the stock, this house, and everything in it, all 
belong to Miss Knag." 

“That's quite true, ^Madame Mantalini," said Miss Knag, with whom her late 
employer had secretl^come to an amicable understanding on this point. "Very 
indeed, Madame Mantalini—hem—very true. And I never was more glad in 
aty my life, th& I had strength of mind to resist matrimonial offers, no matter how 
advantageous, than I am when I think of my present position as compared with 
your most unfortunate and most undeserved one, Madame Mantalini." 

"Dcmmitl" cried Mr. Mantalmi, turning his hehd towards his wife. "Will 
it not slap and pinch the envious dowager, that dares to reflect upon its own 
delicious?" 

But the day of Mr. Mairtalini's blandishments had departed. " Miss Knag, sir," 
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said his wile, " is»my particular friendend although Mr. Mantalini leered tiUIds 
eyes seemed in danger of tiever coining back to their right places again, Madame 
Mantalini showed no signs of softening. # 

To do the excellent Miss Knag justice, she had been mainly instrumental in 
bringing about this altered state of things, for, finding by daily experience, that 
there was^no chance of the business thriving, »r even continuing to exist, while 
Mr. Mantalini had any hand in the expenditure, and having no#r a considerable 
interest in its well-doing, she had sedulously applied herself to the investigation of 
some little matters connected with that gentleman's private character, which she 
had so well elucidated, and artfully imparted to Madame Mantalini, as to open her 
eyes more effectually than the closest and most philosophical reasoning could have 
done in a series of years. To which end, the accidental discovery by Miss Knag of 
some tender correspondence, in which Madame Mantalini was described as " old" 
and^' ordinary^’ had most providentially contributed. 

Howev^j*, notwithstanding her firmness, Madame Mantalini wept very piteously; ■ 
and as she leant upon Miss Knag, and signed towards the door, that young lady 
and all th# other young ladies with sympathising faces, proceeded to bear her out. 

"Nickleby," said Mr? Mantalini, in tears, “you have been made a witness to 
this demnition cruelty, on the part of the demdest enslaver and captivator that 
never was, oh dem! I forgive that woman." 

" Forgive I" repeated Madame Mantalini, angrily. 

" I do forgive her, Nickleby,” said Mr. Mantalini. "You will blamejue, the 
world will blame me, the women will blame me; everybody will laugh, and scoff, 
and smile, and grin most demnebly. They will say, ' She had a blessing. She did 
not know it. He was too weak ; he was too good; he was a dem'd fine fellow, but 
he loved too strong; he could not bear her to be cross, and call him wicked names. 
It was a dem'd case, there ne\jpr was a demder.’ But I forgive her." 

With this affecting speech Mr. Mantalini fell down again very flat, and lay to all 
appearance witfAut sense or motion, until all the females had left the room, when 
he came cautiously into a sitting posture, and confronted Ralph with a very blank 
face, and the little bottle still in one hand and the teaspoon in the other. 

"You may put away those fooleries now, and live by your wits again," said 
Ralph, coolly putting on his hat. 

" Demmit, Nickleby, you’re not serious." 

" I seldom joke,” said Ralph. " Good-night." 

" No, but Nickleby-" said Mantalini.,, „ « 

" I am wrong, perhaps,” rejoined Ralph. " I hope so. You should know best. 
Good-night." ** 

Affecting not to hear his entreaties that he would sf&y and advise with him, 
Ralph left the crestfallen Mr. Mantalini to his meditations, and left the house 
quietly. , , 

"Oho!" he said, "sets the wind that way so soon? Hal?knave and half fool, 
and detected in both characters—hum—I think your day is over, sir. ‘ 

As he said this, he made some memorandum in his pocket-blok ,in which 
Mr. Mantalini’s name figured conspicuously, and finding by his watch t that it was 
between nine and ten o'clock, made all speed home. 

"Are they here ? " was the Ant question he asked of Newman. 

Newman nodded. " Been here half-an-hour.” 

"Two of them ? one a fat sleek man ?" 

, "Ay," said Newman. " In your room now." 
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11 Good/’- rejoined Ralph. " Get me % coach.” • 

1 ' A coach I What you—going to—eh ? " stammered ♦Jewmam 

Ralph angrily repeated his orders, and Noggs, who might well have been excused 
for wondering at suAi an unusual and extraordinary circumstance—for he had never 
seen Ralph in a coach in his life—departed on his errand, and presently returned 
With the conveyance. • * 

Into it went IVJr, Squeers, and Ralph, and the third man, whom Newman Noggs 
had ne$er seen. Newman stood Upon the door-step to see them off, not troubling 
himself to wonder where or upon what business they were going* until he chanoed 
by mere accident to hear Ralph name the address whither the coaohman was to 
drive. 

Quick as lightning, and in a state of the most extreme wonder, Newman darted 
Into his little ofliee for his hat, and limped after the coach as if with the intention of 
getting up behind ; but in this design he was balked, for It had ion much thq-start 
of him and was soon hopelessly ahead, leaving him gaping in the empty^treet. 

" I don’t know though,” said Noggs, stopping for breath, " any good that I could 
have done by going too. He would have seen me if I had.. Drive there t 'What 
can come of this ? If 1 had only known it yesterday I could have told—drive there I 
There's mischief in it. There must be." 

His reflections were interrupted by a gray-haired man of a very remarkable, 
though far from prepossessing appearance, who, coming stealthily towards him, 
solicited relief. 

Newman, still cogitating deeply, turned away; but the man followed him, and 
pressed him with such a talc of misery that Newman (who might have been con¬ 
sidered a hopeless person to beg from, and who had little enough to give) looked 
into his hat for some halfpence which he usually kept Screwed up, wften he had any. 
in a comer of his pocket-handkerchief. « 

While he was, busily untwisting tire knot with his teeth, the man said something 
which attracted his attention; whatever that something was, it ftd to something 
else, and in the end he and Newman walked away side by side—the strange man 
talking earnestly, and Newman listening. 


CHArt’ER XLV. 

CONFINING MATTER OF A SURPRISING RIND. 

"Aswe gang awa’ fra’ Lunnun to-morrow neeght, and as I dinnot know that I 
was e'er so happy in a’ my days, Misther Nickjeby, ding 1 but I will tak 1 anoother 
glass to our next m Ay meeting i" 

said John Browdie, rubbing his hands with great joyousness, and looking 
rpund him with a ruddy shining face, quite in keeping with the declaration. 

The time at which John found himself in this enviable condition, was the same 
evening to which the last chapter bore reference; the place was the cottage; and 
the assembled company were Nicholas, Mrs. Nickieby, Mrs. Browdie, Kate 
Nickieby, and Smike. 

_ ^ ver y men 7 party they had been. Mrs. .Nickieby, knowing of bar eon's obligar 
tions to the honest Yorkshireman, had, after some demur, yielded her conseht to 
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\ Mr, and Mm, Browdie being invited oat ifi tea; in the way of which arrangement 
* thane Wore at firsfc sundry difficulties and obstacles, arising oat of her not having 
$iad an opportunity of "calling*' upon Mrs. Browdie first: for although Mrs. 
Niekleby very often observed with much complacency (as most punctilious people 
do} that she had not an atom of pride or formality about her, still she was a great 
sti c kle r fofr dignity and ceremonies; and as it wa%manifest that, until a call had been 
m§de, she could not be (politely speaking, and according to thq^laws of ^ociciy) 
even Cognizant of the fact of Mrs. Browdie's existence, she felt hfer situation to be 
one/of peculiar delicacy and difficulty, 

j# The call nmst originate with me, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, "that's indis¬ 
pensable. The fact is, my dear, that it's necessary there sliouid be a sort of 
condescension on my part, and that I should show this young person that I am 
willing to take notice of her. There's a very respectable-looking young man,” 
addgd Mrs. Njpl^eby, after a short consideration, "who is conductor to one of 
the omnibuses that go by here, and who wears a glazed hat—your sister and I have 
noticed him very often—he has a wart upon-his nose, Kate, you know, exactly like 
a gentleman's servant.” 

"Have all gentlemen's servants warts upon their noses, mother?" asked 
Nicholas. 

"Nicholas, my dear, how very absurd you are,” returned his mother; "of 
course I mean his glazed hat looks like a gentleman's servant, and not the wart 
upon his nose—though even that is not so ridiculous as it may seem to you, for we 
had a footboy once who had not only a wart, but a wen also, and a very large wen 
too, and he demanded to have his wages raised in consequence, because , he found 
it came very expensive. Let me see, what was I—oh yes, 1 know. The best way 
that I can thinS of, would bo to send a card and my compliments (I've no doubt 
he'd take ’em for a pot of poster) by this young man, to the Saracen with Two 
Necks—if the waiter took him for a gentleman's servant, so much the better. 
Then all Mrs. B&wdie would have to do would be to send her card back by the 
carrier (he could easily come with a double knock) and there's an end of it.” 

" My dear mother,’' said Nicholas, " I don't suppose such unsophisticated people 
as these ever had a card of their own, or.ever will have." 

" Oh that, indeed, Nicholas, my dear," returned Mrs. Nickleby, " that's another 
thing. If you put it upon that ground, why, of course, I have no more to say than 
that I have no doubt they are very good sort of persons, and that I have no kind of 
objection to their coming here to tea if theg like, and shall make A point of being 
very civil to them if they do.” 

The point being thus effectually set at rest, and Mrs. Nicjfcfeby duly placed in the 
patronising and mildly-condescending position which bdeame her rank and matrix 
jnonial years, Mr. and Mrs. Browdie were invited and came; and as they were very 
deferential to Mrs. Nickleby, and seemed to have a bccomipg appreciation of her 
greatness, and were very much pleased with everything, the good lady had moro v 
than once given Kate to understand, in a whisper, that she thought they weretne 
very best-meaning people she had ever seen, and perfectly well bchavdd. # , 

And thus U came to pass that John Browdie declared in tlie parlour after supper, 
to wit, at twenty minutes before eleven o'clock, F.H., that he-had never been so 
happy in all bis days. 

Nor was Mrs. Browdie much behind her husband in this respect, for that young 
matron—whose rustic beauty contrasted very prettily with the more delicate loveli¬ 
ness of Kate, and without, suffering by the contrast either, for each served as it 
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were to set off and decorate the other—«ould not sufficiently adnfire the gentle and 
winning manners of the young lady, or the engaging affability of the elder one. 
Then Kate had tlje art of turning the conversation to subjects upon which the 
country girl, bashful at first in strange company, could feel herself at home ; and if 
Mrs. Nickleby was not quite so felicitous at times in the selection of topics of 
discourse, or if she did seem, a^Mrs. Browdie expressed it, “rather high in her 
notion^," still nothing could be kinder; and that she took considerable interest in 
the young couple was manifest from the very long lectures on housewifery with 
which she was so obliging as to entertain Mrs. Browdie’s private ear, which were 
illustrated by various references to the domestic economy of the cottage, in which 
(those duties falling exclusively upon Kate) the good lady had about as much share, 
either in theory or practice, as any one of the statues of the Twelve Apostles which 
embellish the exterior of St. Paul's cathedral. 

“Mr. Browdie," said Kate, addressing his young wife, "istherbest-humoumd, 
the kindest and heartiest creature I ever saw. If I were oppressed vyjth I don't 
know how many cares, it would make me happy only to look at him." 

“ He does seem indeed, upon my word, a most excellent, creature, Kate," said 
Mrs. Nickleby; “most excellent. And I am sure that at all times it will give me 
pleasure - really pleasure now—to have you, Mrs. Browdie, to see me in this plain 
and homely manner. We make no display," said Mrs. Nickleby, with an air which 
seemed to insinuate that they could make a vast deal if they were so disposed—“no 
fuss, no preparation; I wouldn’t allow it. I said, ‘ Kate, my dear, you will only 
make Mrs. Browdie feel uncomfortable, and how very foolish and inconsiderate that 
would be 1' " 

“l am very much obliged to you, I am sure, ma’am," returned Mrs. Browdie, 
gratefully. " It’s nearly eleven o'clock, John. I ant- afraid we are 'keeping you up 
very late, ma’am.” r 

" Late I ’’ cried Mrs. Nickleby, with a sharp thin laugh, and one little cough at 
the end, like a note oi admiration expressed. “ This is quite ^iirly for us. We 
used to keep such hours 1 Twelve, one, two, three o’clock was nothing to us. 
Balls, dinners, card-parties -never were such rakes as the pdbple about where we 
used to live. I often think now, I am sure, that how wc ever could go through with 
it is quite astonishing--and that is just the evil of having a large connection and 
being a great deal sought after, which 1 would recommend allyoung married people 
steadily to resist; tjiough of course, and it’s perfectly clear, and a very happy thing 
too, I think, tluli very few young marriqd people can be exposed to such temptations. 
There was one family in particular, that used to live about a mile from us—not 
straight down the roaB? but turning sharp off to the left by the turnpike where the 
Plymouth mail ran over tHb donkey—that were quite extraordinary people for giving 
the most extravagant parties, with artificial flowers and champagne, and variegated 
lamps, and, in short, jsvery delicacy of eating jmd drinking that the most singular 
epicure could possibly require—I don’t think there ever were such people as those 

I’ilirogusos. You remember the Peltiroguses, Kate ? " 
c Kale sjiw that for the ease and comfort of the visitors it was high time to stay this 
Hood bf recollection, so answered that she entertained of the Peltiroguses a most 
vivid and distinct remembrance; and then said that Mr. Browdie had half promised, 
early m*the evening, that he would sing a Yorkshire song, and that she was most 
impatient that he should redeem his promise, because she was sure it would afford 
her mamma more amusement and pleasure than it was possible to express. 

Mrs, Nickleby confirming her daughter with the best possible grace—for there 
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was patronage in that too. and a kind of implication that she had a discerning taste 
in such matters, a*d was something of a critic—John Browdie proceeded to consider 
the word| of some north-country ditty, and to take his wife's recollection respecting 
the same. This done, he made divers ungainly movements in his chair, and singling 
out one particular fly on the ceiling from the other flies there asleep, fixed his eyes 
upon him, and began to roar a meek sentiment (Opposed to be uttered by a gentle 
swain fast pining away with love and despair) in a voice of thunde* m 

At the end of the first verse, as though some person without had waited until then 
fo make himself audible, was heard a loud and violent knocking at the street door 
—so loud and so violent, indeed, that the ladies started as by*one accord, and John 
Browdie stopped. 

“ It must be some mistake,” said Nicholas, carelessly. “ We know nobody who 
would come here at this hour.” * 

, Mas. Nicklehy aurmised, however, that perhaps the counting-house was burnt 
down, or gprhaps “ the Mr. Cheerybles " had sent to take Nicholas into partnership 
(which certainly appeared highly probable at that time of night), or perhaps Mr. 
Linkinwatcr had run away with the property, or perhaps Miss La Creevy was taken 
ill, or perhaps- • 

But a hasty exclamation from Kate stopped her abruptly in her conjectures, and 
Ralph Nickleby walked into the room. 

"Stay,” said Ralph, as Nicholas rose, and Kate, making her way towards him, 
threw herself upon his arm. “ Before that boy says a word, hear me.” 

Nicholas bit his lip and shook his head in a threatening manner, but appeared 
for the moment unable to articulate a syllable. Kate clung closer to his arm, Smikc 
retreated behind them, and John Browdie, who had heard of Ralph, and appeared 
to have no great difficulty in ffecognising him, stepped between the old man and his 
young friend, as if with the intention of preventing either of them from advancing a 
step further. 

1 ‘ Hear me, ilhy,” said Ralph, “and not him." 

“ Say what thou 'st gotten to say then, sir,” retorted John; “and tak’lbarc thou 
dinnot put up angry bluid which thou 'dst betthcr try to quiet.” 

“1 should know you” said Ralph, “by your tongue; and hint ” (pointing to 
Smike) “by his looks.” 4 

“ Don't speak to him,” said Nicholas, recovering his voice. “1 will not have it. 
I will not hear him. I do not know that man. I cannot breathe the air that he 
corrupts. His presence is an insult to my^ister. It is shame to'se3 him. I will 
not bear it, by-” 

“ Stand ! ” cried John, laying his heavy hand upon his chl!ft. 

" Then lev him instantly retire,” said Nicholas, struggling. “ I am not going to 
lay hands upon him, but he shall withdraw. I will not have him here. John— 
John Browdie—is this my house—anj I a child? If he stands > there,” cried Nicholas, 
burning with fury, “ looking so calmly upon those who know hfcj black and dast ardly 
heart, he’ll drive me mad.” 

To all these exclamations John Browdie answered not a word, but fife retained Jus 
hold upon Nicholas; and when he was silent again, spoke. 

“There’s more to say and hear than thou think'st for,” said John. “ I tell 'ee I 
ha’ gotten scent o’ thot already. Wa’at be that shadow ootside door there-? Noo 
schoolmeasther, show thyself, mun; dinnot be sheame-feaced. Noo, auld gen'lm’n, 
let’s .have schoolmeasther, coom." 

Hearing this adjuration, Mr. Squeers, who had been lingering in the passage until 
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such time as it should be expedient for Mm to enter and Jie could appear with effect, 
was fain to present himself in a somewhat undignified and sneaking way; at which 
John Browdie laughed with such keen and heartfelt delight, that even Kgjte, in alt 
the pain, anxiety, and surprise of the scene, and though the tears were in her eyeSj 
felt a disposition to join him. , * 

“ Have you done enjoying youtfelf, sir ? " said Ralph, at length, 

“ Fqjfyy nighefor the prasant time, sir," replied John. 

I qpn wait," said Ralph. “ Take your own time, pray.'* 

Ralph waited until there was a perfect silence, and then turning to Mrs. Nickleby, 
hut directing an eager glance at Kate, as if mote anxious to Watch his effect upon 
her, said; 

“ Now, ma’am, listen to me. I don't imagine that you wete a party to a very fine 
tirade of words lent me by that boy of yours, because I don't believe that Under his 
control, you have the slightest will of your own, or that your adVitS, your opinion, 
your wants, your wishes—anything which in nature and reason (or of v/hat use is 
your great experience?) ought to weigh with him—has the slightest influence or 
Weight whatever, or is taken for a moment into account." • 

Mrs. Nickleby shook her head and sighed, as if there were a good deal in that, 
certainly. 

" For this reason, ” resumed Ralph, “ I address myself to you/ ma'am. For this 
reason, partly, and partly because I do not wish to be disgraced by the acts of a 
■ vicious stripling whom / was obliged to disown, and who, afterwards, in his boyish 
majesty, feigns to-—ha! ha !— to disown Me, 1 present myself here to-night. I have 
another motive for coming—a motive of humanity. I come here," said Ralph, 
looking round with a biting and triumphant smile, and gloating and dwelling upon 
the words as if he were loath to lose the pleasure of saying them, “to restore a 
parent his child. Ay, sir," he continued, bending eagerly forward, and addressing 
Nicholas, as he marked the change of his countenance, “to restore a parent his 
child—his son, sir—trepanned, waylaid, and guarded at every turn by you, with the 
base design of robbing him some day of any little wretched pittance of which he 
might become possessed." 

" In that, you know you He," said Nicholas, proudly. 

“ In this, 1 knojv I speak the truth~I have his father here,” retorted Ralph. 
“Herd” sneered Squeers, stepping forward. “Do you hear that? Hercl 
Didn't I tell you toj^e careful that his father didn'tJtum up, and send him back to 
me? Why, litslather's my friend ; life'* to come back to me directly, he is. Now, 
what do you say—eh ly now—come—what do you say to that—an't you sorry you 
took so much trouble Tor nothing ? an’t you ? an’t you ? “ 

“ You bear upon your'body certain marks I gave you," said Nicholas, looking 
quietly away, “ and may talk in acknowledgment of them as much as you please, 
You’ll talk a long time*before you rub them out, Mr. Squeers." 

estimable genneman last named, cast a hasty look at the table, as if he wefe 
prompted by this retort to throw a jug or bottle at the head of Nicholas, but hewaS 
interrupted iif this design (if such design he had) by Ralph, who, touc hing him on 
the eitKiw, bade him tell the father that he might now appear and claim Ms son. 

being purely a labour of love, Mr, Squeers readily complied, and leafing the 
room f<* the purpose, almost immediately returned, supporting a sleek personage 
with an oily face, who, bursting from hlrii, and giving to view the form; afitjl fece of 
Mr. $nawlcy„madc straight up to Smike, and tucking that poor fellow’s head under 
his mm in a most uncouth and awkward embrace, elevated his brdad-brimified hat 
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4 arm's lengthen 4He air a*& token of dev<&ut thanksgiving, exclaiming, meanwbflu, 

" How little did I Ihink of This here joyful meeting, when 1 saw him last! Oh, how 
little did I think it P % . , 

" Be c&mposed, Sir," Said Ralph, with a gruff expression of sympathy, " yon 
have got him now." 

"Got hffe! Oh, havn't I got himl Haves! got him, though 1?” cried Mr. 
Snawiey, scarcely able to believe it. “ Yes, here he is, fl&sh and bloody fftffa and 
blood." ^7 ' 

“ Vdry little flesh," said John Browdie. 

| Mr, 1 Snawiey was too much occupied by his parental feelings' to notice tills 
iemarif; and, to assure himself more completely of the restoration of his child, 
picked his head under his arm again, and kept it there. 

/ “What was it," said Snawiey, "that made me take shell a strong interest in • 
bimikWhen that worthy instructor of youth brought him to my house ? What wds 
ft that mac|g me bum all over with a wish to chastise him severely for cutting away 
tirom). his best friends—his pasters and masters ? " 

“ it was parental instinct, sir," observed Squeers. 

“That’s what it was, sfl," rejoined Snawiey; “the elevated feeling—the feeling 
df the ancient Romans and Grecians, and of the beasts of the field and birds of the 
air, with the exception of rabbits and tom-cats, which sometimes devout their 
offspring. My heart yearned towards hjm. I could have—I don’t know what I 
couldn’t have done to him in the anger of a father." “ • 

"It ottly show’s what Natur is, sir,” said Mr. SqueerS. "She’s a rum l un, is 
Natur." 

" She is a hoty thing, sir," remarked Snawiey. 

" I believe you," added Mr.^queers, .with a moral sigh. " I should like to know 
how we should ever get on without her. Natur," said Mr. Squeers, solemnly, " is 
more easier conceived than described. Oh what a blessed thing, sir, to be in a state 
of natur!" W 

Pending this philosophical discourse, the bystanders had been quite stupefied with 
amazement, while Nicholas had looked keenly from Stmwley to Squeers, and from 
Squeers to Ralph, divided between his feelings of disgust, doubt, and surprise. At 
this juncture, Smikc escaping from his father fled to Nicholas, and implored him, 
in most moving terms,' never to give him up, but to let him live and die beside 
him. ^ # 

“ If you ore tills boy’s father, "'Said Nicholas, "look at the wreck Tie i», %nd tell 
me that you purpose to send him back to that loathsome den from which I brought 
him.” 

" Scandal again i" cried Sqiieers. " Recollect, you an’f worth powder and shot, 
but fll be even with you ohe way or another.” 

" Stop," Interposed Ralph, as Snqydey was about to speajj, " Let us cut this 
matter short, and not bandy words here with hair>brained profligates. This is 
soh, as you can prove—and you, Mr. Squeers, you know this boy to be the same 
that was with you for so many years under the name of Smike—do you?" # 

" Do I!" returned Squeers. '‘Don'll?** ** 

" Good," said Ralph; “ a very few words will be sufficient here. You had a son 
’ by your first wife, Mr. SfaaWley?" • 

I had," replied that person, "and there he stands." > 

•f We’ll show that presently," said Ralph. " You and ydur vrife werjj* separated, 
and she had $he boy to live with her, when he was a year old, Yoh rcfrivedacom- 
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inunication from her, when you had li^ed apart a year or two, that*the boy was 
dead; and you believed it ?" 4 t> -, 

" Of course I did ! ” returned Snawley. " Oh thq joy of-- 

" Be rational, sirfpray," said Ralph. "This is business, and transports interfere 
with it. This wife died a year and a half ago, or thereabouts—not more—in some 
obscure place, where she was hoqgekeeper in a family. Is that the case*?" * * 

" That's the oise,” replied Snawley. 

*• Having written on her death-bed a letter of confession to you, about this very 
boy, which, as it was not directed otherwise than in your name, only reached you, 
and that by a circuitous course, a few days since ?" * 

"Just so," said Snawley. " Correct in every particular, sir.” 

" And this confession,” resumed Ralph, " is to the effect that his death was an 
invention of hegs to wound -you—was a par t^ of a system of annoyance, in short, 
which you seem to have adopted towards each other—that the bgy Jived, butwp of 
weak and imperfect intellect—that she sent him by a trusty hand to a cheap school 
in Yorkshire—that she had paid for his education, £pr some years, andfthen, being 
poor, and going a long way off, gradually-, deserted him, for which «he prayed 
forgiveness?" o' „ 

Snawley nodded his head, and wiped his eyes; the first slightly, the last 
violently. * 

" The school was Mr. Squeers’s," continued Ralph; " the boy was left there in 
the name of Smike ; every description was fully given, ^ates tally exactly with Mr. 
Squeers’s books, Mr. Squeers is lodging with you at this time ; you have two other 
boys at his school: you communicated the whole discovery to him, he brought you 
to me as the person who had recommended to him the kidnapper of his child; and 
I brought you here. Is that so?" <* * 

" You talk like a good book, sir, that'/got nothing in its inside but what's the 
truth," replied Snawley. 

"This is your pocket-book," said Ralph, producing one fro# his coat; "the 
certificates of your first marriage and of the boy's birth, and your wife's two letters, 
and every other paper that can support these statements directly or by implication, 
arc here, are they ? " 

" Every one of ’em, sir.” 

" And you don't object to their being looked at here, so that these people may be 
convinced of your power to substantiate your claim at once in law and reason, and 
you mag resume jfcur control over your own son without more delay. Do I under¬ 
stand you ? ” . - # 

" I couldn't have understood myself better, sir." 

" There, then," said Ralph, tossing the pocket-book upon the table. " Let them 
see them if they like; and as these are the original papers, I should recommend you 
to stand near while they are being examined, or you may chance to lose some." 
With these word** Ralph sat down unbid&en, and compressing his lips, which 
for the moment slightly parted by a smile, folded his arms, and looked for 
# the first tiro* at his pephew. 

** 'tftch&las, stung by the concluding taunt, darted an indignant glance at him; 
but commanding himself as well as he could, entered upon a dose examination of 
the documents, at which John Browdie assisted. There Was nothing about them 
which could be called into question. The certificates were regtilarly signed as 
\ extracts firom the parish books, the first letter had a genuine appearance of having 
” b«gn written and preserved for some years, the handwriting of the second tallied 
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w'lth it'exactly {msfking proper allowance fftr its having been written by a person in 
extremity), aftU thfra were several other corroboratory scraps of entiics and memo- 
randawhich it was equally difftcult to question. * ' 

" Dear Nicholas," whispered Kate, who had been looking anxiously over his 
shoulder, "can this be really the case ? Is this statement true ? " 

11 1 fear iris," 5 answered Nicholas., “ What saf^you, John ? " 

John scratched his head and shook it, but said nothing at alt. * * 

" You will observe, ma’am,” said Rafjsh, addressing himself to Mrs. Nickleby, 
“ that this boy being a minor and not of strong mind, we might have conie here 
to-night armed with the powers of the law, and backed up by a troop of its 
myrmidons; I should have done so, ma’am, unquestionably, but for my regard for 
the feelings of yourself—and your daughter.” 

’ " You have shown your regard for her feelings well," said Nicholas, drawing his 
Slste* towards him* 

"Thank^rou,” replied Ralph. "Your praise, sir, is commendation, indeed.” 

1 " Well,” said Squeers, "wflat’s to be done? Them hackney-conch horses will 
catch cold if we don’t think of moving ; there’s one of ’em a sneezing now, so that 
he blows tho street door rTght open. What's the order of the day—ch ? Is Master 
Snavvley to come alo»£ with us ? ’* 

“No, no, no," replied Smikc, drawing back, and clinging to Nicholas, "No. 
Pray, no. I will not go from you with him. No, no." 

"This is a cruel thing,” Shid Snawley, looking to his friends for support.* " Do 
parepts bring children into the world for this ? ” 

." Do parents bring children into the world for thotf" said John Browdie bluntly, 
pointing, as he ^poke, to Squeers. 

" Never you mind,” retortcr? that gentleman, tapping his nose derisively. 

"Never I mind !” said Johnf ’\no, nor never nobody mind, say’st thou, school- 
mcasther. It’s nobody's minding that keeps sike men as thou afloat. Noo then, 
where be’st thou domin' to? Dang it, dinnot coom treadin’ ower me, mun.” 

Suiting the action to the word, John Browdie jerked his elbow into the chest of 
Mr. Squeers, who was advancing upon Smike, with so much dexterity that the 
schoolmaster reeled and staggered back upon Ralph Nickleby, and being unable to 
recover his balance, knocked that gentleman off his chair, and stumbled heavily 
djxm him. 

This accidental circumstance was the signal for some very decisive proceedings. 
In the midst of a great noise, occasioned by the prayers and entreaties oC SrAike, the 
cries and exclamations of the women, and the vehemence o^ (he men, demonstra¬ 
tions were made of carrying off the lost son by violence ; syrd Squeers had actually 
begun to haul him out, when Nicholas (who, until then,- had been evidently un¬ 
decided how to act) took him by the collar, and shaking him so that such teeth as he 
had chattered in his head, politely escorted him to the door, and thrusting him into 
the passage, shut it upon him. 

"Now,” said Nicholas to the other two, "have the kindness to follow your 
friend." 

" I want my son.” said Snawley. 

" Your son,” replied Nicholas, " chooses for himself. He chooses to remain here, 
* and he shall.” * 

' "You won’t give him up.?-’ said Snawley. 

" I would not give him up against his will, to be the victim of such brutality as 
that to which you would consign him,” replied Nicholas, " if he Were a dog or a rati” 
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" Knock that Nickleby down with 4 candlestick," cried Mr,‘ Squeers, through 
the keyhole, “and bring out my hat, somebody, wifi you, ifhless he wants to 
steal it." « 

“ I am very sorry, indeed," said Mrs. Nickleby, who, with Mrs. Browdie had 
stood crying and biting her fingers in a corner, while Kate—very pale, but perfectly 
quiet—had kept as near her brotfilr as she could. " I am very sorfy indeed for all 
this. I really fion't know what would be the best to do, and that's the truth. 
Nicholas ought to be the best judge, and I hope he is. Of course it’s a hard thing 
to have to keep other people's children, though young Mr. Snawley is certainly as 
useful and willing as it's possible for anybody to be ; but, if it could be settled in 
any friendly manner—if old Mr. Snawley, for instance, would settle to pay some* 
thing certain for his board and lodging, and some fair arrangement was come to, 
that we undertook to have fish twice a week, and a pudding twice, or a dumpling, 
or something of that sort, 1 do think that it might be very satisfactory and pledi&bt 
for all parties." « 

This compromise, which was proposed with abundance of tears ang sighs, not 
exactly meeting the point at issue, nobody took any notice* of it; and poor Mrs. 
Nickleby accordingly proceeded to enlighten Mrs. Browdie upon the advantages of 
such a scheme, and the unhappy results flowing on all occasions from her not being 
attended to when she proffered her advice. 

"You, sir,” said Snawley, addressing the terrified Smike, ''are an unnatural, 
ungrateful, unlovable boy. You won't let me love you when I want to. Won’t 
you come home—won't you ? " 

" No, no, no," cried Smike, shrinking back. 

" He never loved nobody," bawled Squeers, through the keyhple. " He never 
loved me; he never loved Wackford, who is next door but one to a cherubim. 
How can you expect that he'll love his father? <He'H never love his father, lie 
won't. He don*t know what it is to have a father. He don’t understand it. It 

■ I,* it V 

an t m him. 

Mr, Snawley looked steadfastly at his son for a full minute, and then covering 
his eyes with his band, and once more raising his hat in the air, appeared deeply 
occupied in deploring his black ingratitude. Then drawing his arm across his eyes, 
ho picked up Mr. Squeers 1 s hat, and taking it under one arm, and his own under 
the other, walked slowly and sadly out. 

" Your romqpce, sir,” said Ralph, lingering for a moment, "is destroyed, I take 
it. No*uhknown; no persecuted defendant of a man of high degree; but the 
weak, imbecile son qf^a poor, petty tradesman. We shall see how your sympathy 
melts before plain matter of fact." 

"You shall," said Nicholas, motioning towards the door. • 

" And trust me, sir," added Ralph, " that I never supposed you would give him 
up to-night. Pride, obstinacy, reputation for .fine feeling, were all against it. These 
«u» "a bo brought down, sir, lowered, crushed, as they shall be soon. The pro* 
tractcd and^wcaring anxiety and expense of the law in its most Oppressive form, its 
■* from hour to hour, its weary days and sleepless nights—with these I'll jfrove 

you, and break your haughty spirit, strong as you deem it now. And when you 
make this house a hell, and visit these trials upon yonder wretched object {as you 
wflli f know you), and those who think you now a young-fledged hero, Well go into 
Old accounts between us two, and see who stands the debtor, and comes out best at 
last—even before the world.’ 1 

Ralph Nickleby withdrew. But Mr. Squeers, who had heard a portion df this 
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doshig address, and was bv this time wonAl up to a pitch of impotent malignity, 
almost unprecedented, could not refrain from returning to the parlour-door, and* 
actually cutting some dozen capers with various wry faces and hideous grimaces, 
expressive of his triumphant confidence in the downfall and defeat of Nicholas. 

Having ^included this war-dance, In which his short trousers and large boots had 
borne a very conspicuous figure, Mr. Squeers followed his friends, and the family 
were left to meditate upon recent occurrences, * '* 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

THROWS SOME*L*GHT UPON NICHOLAS'S LOVE I BUT? WHETHER FOR GOOD OR 
EVIL READER MUST DETERMINE. 

After an anxious consideration of the painful and embarrassing position In which 
he was placed, Nicholas decided that he ought to lose no time in frankly stating it 
to the kind brothers. Availing himself of the first opportunity of being alone with 
Mr. Charles Cheeryble at the close of next day, he accordingly related Smike's little 
history, and modestly but firmly expressed his hope that the good old gentleman 
would, under such circumstances as he described, hold him justified in adojfting the 
extreme course of interfering between parent and child, and upholding the latter in 
his disobedience ; even though his horror and dread of his father might seem, nnd 
would doubtless* be represent^ as, a thing so repulsive and unnatural, as to render 
those who countenanced him in it, fit objects of general detestation and abhorrence. 
"So deeply-rooted does thif horror of the man appear to be," said Nicholas, 
that I can hanj^r believe he really is his son. Nature does not seem to have im¬ 
planted in his breast one lingering feeling of affection for him, and surely she can 
never err.” 

11 My dear sir," replied brother Charles, "you fall into the very common mistake 
of charging upon Nature, matters with which she has not the smallest connection, 
and for which she is in no way responsible. Men talk of nature as an abstract 
thing, and lose sight of what is natural while they do so. Here is a poor lad who 
has never felt a parent's care, who has scarcely known anything ^11 his life but 
suffering and sorrow, presented to a man Who he is told is his father, hfld whose 
first act is to signify his intention of putting an end to his shgtf term of happiness: 
of consigning him to his old fate, and taking him from th£ only friend he has ever 
had—which i»yourself. If Nature, in such a cose, put into that lad's breast but onq 
secret, prompting which urged him towards his father and away from you, she would 
be a liar and an idiot." • • 

Nicholas was delighted to find that the old gentleman spofe so warmly, 
the hope that he might say something more to the same purpose made^io reply. 

“ The same mistake presents itself to me, in one shape or other, at evesy tmp jfm 
said brother Charles. " Parents who never Showed their love, complain of want of 
natural affection in their ch ildren—children who never showed their duty, complain 
of want of natural feeling in their parents—law-makers who find both so miserable 
that their affections have never had enough of life’s sun to develop them, are loud 
in their morahsings over parents and children too, and cry that the very ties of 
' nature axe disregarded. Natural affections and instincts, my dear sir, are the most 
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beautiful of the Almighty's works, but lifte other beautiful works of His, they must 
be reared and fostered, or it is as natural that'they should be wholly obscured, and 
that new feelings shifuld usurp theif place, as it is that the sweetest productions of the 
earth, left untended, should be choked with weeds and briars. I wish we could be 
brought to consider this, and remembering natural obligations a little more at the 
right time, talk about them a little less at the wrong one." 

Afteifthis, brofher Charles, who had talked himself into a great heat, stopped to 
cool a little, and then continued : 

" I dare say you are surprised, my dear sir, that I have listened to your recital 
with so little astonishment. That is easily explained—your uncle has been here this 
morning." 

Nicholas colored, and drew back a step or two. 

’ "Yes," said the old gentleman, tapping his desk emphatically, "here—in this 
room. Ho would listen neither to reason, feeling, nor justice.*' Hit brother iRed 
was bard upon him—brother Ned, sir, might have melted a paving-stone/’ 

" He came to-" said Nicholas. 

"To complain of you," returned brother Charles, ‘‘ ( to *poison our ears with 
calumnies and falsehoods; but he came on a fruitless errand, and went away with 
some wholesome truths in his car besides. Brother Ned, my dear Mr. Nickleby— 
brother Ned, sir, is a perfect lion. So is Tim Linkinwatcr—Tim is quite a lion. 
We had Tim in to face him at first, and Tim was at him, sir, before you could say, 
'Jack if obi n son.'" 

" How can I ever thank you, for all the deep obligations you impose upon me 
every day?" said Nicholas. 

" By keeping silence upon the subject, my dear ijir," returned brother Charles. 
" You shall be righted. At least you shall not be wronged. Nobody belonging to 
you shall be wronged. They shall not hurt a hair ol' your head, or the boy’s head, 
or your mother's head, or your sister's head. I have said it, brother Ned has said 
it, Tim Linkimvater has said it. We have all said it, and we’ll all do it. I have 
seen the father—if he is the father—and I suppose he must be. He is a barbarian 
and a hypocrite, Mr. Nickleby. I told him, 'You are a barbarian, sir. 1 I did. I 
said, ' You’re a barbarian, sir.’ And I’m glad of it—I am very glad I told him he 
was a barbarian—very glad, indeed 1 ” 

By this time brother Charles was in sucli a very warm state of indignation, that 
Nicholas thought he might venture to put in a word, but the moment he essayed to 
do so, MrJ'Cheeryble laid his hand softly upon his arm, and pointed to a chair. 

"The subject is at e $n end for the present," said the old gentleman, wiping his 
face. " Don't revive it by a single word. I am going to speak upon another sub¬ 
ject—a confidential subject, Mr. Nickleby. We must be cool again, we must be 
cool." 

After two or three_turns across the room he resumed his seat, and drawing his 
4irtwft«noiearer to that on which Nicholas was seated, said: 

"lam abput to employ you, my dear sir, on a confidential and delicate mission." 

Ai.Youpmight employ many a more able messenger, sir,” said Nicholas, "but a 
move trustworthy or zealous one, I may be bold to say, you could not find." - 

'' Of that I am well assured," returned brother Charles, " well assured. You will 
" give uie credit for thinking so, when I tell you, that the object of this mission is a 
young lady." 

"A young lady, sir!" cried Nicholas, quite trembling for the moment with his 
eagerness to hear more. 
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"A very beautiful young lady,” said Mr, Cheeryble, gravely. 

*' Pray go on, sir,” returned Nicholas. • 

" I am thinking how to do so,” said brother Charles—sadly, as it seemed to his 
young friend, and with an expression allied *o pain. "You accidentally saw a 
young lady in this room one morning, my dear sir, in a fainting fit. Do you * 
rcmembei^ Perhaps you have forgotten-’’ 

" Oh no,” replied Nicholas, hurriedly. " I—remember it very well indeed." 

"She is the lady I speak of,” said brother Charles. Like tflb famous*parrot, 
Nicholas thought a good deal, but was unable to utter a word. 

"She is the daughter,” said Mr. Cheeryble, "of a lady who, when she was a 
beautiful girl herself, and I was very many years younger, I—it seems a strange 
word for me to utter now—I loved very dearly. You will smile, perhaps, to hear a 
gray-headed man talk about such things : you will not offend nje, for when I was 
as young as you, I dare say I should have done the same." 

" I have no^uch inclination, indeed," said Nicholas. 

"My diar .brother Ned,"continued Mr. Cheeryble, "was to have married her 
sister, but she died. She is dead too now, and has been for many years. She 
married—her choice ? agd 1 wish I could add that her after-life was as happy, as 
God knows I ever prayed it might be! ” 

A short silence intervened, which Nicholas made no effort to break. 

" If trial and calamity had fallen as lightly on his head, as in the deepest truth of 
my own heart I ever hoped (for her sake) it would, his life would have been one of 
peace and happiness," said the old gentleman, calmly. " It will be enough to say 
that this was not the case—that she was not happy—that they fell into complicated 
distresses and difficulties—that she came, twelve months before her death, to appeal 
to my old frierftlship ; sadly $ hanged, sadly altered, broken-spirited from suffering 
and ill-usage, and almost broken-hearted. Ho readily availed himself of the money 
which, to give her but one hour's peace of mind, I would have poured out as freely 
as water—nay, often sent her back for more—and yet even while he squandered 
it, he made the very success of these, her applications to me, the groundwork of 
cruel taunts and jeer#, protasting that he knew she thought with bitter remorse of 
the choice she had made, that she had married him from motives of interest and 
vanity (he was a gay young man with great friends about him when she chose him 
for her husband), and venting in short upon her, by every unjust and unkind 
means, the bitterness of that ruin and disappointment which had been brought 
about by his profligacy alone. In those times this young lady fla%a mere child. I 
never saw her again until that morning wh?n you saw her also. But *iny nephew, 
Frank-" 

Nicholas started, and indistinctly apologising fqr thg interruption, begged his 
patron to proceed. 

"My nephew, Frank, I say," resumed Mr. Cheeryble, "encountered her by 
accident, and lost sight of her almdst in a minute afterward^ within two days after 
he returned to England. Her father lay in some secret place to avoid his cmMSutiX-f 
reduced, between sickness and poverty, to the verge of death, and sljp, a child—we 
might almost think, if we-did not know the wisdom of all Heaven's de&e^g^flMP 1 
should have blessed a better man, was steadily braving privation, degradation, and 
everything most terrible to such a young and delicate creature's heart, for the pur¬ 
pose of supporting him. She was attended, sir," said brother Charles, ^in these' 1 
reverses, by one faithful creature, who had been, in old times, a poor kitchen wench 
in the family, who was tlftn their solitary servant, but who might have been, for the 
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truth and fidelity of her heart—who tttlgljt have been— ah i the Wife of Tim Linkin- 
, >vater himself, sir I" 

Pursuing this encomium Upon the poor follower with Such energy and relish as 
4 no words bad describe, brother Charles leant back in his chair, and delivered the 
remainder of his relation with greater composure. 

It was in substance this; That proudly resisting all offers of permanent kid and 
support from her f late moiher’$ friends, because they were made conditional upon 
her quitting the wretched man, her father, who had no friends left, and shrinking 
with instinctive delicacy froth appealing in their behalf to that true and noble heart 
which he hated, hnd had, through its greatest and purest goodness, deeply wtonged 
by misconstruction and ill report, this young girl had struggled alone and unassisted 
to maintain him by the labour of her hands. That through the utmost depths of 
poverty and affliction she had toiled, never turning aside for an instant from her 
task, never wearied by the petulant gloom of a sick man sustained by no consoling 
recollections of the past or hopes of the future; never repining for the comforts she 
had rejected, or bewailing the hard lot she had voluntarily incurred, 'fhat every 
little accomplishment she had acquired in happier days had been piit into Acquisition 
for this purpose, and directed to this one end. That for twd long years, toiling by 
day and often too by night, working at the needle, the pencil, and the pen, ana 
submitting, as a daily governess, to such caprices and indignities OS woiheh (with 
daughters too) too often love to inflict upon their own sex when they serve in such 
capacities, as though in jealousy of the superior intelligence which they are neces¬ 
sitated to employ—indignities, in ninety-nine cases out of every-hundted, heaped 
upon persons immeasurably and incalculably their betters, but outweighing in com¬ 
parison any that the most heartless blackleg would put upon his groom—that for 
two long years, by dint of labouring in all these capacities and wearying hi hone; 
she had not succeeded in the sole aim and object of lye* life, but that, overwhelmed 
by accumulated difficulties and disappointments, she had been compelled to seek 
out her mother's old friend, and, with a bursting heart, to confide Kr him at last. 

" If I had been poor,” said brother Charles, with sparkling eyes; "if I had beed 
pom*, Mr. Nickleby, my dear sir, which thank God I am not, £ would have denied 
myself—of course anybody would under such circumstances—the commonest neces¬ 
saries of life, to help her. As it is, the task is a difficult one. If her father were 
dead, nothing could be easier, for then she^ should* share and cheer the happiest 
home that brother Ned and I could have, as if she were our child or sister. But 
he is still a^iye. Nobody can help him—that has been tried a thousand times; he 
was not abandoned by all without good cause, I know.” 
e " Cannot she be persuaded ro-” Nicholas hesitated when he had got thus far. 

" To leave him ?” said brother Charles. " Who could entreat a child to desert 
her parent? Such entreaties, limited to her seeing him occasionally, have been 
urged upon her—not by me—but always with the same result.” . 

"Is he kind to her ?/*'said Nicholas. " Does 0 he requite her affection ? ” 

•. kindness, considerate self-denying kindness, is not in his nature,” returned 
W(r. Chceryblet " Such kindness as he knows, he regards her with, I believe. The 
hiOu.anm'4 a gentle, loving, confiding creature, and although he wounded her from 
their marriage till her death as cruelly and wantonly as ever man did, she never 
ceased tc> love him. She commended him bn her death-bed to her child’s cans: 
*Her child has never forgotten it, and never wifl.” 

" Have you no influence over him ? " asked Nicholas. ^ 

" I, my dear sir 1 The last man in the world. Such is his jealoUsy and hatted 
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ot me, that if Be .knew his daughter had Opened her heart to me, he would render 
her life miserable ijith his reproaches; although—this is thft inconsistency and selfish* 
hess of his character—although if he knew that every penny she had came from me, 
he would hot relinquish one personal desire that the most reckless expenditure of * 
her scanty stock could gratify." * 

" An utgiatural scoundrel!" said Nicholas, iqj^lgtiaotly. 

" We will use no harsh terms," said brother Charles, in ft gentle voic^; 11 but 
accommodate ourselves to the circumstances in which this young lady is placed. 
Such assistance as I have prevailed upon her to accept, I have been obliged, at her 
own earnest request, to dole out in the smallest portions, lest he, finding how easily 
money was procured, should squander it even more lightly than he is accustomed to 
do. She has come to and fro, to and fro, secretly and by night, to take even this, 
and I cannot bear that things should go on in this way, Mr. fifickleby—I really 
cannot bear it." # 

Then it came out by little and little, how that the twins had been revolving tii 
their good*old heads manifold plans and schemes for helping this young lady in the 
most delicate and considerate way, and so that her father should not suspect the 
source whence the aid'was derived; and how they had at last come to the conclusion 
that the best course would be to make a feint of purchasing her little drawings and 
ornamental work at a high price, and keeping up a constant demand for the same. 
For the furtherance of which end and object it was necessary that somebody should 
represent the dealer in such commodities, and after great deliberation yrey had 
pitched upon Nicholas to support this character. 

" He knows me,” said brother Charles, "and he knows my brother Ned. Neither 
of us would do. Frank is a very good fellow—a very fine fellow—but wc are afraid 
that he might Be a little flighty and thoughtless in such a delicate matter, and that 
he might, perhaps—that he mjght, in short, be too susceptible (for she Is a beautiful 
creature, sir; just what her poor mother was), and failing in love with her before he 
well knew his out mind, carry pain and sorrow into that innocent breast, which w6 
would be the humble instruments of making gradually happy. He took on extra¬ 
ordinary interest in her fortunes when he first happened to encounter her; and we 
gather from the inquiries we have made of him, that it was she in whose behalf ho 
made that turmoil which led to your first acquaintance.” 

Nicholas stammered out that he had before suspected the possibility ot such d. 
thing; and in explanation of its having occurred to him, described when and where 
he had seen the young lady himself. 

" Well, then you see,” continued brother Charles, "that he wouldn’t do. Tim 
Linkinwater is out of the question; for Tim, sir, is such a ertmendous fellow, that 
he could never contain himself, but would go to loggerheads with the father before 
he had been*in the place five minutes. You don't know what Tim is, sir, when he 
is roused by anything that appeals to his feelings very strongly—-then he is terrific, 
sir, is Tim Linkinwater—absolutely tSnific. Now, in you we q»n repose the Strictest 
confidence; in you we have seen—or at least / have seen, and that's the samM&i&f, * 
for there's no difference between me and my brother Ned, except that lie is th e fins 
creature that ever lived, and that there is not, and never will be, anybody 
nil the world—in you we have seen domestic virtues and affections, and delicacy 
of feeling, which exactly qualify you for such an office. And you are the n\gn, sir," 

"The young lady, sir," said Nicholas, who felt so embarrassed that he had no 
small difficulty in saying anything at all—" does—is—is she a party-to this Innocent 
deceit?” 
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"Yes, yes," returned Mr. Chceryble; ,f at least she knows you»eonie from us; 
she does not know, however, but that tire shall dispose of these little productions 
that you'll purchase from time to time; and, perhaps, if you difi it very well (that 
is, very well indeed}, perhaps she might be brought to believe that we—that we 
made a profit of them. Eh ?—Eh ? " 

In this guileless and most kind simplicity, brother Charles was so haj^py, and in 
this possibility of the young lady t&ing led to think that she was under no obligation 
to himf he evidently felt so sanguine and had so much delight, that Nicholas would 
not breathe a doubt upon the subject. 

All this time, however, there hovered upon the Up of his tongue a confession that 
the very same objections which Mr. Cheeryble had stated to the employment of his 
nephew in this commission applied with at least equal force and validity Ao himself, 
and a hundred times had he been upon the point of avowing the real state of bis 
feelings, and entreating to be released from it. But as often, treading upon^thc 
heels of this impulse, came another which urged him to refrain, and to keep his 
secret to his own breast. '‘Why should I,” thought Nicholas, "why should I 
throw difficulties in the way of this benevolent and high-minded design# What if 
I do love and reverence this good and lovely creature—shpuld I not appear a most 
arrogant and shallow coxcomb if I gravely represented that there was any danger 
of her falling in love with me? Besides, have I no confidence in myself? Am I not 
now bound in honour to repress these thoughts? Has not this excellent man a 
right to my best and heartiest services, and should any considerations of self deter 
me front rendering them ? ” 

Asking himself such questions as these, Nicholas mentally answered with great 
emphasis, " No! ” and persuading himself that he was a most conscientious and 
glorious martyr, nobly resolved to do what, if he had examined l*is own heart a 
little more carefully, he would have found he could not resist. Such is the sleight 
of hand by which we juggle with ourselves, and change our very weaknesses into 
stanch and most magnanimous virtues ! ^ 

Mr. Chceryble, being of course wholly unsuspicious that such reflections were 
presenting themselves to his young friend, proceeded to give, him the needful cre¬ 
dentials and directions for his first visit, which was to be made next morning; and 
all preliminaries being arranged, and the strictest secrecy enjoined, Nicholas walked 
home for the night very thoughtfully indeed. 

The place to which Mr. Cheeryble had directed him was a row of mean and not 
over-cleanly hoi*Ge.f, situated within " the Rules " of the King's Bench Prison, and 
not many hundred paces distant from'the obelisk in Saint George’s Fields. The 
Rules are a certain libe«ty adjoining the prison, and comprising some dozen streets 
in which debtors who can„raise money to pay large fees, from which their creditors 
do not derive any benefit, arc permitted to reside by the wise provision! of the same 
enlightened laws which leave the debtor who can .raise no money to starve in jail, 
without the food, clqthing, lodging, or warmtft, which are provided for felons con- 
■M w eft yJ yf the most atrocious crimes that can disgrace humanity. There are many 
pleasant fictions of the law in constant operation, but there is not one so pleasant 
itfally humorous as that which supposes every man to be of equal value in its 
impartial eye, and the benefits of all laws to be equally attainable by all men, without 
the smallest reference to the furniture of their pockets. 

To the row of houses indicated to him by Mr. Charles Cheeryble, Nicholas directed 
hts steps, without much troubling his head with such matters as these; and at this 
row of houses—after traversing a very dirty and dusty suburb, of Which miner 
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theatricals, shellfish, ginger-beer, spring vans, greengrocery, and brokers’ shops, 
appeared to compose th«tnain and mosr prominent features—he at length arrived 
with a palpitatiife heart. There were small gardens In front which, being wholly 
neglected in all other respects, served as little pens for the fust to collect in, until 
the wind came round the corner and blew it down the road. Opening the rickety 
gate wh^h, dangling on its broken hinges before one of these, half admitted and 
half repulsed the visitor, Nicholas knocked at the street door with a faltering hand. 

It was in truth a shabby house outside, with very dim parlouf window ^and very 
small show of blinds, and very dirty muslin curtains, dangling across the lower panes 
on very loose and limp strings. Neither, when the door was opened, did the inside 
appear to belie the outward promise, os there was faded carpeting on the stairs and 
faded oilcloth in the passage; in addition to which discomforts a gentleman Ruler 
was smoking hard in the front parlour {though it was not yet noon), while the lady 
of the house was busily engaged in turpentining the disjointed fragments of a tent- 
bedstead at tfle floor of the back-parlour, as if in preparation for the reception of 
some new lodger who had b^cn fortunate enough to engage it. 

Nicholas had ample time to make these observations while the little boy, who 
went on errands for*th£ lodgers, clattered down the kitchen stairs, and was heard 
to scream, as in sbme remote cellar, for Miss Bray’s sen-ant, who, presently 
ap]>earing and requesting him to follow her, caused him to evince greater symp¬ 
toms of nervousness and disorder than so natural a consequence of his having 
inquired for that young lady would seem calculated to occasion. 

Upstairs he went, however, and into a front room he was shown, And there, 
seated at a little table by the window, on which were drawing materials with which 
she was occupied, sat the beautiful girl who had so engrossed his thoughts, and 
who, surrounded by all thc^iew and strong interest which Nicholas attached to'hcr 
story, seemed now, in his eyes, a thousand limes more beautiful than he bad ever 
yet supposed her. * 

But how thq^graccs and elegancies which she had dispersed about the poorly- 
furnished room went to the heart of Nicholas! Flowers, plains, birds, the harp, 
the old piano who^e notes had sounded so much sweeter in bygone limes—how 
many struggles had it cost her to keep these two last links of that broken chain 
which bound her yet to home l With every slender ornament, the occupation of 
her leisure hours, replete with that graceful charm which lingers in every little 
tasteful work of woman’s hands, how much patient endurance and how many gentle 
affections were entwined 1 He felt as though the smile of Ilc.-A-ci^wcrc on the little 
chamber; as though the beautiful devoti9n of so young and weak a breature, had 
shed a ray of its own on the inanimate things around aiyljnade them beautiful ns ( 
itself; as though the halo with which old painters sun^Sund the bright angels of a 
sinless world played about a being akin in spirit to them, and its light were visibly 
before him. 

And yet Nicholas was in the Rules of the King's Bench Prison! If he had been 
in Italy indeed, and the time had been sunset, and the scene a stately tcrrqgfci*b”t# 
there is one broad sky over all the world, and whether it be blu^or cloudy, the 
same heaven beyond it, so, perhaps, he had no need of compunction 
as he did. 

It is not to be supposed that he took in everything at one glance, for he had ns 
yet been unconscious Of the presence of a sick man propped up with pillows in 
nn easy-chair, who, moving restlessly and impatiently in his seat, attracted his 
attention. 
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He was scarce fifty, perhaps, but so emaciated as to appear ttyucfa oldep Hli 
features presented the remains of a hanSsome countenance, but one in which the 
embers of strong and impetuous passions were easier to be traced than any expression 
which would have redUered a far plainer face much more prepossessing. His looks 
were very haggard, and his limbs and body literally worn to the bone, but there wa£ 
Something of the old fire in the large sunken eye notwithstanding, and it jpetned td 
kindle afresh os lie struck a thick suck, with which he seemed to have supported 
himself fh his seat* impatiently on the floor twice or thrice^ and called his daughter 
by her name. 

41 Madeline, who is this—what does anybody Want here— who told a stranger we 
could be seen ? What is it ? " 

“ I believe-” the young lady began, as she inclined her head With an air of 

some confusion, i^ reply to the salutation of Nicholas. 

44 You always believe,” returned her father, petulantly. 44 What^s it?" * 

By this time Nicholas had recovered sufficient presence of mind tp speak for hint* 
self, so he said (as it had been agreed he should say^lhat he had called about a 
pair of hand-screens, and some painted velvet for an ottoman, both of which were 
required to be of the most elegant design possible, neither Jiifle nor expense being 
of the smallest consideration. He had also to pay for the two drawings, with many 
thanks, and, advancing to the little table, he laid upon it a bank-note, folded in an 
envelope and sealed. 

44 See that the money is right, Madeline," said the father. “Open the paper, 
my dear.* 

44 It's quite right, papa. I'm sure." 

44 Here 1" said Mr. Bray, putting out his hand, and opening ahd shutting his 
bony fingers with irritable impatience.' “ Let me see. What are you talking about, 
Madeline—you're sure—how can you be sure of any such thing—five pounds—well, 
is that right ?’* f 

“Quite," said Madeline, bending over him. She was so busing employed in 
arranging the pillows that Nicholas could not see her face, but as she stooped he 
thought he saw a tear fall. , 

44 Ring the bell, ring the bell," said the sick man, with the same ner#»us eager¬ 
ness, and motioning towards it with such a quivering hand that the bank-note 
rustled in the air. 4 4 Tell her to get it changed—to get me a newspaper—to buy me 
some grapes—another bottle of the wine that I had last week—anci—and—I forget 
half I want just now? but she can go out again. Let her get those first—those first. 
Now, Madeline, my love, quick, quick! e Good God, how slow you are 1" 

„ “He remembers nothing that she wants l" thought Nicholas. Perhaps something 
of what he thought was (^pressed in his countenance, for the sick man turning 
towards him with great asperity, demanded to know if he waited for a receipt. 

41 It is no matter at all," said Nicholas. 

“No matter! what &s you mean, sir?" w&f the tart rejoinder. “ No matter l 
Do^ffufslhink you bring your paltry money here as a favour or a gift; or as a 

matter of busiijess, and in return for value received? I)-n you, sir, because you 

the time and taste which are bestowed upon the goods you deal in, 
do you think you give your money away? Do you know that you Ore talking to a 
gentleman, sir, who at one time could have bought up fifty such men as you and all 
you have} What do you mean?” 

44 I merely mean that as I shall have many dealings witn this lady, if she will 
kindly allow me, I will not trouble her with such forms,” said Nicholas. 
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“Theft l m&t> if you please, that wo'U^iavc as many forms as we can," returned 
the father. " Mg daUghtCr, sir, requires no kihdness from you or anybody else. 
Have the goodness to coniine youT dealings strictly to trade ^pd business, and not 
to travel beyond it. Every petty tradesman is to begin to pity her now, is he? 
Upon my soul l Very pretty. Madeline, my dear, give him a receipt; and mind 
you alwaj* do so." 9 

While she was feigning to write it, and Nicholas was ruminating upon ttjp extra* 
ordinary, but by no means uncommon character thus presented to his observation, 
the invalid, who appeared at times to suffer great bodily pain, sank back in his 
eliair and moaned out a feeble complaint that the girl had been gone an hour, aud 
that everybody conspired to goad him. 

" When," said Nicholas, as he took the piece of paper, "when shall I—call 
again?" * 

This was adgrqgsed to the daughter, but the father answered immediately : 

" When you are requested to call, sir, and not before. Don’t worry and perse¬ 
cute. Madeline, my dear, when is this person to call again ? ” 

" Oh, nftt for a long time—not for three or four weeks—it is not necessary, indeed 
—I can do without,” saM the young lady, with great eagerness. 

"Why, how are we to do without?" urged her father, not speaking above his 
breath. Three or four weeks, Madeline I Three or four weeks! ” 

" Then sooner—sooner, if you please," said the young lady, turning to Nicholas. 
"Three or four weeks 1" muttered the father. "Madeline, what on c^rth—do 
nothing for three or four weeks I" 

" It is a long time, ma’am," said Nicholas. 

" You think so, do you?” retorted the father, angrily. " If I chose to beg, sir, 
and stoop to a£k assistance Atom people I despise, three or four months would not 
be a long time—three or fou^ years would not be a long time. Understand, sir, 
that is if I chose to be dependent; but as I don’t, you may call in a week,” 
Nicholas bowfel low to the young lady and retired, pondering upon Mr. Bray’S 
ideas of independence, and devoutly hoping that there might be few such inde¬ 
pendent spirits as heeningling with the baser clay of humanity. * 

He heavens light footstep above him os he descended the stairs, and looking 
round saw thaf the young lady was standing there, and glancing timidly towards 
him, seented to hqpitaie whether she should call him back or no. The best way of 
Settling the question was to turn back at once, which Nicholas cjjd. 

" I don’t know whether I do right in asking you, sir,” said Madbline, hurriedly, 
"but pray—pray—do not mention to my poor mother's dear friends what has 
passed here to-day. He has suffered much, and is worse jHhfmorning. I beg you, 
sir, as a boon, a favour to myself.” • 

“You have but to hint a wish,” returned Nicholas fervently, "ahd I would 
hazard my life to gratify it.” # 

“ You speak hastily, sir.” * 0 _ 

11 Truly and sincerely," rejoined Nicholas, his lips trembling as he forriffiSTthe 
words, "if ever man spoke truly yet. I am not skilled in disguising my fee litv 
and if I were, I could not hide my heart from you. Dear madam, as I kuoK^P&r 
history, and feel as men and angels must who hear and see such things, I do 
entreat you to believe that I would die to serve you.” « 

The young lady turned away her head, and was plainly weeping. 

" Forgive me,” said Nicholas, with respectful earnestness, " if 1 seem to say too 
much, or to presume Upon the confidence which has been intrusted to me. But I 
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could not leave you as if my interest and sympathy expired with commission of 
the day. I am your faithful servant, numbly devoteefe to you from this hour- 
devoted in strict truth and honour to him who sent me here, ana in pure integrity 
of heart, and dislanf respect for you. If I meant more or less thaii this, I should 
be unworthy his regard, and false to the very nature that prompts the honest words 
I utter." v ^ 

She waved liejr hand, entreating him to be gone, but answered not a word. 
Nicholas could say no more, and silently .withdrew.. And thus ended his first 
interview with Madeline Bray. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

O 

MR. RALPH NICKLEBY HAS SOME CONFIDENTIAL INTERCOURSE WITH 0 ANOTHER 
OLD FRIEND. THEY CONCERT BETWEEN THEM A PROJECT, WHICH PROMISES 
WELL FOR BOTH. 

"There go the three-quarters past 1 ” muttered Newman Noggs, listening to the 
chimes of some neighbouring church, " and my dinner time's two. He does it on 
purpose. He makes a point of it. It's just like him." 

Tt was in his own little den of an office and on the top of his official stool that 
Newman thus soliloquised; and the soliloquy referred, as Newman's grumbling 
soliloquies usually did, to Ralph Nickleby. * 0 

“ I don’t believe he ever had an appetite," said Newman, " except for pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and with them he's as greedy as a wolf. I should like to have 
him compelled to swallow one of every English coin. The peyny would be an 
awkward morsel—but the crown—ha! ha !" 

His good humour being in some degree restored by the vision of Ralph Nickleby 
swallowing perforce a five-shilling piece, Newman slowly brought forth'from his 
desk one of those portable bottles currently known as pocket-pistols, and shaking 
the same close to his ear so as to produce a rippling sound very cool and pleasant 
to listen to, suffered his features to relax, and took a gurgling drink, which relaxed 
them still, more? Replacing the cork he smacked his lips twice or thrice with an 
air of great relish, and, the taste of the liquor having by this time evaporated, 
recurred to his grievamees again. 

" Five minutes to three," growled Newman, " it can't want more by this time ; 
and I had my breakfast at eight o’clock, and such a breakfast! and my right dinner 
time two I And I might have a nice little bit of hot roast meat spoiling at home all 
this time—how docs^f know I haven'tl * Ddh’t go till I come back,' * Don’t go 
lilK’T'mc back, ’ day after day. What do you always go out at my dinner time 
or then—eh j* Don't you know it’s nothing but aggravation—eh ? " 

faords, though uttered in a very loud key, were addressed to nothing but 
empty air. The recital of his wrongs, however, seemed to have the effect of-making 
Newmap Noggs desperate; for he flattened his old hat upon his head, and drawing 
on the everlasting gloves, declared with great vehemence, that come what might, he 
would go to dinner that very minute. 

Carrying this resolution into instant effect, he had advanced as far os the passage. 
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when the sound of the lat^-key in the street door caused him to make a precipitate 
retreat into his ofrn office again. 

" Here he is," growled Newman, " and somebody with htq). Now it'll be * Stop 
till this gentleman's gone.* But I won't—that's flat." 

So saying, Newman slipped into a tall empty closet which opened with two half 
doojs, ana shut himself up; intending to slip dht directly Ralph was safe inside his 
own room. 

" Noggs ! ” cried Ralph. "Where is that fellow?—Noggs!" 

But not a word said Newman. 

“ The dog has gone to his dinner, though I told him not," muttered Ralph, 
looking into the office and pulling out bis watch. " Humph ! You had better 
come in here, Gride. My man’s out, and the sun is hot upon my room. This is 
cool and in the shade, if you don’t mind roughing it.” • 

Not at allf JVfr. Nickleby, oh not at all. All places arc alike to me, sir. Ah l 
very nice indeed. Oh ! very nice ! " 

The pejjpon who made thi^reply was a little okl man of about seventy or seventy- 
five years of age, of. a very lean figure, much bent, and slightly twisted. He wore 
a gray coat with a very narrow collar, an old-fashioned waistcoat of ribbed black 
silk, and such scanty trowsers as displayed his shrunken spindle-shanks in their full 
ugliness. The only articles of display or ornament in his dress, were a steel watch- 
chain to which were attached some large gold seals ; and a black ribbon into which, 
in compliance with an old fashion scarcely ever observed in these days, hi%gray hair 
was gathered behind. His nose and chin were sharp and prominent, his jaws had 
fallen inwards from loss of teeth, his face was shrivelled and yellow, save where the 
cheeks were sneaked with the colour of a dry winter apple ; and where his beard 
had been, there lingered yet^ few gray tufts which seemed, like the ragged eyebrows, 
to denote the badness of the soil from which they sprung. The whole air and 
attitude of the form was one of stealthy cat-like obsequiousness ; the whole ex¬ 
pression of the\acc was concentrated in a wrinkled leer, compounded of cunning, 
lecherousness, slyness, and avarice. 

Suchtjfras old Artfiur Gride, in whose face there was not a writTkle, in whose dress 
there was not one spare foid or plait, but expressed the most covetous and griping 
-penury, and sufficiently indicated his belonging to that class of which Ralph 
Nickleby was a member. Such was old Arthur Gride, as he sat in a low chair 
looking up into the face of Ralph Nickleby, who, lounging upop the tall office stool, 
with his arms upon his knees, looked dowifrinto his,---a match for%im»on whatever 
errand he had come. 

"And how have you been?” said Gride, feigninggr^af interest in Ralph's state * 
of health. •“ I haven't seen you for—oh ! not for-” • 

" Not for a long time," said Ralph, with a peculiar smile, importing that he very 
well knew it was not on a mere visit compliment that his^friend had come. 11 It 
was a narrow chance that you saw me now, for I had only jwt come up to the door 
as you turned the corner." ” 

" I am very lucky," observed Gride. 

“ So men say,” replied Ralph, drily. 

The older money-lender wagged his chin and smiled, but he originated no new 
remark, and they sat for some little time without speaking. Each was locking out 
to take the other at a disadvantage. 

** Come, Gride," said Ralph, at length ; "what’s in the wind to-day? " 

"Aha i you're a bold man, Mr. Nickleby,” cried the other, apparently very much 
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relieved by Ralph’s leading the way to buniness. " Oh d«Ar> dear,"what a bold map 
you are." 1 1 

*« Why, you have q. sleek and slinking way with you that makes me seeps so by 
contrast," returned Ralph. " 1 don't know but that yours jnay answer better, tytt 
I want the patience for it." 

" You were bom a genius, Mr. Nfekleby,” said old Arthur. " Deep, c&ep, degp. 
Ah I" c k> * 

* • Deep enough," retorted Ralph, f * to know that J shall need all the depth I have, 
when men like you begin to compliment. You know I have stood by when you 
fawned and flattered other people, *and I remember pretty well what that always 
led to." 

• 1 Ha, ha, ha 1" rejoined Arthur, rubbing his hands. M So you do, so you do, nq 
doubt. Not a n&n knows it better. Well, it's a pleasant thing now to think that 
you remember old tpres. Oh dear 1” * ' r ** 

" Now then," said Ralph, composedly; "what’s in the wind, I ask again—what 
is it?" * / 

"See that now I" cried the other. “He can’t even keep from business while 
we’re chatting over bygones. Oh dear, dear, what a lftan if is I ” 

" Which of the bygones do you want to revive?" said Ralph, " One of them, 
I know, or you wouldn't talk about them.’* 

“ He suspects even me!" cried old Arthur, holding up jhis hands. f ‘ Even me— 
oh clear, *even me. What a man it isl Ha, ha, hat What a man it is I Mr, 
Nickleby against all the world—there’s nobody like him. A giant among pigmies— 
a giant—a giant!" 

Ralph looked nt the old dog with a quiet smile as he chuckled oq in this strain, 
and Newman Noggs in the closet felt his heart sink jyithm him as the prospect of 
dinner grew fainter and fainter. v 

“ I must humour him though,” cried old Arthur; “he must have his way—a 
wilful man, as the Scotch say—well, well, they're a wise people, the Scotch—he will 
talk about business, and won't give away his time for nothing. He’s very right. 
Time is money—time is money." 

«■ He was one of us who made that saying, I should think,” said Ralph. <» Time 
Is money, and very good money too, to those who reckon interest by it. Time is- 
money! Yes, and time costs money—it’s rather an expensive article to some people 
we could name, or I, forget my trade." 

In rejoinder to this sally, old Arthur vgain raised his hands, again chuckled, and 
again ejaculated, " What a man it is! ” which done, he dragged the low chair a 
little nearer to Ralph's high stool, and looking upwards into his immovable face, said: 

" What would you say t& me, if I was to tell you that I was—that I<wss—going 
to be married ? ’’ 

"I should tell you,’’^replied Ralph, looking ^coldly down upon him, "that for 
some purpose of your® own you told a lie, and that it wasn't the first time and 
wouldnl be the last; that I wasn't surprised and wasn't to be taken jaA 
.. .•"Then I tettyou seriously, that I am," said old Arthur. 

" jSiu I tell you seriously,” rejoined Ralph, " what I told you this minute. Stay. 
Let me look at you. There’s a liquorish devilry in your face—what is this? " 

" I wouldn’t deceive yew, you know,” whined Arthur Chide ; ,} I couldn’tdoU, l 
should be mad to try. I—I—to deceive Mr. Nickleby I The pigmy to impose 
upon the giant* * ask again—he, he, he I—what should you say jo me if I VpSsto 
tell you that I was going to be married?" . ' ' ; 
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“Td some old nag?" s^jjd Ralph. , 

"No, no.” cried Arthur, interrupting him, and rubbing his hands in an ecstasy. 
** Wrong, wrong again. Mr. Nickleby for once at fa tilt—ovg, quite out 1 To a 
young and beautiful girl; fresh, lovely, bewitching, and not nineteen. Dark eyes— 
long eyelashes—ripe and ruddy lips that to look at is to long to kiss—beautiful 
Clustering %air that one's fingers itch to play with—such a waist as might make a 
man clasp the air involuntarily, thinking of twining his arm aboutait—little (get that 
tread so lightly they hardly seem to walk upon the ground—to marry all this, sir,— 

. this—hey, hey l" 

"This is something mord than common drivefling," said Ralph, after listening 
with a curled lip to the old sinner’s raptures. “ The girl’s name > " 

•'Oh- deep, deepl See now how deep that isl" exclaimed old Arthur. "He 
knows I want his help, he knows he can give it me, he knows it nfhst all turn to his 
advantage, he ted! the thing already. Her name—is there nobody within hearing?’* 

■ " Why,#«rho the devil should there be?" retorted Ralph, testily. 

" I didqjt know but that perhaps somebody might be passing up or down the 
stairs/' said Arthur Gride, after looking out At the doOr and carefully re-closing it; 
"or but that your man might have come back and might have been listening outside 
—-Clerks and servants have a trick of listening, and I should have been very uncom¬ 
fortable if Mr. Noggs——" 

*' Curse Mr. Noggs," said Ralph, shaiply, "and go on with what you have to 
...... >* 


" Curse Mr. Noggs, by all means," rejoined old Arthur; "lam sure I have not 
the least objection to that. Her name is——" 

"Well," said Ralph, revered very irritable by old Arthur’s pausing again, 
" what is it?*’ m 

" Madeline Bray." • 

Whatever regions there might have been—and Arthur Gride appeared to have 
anticipated som£—for the mention of this name producing an effect upon Ralph, or 
whatever effect it really did produce upon him, ho permitted non^to manifest itself, 
but calmly repeated the name several times, as if reflecting when and where he had 


heard it before. 

" Dray," said Ralph. " Bray—there was young Bray of—no, he never had a 
daughter." 

"You remember Bray?" rejoined Arthur Gride. • 0 

" No," said Ralph, looking vacantly at Mm. • * 

1* Not Walter Bray I The dashing man, who used his hgnpsome wife so ill?" 

" If you seek to recall any particular dashing man to iny recollection by such a ' 
trait as that;" said Ralph, shrugging his shoulders, " f shall confound him with 
nine-tenths of the dashing men I have ever known." 

" Tut, tut. That Bray who is now in the Rules of the Bench," said old Arthur. 

" You can’t have forgotten Bray. Both of us did business with him. ^v. ho 
owes you money-—■'* , 

" Oh Aim/" rejoined Ralph. "Ay, ay. Now you speak. Ohl I t’f hi* 

Naturally as this was said, it was not said so naturally but that a kindred spirit 
like old Arthur Gride might have discerned a design upon the part of Ralph to lead 
him on to much more explicit statements and explanations than he would have 
Volunteered, Or than Ralph could in all likelihood have obtained by any other 
means. Old Arthur, however, was so intent upon his own designs, that he suffered 
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himself to be ovcr-reached, and had no Suspicion but tfcit his good friend was in 
earnest. t ° ^ 

“I knew you couidn't forget him, when you came to think for a moment," he 3 
said. \ , 

" You were'fight,” answered Ralph. "But old Arthur Gride and matrimony is 
a most anomalous conjunction of w8rds; old Arthur Gride and dark eyes and ey©^ 
lashes, and lips that to look at is to long to kiss^and clustering hair that he wants 
to play with, and waists that he wants to span, and littlfe feet that don't tread upon, 
anything -old Arthur Gride and such things as these is lmdre v mon§ttous sti]}; hut 
old Arthur Gride marrying the daughter of 1 a ruined ‘ dashing mkn ’ in the Rules of 
the Bench, is the most monstrous and incredible of all. Plainly! friend Arthur 
Gride, If you want any help from me in this business (which of coarse you do* or 
you would not betere), speak out, and to the purpose. And, above all, don't talk 
to me of its turning to my advantage, for I know it “must turn to ybufs also, and to 
a good round tune; too, or you would have no finger in such a pie as'this/’ 

There was enough acerbity and sarcasm not only in file matter of Ralph’s speech, 
but in the tone of voice in which he uttered it, and the looks with which he eked* if 
out, to have fired even the ancient usurer's cold blood and flushed even his withered 
cheek. But he gave vent to no demonstration of angefr, contenting himself with 
exclaiming as before: " What a man it is!" and rolling his head from side t6 side, 
as if in unrestrained enjoyment of his freedom and drollery. Clearly observing, 
however,sfrom the expression in Ralph's features, that he had best come to the 
point as speedily as might be, he composed, himself for more serious business, and 
entered upon the pith and marrow of his negotiation. , 

First, he dwelt upon the fact that Madeline Bray was, devoted to the support and 
maintenance, and Was a slave to every wish, of her onjy parent, who had no other 
friend on earth; to which Ralph rejoined that he had‘ heard something of the kind 
before, and that if she had known a little more of the world, she wouldn’t have been 
such a fool. 

Secondly, he enlarged upon the character of her father, arguing, that even taking 
it for granted that he loved her in return with the utmost affection of-which ha was 
capable, yet he loved himself a great deal better; which Ralph said it was qpite 
unnecessary to say anything mdfce about, as that was very natural, and probable 
enough. 

And, thirdly, c old Arthur premised that the girl was a delicate and beautiful 
creature, flnti that he had really a haivkcring to have her for his wife. To this 
Ralph deigned no othgrRejoinder than a harsh smile, and a gkLnce at the shrivelled 
old creature before him, which were, however, sufficiently expressive. " 

" Now," said Gride, “ for the little plan I have in my mind ta bring*this about t 
because I haven't offered myself even to the father yet, I should have told you. * 
But that you have gathered already? Ah I oh*dear, oh dear, what an edged-tool 
you are l" v 

" iion't play with me then,” said Ralph, impatiently. "You know the proverb." 

, W&-&A reply .arrays on the tip of his tongue 1" cried old Arthur, raising his hands 
and e^?B in admiration. " He is always prepared 1 Oh dear, urtiat a blessing to,- 
have such a ready wit* and so much ready money to back it I Them suddenly 
changing'his tone, he wfcnt on: "I have been backwards and forwards to Brfcy's, 
lodgings several times within the last six months. It is just half a year since l first « 
shw this delicate morsel, and, eh deaf, what a ddBcs^e morsel it is h But 
neither hjj$e nor there., I am his detaining creditor ftJTSeventeen hundred pound#. ■ 
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"You $lk as*ifyou wgre the onlydeltubiog creditor," said Rilph, pulling out 
his pocket-book • “ I am another for nine hundred and seventy-Uvc pound., four 
add threepence " , * * m 

'•The only other, Mi^ Nrckleby," said old Arthur, eagerly “ The only other. 
Nobody else went to theVipemp of lodgtng a detainer, trusting to ohr holding lum 
fast enough, 1 wauatlt you* We both.Tell mib the same snaio -oh deal, whit a 
pitfall it was, it grfhiost ruined m^l And lent him oui k money upon bills, wgth only 
one namebfcsides his ojvrf, which fo be sure cvciylxidv supposed to be a good one, 
and was asm^gotfehje- ag fnoncy, bu^wlpch timid o it you know how. Just a» 
we slip tld have come upon lym, lie died*ausolvcnt \h 1 it went very nigh to rum 
me, thht lojW did"’ ** 

“Go oa with,your scheme*,"paid Rilph “ Its of no UoC 1 .using the try’of o u 
trade just now, there's nobody tp he ir us ' * 

*“ Its always* * well to tilk. thit way, returned old Arlhm, with a chuckle, 

“ whothci^ there s anybody io lieai us or not Pr utn. > m ikes *pt rfect, you know. 
Now, if I offei nmelf to Bra£ as In* son-m law, up m one simpk tonduion tint the 
moment l am fast m uued he sb ill be quietly itleascd, ancl h ivc in illowance to hve 
just tolhci side the witA like 1 gcntlcnnn (he can t hve Ion, fot l have asked Ins 
doctor, and he declaie^ that hu> conpUint is one oi the Ucirt uid it i» impossible), 
and if all the advantage s of this condition au piopeily ±>t uc*d and dwelt upon to 
him, do you think he could resist me ? And if he could not resist me do you think 
his dmghur could resist him * Shouldn t I hive her Mis Aitliui Glide—pretty 
Mrs Arthur Glide—a tit-bit^—i dainty chick shouldn t I hivo hci Mrs Arthui 
Glide m a week a month a diy —aty; time I chose to name ? 

“Go on, %ml Rilph, nodding hi* held dclibcritcly, and speaking in a tone 
whose studied coldness presented 1 slnngc conti 1 st to the rapturous squeak to 
which his fuend lnd giadually mounted “ Go on You didn t come here to ask 
me that 

“Oh dear, ho$r \ou talk ’ cmd old Arthur, edging lumsdf do cl still to Rilph. 
“Of couise I didn t- I don t pieti n l* dul • I cunt to ask whit jou would take 
from me, it I ptospcVcd with the fithir, for this debt of yours live shillings 111 the 
pound-sis. and cightpcn.ee -ten shilling*? *1 ttould go as fu as ten for such a 
friend as you, we h ivc alw ays been on such goodtfteftns, but you won t be so hard 
upou mi as that, I know Now, will you? 

“ rheto s something more to be to’il, stid Ralph, ns stony*arjfl uritftovable as 
evei 

“Yes.^yeSf there isi but you wont give me time, rctuyi^d Aithui Glide. “ I 
Want a backer m this matter—one who can talk, apd urge* and press a point, which * 
you can doas no nwn can. I can t do that, foi I am a pooi, timid nervous creature. 
Now* if you get a good composition for this debt, which you long ago gave ftp for 
lost, you 11 stand my fuend, and heljt me Won t you ? ” 

“ There's something more, 1 said Ralph 
M No, no* indeed,’ cried Arthur Gruje 
“ Yes, yes, indeed you yes," said Ralph. 

“Oh 1 ’ returned old Arthur, feigning to be suddenly enlightened!, “YohTnean 
something more, as consents jnysclt apd my intention. Ay, surely, surely. Shall 
I mention that?" A • 

“ I think you had better," lejoined Ralph, dnly. 

? “1 didn t like to troubls ygu #ith that, bdsause I supposed your interest would 
ceasp with your own concern n* the affair,' said Arthur Gride*, “That s kyjd of you 
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to ask. Oh dear, hOw very kind of you£ Why, supposing I hac2 a knowledge of 
some property—some little-property—very little—to winch thisprettyehick was 
entitled; which nobqdy does or can know of at this time, but which her husband 
Could aweep into his pouch, if he knew as, much as,l do, would that account 
for—” ' , 

“ For the whole proceeding, ” rejdEned Ralph, abruptly. 1 ‘ No\y, let rak. turn this 
matter, over, and Consider what I ought to have if 1 should help you to success*” 

" But don’t be hard,” cried old Arthur, raising his hands with an imploring 
gesture, and speaking in a tremulous voice. “ Don’t be toohord upon. n»e. It's a 
very small property, it is indeed, - Say the ten shillings, and we’ll clojje the b&gein. 
It’s more than I ought to give, but you're so kind—shall we say the ten? Do 
now, do.” * 

Ralph took no'notice of these supplications, but sat for three or four minutes In 
a brown study, looking thoughtfully at the person from whorfe they proceeded. 
After sufficient cogitation he broke silence, and it certainly could not be objected 
that he used any needless circumlocution, or failed td speak directly to the 
purpose. ’ „ . * 

" If you married this girl without me,” said Ralph, *' ydu must pay my debt in 
full, because you couldn't set her father free otherwise. It’s plain, then, that I 
must have the whole amount, dear of all deduction or incumbrance,ror I should 
lose from being honoured with your confidence, instead of gaming by it. That’s 
the first Urticle of the treaty. For the second, I shall stipulate that for my trouble 
in negotiation and persuasion, and helping you to this fortune, I have five hundred 
pounds—that’s very little, because you have the ripe lips, and the dustering hair, 
and what not, all to yourself. For the third and last article, I require that you 
execute a bond tp me, this day, binding yourself in th£ payment of these two sums, 
before nooh of the day of your marriage with Miss Madeline Bray. You have told 
, me I can urge and press a point. I press this one, and will take nothing less than 
these terms. Accept them if you like. If not, marry her without »ne if you can. I 
shall still get my $cbt.” 

To all cn treaties, protestations, and offers of compromise bbtween his own pro¬ 
posals and those which Arthur Gride had first suggested, Ralph was deaf as an 
adder. He would enter into*mo further discussion of the subject, anti while old 
Arthur dilated on the enormity^ of his demands and proposed modifications of 
them, approaching by degrees nearer and nearer to the terms he resisted, sat per¬ 
fectly mute; looking with an air of quic abstraction over the entries and papers in^ 
his pocket-book. Fiijdjpg that it was impossible to make any impression,upon his 
stanch friend, Arthur Gride, who had prepared himself for some such result before 
he came, consented with a heavy heart to the proposed treaty, and upon the spot 
filled bp the bond required (Ralph kept such instruments hand$ after exacting the 
condition that Mr. Nckleby should accompany him to Bray's lodgings that very 
hour, and open the Negotiation at once, should circumstances appear auspicious 
and favourable to their designs. ( - 

* of this l* 81 understanding the ^rthygeatfemen wait out together 

sfeoidy^afterwards, and Newman Noggs emerged, bottle in ‘haiti^ from; the cup* 
board, out of the upper door oI which, at the imminent risk of detection, he bad 
more than once thrust his red nose when such parts of the subject wens Tinder 
discussion as interested him most. 

1 have no appetite now#” said iWmap, putting the flask in his.pocket * 
had winner.” V ■. • 
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Having dehVefed this observation in t^very grievous and doleful; tone, Newman, 
reached the door* in one lonjf limp, and came bade again in another. 

" I don’t know who she may be, or what she may be,” hfi said; " but I pity heP 
with all my heart and soul; and ! can't help her, nor can 1 help any of the people 
against whom a hundred tricks—but none so vile as this—are plotted every day 1- 
Well, thft adds to my pain, but not to theiraf The thing is no worse because I 
know it, and it tortures me as well as them. Gride and Nicktekjjh Good pair for 
a curricle— 0 I 1 roguery! roguery 1 roguery I ’’ 

With these reflections, and a very hand knock on the crown of his unfortunate ' 
hot at each repetition of'the last word,- Newman Noggs, whose brain was v n little 
muddled by so much of the contents of the pocket-pistol as had found their way 
there during his recent concealment, went forth to seek such consolation as might 
be derivable'from the beef nnd greens of some cheap eating-housl. 

•Meanwhile th^two plotters had betaken themselves to the same house whither 
Nicholas ^ad repaired for the first time but a few mornings before, and haying 
obtained access to Mr. Bra^.and found hia daughter from home, had, by a train 
of the most masterly approaches that Ralph's utmost skill could frame, at length 
laid open the real object of their visit. 

"There-he sits, Mr. Brfiy,” said Ralph, as the invalid, not yet recovered from his 
surprise, reclined in his chair, looking alternately at him and Arthur Gride. "What 
if he has had the ill fortune to be one puise of your detention in this place—I have 
been another; men must live; you are too much a man of the world tiot to see 


that in its true light. We offer the best reparation in our power. Reparation I 
Here is an offer of marriage, that many a titled father would leap at, for his child. 
Mr.* Arthur Gi$de, with thejbrtunc of a prince. Think what a haul it Isl" 

" My daughter, sir," returqpd Bray, haughtily, “ as / have brought her up, would 
be a rich recompense for th# largest fortune that a man could bestow in exchange 
for her hand." 

“ Precisely wlmt I told you," said the artful Ralph, turning to his friend, old 
Arthur, " Precisely what made me consider the thing so fair and easy. There is 
no obligation on eith*er side. You have mojiey, and Miss Madeline has beauty and 
worth. She has youth, you have money. ..She has not money, you have not youth. 
Tit for tat—quits—a' match of Heaven's-own making 1" * 

" Matches are made in Heaven, they say,” added Arthur Gride, leering hideously 
at the father-in-law he wanted. If we are married, it will b& destiny^ according 
«to that.” " • 

"Then think, Mr*Brayi” said Ralph, hastily substitutingdor this argument con- « 


Siderations more nearly allied to earth. " Think what f stake is involved in tho 

acceptance or rejection of these proposals of my friend-“ 

"How can IhccCpt or reject?” interrupted Mr. Bray, with an irritable conscious¬ 
ness that it really rested withJlim td decide. " It is for my daughter to accept or 
reject; it is for my daughter. You know that.” «■' 

"True,” saids Ralph, emphatically* * but you have stiU the powe^ to advise; |o> 
state the masons for and against; to hint a wish.” * ^ 

"To hint a wish, Sir 1” returned the debtor, proud and mean by turns, anaselfish 
at all times, "lam bar father, am I not ? Why should I hint and beat about the 
bush? Do you suppose, tike her mother's friends and my enemies—a curse upon 
them ali-*that there is anything in what shedms done for me but duty, sir, but 
duty*? Or do you think that; ipy liaving been unfortunate is a sufficient reason why 
our relative positions should ixf changed,' and that she should command and ishduld- 
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obey? Hint a wish, too! Perhaps you think because you see me in this place sad 
scarcely able to leave this chair without assistance, that I some broken-spirited 
dependent creature, without the courage or power to do Wlmt I may think best for 
my own child. Still the power to hint a wish l I hope so 1" 

" Pardon me,” returned Ralph, who thoroughly knew his man, and had taken 
his ground accordingly; " you do n#t hear me out. I was about to say, .that your 
hinting 4k wish—earn hinting a wish—would surely be equivalent to commanding.” 

"Why, of course it would,” retorted Mr. Bray, in an exasperated tone. "If 
you don't happen to have heard of the time, sir, I tell you that there was a time, 
when I carried every point in triumph against her mother's whole family, although 
they had power and wealth on their side—by my will alone.” 

" Still,” rejoined Ralph, as mildly as his nature would allow him, "you have not 
heard me out. Ycftf are a man yet qualified to shine in society, with many years of 
life before you—that is, if you livecTin freer air, and under brighte%skji/es, and chose 
your own companions. Gniety is your element, you have shone in it before. 
Fashion and freedom for you* France, and an annuity that would support you 
there in luxury, would give you a new lease of life—transfer, you to & new ex¬ 
istence. The town rang with your expensive pleasures oncei’ and you could blaze 
upon a new scene again, profiting by experience, and living a little at others' cost, 
instead of letting others live at yours. What is there on the reverse side of the 
picture? What is there? I don't know which is the nearest churchyard, but a 
gravestomP there, wherever it is, and a date—perhaps two years hence, perhaps 
twenty. That's all.” 

Mr. Bray rested his elbow on the arm of his chair, and shaded his face with his 
hand. 

" I speak plainly,” said Ralph, sitting down beside him, "becausel feel strongly. 
It's my interest that you should marry your daughter my friend Gride, because 
^ then he sees me paid—in part, that is. I don’t disguise it. I acknowledge it 
’ r openly. But what interest have you in recommending her to suchtte step ? Keep 
that in view. She,might object, remonstrate, shed tears, talk of his being too old, 
and plead that her life would be rendered miserable. But whafr is it now?" 

Several slight gestures on the part of the invalid, showed that these arguments 
-were no more lost upon him, than the smallest iota of his demeanour was upon 
Ralph. 

*' What is it qowv I say," pursued the wily usurer, " or what has it a chance of 
being? If*yOu died, indeed, the people pou hate would make her happy. But can 
you bear the thought of that ? " 

" No!" returned Bra$ urged by a vindictive impulse he could not repress. 

" I should imagine not, ftideed! ” said Ralph, quietly. " If she profits by any¬ 
body’s death,” this was said in a lower tone, " let it be by her husband's—don't lot 
her have to look back ,to yours, as the event from which to date a happier life. 
Where,* 13 the objection# Let me hear it stated. What is it ? That her suitor is 
at i old man. Why, how often do men of family and fortune, who haven’t your 
- excuse, but h&vc all the means and superfluities of life within their reach—how 
often m they marry their daughters to old men, or (worse still) to young men 
without heads or hearts, to tickle some idle vanity, strengthen some family interest, 
or secured some seat in Parliament 1 Judge for her, sir, judge for her. You niust 
ktiow best, and die will live to thank you.” 

" Hush 1 hush 1 ” cried Mr. Bray, suddenly starting up, and, covering Ralph's 
mouth with his trembling hand. " I hear \ier at the door l ” 
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There \vas*a•gleam of conscience in #hc shame and terror of this hasty action, 
which, in one short mdfnent, tore th£ thin covering of sophistry from the cruel 
design* and kid it bare in all its meanness and heartless deformity. The father fell 
into his chair pale and trembling ; Arthur Gride plucked and fumbled at his hat, 
and durst not raise his eyes from the floor ; even Ralph crouched for the moment 
like a beaten hound, cowed by the presence of one young innocent girl i 

The effect was almost as brief as sudden. Ralph was the first to recov^ himself, 
and observing Madeline's looks of alarm, entreated the poor girl to be composed, 
assuring her that there was no cause for fpar. 

"A sudden spasm," said Ralph, glancing at Mr: Bray. “He is quite well 
now." 

It might have moved a very hard and Worldly heart to see the young and beau-, 
tiful creature, whose certain misery they had been contrivingTflit a minute before, 
throw her armsmbout her father's neck, and pour forth words of tender sympathy 
and love, the sweetest a father's ear can know, or child’s lips form. But Ralph 
looked c&ldly on ; and ArtlfUr Gride, whose blearerheyes gloated only over the out¬ 
ward beRuties, and. were blind to the spirit which reigned within, evinced—a 
fantastic kind of war&th certainly, but not exactly that kind of warmth of feeling 
which the contemplation of virtue usually inspires. 

" Madeline," said her father, gently disengaging himself, “ it was nothing." 

“ But you had that spasm yesterday, and it is terrible to see you in such pain. 
Can I do nothing for you ? " • 

" Nothing just now. Here are two gentlemen, Madeline, one of whom you have 
seen before. She used to say," added Mr. Bray, addressing Arthur Gride, "that 
the sight of vou always inside me worse. That was natural, knowing what she did, 
and only what she did, of # our connection and its results. Well, well. Perhaps 
she may change her mind on that point; girls have leave to change their minds, 
you know. You are very tired, my dear,” ^ 

" I am not.^idced." * 

" Indeed you are. You do too much." 

" I wish I could Bo more." 

" I know you do, but you overtask your strength. This wretched life, my love, 
of daily labour and fatigue, is more than you can bear, I am sure it is. Poor 
Madeline!" 

With these and many more kind words, Mr. Bray drew his Qawghter to him and 
kissed her cheek affectionately. Ralph, hatching him sharply and closely in the 1 
meantime, made his way towards the door, and signed to £kride to follow him. 

" You will communicate with us again? " said Ralph . 14 

” Yes, jps," returned Mr. Bray, hastily thrusting Ins daughter aside. “ In a 
week. Give me a week." 

"One week,” said Ralph, turning to his companion,#"from to-dav. Good 
morning. Miss Madeline, I kiss your hand." 

" We will shake hands, Gride," said Mr. Bray, extending his^as old Arthur 
bowed. "You mean well no doubt. I am bound to say so now. M ^ped yoti 
money, that was not your fault. Madeline, my love—your hand here." 

*' Oh dear! If the young lady would condescend—only the tips of her fingers," 
said Arthur, hesitating and half retreating. * 

' Madeline shrunk involuntarily from the goblin figure, but she placed the tips of 
her fingers In his hand and instantly withdrew them. After ah ineffectual clutch, 
intended to detain and carry them to his lips, old Arthur gave his own fingers a 
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mumbling kiss, and with many amorous distortions of visage, went In pursuit of 
bis friend; who was by .this time in the street*. * * 

“ What d^es he say, «/hat doc^he say -what does the giant say to the pigmy?” 
inquired Arthur Gride, hobbling up to Ralph. 

4 * What does the pigmy say to the giant ? ” rejoined Ralph, elevating his eyebrows 
and looking down upon his question^ *' 

44 He doesn't kn<fw what to say," replied Arthur Gride. 14 He hopes and fears. 
But is she not a dainty morsel ? " 

44 1 have no great taste for beauty,” growled Ralph. 

44 But I have," rejoined Arthur, rubbing his hands. 44 Oh dear! How handsome 
her eyes looked when she was stooping over him—such long lashes—such delicate 
fringe i She—she—looked at me so softj? 

*' Not over-lovinffy, I think ? " said Ralph. “ Did she ? ” 

“No, you think not?" replied old Arthur. 4, #Ut don't youithink it can bS 
brought about—don’t you think it can? " # 

Ralph looked at him with a contemptuous frown, add replied with a sneer, and 
between his teeth: f .* 

" Did you mark his telling her she was tired and did too much, and overtasked 
her strength ? ” 

44 Ay, ay. What of it ? " 

44 When do you think he ever told her that before ? The life is more than she can 
bear. Yes! yes. He’ll change it for her." 

" D'ye think it's done?" inquired old Arthur, peering into his companion’s face 
with half-closed eyes. 

44 1 am sure it’s done," said Ralph. * 44 He is trying to Receive himsejf, even before 
our eyes, already—making believe that he thinks of l^?r good and not his own- 
acting a virtuous part, and so considerate and affectionate, sir, that the daughter 
scarcely knew him. I saw a tear of surprise in her eye. There’ll be a few more 
tears of surprise there before long, though of a different kind. Of? 1 we may wait 
with confidence for this day week.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

f 

BEING FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. VInSbNT CRUMMLES, AND POSITIVELY HIS 

&4ST APPEARANCE OH THIS STAGE. 

• 

It was with a very sad and heavy heart, oppressed by many painfuUfdeas, that 
Nicholas retraced his steps eastward and betook himself to the counting-house of 
Cheeryble Brothers. Whatever the idle hopes he had suffered himself to entertain, 
whatever‘he pleasant Visions which had sprung up in his mind and grouped them-* 
selves round tljje fair Image of Madeline Bray, they were now dispelled, and not a 
^estige^f tB3ir gaiety and brightness remained. 

It would be a poor compliment to Nicholas’s better nature, and one which hqwaa 
very far from deserving, to insinuate that the solution, and such a solution, of .the 
mystery which had seemed to surround Madeline Bray, when he was ignorant even 
of her name, had damped his ardour or cooled the fervour of his admiastion. If 
be bad regarded her before, with such a passion as young men attracted by mere 
beeuly and elegance may entertain, be was now conscious of much deeper and 
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stronger feelinfes* But* reverence for the^ruth and purity of her heart, respect for 
the helplessness $nd loneliness of her situation, sympathy with the trials of one so 
young and fair, and admiration of heT'greatand noble spjj^t, aU seemed to cn!$a 
her far above his reach, and, while they imparted ifew depth and dignity to his love, 
to whisper that it was hopeless. ‘ *> 

“I wil* keep my word, as I have pledged*!* to her/’ said Nicholas, manfully. 
"This is no common trust that I have to discharge, and 1 will perform disc double 
duty that is imposed upon me most scrupulously and strictly, sly secret feelings 
deserve no consideration in such a case as this, and they shall have none." 

Still, there were the secret feelings in existence just the same, and in secret Nicholas 
rather encouraged them than otherwise; reasoning (if he reasoned at all} that there 
they could do no harm to anybody but hin^elf, and that if he kept them to himself 
from a sense of duty, he had, an additional right to entertain himself with them as a 
teward for hi» hfroism. % 

All these thoughts, coupled with what he had seen that morning and the antiti* 
patk>n of*his next visit, rendered him a very dull and abstracted companion; so 
much so,“indeed, ttytf Tim Linkinwater suspected he must have made the mistake 
of a figure somewherdj which was preying upon his mind, and seriously conjured 
him, if such were the case, to make a clean breast and scratch it out, wither than 
have his whole life embittered by the tortures of remorse. 

But in reply to these considerate representations, and many others both from Tim 
and Mr. Frank, Nicholas could only be brought to state that he was nqper merrier 
in his life; and so went on alt day, and so went towards home at night, still turning 
over and over again the same subjects, thinking over and over again the same 
things, and arriving over and over again at the same conclusions. 

In this penSlve, waywarS, and uncertain state, people are apt to lounge and loiter 
without knowing why, to res^i placards on the walls with great attention, and without 
the smallest idea of one word of their contents, and to stare most earnestly through 
shop-windows It things which they don’t see. It was thus that Nicholas found 
himself poring with the utmost interest over a large play-bill hanging outside a 
Minor Theatre which he had to pass on his way home, and leading a list of the 
actors and actresses who had promised to do honour to some approaching benefit, 
with ns much gravity as if it had been a catalogue of the names of those ladies 
and gentlemen who stood highest upon the Book of Fate, and he had been looking 
anxiously for his own. He glanced at the top of the bill, with a smile at his own 
dnlness, as he prepared to resume his jpalk, and there saw announeed, in large 
letters, with a large space between each of them, " Positively the last appearance 
of Mr, Vincent Crummies of Provincial Celebrity 11!" m * • 

" Nonsepse 1" said Nicholas, turning back again, 'Sit can't be." 

But there it was. In one line by itself was an announcement of the first night of 
a new melodrama; in another liije by itself was an announcement of the last six 
nights of an old one; a third line was devoted to the re-eng%gement of the unrivnlied 
African Knife-swallower, who had kindly suffered himself to he prevail® upon to 
forego his country, engagements for one week longer; a fourth linemmiounced that 
Mr, Snittle Timberry, having recovered from his late severe indisposition would 
have the honour of appearing that evening; a fifth line said that there were " Cheers, 
Tears, and Laughter 1" every night; a sixth, that that was positively the last appear¬ 
ance of Mr. Vincent Crummies of Provincial Celebrity. 

" Surely it roust be the same pian,” thought Nicholas. " There can't bn two 
Vincent Oumraleses.” 
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The better to settle this question hie referred to the bill again, anti finding that 
there a Baron in the first pie*e, and that Roberto (hi! son) wry; enacted by one 
Master Crummies, Spaletro |his nephew) by one Master Percy Crummies— 
their appearances—and that, incidental to the piece, whs a characteristic dance 

by the character!; and a castanet J>as seul by the Infant Phenomenon —her last 
appearance—he no longer entertained any doubt; and presenting himself at the 
stage door, and sliding irt a scrap of paper with " Mr. Johnson ” written thereon 
in pencil, was presently conducted by a Robber, with a very large belt and buckle 
round his waist, and very large leather gauntlets on his hands, into the presence of 
his former manager. 

Mr. Crummies was unfeignedly glad to see him, and Starting up from before a 
small dressing-glass, with one very bushy eyebrow stuck on crooked over his left 
eye, and the felloe/ eyebrow and the calf of one of his legs in his hand, embraced 
him cordially; at the same time observing that it wtfuld do Mrs. Qtummles's heaft 
good to bid him good-bye before they went. 

" You were always a favourite of hers. Johnson," saifl Crummies, " always were 
from the first, I was quite easy in my mind about you from th» first day you dined 
with us. One that Mrs. Crummies took a fancy to was sure to turn out right. 
Ah ! Johnson, what a woman that is 1 ” 

"lam sincerely obliged to her for her kindness in this and all other respects,” 
said Nicholas. " But where are you going, that you talk about bidding good-bye?” 

" Haven’t you seen it in the papers?" said Crummies, with some dignity. 

" No," replied Nicholas. 

"I wonder at that,” said the manager. "It was among the varieties. I had 
the paragraph here somewhere—but I don’t know—oh yes, here it is [" 

So saying, Mr. Crummies, after pretending that he thought he must have lost it, 
# produced a square inch of newspaper from the pocket ©f the pantaloons he wore in 
private life (which, together with the plain clothes of several other gentlemen, lay 
scattered about On a kind of dresser in the room) and gave it to Nicholas to read. 

“The talented Vincent Crummies, long favourably known to fame as a country 
manager and actor of no ordinary pretensions, is about to cross the Atlantic on a 
histrionic expedition. Crummies is to be accompanied, we hear, by his lady and 
gifted family. We know no man superior to Crummies in his particular line of 
character, or one who, whether as a public or private individual, could carry with 
him the best wishes of a larger circle of friends. Crummies is certain to succeed.” 
r "Here’s another bit," said Mr. Crunches, handing over a still smaller scrap. 
" This is from the notices to correspondents, this one." 
r Nicholas read it aloud.* * Philo Dramaticus.—Crummies, the country manager 
and actor, cannot be more than forty-three or forty-four years of age. Crummies is 
nqt a Prussian, having been born at Chelseat* Humph !" said Nicholas, " that's 
an odd paragraph.” , 

"Veryjj’ returned Commies, scratching the side of his nose, and looking at 
Nicholas with an assumption of great unconcern, " I can’t think who puts these 
thihgsin. ^jhtln’t." 

Still he aping his eye on Nicholas, Mr. Crummies shook his head twice or thrice 
With profound gravity, and remarking that he could not for the life of him imagine 
how the newspapers found out the things they did, folded up the extracts and put 
them in his pocket again,* 

,J I am astonished to hear this news," said Nicholas. " Going to AmSrifea I 
Vou had no such thing in contemplation when I was with you." x,’ 
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*'No,"replied Crummies, "I hadn't^hem Hie fact is that Mrs Crummies— 
most extraordinary womdh, Johnson ‘-here he Hfroke off and whispered something 
in his ear. ‘ . ^ 

"Oh I" said Nicholas, smiling, “The prospect of an addition tQ your 
family?" ' 

"The*seventh addition, Johnson,” returned Mr. Crummiest, solemnly. "I 
thought such a child as the Phenomenon must have heOR a closer; but it seems vro 
are to have another. She is a very remarkable woman." 

" I congratulate you," said Nicholas, " and I hope this may prove a pheno¬ 
menon too." 

" Why, it*s pretty sure to be something uncommon, I suppose,” rejoined 
Mr. Crummies. “The talent of the other three is principally in combat and 
serious pantomime. I should like this one to have a turn for ^avenile ttagedy ; I 
Understand tl^py^vant something of that sort m America veiy much. However, we 
must take it as it comes. Perhaps it may have a genius for the tighl-iope. It may 
have any Sort of genius, in short, if it takes after its mother, Johnson, for she is an 
universal genius ; but, whatever its genius is, that genius shall he developed.” 

Expressing himseu lifter these terms, Mr. Crummies put on his other eyebrow, 
and the calves of his legs, and then put on Ins legs, which «rere of a yellowish 
flesh-colour, and rather soiled about the knees, from frequent going down upon 
those joints, in curses, prayers, last struggles, and other strong passages. 

While the cx-manager completed his toilet lie informed Nicholas that as he 
should have a fair start m Amctica, from the proceeds of .1 tolerably good engage¬ 
ment which he had been foitunatc enough to obtain, and as he and Mrs. Crummies 
could scarcely hope to act for ever—not being immortal, except in the bicath of 
Fame and in It figurative &nse— he had made up his mind to settb there perma¬ 
nently, xn the hope of acquii^ig some land of his own which would support them g. 
in their old age, and which they coulcl aftcnyxrtls liequeath to their children, 
Nicholas, having highly commended this resolution, Mr. Crummies went on to 
imjKirt such fuither intelligence ldative to their mutual friends as he thought 
might prove interesting ; informing Nicholas, among other* things, that Miss 
Snevelhcci was happily maiued to an affluent young wax-chandler who had supplied 
the theatre with candles, and that Mr. Lillyvick didn’t dare say his soul was Ins own, 
such was the tyrannical sway of Mrs. Lillyvick, who reigned paramount and 
supreme. . # 

Nicholas responded to this confidence <39 the part of Mr. Crummies, ty confiding 0 
to him his own name, situation, and prospects, and informing him in as few 
general words as he could, of the circumstances whiflf had led to their first* 
acquaintance. After congratulating him with groat h*irtiness on the improved 
state of hi^fortuncs, Mr. Crummies gave him to understand that nest morning he 
and his were to start for LivcrpoqJ, where the vessel la> winch was to carry them 
from the shores of England, and that if Nicholas wisheebto take a las^adieu of 
Mrs. Crummies, he must repair with him that night to a farewell supper, given in 
honour of the family at a neighbouring tavern; at which Mr. Sitt^ Timberry 
would preside, while the honours of the vice-choir -would bo sustaine^xy the 
African Swallower. 

The room being by this time very warm and somewhat crowded, in consequence 
of the influx of four gentlemen, who had just killed each other in the pieca.under 
representation, Nicholas accepted the invitation, and promised return at the con¬ 
clusion of the performances; prefenring the cool air and twilight out of doors to the 
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mingled perfume of gas, orange-peel,,<tod^unpowder, which pervaded the hot and 
glaring theatre. * * # 

He availed hfanspif p£'ihis interval to buy a silver snuff-box—the best his funds 
would affbrd-**as a token of-remembrapee for Mr. Crummies, and having purchased 
beside? a pair of earrings for Mrs. Crummies, a necklace for the Phenomenon, and 
a flaming shirt-pin for each of the goung gentlemen, he refreshed himsfjf with a 
walk, and returning a lit A after the appointed time, found the lights out, the 
theatre empty, the curtain raised for the night, and Mr. Crummies walking up 
and down the stage expecting his arrival. 

“Timberry won't be long," said Mr. Crummies. “ He played the audience out 
to-night. He does a faithful black in the last piece, and it takes him a little longer 
to wash himself." 

" A very unpleatfEnt line of character, I should think? " said Nicholas. 

“ No, 1 don't know," replied Mr. Crummies ; “ it comes off ea^Uj^ enough, and 
there's only the face and neck. We had a first-tragedy man in our company once, 
who, when he played Othello, used to black himself alk over. But thatVfeeJfng a 
part and going into it as if you meant it; it isn’t usual—more's the pity.'V 
Mr. Snittle Timberry now appeared, arm-in-arm with the Affioan Swallower, and, 
being introduced tovNicholas, raised his hat half-a-foot, and said he was proud to 
know him. The Swallower said the same, and looked and spoke remarkably like 
an Irishman. 

“ I see by the bills that you have been ill, sir," said Nicholas to Mr. Timberry. 
“ I hope you are none the worse for your exertions to-night?" 

Mr. Timberry in reply, shook his head with a gloomy air, tapped his chest several 
times with great significancy, and drawing his cloak more closely about him, said, 
“ But no matter—no matter. Cornel" * 

It is observable that when people upon the stage in any strait involving the 
very last extremity of weakness gpd exhaustion, they invariably perform feats of 
strength requiring great ingenuity and muscular power. Thus, abounded prince 
or bandit-chief, who is bleeding to death and too faint to move, except to the softest 
music (and then only upon his hands and knees), shall be seen to approach a cottage 
door for aid, in such a scries of writhings and tw&tings, and with such curlings up 
of the legs, and such rollings over and over, and such gettings up qpd tumblings 
down again, as could never be achieved save by a very strong man skilled in posture- 
making. And so, natural did this sort of performance come to Mr. Snittle Timberry, 
that on thfeir way out of the theatre aryl towards the tavern where the supper.was 
to be holden, he testiged the severity of his recent indisposition and its wasting 
effects upon the nevvou^system, by a series of gymnastic performances, which were 


the admiration of all witnesses. 

“Why this is indeed a joy I had not looked fori" said Mrs. Cruiftmles, when 
Nicholas was presented 

« No^J,” replied Nr.holas. “ It is by a mere chance that I have thisapportunHy 
of seeing'you, although I would have made a great exertion to have availed myself 
o? it."' * t* 

“Hfcui is one whom you know," said Mrs. Crummies, thrusting forward the 
Phenomenon in a blue gauze frock, extensively flounced, and trousers of the same } 
"and here another—and another," presenting the Master Crummleses. ‘‘And 
how is your friend, the faithful Digby ? " 

“Digby 1 " sah^Nicholas, forgetting at the instant that this had been Strike's 
theatrlmd “ Ob yes. He’s qulte-'-what am I saying ?—he is ’fery far from welL” 
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" How! ” exclaimed Mrs. Cnjpimles, wijh (Nragic recoil. 

- " 1 fear/' said ^Nicholas* shaking his head, and making an attempt to smile, 
"that your better-half would be more struck with him nowtjhpn eve*," 

"What mean you?” rejoined Mrs. Crummies, in her moA popular manner. 
" Whence comes this altered tone ? " ‘ 

" t meag that a dastardly enemy of mine has struck at me .through him, and that 
while he thinks to torture me, he inflicts on him such agonies of t^pror and suspense 

, as-You will excuse me, I am sure," said Nicholas, checking himself. *" I should 

never speak of this, and never do, except to those who know the facts, but for a 
moment I forgot myself." 

With this hasty apology Nicholas stooped down to salute the Phenomenon, and 
changed the subject; inwardly cursing his precipitation, and very much wondering 
what Mrs. Crummies must thiuk of so sudden an explosion. *# 

That lady segmgd to think very little about it, for the supper being by this time 
on table, she gave her hand to Nicholas and repaired witlfa stately step to the left 
hand of Mr. Snittle Timberry. Nicholas had the honour to support her, and Mr, 
Crummies tons placc^upon the chairman’s right; the Phenomenon and the Master 
Crummleses sustained the vice. 

The company amounted in number to some twenty-five or thirty, being composed 
of suclv members of the theatrical profession, then engaged or disengaged in 
London, as were numbered among the most intimate friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Crummies. The ladies and gentlemen were pretty equally balanced; the*expenses 
of the entertainment being defrayed by the latter, each of whom had the privilege 
of inviting one of the former as his guest. 

It was upon the whole a very distinguished party, for independently of the lesser 
theatrical lights who clustered on this occasion round Mr. flnittle Timberry, there 
was a literary gentleman present who had dramatised in his time, two hundred and 
forty-seven novels, as fast as they had come out—some of them fester than they had 
come out—and rtas a literary gentleman in consequence. 

This gentlemansat on the left hand of Nicholas, to whom he was introduced by 
his friend the African*Swallower, from the bottom of the table, w?th a high eulogium 
upon his feme and reputation. 

"1 am happy to know a gentleman of such great distinction," said Nicholas, 
politely. 

"Sir," replied the wit, "you’re very welcome, I’m sure. Thg honour is reci¬ 
procal, sir, as I usually say when I dramatise a book. Did you ever hear £f definition 
of fame, sir?" • a 

" I have heard several," replied Nicholas, with a smile.* What is yours?" * 
* " When Ldramatise a book, sir," said the literary gentleman, " that's fame—for 
Us author. 

" Oh, indeed i ’’ rejoined Nicholas. 

" That’s feme, sir,” said the literary gentleman, 

" So Richard Turpin, Tom King, and Jerry Abershaw, have handed down to 
feme the names of those on whom they committed their most impudAuobbCries/'’ 
said Nicholas. 

" I don’t know anything about that, sir." answered the Uterary gentleman, 
"Shakspeare dramatised stories which had previously appeared in print, it is 
true," observed Nicholas, • 

" Meaning Pill, dr?" said the literary gentleman. f So h^gdid, Bill was an 
adapter, certainly, so he was—andvWy well he adapted too——Considering.” 
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" I was about to say/! rejoined Nich^as, " that Shakspeare derived some of his 
plots from old tales and legends in general circulation'; but it tseems to me, that 
some of the gentleijifn of your craft at the present day, have shot very far beyond 
him-■” ; 

,r Ybu’re quite right, sir,” intermpted the literaryjgentleman, leaning bade in his 
chair and exercising his toothpick.* " Human intellect, sir, has progressed since his 
time—is progressing—will progress-” 

"Shot beyond him, I mean/' resumed Nicholas, "in quite another respect,,for, 
whereas he brought within the magic circle of his genius, traditions peculiarly 
adapted for his purpose, and turned familiar things into constellations which should 
enlighten the'world for ages, you drag within the magic circle of your dulness, sub¬ 
jects not at all adapted to the purposes of the stage, and debase as he exalted. For 
instance, you take the uncompleted books of living authors, fresh from their hands, 
wet from the press, cut, hack, and carve them to the powers and capacities of your 
actors, and the capability of your theatres, finish unfinished works, hastily and 
crudely vamp up ideas not yet worked out by theiP original projector but which , 
have doubtless cost him many thoughtful days and sleepless nights ; by a com¬ 
parison of incidents and dialogue, down to the very last w8rd he may have written 
A fortnight before, do your utmost to anticipate his plot—all this without his per¬ 
mission, and against his will; and then, to crown the whole proceedings publish in 
some mean pamphlet, an unmeaning farrago of garbled extracts from his work, to 
which yoa put your name as author, with the honourable distinction annexed, of 
having perpetrated a hundred other outrages of the same description. Now, show 
me the distinction between such pilfering as this, and picking a man’s pocket 
in the street: unless, indeed, it be, that the legislature has a regard for pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and lcqves men’s brains, except when they arc knocked out by 
violence, to take care of themselves.” £ 

" Men must live, sir," said the literary gentleman, shrugging his shoulders. 

"That would be an equally fair plea in both cases,” replied Nicholas; "but if 
you put it upon that ground, 1 have nothing more to say, than, that if I were 
a writer of books, ‘and you a thirsty dramatist, I would rather pay your tavern score 
for six months—large as it might be—than have a niche in the Temple of Fame 
with you for the humblest comer of my pedestal, through six hundred generations.” 

The conversation threatened to take a somewhat angry tone when it had arrived 
thus far, but M$. Crummies opportunely interposed to prevent its leading to any 
violent otithreak, by making some inquiries of the literary gentleman relative to the 
plots of tlife six new pieces which he had written by contract to introduce the 
African Knife-Swallowfei* in his various unrivalled performances., This speedily 
engaged him in an animated conversation with that lady, in the interest of which, • 
„all recollection of his recent discussion with Nicholas very quickly evaporated. 

The board being now dear of the more substantial articles of food, and punch, 
wine, and spirits being) placed upon it and handed about, the guests, who had been 
previously conversing in little groups of three or four, gradually fell off into a dead 
silence, wh£l?f.he majority of those present, glanced from time to time at Mr.’Snittte 
Tlmbfekv/, and the bolder spirits did not even hesitate to strike the table with their 
knuckles, and plainly intimate their expectations, by uttering such encourage men ts 
as " Now, Tim,” "Wake up, Mr. Chairman," "All charged, sir, and waiting for a 
toast/' and so forth. , 

To these remo^trances, Mr. Timberry deigned no other rejoinder thap striking 
his chest and gasping for breath, and giving many other indications Of being still 
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the victim of m&isposition—for a man' iftust not make himself too cheap either 
on the stage or while Mr. Crummies, who knew full well that he would 
be the subject of the forthcoming toast, sat gracefully in Ms chair with his arm 
thrown carelessly over the back, and now and then lifted his glass to his mouth 
and drank a little punch, with the same air with which he was accustomed' 
to take hfhg draughts of nothing, out of tllfe pasteboard goblets in banquet 
scenes. 

At length Mr. Snittle Timberry rose in the most approved attitude, with one 
hand in the breast of liis waistcoat and the other on the nearest snuff-box, and 
having been received with great enthusiasm, proposed, with abundance of quota¬ 
tions, his friend Mr. Vincent Crummies : ending a pretty long speech by* extending his 
right hand on one side and his left on the other, and severally calling upon Mr. and 
Mrs. Crummies to grasp the same. • This done, Mr. Vincent <?Ammles returned 
thanks, and tbftt tone, the African Swallower proposed Mrs. Vincent Crummies, in 
affecting tepns. Then were heard loud moans and sobs from Mrs. Crummies and 
the ladies, Respite of which tfiat heroic woman insisted upon returning thanks her¬ 
self, which she did, in a manner and in a speech which has never been surpassed 
and seldom equalled. It then became the duty of Mr. Snittle Timberry to give the 
young Crummleses, which he did; after which Mr. Vincent Crummies, as their 
father, addressed the company in a supplementary speech, enlarging on their 
virtues, amiabilities, and excellences, and wishing that they were the sons and 
daughter of every lady and gentleman present. These solemnities haring been 
succeeded by a decent interval, enlivened by musical and other entertainments, 
Mr. Crummies proposed that ornament of the profession, Mr. Snittle Timberry; 
and at a little Igtcr period o£ the evening, the health of that other ornament of the 
profession, the African Swallmvcr—his very clear friend, if he would allow him to 
call him so; which liberty (were being no particular reason why he should not 
allow it) the African Swallower graciously permitted. The literary gentleman was 
then about to be%ntnk, but it being discovered that he had been drunk for some 
time in another acceptation of the term, and was then asleep on the stairs, the 
intention was abandoned, and the honour transferred to the ladies. Finally, after a 
very long sitting, Mr. Snittle Timberry vacated the chair, and the company with 
many adieus and embraces dispersed. 

Nicholas waited to the last to give his little presents. When he had said good¬ 
bye all round and came to Mr. Crummies, he could not but mjjrk the difference 
between their present separation and theirfuarting at Portsmouth. Not ft jot of his 
theatrical manner remained; he put out his hand with an^ir which 1 , if he could 
have summoned it at will, would have made him the best *dtor of his day in homely • 
parts, andyfhen Nicholas shook it with the warmth Mb honestly felt, appeared 
thoroughly melted. 

"We were a very happy little company, Johnson," said pyor Crummies. “ You 
and I never had a word. I shall be very glad to-morrow nwrning to thit^c that I 
saw you again, but now I almost wish you hadn’t come.” 

Nicholas was about to return a cheerful reply, when he was greater ^jsconcertSd 
by the sudden apparition of Mrs. Grudden, who it seemed had declined «*ittend 
the supper in order that she might rise earlier in the morning, and who now burst 
out of an adjoining bedroom, habited in very extraordinary, white robes : and 
throwing her arms about his neck, hugged him with great affection. * 

'• What l , Are you going too,?” said Nicholas, submitting with as good a grace 
as if she had been the finest young Creature in the world. 
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- "Going ?*’ returned Mrs, Grtidden. ‘ < Lord ha' mercy^ what do* yott think they’d' 


Nicholas submitted wo another hug with even a better grace than before, if that 
were possible, and waving his hat as cheerfully ah he could, took farewell of the 
Vincent Crummlescs. 

» 5 .w. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

■ *■ 

CHRONICLES Tft£FURTHER PROCEEDINGS OP THE NICKLEBY FAMILY, AND THE 

Sequel of the adventure of the gentleman In the small-clothes; 

6 • 4 

* > 

While Nicholas, absorbed in the one engrossing subject of interest which; had 
„ recently opened upon him, occupied his leisure hours with thoughts [ Madeline 
Bray, and, in execution of the commissions which the anxiety-of Brother Charles in 
- her behalf imposed upon him, saw her again and again, and each time with greater 
danger to his peace of mind and a mere weakening effect upon the lofty resolutions 
he had formed, Mrs. Niekleby and Kate continued to live in ‘ peace and quiet, 
agitated by no other cares than those which were connected with certain harassing 
proceedings taken by Mr. Snawley for the recovery of his son, and their anxiety for 
Smike himself, whose health, long upon the wane, began to be so much ^fleeted by 
apprehension and uncertainty as sometimes to occasion both them and Nicholas 
considerable uneasiness and even alarm. f , 

It was no complaint orjtnurrgtur on the part ofythe poor fellow himself that 
thus disturbed them. Ever eager to be employed in Such light services as he could 
render, and always anxious t® repay his benefactors with cheerful and happy lpoks, 
less friendly eyes might have seen in him no cause for any misgiving. But there 
were times—and often too—when the sunken eye was tod bright, the hollow cheek 
, too flushed, the breath too.thick and heavy in its course, the frame too feeble and 
exhausted to-escape their regard and notice. 

There is a dread disease which so prepares*its victim, as it were, for death; 
which so refines it of itscrosser aspect* and throws arouncTfaniiliar looks unearthly 
indicationibf th* coming change—a dread disease, in which the struggle between 
* sofil and tt&dy is so gradual, quiet, and Ifclenm, and the result so sure, that day by 
day, and grain by grai* t the mortal part wastes and Withers away, so that the spirit 
grows ligh t and. sanguine with its lightening load, and feeling immortality at hand, 
deems it but a new term of mortal life—a disease in which death qpd life are' 
so strangely blended, that death takes the glow and hue of life, and life the gaunt 
and grisly form of death—a disease which medicine never cured, wealth warded oft 
or poverty could boait exemption from—.which Sometimes moves in giant strides, 
apd sometimes at a tardy sluggish pace,’hut, slow or quick, it ever suTe and 
certain., % ^ \ ‘ . i 

It waV*with some faipt'reference in his own mind to this disorder, though ho 
Would by no means admit it, even to hhtuelf, that Nicholas had Alxetify earriedliis 
faithful dbmpanion to'a physician of gfteat repute. There was no cause, foe 
Immediate alarm, ‘he Said. There were no*,,present- symptoms Which: fedukf> be 
V deemed conclusive*. The constitution had been greatly triad and injured in chUd- 
, hood, but still it might not be—arid that was aH* + ^ w 
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But be seemed? to grcwno worse, and 4s. it was. not difficult to find. a. reason' for 
, these symptoms «l iUnesf m the shock' and agitation he had recently undergone, 
Nicholas comforted himself with the’hopc that his poor frietxj would aron recover. 
This hope his motherand sister shared with him ; and as the object of their joint , 
solicitude seemed to have no uneasiness or despondency for himself, but each day 
:answered*with a quiet smile that he felt beltdi than he had npon the day before, 

.. their fears abated, arid the general happiness was by degrees reared. 

Many and many a time in after y^ars did Nicholas look bads to this period of his 
life, and tread again the humble quiet homely scenes that rose up as of old before 
him. Many ahd many a time, ’in the twilight of a sunmiSr evening, or beside the 
flickering winter's fire—but not so often or so sadly then—-would his thoughts 
wander bade to these old days,' and dwelt with a pleasant sorrow upon every slight 
remembrance which they brought crowding home. The little if om in which they 
Iftd so often sat tong after it was dark, figuring such happy futures—^Rate’s cheerful 
voice and merry laugh ; ’and how,.if she were from home they used to sit and watch 
for her return, scarcely breaking silence but to say how dull it seemed without her 
—the glee with which poor ’Smike would start from the darkened corner where be. 
used to sjt, and hurry td admit her, and the tears they often saw upon his face, half 
wondering to see them too, and he so pleased qpd happy——very little incident, and 
even slight .words and looks of those old days, little heeded then, but well re¬ 
membered when busy cares and trials were quite forgot, came fresh and thick before 
him many and many a time, and rustling above the dusty growth of years, came 
back green boughs of yesterday. ' 

But there were other persons associated with these recollections, and many 
changes came^bout before^hey had being—a necessary reflection for the purposes 
of these adventures, which at^nce subside into their accustomed train, and shunning 
nil flighty anticipations or wayward wanderings, pursue their steady and decorous 


course. 

If the Brothei! CheCryble, as they found Nicholas worthy of trust and confidence 
bestowed upon him everyday some new.and substantial mark of kindness, they 
were not less mindful of those who depended on him. Various little presents to 
Mrs. Nickleby— always of the very things-they most required—tended in no slight 
degree to the improvement and embellishment of the cottage. Kate’s little store of 

trinkets became quite dazzling ; and for company-1. If Brother Charles and 

Brother Ned failed to .look in for at least a few minutes* every^Sundfcy, or on© 
evening in the week, there was Mr. Tim Irinkinwater {who had never made half-¬ 
dozen other acquaintances in all his life, and who took gqph delight in his new 
friends as no words can express) constantly coming and^oing in his eveniug walks ^ 
and stopping to rest; while Mr. Frank Cheeryble happened, by some strange con- 
jtinction ot circumstances, to be passing the door on some business or other at least 
three nights in fhq week. • \ 

" He is the most attentive young, man / ever saw,* Kate,’•said Mrs. Nigjkleby to 
her daughter, one evening when this last-nained gentleman had been the subject of 
the worthy lady’s eUlogium for some time, and Kate had sat perfectljlsj^nt. 

" Attentive, mamma 1" rejoined Kate. ^ * 

Bless my heart, Kate I ’* cried Mrs, .Nickleby, with J&r wonted suddenness, 

“ what- a Colour you have got; why, you're quite flushed 1" • 

VOh, mamma 1 what strange things you fency." ** * 

/“ It wasn't fancy, Kate/ ray dear; I'm certain of that," returned her mother. 

“ However, it 1 ! gone now, at auyrate, so it don't much matter whether it was or 
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not. What was it we were talking abott ? Oh 1 Mr. Frank. I never saw such 
attention in my life, never.” * c 

" Surely you are qpt serious,” returned Kate, colouring again; and this time 
beyond ah dispute. * * 

“Not serious 1” returned Mrs. Nickleby; “why shouldn’t I be serious? I’m 
sure I never was move serious. I wW say that his politeness and attention to me is 
one of the most becoming, gratifying, pleasant things I have seen for a very long 
time. You don't often meet with such behaviour in young men, and it strikes one 
more when one docs meet with it.” 

“Oh 1 attention to you, mamma," rejpined Kate quickly—"oh yes.” 

“ Dear me, Kate," retorted Mrs. Nickleby, “what an extraordinary girl you are. 
Was it likely I should bo talking of his attention to anybody else ? I declare I'm 
quite sorry to thinft he should be in love with 9 German lady, that I am." 

“lie said very positively that it was no such thing, mamma, c returned Kate. 
“ Don’t you remember his saying so that very first night he came here? Besides," 
she added, in a more gentle tone, “why should w^be sorry if it is 'the case? 
What is it to us, mamma ? ” ^ 

“Nothing to us, Kate, perhaps," said Mrs. Nickleby emphatically ; “ but some¬ 
thing to vie, I confess. I like English j>eople to be thorough English people, and 
not half English and half I don’t know wliat. I shall tell him point-blank next time 
he comes, that I wish he would marry one of his own countrywomen ; and see what 
he says t« that." 

“ Pray don’t think of such a thing, mamma,” returned Kate hastily ; “ not for the 
world. Consider—how very-" 

“Well, my dear, how very what?" said Mrs. Nickleby, opening her eyes in 
great astonishment. c 

Before Kate had returned nny reply, a queer little trouble knock announced that 
Miss Da Crccvy had called to see them ; and when Miss Ia Creevy presented her¬ 
self, Mrs. Nickleby, though strongly disposed to be argumentativer.on the previous 
question, forgot all about it in a gush of supposes about the coach she had .coma 
by ; supposing that the man who drove must have been cither the man in the shirt¬ 
sleeves or the man with the black eye; that whoever he was, he hadn't found that 
parasol she left inside last week; that no doubt they had stopped a long while at 
the Half-way House coming down ; or that perhaps being full, they had come 
straight cm; atjd lastly, that they surely must have passed Nicholas on the 
road. • c 

“ I saw nothing of Mm," answered Miss La Creevy; “but I saw that dear old 
’■’soul Mr. Linkinwater. « 

“ Taking his evening walk, and coming on to rest here, before he turns back to 
the City, I’ll be bound I" said Mrs. Nickleby. 

“I should think hq was," returned Miss Creevy; “especially as young 
Mr. Cheeryble was witto him." 

“Surely that is no reason why Mr. Linkinwater should be coming here," scud 
itate. f 

“ Wftj! T think it is, my dear,” said Miss La Creevy. “ For a young man, 
Mr. Frank is not a very great walker; and I observe that he generally falls tired, 
and requires a good long rest, when be has come as far as this. But where is my. 
frienefc?” said the little woman, looking about, after having glanced slyly at Kate. 
“ He has not been run away with again, has he?” 

“Ah! where is Mr. Smikc ?" said Mrs, Nickleby; “he was here this instant*" 



SOMETHING WRONG WITH SMINE. 

Upon further inquiry, it turned out, to fhe good lady's unbounded astonishment, 
that Smike had, 4 hat moiftent, gone upstairs to bed. 

"Well now," said Mrs. Nickleby, "be is the strangest creature] Last Tuesday 
—was it Tuesday? Yes, to be sure it was; you recollect, Kate, my dear, the very 
last time young Mr. Cheeryble was here—last Tuesday night he went off in just the 
same strqpge way, at the very moment the kratek came to the door.. It cannot be 
that he don’t like company, because he is always fond of pcojjJe who are fond of 
Nicholas, and I am sure young Mr. Cheeryble is. And the strangest thing is, that he 
does not go to bed; therefore it cannot be because he is tired. I know he doesn't go 
to bed, because my room is the next one, and when I went upstairs last Tuesday, 
hours after him, I found that he had not even taken his shoes off; and he had 
no candle, so he must have sat moping in the dark all the time. Now, upon 
my word," said Mrs. Nickleby, "when I come to think of it,#that’s very extra¬ 
ordinary!" # # * 

As the hearers did not echo this sentiment, but remained profoundly silent, either 
as not knowing what to say, or as being unwilling to interrupt, Mrs. Nickleby 
pursued the thread of her discourse after her own fashion. 

"I hope," said ttiaUlady, "that this unaccountable conduct may not be the 
beginning of his taking to his bed and living there all his life, like the Thirsty 
' Woman of Tutbury, or the Cock Lane Ghost, or some of those extraordinary 
creatures. One of them had some connexion with our family. I forget, without 
looking back to some old letters l have upstairs, whether it was my great-grand¬ 
father who went to school with the Cock Lane Ghost, or the Thirsty Woman of 
Tutbury who went to school with my grandmother. Miss La Creevy, you know, 
of course. Which was it that didn't mind what the clergyman said? The Cock 
Lane Ghost, dr the Thirsty*Woman of Tutbury?" 

"The Cock I«tne Ghost, I believe." 

"Then I have no doubt, said Mrs. Nickleby, " that it was with him my great¬ 
grandfather wci£ to school; for I know the master of his school was a dissenter, 
and that would, in a great measure, account for the Cock lane Ghost’s behaving 
in such an improper;manner to the clergyman when he grew up* Ah! Train up a 
Ghost—child, I mean—W 

Any further reflections on this fruitful theme were abruptly cut short by the 
arrival of Tim Li nisi n water and Mr. Frank Cheeryble; in the hurry of receiving 
whom, Mrs. Nickleby speedily lost sight of everything else. 

" I am so sorry Nicholas is not at home/' said Mrs. Nickleby. * Kat^ my dear, 
you must be both Nicholas and yourself." * 

“ Miss Nickleby .need be but herself," said Frank. " I*-«f I may venture to say^ 
|o—oppose all change in her.” •* 

" Then at all events she shall press you to stay," returned Mrs. Nickleby. " Mr. 
Linkinwater says ten minutes, but I cannot let you go so soon; Nicholas would 
very much vexed, I am sure. Kat&, my dear-" ^ 

In obedience to a great number of nods, and winks, and frowns of #xtra sig¬ 
nificance, Kate added her entreaties that the visitors would remain; but it wgs 
observable that she addressed them exclusively to Tim Linkinwa&a* there 
was, besides, a certain embarrassment in her manner, which, although it was as far 
from impairing its graceful character as the tinge it communicated to her cheek 
was from diminishing her beauty, was obvious at a glance even to Mrs."Nickleby. 
Not being of a very speculative character, however, save under circumstanccf when 
her speculations could be put into words and uttered aloud, that discreet matron 
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attributed the emotion to the circUmstandfe of her daughter’s not happening to have 
her best frock on—" though I never saw her look better, feertainly," she reflected at 
the same time. Haying settled the question in this way, and being most com* 
placently satisfied that in this, as in all other instances, her conjecture could not 
fall to be the right one, Mrs. Nickleby dismissed it from her thoughts, and inwardly 
congratulated herself on being so shtevvd and knowing. *, 

Nicholas did no* come home, nor did Smike reappear; but neither circumstance, 
to say the truth, had any great effect upon the little party, who were all in the best 
humour possible. Indeed, there sprung up quite a flirtation between Miss La 
Crcevy and Tim Linkinwatcr, who said a thousand jocose and facetious things, 
and became, by degrees, quite gallant, not to say tender. Little Miss La Creevy, 
on'her part, was in high spirits, and rallied Tim on having remained a bachelor all 
his life, with so mWh success, that Tim was actually induced to declare, that if he 
could get anybody to have him, he didn't know but what he migltf change his con¬ 
dition even yet. Miss La Creevy earnestly recommended a lady she knew, who 
would exactly suit Mr. Linkinwater, and had a very ionifortable property of her 
own; but this latter qualification had very little effect upon, Tim, who- manfully 
protested that fortune would be no object with him, but thaft true worth and cheer¬ 
fulness of disposition were what a man should look for in a wife, and that if he had 
these, he could find money enough for the moderate wants of both. This avowal 
was considered so honourable to Tim, that neither Mrs. Nickleby nor Miss La 
Creevy could sufficiently extol it; and stimulated by their praises, Tim Launched 
out into several other declarations also manifesting the disinterestedness of Ills 
heart, and a great devotion to the fair sex; which were received with no less appro¬ 
bation. This was done and said with a comical mixture of jest and earnest, and, 
leading to a great amount of laughter, made them very merry indeed.' 

Kate was commonly the life and soul of the conve&ation at home; but she was 
more silent than usual upon this occasion—perhaps because Tim and Miss La 
Creevy engrossed so much of it—and, keeping aloof from the talkers, sat at the 
Window watching the shadows as the evening closed in, and enjoying the quiet 
beauty of the nighi 4 , which seemed to have scarcely less attractions for Frank, who 
first lingered near, and then sat down beside her. No'doubt, there are a great 
many things to be said appropriate to a summer evening, an<J no doubt they are 
best said in a low voice, as being most suitable to the peace and sdrenity of the 
hour; long pauses, too, at times, and then an earnest word or so, and then another 
interval of silence which, somehow, does not seem like silence either, and perhaps 
now and then a hasty turning away of the head, or drooping of the eyes towards 
^Mthe ground—all thesd 5 riquor circumstances, with a disinclination to have candles 
introduced and a tendency to confuse hours with minutes, are doubtless mere 
'influences of the time, as many lovely lips can clearly testify. Neither 1 was there 
the slightest reason why Mrs. Nickleby should have expressed surprise when, 
candles being at lengJh brought in, Kate’s bright eyes were Unable to bear the 
light wlKch obliged her to avert her face, and even to leave the room for some 
short time; because when one has sat in the dark so tong, candles are dazzling, 
and nof can be more strictly natural than that such results should be produced, 
as all well-informed young people know. For that matter, old people know it too, 
Or did krjpw it once, but they forget these things sometimes, and more’s the pity-, 
Th ( e good lady’s surprise, however, did not end here. It was greatly increased 
When it was discovered that Kate had not the least appetite for supper: a discovery 
so alarming that there is no knowing in what unaccountable efforts of oratory Mis, 
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a Pair of legs in the 'chimney. 

Nlekleby’s afpfehtnSions might have vented, if the general attention bad not 
been attracted, gt the moment, by a very strange and uncommon noise, proceeding, 
as the pale and trembling servant-girl affirmed, and as everybody's sense of bearing 
seemed to affirm also, “right down " the chimney of the adjoining room. 

It being quite plain to the comprehension of alt present that, however extra¬ 
ordinary and improbable it might appear, the noise did nevertheless proceed from 
the chimney in question; and the noise (which Was a strange cgmpound of various 
shuffling, sliding, rumbling, and struggling sounds, all muffled by the chimney) 
still continuing, Frank Cheeryble caught up a candle, and Tim Linkinwater the 
tongs, and they would have very quickly ascertained the cause of this disturbance if 
Mrs. Nickleby had not been taken very faint, and declined being left behind, on any 
account. This produced a short remonstrance, which terminated in their all pro¬ 
ceeding to the troubled chamber in | body, excepting only Mis%La Creevy, who— 
as the servagt-girl volunteered a confession of having been subject to fits in her 
infancy—remained with her to give the alarm and apply restoratives, in case of 
extremity 1 . * 

Advancing to the r door of the mysterious apartment, they were not a little sur¬ 
prised to hear a human voice, chaunting with a highly elaborate expression of 
melancholy, and in tones of suffocation which a human voice might produce from 
under five or six feather-beds, of the best quality, the once popular air of “ Has she 
then failed in her truth, the beautiful maid 1 adore i" Nor, on bursting into the 
room without demanding a parley, was their astonishment lessened by the discovery 
that these romantic sounds certainly proceeded from the throat of some Ann up the 
chimney, of whom nothing was visible but a pair of legs, which were dangling 
above the grate; apparently feeling, with extreme anxiety, for the top bar whereon 
to effect a laifding. • - 

A sight so unusual and uigsusiness-like as this, completely paralysed Tim Linkin¬ 
water, who, after one or two gentle pinches at the stranger's ankles, which were 
productive of qp effect, stood clapping the tongs together, as if he were sharpening 
them for another assault, and did nothing else. 

"This must be seme drunken fellow," said Frank. "No tljjef would announce 
his presence thus." 

As he said this, with great indignation, he raised the candle to obtain a better 
view of the legs, and was darting forward to pull them down with very little oere- 
mony, when Mrs. Nickleby, clasping her hands, uttered a sliarp sound, something 
between a scream and an exclamation, and demanded to know whether the 
mysterious limbs were not clad in smallclothes and gray worsted stockings, or • 
whether her eyes had deceived her. • • 

"Yes," cried Frank, looking a little closer. "Smallclothes certainly, and—antf* 
—rough gray stockings, too. Do you know him, ma’afo ? ” 

" Rate, my dear," said Mrs. Nickleby, deliberately sitting herself down In a chair 
with that sort of desperate resignation which seemed to imply that now matters bad 
come to a crisis, and all disguise was useless, "you will hare the goodne^ my love* 
to explain precisely how this matter stands. „ I have given him no encouragement— 
none whatever—not the least in the world. You know that, my deai|qfffa:tly well. 

He was very respectful—exceedingly respectfiil—when he declared, as ywi Vere a 
witness to; still At the same time, if I am to be persecuted in this way, if vegetable 
what’s-his-names and all kinds of garden-stuff are to strew my path oui of doors, 
and gentlemen are to come choking up oUr chimneys at home, t really don’s know 
—upon my word 1 do not know—What is to become of me, It's a very hard case— 
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harder than anything I ever was exposed tp, before I married your poar dear papa, 
though I suffered a good deal of annoyance then—but that, of course, I expected, 
and made up my mind for. When I was not nearly so old as you, my dear, there 
was a young gentleman who sat next us at church, who used, almost every Sunday, 
to cut my name in large letters in the front of his pew while the sermon was going 
on. It was gratifying, of course, i^turally so, but still it was an annoyance, 
because the pew was in a very conspicuous place, and he was several times publicly 
taken out by the beadle for doing it. But that was nothing to this. This is a great 
deal worse, and a great deal more embarrassing. I would rather, Kate, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Nickleby, with great solemnity, and an effusion of tears—" I would 
rather, I declare, have been a pig-faced lady, than be exposed to such a life as 
this!” 

, Frank Cheeryble and Tim Linkinwater looked, in irrepressible astonishment, first 
at each other and tnen at Kate, who felt that tome explanation was necessary, but 
who, between her terror at the apparition of the legs, her fear fesf their owner 
should be smothered, and her anxiety to give the leas£ ridiculous solution of the 
mystery that it was capable of bearing, was quite unable to utter a single ^rord. 

"He gives me great pain," continued Mrs. Nickleby, drying her eyes—"great 
pain ; but don't hurt a hair of his head, I beg. On no account hurt a hair of his 
head." 

« It would not under existing circumstances, have been quite so easy to hurt a hair 
of the gentleman’s head as Mrs. Nickleby seemed to imagine, inasmuch as that 
part of hiS person was some feet up the chimney, which was by no means a wide 
one. But, as all this time, he had never left off singing about the bankruptcy of the 
beautiful maid in respect of truth, and now began not only to croak very feebly, but 
to kick with great violence as if respiration became p task of difficulty, Frank 
Cheeryble, without further hesitation, pulled at the shorts and worsteds with such 
heartiness as to bring him floundering into the room with greater precipitation than 
he had quite calculated upon. 

"Oh! yes, yes," said Kate, directly the whole figure of the Singular visitor 
appeared in this abrupt manner. “ I know who it is. Pray don't be rough with 
him. Is he hurt ? I hope not—oh, pray see if he is hurt." * 

"He is not, I assure you,” replied Frank, handling the object of his surprise, 
after this appeal, with sudden tenderness and respect. "He is not hurt in the 
least." 

" Don’t let hirr% come any nearer," said Kate, retiring as far as she could. 

"'No, nd*, he shall not,” rejoined Frant. " You see I have him secure here. But 
may I ask you what thjg gieans, and whether you expected this old gentleman? " 
“Oh no," said Kate, ‘*pf course not; but he—mamma does not think so, I 
believe—but he is a mad gentleman who has escaped from the next house, and 
must have found an opportunity of secreting himself here." 

"Kate," interposed «Mrs. Nickleby, with severe dignity, "I am surprised at 
you.” e •’ 

" Dear mamma-’’ Kate gently remonstrated. 

( 1 am surprised at you," repeated Mrs. Nickleby; "upon my word, Kate, I am 

quite afttXlTished that you should join the persecutors of this unfortunate gentleman, 
when you know very well that they have the basest designs upon his property, and 
that that in the whole secret of it. It would be much kinder of you, Kate, to ask 
Mr. Linkinwater of Mr. Cheeryble to interfere in his behalf, and sec him righted. 
You ought not to allow your feelings to influence you; it’s not right—very far from 
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it. What should my feeling"be, do yot| suppose? If anybody ought to be indig* 
nant, who is it? I, of tourse, and very properly so. Still, at the same time, I 
wouldn't commit such an injustice for the world. No," continued Mrs. Nickleby, 
drawing herself up, and looking another way with a kind of bashful stateliness; 
“ this gentleman will understand me when I tell him that I repeat the answer I 
gave him the other day—that I always will repeat it, though I do believe him to be 
sincere when I find him placing himself in suen dreadful situations on my account— 
and that I request him to have the goodness to go away directfy, or it will be im¬ 
possible to keep his behaviour a secret from my son Nicholas. I am obliged to 
him, very much obliged to him, but I cannot listen to his addresses for a moment. 
It's quite impossible.” 

While this address was in course of delivery, the old gentleman, with his nose 
and cheeks embellished with large patches of soot, sat upon the ground with arms 
folded, eyeing the spectators in pfofound silence, and with # very majestic de¬ 
meanour. *did not appear to take the smallest notice of what Mrs. Nickleby 
said, butjWhen she ceased speak he honoured her with a long stare, and inquired 
if she haft quite finished. 

" I have nothing* more to say,” replied that lady, modestly. " I really cannot 
say anything more.” 

“Very good," said the old gentleman, raising his voice, “then bring in the 
bottled lightning, a clean tumbler, and a corkscrew." 

Nobody executing this order, the old gentleman, after a short pause, raised his 
voice again and demanded a thunder sandwich. This article not being forthcoming 
either, he requested to be served with a fricassee of boot-tops and gold-fish sauce, 
and then laughing heartily, gratified his hearers with a very long, very loud, and 
most melodious bellow. 9 

But still Mrs. Nickleby, reply to the significant looks of all about her, shook 
her head as though to assur# them that she saw nothing whatever in all this, unless, 
indeed, it were a slight degree of eccentricity. She might have remained impressed 
with these opirffons down to the latest moment of her life, but for a, slight train of 

circumstances, which, trivial as they were, altered the whole complexion of the 

_ • • 


It happened that Miss La Creevy, finding her patient in no very threatening con¬ 
dition,%nd being strongly impelled by curiosity to see what was going forward, 
bustled into the room while the old gentleman was in the very act of bellowiug. It 
happened, too, that the instant the old gentleman saw her, he stopped short, skipped 
suddenly on his feet, and fell to kissing his hand violently; a change ofc demeanour 
which almost terrified the little portrait-painter out of her senses, and caused her to * 
retreat behind Tim-Linkinwater with the utmost expedition. 

“AhaJ" cried the old gentleman, folding his handl, and squeezing them with 
great force against each other. “ I see her now: I see her now! My love, my life, 
my bride, my peerless beauty. §he is come at last—at Jast—and all is gas and 
gaiters 1" • 

Mrs. Nickleby looked rather disconcerted for a moment, but immediately recover¬ 
ing, nodded to Miss La Creevy and the other spectators several times, and frowned, 
and smiled gravely; giving them to understand that she saw where tn i*id>t ake was, 
and would set it all to rights in a minute or two. 

“She is come I" said the old gentleman, laying his hand upon his lieyt. “ Cor- 
moran and Blunderbore 1 She is come! All the wealth 1 have is hers if ^ho will 
take me for her slave. Where are grace, beauty, and blandishments like those? 
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In the Empress of Madagascar? No. Jn the Qulen of Diamo^c^? No, In 
Mrs. Rowland, who every morning bathes ra Kaiydor for nothing ? No. Melt all 
these down into one, with the three Graces, the nine Muses, and fourteen biscuit- 
bakers' daughters from Oxford-street, and make a woman half as lovely. Pho I I 
defy you." 

After uttering this rhapsody, the gid gentleman snapped his fingers twenty or 
thirty times, and then subsided into an ecstatic contemplation of Miss La^reevy's 
charms. This affofding Mrs. Nickleby a favourable opportunity pf explanation 
she went about it straight. 

"lam sure,” said the worthy lady, with a prefatory cough, " that it’s a great relief, 
under such trying circumstances as these, to have anybody else mistaken for me—a 
very great relief; and it's a circumstance that never occurred before, although I have 
several times been mistaken for my daughter Kate. I have no doubt the people 
were very foolish, a?td perhaps ought to have known better, but still they did take 
me for her, and of course that was no fault of mine and it would be ito/hard indeed* 
if I was to be made responsible for it. However, in thisjnstanee, of cours^, I must 
feel that I should do exceedingly wrong if I suffered anybody—especially anybody 
that I am under great obligations to—to be made uncomfortable on my account, 
and therefore I think it my duty to tell that gentleman that he is mistaken—that I 
am the lady who he was told by some impertinent person was niece to the Council 
of Pavingstones, and that I do beg and entreat of him to go quietly away, if it's 
only for " —here Mrs. Nickleby simpered and hesitated—" for my sake." 

It mightthnve been expected that the old gentleman would have been penetrated 
to the heart by the delicacy and condescension of this appeal, and that he would 
at least have returned a courteous and suitable reply. What, then, was the shock 
which Mrs. Nickleby received, when, accosting her in. the most unmistakable 
manner, he replied in a loud and sonorous voice: " Avaunt-Cat I" 

" Sir !" cried Mrs. Nickleby, in a faint tone. c 

"Cat!” repeated the old gentleman. "Puss, Kit, Tit, Grimalkin, Tabby, 
Brindle—Whoosh! ” with which last sound, uttered in a hissing mfinner between 
his teeth, the old gentleman swing his arms violently round and round, and at the 
same time alternately advanced on Mrs. Nickleby, and retreated from her, in that 
species of savage dance with which boys on market-days may be seen to frighten 
pigs, sheep, and other animals, when they give out obstinate indications of turning 
down a wrong street. 

Mrs. Nickleby wasted no words, but uttpred an exclamation of horror and sur¬ 
prise, and immediately fainted away. { 

" I'll attend to mamma,” said Kate, hastily; " I am not at all frightened. But 
p*wy take him away; priijrtgke him away I" 

Frank was not at all confident of his power of complying with this request, until 
he bethought himself oPthe stratagem of sending Miss La Creevy on a few paces in 
advance, and urging the ( old gentleman to follow r her. It succeeded to a miracle; 
and he went away in a nature of admiration, strongly guarded by Tim Linkinyrater 
on one sidd, and Frank himself on the other. ~ 

‘‘■Kate," mujgnured Mrs. Nickleby, reviving when the coast was dear, "is he 
gone?"* ta*. r 

She was assured that he was. 

" I shall never forgive myself, Kate," said Mrs. Nickleby, " Never 1 That gen¬ 
tleman tyas lost his senses, and / am the unhappy cause." 

" You the cause I" said Kate, greatly astonished, 
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'.'I, my lov£,’’ replied Mrsr Nickleby, with a desperate calmness. “You saw 
what he was the other day; you see what he is now. I told your brother, weeks 
and weeks ago, Kate, that I hoped a disappointment might not be too much for 
him. You see what a wreck he is. Making allowance for his being a little flighty, 
you know how rationally, and sensibly, and honourably he talked, when we saw him 
in the garden. You have heard the dreadful nonsense he has been guilty of, this 
night, a/fa the manner in which he has gone*"on with that poor unfortunate little 
old maid. Can anybody doubt how all this has been brought aUbut 1 “ 

“ I should scarcely think they could,” said Kate mildly. 

“/ should scarcely think so, either," rejoined her mother. “Well 1 if I am the 
unfortunate cause of this, I have the satisfaction of knowing that I am not to blame. 

I told Nicholas—I said to him, 4 Nicholas, my dear, we should be very careful how 
we proceed.' He would scarcely hear me. If the matter had only been properly 
taken up at first, as I wished it to be*—. But you are both of you so like your 
poor papa. *H6wcver, I have my consolation, and that should be enough for 
me 1" » 

Washing her hands, thus, of all responsibility under this head, past, present, or 
to come, Mrs. Nickleby kindly added that she hoped her children might never have 
greater cause to reproach themselves than she had, and prepared herself to receive 
the escort, who soon returned with the intelligence that the old gentleman was safely 
housed, and that they found his custodians, who had been making merry with some 
friends, wholly ignorant of his absence. 

Quiet being again restored, a delicious half hour—so Frank called it, in <lie course 
of subsequent conversation with Tim Linkinwatcr as they were walking home—a 
delicious half hour was spent in conversation, and Tim’s watch at length apprising 
him that it w^ high time t<j depart, the ladies were left alone, though not without 
many offers on the part of F^ank to remain until Nicholas arrived, no matter what 
hour of the night it might be,fif, after the late neighbourly irruption, they entertained 
the least fear of being left to themselves. As their freedom from all further appre¬ 
hension, howevlr, left no pretext for his insisting on mounting guard, he was 
obliged to abandon the citadel, and to retire with the trusty Tim. 

Nearly three hom% of silence passed away. Kate blushed to find, when Nicholas 
returned, how long she had been sitting alone, occupied with her own thoughts. 

“ I really thought it had not been half an hour," she said, 

“ They must have been pleasant thoughts, Kate," rejoined Nicholas gaily, “to 
make time pass away like that. What were they now? " 0 

Kate was contused; she toyed with seme trifle on the table—looked up arid m 
smiled —looked down and dropped a tear. # t 

14 Why, Kate," said Nicholas, drawing his sister towards him and kissing help* 
“let me see your face. No? Ah I that was but a glimpse ; that's scarcely fair. 

A longer look than that, Kate. Come—and I’ll read your thoughts for you," 

There was something in this proposition, albeit it was sakl without the slightest 
consciousness or application, which so alarmed his sister, tlRat Nicholas laughingly 
changed the subject to domestic matters, and thus gathered, by degrees, as they 
left the room and went upstairs together, how lonely Smikc had been ^U nig ht—artd 
by very slow degrees,* too ; for on this subject also, Kate seemed t<?*9f^»k with 
some reluctance. 

“Poor fellow," said Nicholas, tapping gently at his door, “what qjm be the 
cause of all this!" * # 

Kate was longing on her brother's arm. The door being quickly opened, she 
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had not time to disengage herself, before Smike, trery pale and ^haggard, and 
completely dressed, confronted them. * # 

"And have you not been to bed?" said Nicholas. • 

“ N—n—no,” was the reply. 

Nicholas gently detained his sister, who made an effort to retire; and asked, 
"Why not?" 

“ I could not sleep." said Smike, frasping the hand which his friend ea&nded to 
him. r ‘ 

" You are not well?” rejoined Nicholas. 

" I am better, indeed—a great deal better," said Smike quickly. 

“ Then why do you give way to these fits of melancholy?" inquired Nicholas, in 
his kindest manner ; "or why not tell us the cause? You grow a different creature, 
Smike.” 

" l do ; I know I do,” he replied. " I wilhtell you the reason one day, but not 
now, I hate myself for this ; you arc all so good and kind. But*! cSmnot help ft. 
My heart is very full;—you do not know how full it is^’ 

He wrung Nicholas’s hand before he released it; and, glancing, for !j, moment, 
at the brother and sister as they stood together, as if there wore something in their 
strong affection which touched him very deeply, withdrew into his chamber, and 
was soon the only watcher under that quiet roof. 


CHAPTER L. 

INVOLVKS A SERIOUS CATASTROPHE. ' 

, The little race-course at Hampton was in the full tidtfand height of its gaiety; the 
day as dazzling as day could be ; the sun high in the cloudless sky, and shining in 
its fullest splendour. Every gaudy colour that fluttered in the effir from carriage 
seat and garish tent top, shone out in its gaudiest hues. Old dingy flags grew new 
again, faded gilding was re-burnished, stained rotten-canvas lobked a snowy white, 
the very beggars' rags were freshened up, and sentiment quite forgot its charity in 
its fervent admiration of poverty so picturesque. 

It was one of those scenes of life and animation, caught in its very brightest and 
freshest moment/), which can scarcely fail to please ; for if the eye be tired of show 
and glare,‘or the ear be weary with a cetseless round of noise, the one may repose, 
turn almost where it wil^ on eager happy and expectant faces, and the other deaden 
*\J1 consciousness of mom annoying sounds in those of mirth and exhilaration. 
Even the sunburnt faces of gipsy children, half naked though they be, suggest a 
drop of comfort. It is a pleasant thing to see that the sun has been there; to know 
that the air and light ,nre on them every day ^ to feel that they arc children, and 
lead children's lives ; tfcat if their pillows be damp, it is with the dews of Heaven, 
nnd not* with teryrs ; that the limbs of their girls are free, and that they are not 
clrippled by extortions, imposing an unnatural and horrible penance upon their sex; 
that thelPlives are spent, from day to day, at least among the waving trees, and not 
in the midst of dreadful engines which make young children old before they know 
what childhood is, and give them the exhaustion and infirmity of age, without, like 
age, /he privilege to die. God send that old nursery tales were true, and that 
gipsies stole such children by the score 1 
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The great race*of the (lay had just beeif run; and the close lines of people, on 
either side of thc^ourse, Suddenly breaking up and pouring into it, imparted a new 
liveliness to the scene, which was again all busy movement. Some, hurried eagerly 
to catch a glimpse of the winning horse; others, darted to and fro, searching, no 
less eagerly, for the carriages they had left in quest of better stations. Here, a little 
knot gat^red round a pea and thimble tablerfo watch the plucking of some un¬ 
happy greenhorn ; and there, another proprietor with his confederates in various 
disguises—one man in spectacles, another with an eye-glass and a stylish hat; a 
third, dressed as a fanner well to do in the world, with his top-coat over his arm 
and his flash notes in a large leathern pocket-book; and all with heavy-handled 
whips, to represent most innocent country fellows who had trotted there on horse¬ 
back—sought, by loud and noisy talk and pretended play, to entrap some unwary 
customer, while the gentlemen confederates {of more villainous aspect still, in clean 
lipen and goo£ cjpthcs) betrayed their close interest in the concern by the anxious 
furtive glance they cast on all new comers. These would be hanging on the out¬ 
skirts of a*vide circle of people assembled round some itinerant juggler, opposed, 
in his turn, by a noisy band of music, or the classic game of “ Ring the Bull 
while ventriloquists holding dialogues with wooden dolls, and fortune-telling women 
smothering the cries of real babies, divided with them, and many more, the general 
attention of the company. Drinking-tents were full, glasses began to clink in 
carriages, hampers to be unpacked, tempting provisions to lie set forth, knives and 
forks to rattle, champagne corks to fly, eyes to brighten that were not dull before, 
and pickpockets to count their gains during the last heat. The attention so recently 
strained on one object of interest, was now divided among a hundred ; and, look 
where you would, there was a motley assemblage of feasting, laughing, talking, 
begging, gambling, and mufnmcry. 

Of the gambling booths th£e was a plentiful show, flourishing in all the splendour 
of carpeted ground, striped hangings, crimson cloth, pinnacled roofs, geranium potsjw 
and livery servants. There were the Stranger's elub-housc, the Athenamm club¬ 
house, the Hampton club-house, the Saint James's club-house, and hnlf-a-niile of 
club-houses to play, in ; and there were rouge-ct-noir, French hazard, and La 
Merveille to play at. It is into one of these booths that our story takes its way. 

Fitted up with three tables for the purposes of play, and crowded with players 
and lookers on, it was—-although the largest place of the kind upon the course— 
intensely hot, notwithstanding that a portion of the canvas roof was rolled back to 
admit more air, and there were two doors for a free passage in and*out. ^Excepting 
one or two men who—each with a long r<ft of half-crowns, chequered with a few 
stray sovereigns in liisleft hand—staked their money at evwp roll of the ball with a 
business-like sedaleness which showed that they were tfsed to it, and had been 
playing all,day, and most probably all the day before, there was no very distinctive 
character about the players, who were chiefly young men apparently attracted by 
curiosity, or staking small sums as $art of the amusement of the day, with no very 
groat interest in winning or losing. There were two persons present, howqger, who, 
as peculiarly good specimens of a class, deserve a passing notice. , 

Of these, one was a man of six or eight and fifty, who sat on a one of 

the entrances of the booth, with his bands folded on the top of his stlckTaitd his 
chin appearing above them. He was a tall, fat, long-bodied man, buttoned up to 
the throat in a light green coat, which made his body look still longer than it was ; 
and wore, besides, drab breeches and gaiters, a white neckerchief, and a MJoad- 
brimmed hat. Amid all the buzzing noise of the games, and the perpetual passing 
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in and out of people, he seemed perfectly calm and Abstracted, without the smallest 
particle of excitement in his composition. He exhibited ho indication of weariness, 
nor, to a casual observer, of interest either. There he sat, quite still and collected. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, he nodded to some passing face, or beckoned to a waiter 
tp obey a call from one of the tables. The next instant he subsided into his old state. 
He might have been some profoundly deaf old gentleman who had comem to take 
U rest, or he might have been patiently waiting for a friend, without the least con¬ 
sciousness of anybody’s presence, or fixed in a trance, or under the influence of 
opium. People turned round and looked at him; he made no gesture, caught, 
nobody's eye—let them pass away, and others come on and be succeeded by others, 
and took no notice. When he did move, it seemed wonderful how he could have 
seen anything to occasion it. And so, in truth, it was. But there was not a face 
that passed in or gut, which this man failed to see; not a gesture at any one of the 
three tables that was lost upon him ; not a wo?d spoken by the banjee^s but reached 
his car ; not a winner or loser he could not have marked; and he was the pro¬ 
prietor of the place. t « 

The other presided over the 'rouge-et-noir table. He was probably* some ten 
years younger, and was a plump, paunchy, sturdy-looking fellow, with his under 
lip a little pursed, from a habit of counting money inwardly as he paid it, but with 
no decidedly bad expression in his face, which was rather an honest and jolly one 
than otherwise. He wore no coat, the weather being hot, and stood behind the 
table with a huge mound of crowns and half-crowns before him, and a cash-box for 
notes. Yhis game was constantly playing. Perhaps twenty people would be 
staking at the same time. This man had to roll the ball, to watch the stakes as 
they were laid down, to gather them off the colour which lost, to pay those who 
won, to do it all with the utmost despatch, to roll the ball again, anil to keep this 
game perpetually alive. He did it all with a rapidity f.bsolutely marvellous ; never 
hesitating, never making a mistake, never stopping, %nd never ceasing to repeat 
such unconnected phrases as the following, which, partly from fyabit, and partly 
to have something appropriate and business-like to say, he constantly poured out 
with the same monotonous emphasis, and in nearly the same order, all day long: 

" Rooge-a-nore from Paris 1 Gentlemen, make your game and back your own 
opinions—any time while the ball rolls—rooge-a-nore from Paris, gentlemen, it’s a 
French game, gentlemen, I brought it over myself, I did indeed!—roogc-a-nore 
from Paris—black wins—black—stop a minute, sir, and I'll pay you directly—two 
there, half a pound there, three there—and one there—gentlemen, the ball's a 
« rolling—afty time, sir, while the ball rollSM—the beauty of this game is that you can 
double your stakes or.pjjt down your money, gentlemen, any time while the ball 
611s—black again— black^jvins—I never saw such a thing—I never did, in all my 
life, upon ray word I never did; if any gentleman had been backing the black in 
the last five minutes he must have won five-and-forty pound in four rolls of the ball, 
he must indeed—Gentlemen, we’ve port, sherryj cigars, and most excellent cham¬ 
pagne. Jfere, wai-tcr^bring a bottle of champagne, and let’s have a dozen or 
fifteen cigars here—and let’s be comfortable, gentlemen—and bring some clean 
gWsses-^n^ fime while the ball rolls !—I lost one hundred and thirty-seven pound 
yesterbay,'gentlemen, at one roll of the ball, I did indeed I—how do you do, sir" 
(recognising some knowing gentleman without any halt or change of voice, and 
giving a wink so slight that it seems an accident!, “will you take a glass of sherry, 
sir—tore, wai-ter 1 bring a clean glass, and hand the sherry to this gentleman—and 
hand*H round, will you, waiter—this is the rooge-a-nore from Paris, gentlemen— 
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any time while* the ball rolls i^gentlemetn make your game, and back your own 
opinions—it’s the jooge-a-eiore from Paris—quite a new game, I brought it over 
myself, I did indeed—gentlemen, the ball’s a rolling !” 

This officer was busily plying his vocation when half-a-dozen persons sauntered 
through the booth, to whom—but without stopping either in his speech or work— 

. he bowed respectfully; at the same time, direqjing, by a look, the attention of a 
man beside him to the tallest figure in the group, in recognition of whom the pro¬ 
prietor pulled off his hat. This was Sir Mulberry Hawk, witff whom were his 
fpend and pupil, and a small train of gentlemanly-dresscd men, of characters more 
doubtful than obscure. 

The proprietor, in a low voice, bade Sir Mulberry good-day. Sir Mulberry, in 
the same tone, bade the proprietor go to the devil, and turned to speak with his 
friends. # 

Jhere was evidently an irritable corftciousness about him that he was an object 
of curiosity, on this first occasion of showing himself in public after the accident 
that had befallen him; and it*was easy to perceive that he appeared on the race¬ 
course, thafcday, more in the hope of meeting with a great many people who knew 
him, and so getting over j& much as possible of the annoyance at once, than with 
any purpose of enjoying the sport. There yet remained a slight scar upon his face, 
and whenever he was recognised, as he was almost every minute by people saunter¬ 
ing in and out, he made a restless effort to conceal it with his glove: showing how 
keenly he felt the disgrace he had undergone. 

“Ah! Hawk," said one very sprucely-dressed personage in a Newmarkcfcoat, a 
choice neckerchief, and all other accessories of the most unexceptionable kind. 

“ How d’ye do, old fellow?" 

This was a rival trainer of ^oung noblemen and gentlemen, and the person or all 
others whom Sir Mulberry moct hated and dreaded to meet. They shook hands 
with excessive cordiality. * 

“And how are vou now, old fellow, hey?" 

" Quite well, quite well," said Sir Mulberry. 

“ That's right,” said the other. “How d’ye do, Verisopht ? lje's a little pulled 
down, our friend here—rather out of condition still, hey ? ” 

It should be observed that the gentleman had very white teeth, and that when 
there was no excuse for laughing, he generally finished with the same monosyllable, 
which be uttered so as to display them. 

“He's in very good condition; there's nothing the matter with •him," said the 
young man carelessly. • 

“ Upon my soul I’m glad to hear it," rejoined the otbes. “ Have you just 
returned from Brussels?" * m 

“We only reached town late last night," said Lord Frederick. Sir Mulberry 
turned away to speak to one of his own party, and feigned not to hear. 

“Now, upon my life," said the friend, affecting to speak ih a whisper, “it's an 
uncommonly bold and game thing in Hawk to show himiRlf so soon. J. say it 
advisedly; there's a vast deal of courage in it. You see he has just rusticated long, 
enough to excite curiosity, and not long enough for men to have fo^fggtoi that 
deuced unpleasant—by-the-bye—you know the rights of the affair, of course? A^liy 
did you never give those confounded papers the lie ? I seldom read the papers, but 

I looked in the papers for that, and may I be-” • 

“Look in the papers," interrupted Sir Mulberry, turning suddenly rouiftj— 

“ to-monow—no, next day, will you ? ’’ 
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" Upon my life, my dear fellow, I seldom or nlver read the papers," said the 
other, shrugging his shoulders, 11 but I will, at your recommendation. What shall 
I look for?" 

"Good-day,” said Sir Mulberry, turning abruptly on his heel, and drawing his 
pupil with him. Falling, again, into the loitering careless pace at which they had 
entered, they lounged out, arm-in-qfm. 

" I won't give him a case of murder to read," muttered Sir Mulberry with an 
oath ; "but it sflall be something very near it, if whipcord cuts and bludgeons 
bruise." 

His companion said nothing, but there was something in his manner which 
galled Sir Mulberry to add, with nearly as much ferocity as if his friend had been 
Nicholas himself: 

" I sent Jenkins to old Nickleby before eight o’clock this morning. He's a 
staunch one; he was back with me before tlib messenger. I had it all from hinyn 
the first five minutes. I know where this hound is to be met with —time and place 
both. But there's no need to talk; to-inorrow will soon be here." , 

" And wha-at's to lie done to-morrow ? ” inquired Lord Frederick, u 

Sir Mulberry Hawk honoured him with an angry glaiyie,' but condescended to 
return no verbal answer to this inquiry. Both walked sullenly on, as though their" 
thoughts were busily occupied, until they were quite clear of the crowd, and almost 
alone, when Sir Mulberry wheeled round to return. 

"Stop," said his companion, "I want to speak to you—in earnest. Don’t turn 
back. Let us walk here a few minutes." 

" What have you to say to me, that you could not say yonder as well as here ? " 
returned his Mentor, disengaging his arm. 

" Hawk,” rejoined the other, " tell me—I must know-” * 

"Must know,” interrupted the other disdainfully "Whew. Goon. If you 
-must know, of course there's no escape for me. Must know 1" 

"Must ask, then," returned Lord Frederick, "and must pres| you for a plain 
and straightforward answer—is what you have just said, only a mere whim of the 
moment, occasioned by your being out of humour and irritated, or is it your serious 
intention, and one that you have actually contemplated?" 

"Why, don't you remember what passed on the subject one night, when I was 
laid up with a broken limb ? " said Sir Mulberry, with a sneer. 

" Perfectly well." 

" Then take*that for an answer, in the devil's name," replied Sir Mulberry, "and 
ask me for no other." * 

Such was the ascendancy he had acquired over his diipe, and such the latter’s 
" general habit of submis&'on, that, for the moment, the young man seemed half- 
afraid to pursue the subject. He soon overcame this feeling, however, if it had 
restrained him at all, and retorted angrily: 

"If I'remember vfhat passed at the time 1 you speak of, I expressed a strong 
opinion on this subject, and said that, with my knowledge or consent, you never 1 
.should do what you threaten now." 

'' prevent me ? " asked Sir Mulberry, with a laugh. 

"Vc-es, if I can," returned the other, promptly. 

"A very proper saving clause, that last," said Sir Mulberry; "and one you 
stand iif need of. Oh 1 look to your own business, and leave me to look to mine.” 

'*rhis is mine," retorted Lord Frederick. " I make it mine; I will make it mine. 
It's nunc already. I am more compromised than I should be, as it is.” 
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“Do as you*please, and wfat you plfcse, for yourself," said Sir Mulberry, 
affecting an easy good-humW. “ Surely that must content you t Do nothing for 
me, that's all. I advise no man to interfere in proceedings that I choose to 
I am sure you know me better than to do so. The fact is, I sec, you mean to offer 
me advice. It is well meant, I have no doubt, but I reject it. Now, if you please, 
we will return to the carriage. I find no entertainment here, but quite the reverse. 

If we prolonged this conversation, we might quarrel, which woulg be no proof of 
wisdom in either you or me." 

With this rejoinder, and waiting for no further discussion, Sir Mulberry Hawk 
yawned, and very leisurely turned back. 

There was not a little tact and knowledge of the young lord's disposition in this 
mode of treating him. Sir Mulberry clearly saw that if his dominion were to last, 
it must be established now. He kney, that the moment he betame violent, the 
yoang man woul$ become violent too. He had, many times, been enabled to 
Strengthen his influence, when any circumstance had occurred to weaken it, by 
adopting this cool and laconic style; and he trusted to it now, with very little doubt 
of its entin^Success. 

. But while he did this, and wore the most careless and indifferent deportment that 
his practised arts enabled him to assume, he inwardly resolved, not only to visit all 
the mortification of being compelled to suppress his feelings, with additional 
severity upon Nicholas, but also to make the young lord pay dearly for it, one day, 
in some shape or other. So long as he had been a passive instrument in his hands, 

Sir Mulberry had regarded him with no other feeling than contempt; but now, that 
he presumed to avow opinions in opposition to his, and even to turn upon him with 
a lofty tone and an air of superiority, he began to hate him. Conscious that, in the 
vilest and most*worthle$s serfle of the term, he was dependent upon the weak young 
lord, Sir Mulberry could theglcss brook humiliation at his hands; and when he 
began to dislike him he measured his dislike—os men often do—by the extent of tho«»» 
injuries he had iqflicted upon its object. When it is remembered that Sir Mulberry 
Hawk had plundered, duped, deceived, and fooled his pupil in every possible way, 
it will not be wondqred at, that, beginning to hate him, he t#gan to hate him 
cordially. 

On the other hand, the young lord having thought—which he very seldom did about 
anything—and seriously too, upon the affair with Nicholas, and the circumstances 
which led to it, had arrived at a manly and honest conclusion. Sir Mulberry’s 
coarse and insulting behaviour on the occasion in question had produced a deep 
impression on his mind; a strong suspicion 8f his having led him on to pursue Miss * 
Nickleby for purposes of , his own, had been lurking there, ion some time; he w as 
really ashamed of his share in the transaction, and deeply Jbortified by the misgiving^** 
that he had,becn gulled. He had had sufficient leisure to reflect upon these things 
during their late retirement; and, at times, when his careless and indolent nature 
would permit, had availed himself of the opportunity. Sliglit circumstances, too, 
had occurred to increase his suspicion. It wanted but a verjPslight circumjjance to 
kindle his wrath against Sir Mulberry. This, his disdainful and insolent tone in their 
recent conversation (the only one they had held upon the subject since lijjygeriod to 
which Sir Mulberry referred) effected. * 

Thus they rejoined their friends: each with causes of dislike against the other 
rankling in bis breast: and the young man haunted, besides, with thoughts of the 
vindictive retaliation which was threatened against Nicholas, and the determination 
to prevent it by some strong step, if possible. But this was not all. Sir Mulberry* 
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conceiving that he had silenced him effectually, could not suppr&sfhis triumph, of 
forbear from following up what he conceived to be his advantage. Mr. Pyke was 
there, and Mr. PhJck was there, and Colonel Chouser, and other gentlemen of the 
dhrtie caste, and it was a great point of Sir Mulberry to show them that he had not 
lost his influence. At first, the young lord contented himself with a silent, deter¬ 
mination to take measures for witHUrawing himself from the connexion immediately, 
fly degrees he grew more angry, and was exasperated by jests and familiarities 
which a few hours before would have been a source of amusement to him. This 
did not serve him ; for, at such bantering or retort as suited the company, he was 
no match for Sir Mulberry. Still, no violent rupture took place. They returned to 
town; Messrs. Pykc and Pluck and other gentlemen frequently protesting on the 
way thither, that Sir Mulberry had never been in such tip-top spirits in all his life. 

They dined together, sumptuously. Thf wine flowed freely, as indeed it had 
done all day. Sir Mulberry drank to recompense himself for his learnt abstinence; 
the young lord, to drown his indignation ; and the remainder of the party, because 
the wine was of the best and they had nothing to feay. It was neariy midnight 
when they rushed out, wild, burning witji wine, their blood boiling, andtheir brains 
on fire, to the gaming-table. % e 

Here they encountered another party, mad like themselves. The excitement of 
play, hot rooms, and glaring lights, was not calculated to allay the fever of the 
time. In that giddy whirl of noise and confusion, the men were delirious. Who 
thought of money, ruin, or the morrow, in the savage intoxication of the moment? 
More wine was called for, glass after glass was drained, their parched and scalding 
mouths were cracked with thirst. Down poured the wine like oil on biasing fire. 
And still the riot went on. The debauchery gained its height; glasses were dashed 
upon the floor, by hands that could not carry them to*lips oaths were shouted out 
by lips which could scarcely form the words to vent J(nem in ; drunken losers cursed 
* ‘and roared; some mounted on the tables, waving bottles above their heads, and 
bidding defiance to the rest; some danced, solhc sang, some tfre the cards and 
raved. Tumult and frenzy reigned supreme; when a noise arose that drowned all 
others, and two men, seizing catch other by the throat, struggled into the middle of 
the room. 

A dozen voices, until now unheard, called aloud to part them. Those who had 
kept themselves cool, to win, and who earned their living in such scenes, threw 
themselves upon the combatants, and forcing them asunder, dragged them some 
Space aflart. * 

"Let me go I" cried Sir Mulberry, fit a thick hoarse voice; "he struck me I Do 
you hear ? I say, hesstfhek me. Have I a friend here ? Who is this? Westwood. 
Do you hear me say he struck me 1 ” 

“ I hear, I hear,’* replied one of those who held him. " Come away, for 
tiMilght!" 

" I will not? by G-^” he replied. " A dozeffi men about us saw the blow/' 

" Tormotrow will oe ample time,” said the friend. 
r " It Will not be ample time! ” cried Sir Mulberry. " To-night—at once—here I" 
HiS'Pa|*i£i#was so great, that he could not articulate, but stood feteyichfag his fist, 
tearing his hair, and stamping upon the ground. 

“What is this, my lord?’* said ode of those who surrounded hind. "Save 
blows passed?” 

^Otut blow has,” was the panting reply. " I struck him—I proclaim it to all 
here I I struck him, and ho knows why, X say, with him, let this quarrel bo ad- 
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justed now. €aptain Adstrasf said the foung lord, looking hurriedly about him, 
and addressing qne of thftse who had interposed, '* let me speak with you, I beg." 

The person addressed, stepped forward, and, taking the yotfng man’s arm, they 
retired together, followed shortly afterwards by Sir Mulberry and his friend. 

It was a profligate haunt, of the worst repute, and not a place in which such an 
affair W^ likely to awaken any sympathy fo« either party, or to call forth any 
further remonstrance or interposition. Elsewhere, its further progress would have 
been instantly prevented, and time allowed for sober and cool reflection ; but not 
there. Disturbed in their orgies, the party broke up ; some, reeled away with looks 
of tipsy gravity ; others, withdrew, noisily discussing what had just occurred ; the 
gentlemen of honour who lived upon their winnings remarked to each other, as they 
went out, that Hawk was a good shot; and those who had been most noisy, fell 
fast asleep upon the sofas, and thought no more about it. « 

• Meanwhile^ tljjj two seconds, as th(?y may be called now, after a long conference, 
each with his principal, met together in another room. Both utterly heartless, both 
men upoifctown, both thoroughly initiated in its worst vices, both deeply in debt, 
both fallen from some higher estate, both addicted to every depravity for which 
society can fmd some ggnteel name andjplead its most depraving conventionalities 
as an excuse, they were, naturally, gentlemen of most unblemished honour themselves, 
and of great nicety concerning the honour of other people. 

These two gentlemen were unusually cheerful, just now; for the affair was pretty 
certain to make some noise, and could scarcely fail to enhance their reputations. 

“This is an awkward affair, Adams,” said Mr. Westwood* drawing hin!self up. 

“Very," returned the captain; “a blow has been struck, and there is but ouc 
course, ^course." 

" No apology, I suppose# ” said Mr. Westwood. 

“ Not a syllable, sir, frojn my man, if we talk till doomsday," returned the 
captain. “ The original cause of dispute, I understand, was some girl or other, taa 
whom your principal applied certain terms, which Lord Frederick, defending the 
giri, repelled. But this led to a long recrimination upon a great many sore subjects, 
charges, and counter-charges. Sir Mulberry was sarcastic ; Frederick was 

excited, and struck him in the heat of provocation, and under circumstances of 
great aggravation. That blow, unless there is a fulL retraction on the part of Sir 
Mulberry, Lord Frederick is ready to justify." 

“There is no more to bo said," returned the other, “but to settle the hour and 
the place of meeting. It's a responsibility 5 but there is a strongriecling to have it 
over. Do you object to say at sunrise ?" • • 

“Sharp work," replied the captain, referring to his vwttsh; “however, as this 
seems to have been a long time breeding, and negotiation is only a waste of wo?£§** 
—tiO." , 

“Something may possibly be said, out of doors, after what passed in the other 
toom, which renders it desirable that we should be off without delay, and quite 
clear of town,” said Mr. Westwood. “What do you say^o one of th^meadows 
opposite Twickenham, by the river-side?" 

The captain saw no objection. 

“Shall we join company in the avenue of trees which leads from PerersBatn to 
Ham House, and settle the exact spot when wc arrive there ?" said Mr. Westwood. 

To this, the captain also assented. After a few other preliminaries, equally 
brief—and having settled the road each party should take to avoid suspicion*-they 
separated. 
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“ We shall just have comfortable tim^ my lord/’^said the captainy when he bad 
communicated the arrangements, "to call at my rooms for a ca^p of pistols, and 
then jog coolly down. If you will allow me to dismiss your servant, we’ll take my 
cab; for yours, perhaps, might be recognised.” 

What a contrast, when they reached the street, to the scene they had just left! 
It was already daybreak. For the flaring yellow light within, was substtaited the 
clear, bright, glorious morning; for a hot, close atmosphere, tainted withdhe smell 
of expiring lamps, and reeking with the steams of riot and dissipation,jthe free, 
fresh, wholesome air. But to the fevered hea0 on which that cool air blew, it 
seemed to come laden with remorse for time misspent and countless opportunities 
neglected. With throbbing veins and burning skin, eyes wild and heavy, thoughts 
hurried and disordered, ho felt as though the light were a reproach, and shrunk 
involuntarily from the day as if he were some foul and hideous thing. 

"Shivering?” said the captain.* " You are*cold." *, 

"Rather.” ( * 

"It does strike cool, coming out of those hot rooms. Wrap that cjpak about 
ydu. So 1 , so ; now we're off." o 

They rattled through the quiet streets, made their caty at the captain’s lodg¬ 
ings, cleared the town, and emerged upon the open road, without hindrance or 
molestation. 

Fields, trees, gardens, hedges, everything looked very beautiful; the young man 
scarcely seemed- to have noticed them before, though he had passed the same 
objects a*thousand tilths. There was a peace and serenity upon them all, strangely 
at variance with the bewilderment and confusion of his own half-sobered thoughts, 
and yet Impressive and welcome. He had no fear upon his mind; but, as he 
looked" about him, he had less anger; and though oil delusions, celative to his 
worthless late companion, were now cleared away, ho, rather wished he had never 
Winown him than thought of its having come to |liis. 

The pasf night, the day before, and many other days and nights beside, all 
mingled themselves up in one unintelligible and senseless whirl; he could not 
separate the transactions of one time from those of another. Now, the noise of 
the wheels resolved itself into some wild tune in which he could recognise scraps of 
airs lie knew; now, there was nothing in his ears but a stunning and bewildering 
sound, like rushing water. But his companion rallied him on being so silent, and 
they talked and laughed boisterously. When they stopped, he was a little surprised 
to find himself i* the act of smoking ; but, on reflection, he remembered when and 
where he fiad taken the cigar. 1 

They stopped at the avenue gate and alighted, leaving the carriage to the care of 
^tne servant, who was a styart fellow, and nearly as well accustomed to such pro¬ 
ceedings as his master. Sir Mulberry and his friend were already therq. All four 
walked, in profound silence, up the aisle of stately elm trees, which, meeting far 
above their heads, foitned a long green perspective of gothic arches, terminating, 
like som^ old ruin, in tiie open sky. 

.After a pause, and a brief conference between the seconds, they, at length, 
turned tothatright. and taking a track across a little meadow, passed Ham House, 
and dbmemto some fields beyond. In one of these, they stopped. The ground 
was measured, some usual forms gone through, the two principals were placed 
front to front at the distance agreed upon, and Sir Mulberry turned his face towards 
his ytung adversary for the first time. He was very pale, his eyes were blQodshoit, 
his dress disordered, and his hair dishevelled—all, most probably, the consequences 
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of the previous dhy and night. For the i|ce, it expressed nothing but violent and 
evil passions. Up shaded*his eyes with his hand; gazed at his opponent stedfastly 
for a few moments; and, then taking the weapon which was tendered to him, bent 
his eyes upon that, and looked up no more until the word was given, when he 
instantly fired. 

The tvs> shots were fired, as nearly as possible, at the same instant. In that 
instant, the young lord turned his head sharply round, fixed u^n his adversary a 
ghastly stare, and, without a groan or stagger, fell down dead. 

“ He’s gone l" cried Westwood,^vho, with the other second, had ran up to the 
body, and fallen on one knee beside it 

“ His blood on his own head," said Sir Mulberry. " He brought this upon him¬ 
self, and forced it upon me." 

“ Captain Adams," cried Wcstwoo^, hastily, “ I calf you to witness that this was 
fiSirly done. Hawk, we have not a moment to lose. We must leave this place 
immediately, push for Brighton, and cro^ to France with jdl speed. This has been 
a bad business, and may b«? worse, if we delay a moment. Adams, consult your 
own safetjP, and don't remain here; the living before the dead -good-bye I" 

With these words, h% seized Sir Mulberry by the arm, and hurried him away. 
Captain Adams—only pausing to convince himself, beyond all question, of the fatal 
result—sped off in the same direction, to concert measures with his servant for 
removing the body, and securing his own safety likewise. 

So died Lord Frederick V&isoplit, by the hand which hcjiacl loaded yith gifts, 
and clasped a thousand times ; by th* act of him, but for whom, and others like 
him, he might have lived a happy man, all cl died with children’s foges round 
his bed. ^ v 

The sun came proudly up in all his majesty, the noble river ran Its winding course, 
the leaves quivered and rustlfd in the air, the birds poured their cheerful songs from , 
every tree, the short-lived butterfly'fluttered its little wiugs; all the ligljtf and life*©? 3 
day came on; dhd, amidst it all, and'pressing down the grass whose every blade 
bore twenty tiny lives, lay the dead man, with his stark and rigid face turned 
upwards to the sky.* • 


CHAPTER LI. * 

* , 

THE PROJECT OF MR. RALPH NICKLEBY AND IHS f$IEND APPROACHING**^* 
SUCCESSFUL ISSUE, BECOMES UNEXPECTEDLY KN^WN TO ANOTHER PARTY, 
NOT ADMITTED INTO THEIR CONFIDENCE. 

» » 

In an old house, dismal, dark, and dusty, which seemejj* to have withered, like 
himself, and to have grown yellow and shrivelled in hoarding him from tbe light of 
day, as he bad, in hoarding his money, lived Arthur Gride. Meagre old chairs and 
tables, of spare and bony make, and hard and cold as misers' hearts^riSfe Ringed, 
in grim array, against the gloomy walls; attenuated presses, grown lank and lantern- 
jawed in guarding the treasures they enclosed, and tottering, as though, from con¬ 
stant fear and dread of thieves, shrunk up in dark corners, whence thty cast no 
shadows on the ground, and seemed to hide and cower from observation. 9 A tali 
grim clock upon the stairs, with long lean hands and famished face, ticked in cautious 

2 F * 
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whispers j and when it stmcfc the time, iAlun and piping sounds, fikfian old ma$f 
voice’ rattled, as if 'twere pinched with hunger. •*' , , e. 1 ’ //. . /, 

No, fireside-couch Was there, to invite repose ahd comfort. BlboW-cbah^tbere 
were, hut they looked uneasy in their minds, cocked their arms 5ttspicibuS|r and 
tfmidiy, and kept upon their guard. Others were fantastically grini and gaunt, as 
having drawn themselves* up to theii#utmost height, and put on their fieigtst looks 
to state all corner.^ out of countenance. Others, again, knocked upagainst their 
neighbours, or leant for suppprt against the vraU^spmewhat ostentatiously, as if to 
call all men to witness that they were nut wortb|$e taking. The dark square lum¬ 
bering bedsteads seemed built tor restless drearily; the mUsty hangings seemed to 
creep in scanty folds together, whispering among themselves, when rustled by the 
wind,-their trembling kuowlftflge of the tempting wares that lurked within the dark 
and tight-locked cfosetA * t 

From out the mosjt spare anef. htmgry room in all this spare and hungry housS, 
there came, one morning, the ttemulous„tones of old Gride's voice, as it feebly 
chirruped forth the fag end of some forgotten song, of which the burden fhn 


Ta—ran—tan—too. 

Throw the old sjxfts, * 

And may the wedding be lucky I 
** 


which he repeated, in the same shriU quavering note's, again ana again, until a 
violent" fit of coughing obliged him to desist,* and to pursue, in silence, the occupa¬ 
tion upoi* which lie was .engaged. f 

' This occupation was, to take doyrn^from. the shelves of a worm-eaten Wardrobe, 
a quantity of frowsy garments, one by one; t6 subject each to a careful arid minute 
inspection by holding it up against thought, .and after/olding it with great, exact¬ 
ness, to lay it on one or other of two littl^ ljeaps beside him? He never took two 
jmicles of jjlotlflng mil, together, but alwayd brought mem forth singly: and never 
railed to shut the wsuaprobe door, and turn^e key, between each visit to its shelves. 

"The snuif-coloured suit," said Arthur Gride, surveying a threadbare coat.*" Did 
I look well in snuflnpolour ? let me think. )T # 

The result of his cogitations appeared to be unfavourably for he folded the 
gaiiuent once more, laid it aside, and mounted on a chair to get down another, 
* chirping while ho did so: *' 

Younjf, loving,-and to, 

* Oh what happiness there 1 

« The wedding is sure to be lucky I 


* " They always put in ^young,’" said old Arthur, " but songs are only written-for 

<*•*„ sake of rhyme, and this is a silly one that the poor country people sang when I 
was a little boy. Though Stop—young fa quite right too—it means the bride—yea. 
He, he, he! It means the bride. Oh dear, that’s good, That's very good. And 
true besides—quite"truq!" - *$ 4 

In the satisfaction of Shis discovery, he went over the verse again, With increased 
expressiofl, and a shake or two here and there. He then resumed bis employe 
nfcnt. , # 

"T£e UGfvie-green," said old Arthur; "the bottle-green was a fatuous suit to 
wear, and I bought it very cheap at a pawnbroker's, and there was—be, he, be 1— 
a tarnlshe^ shilling ip the waistcoat pdeket. 'To think that the pawnbroker shouldn' t 
harg known there was a shilling in i( | / knew It l * I felt it when t was examining 
the quality. Oh, what a dull dog 1 It was a lucky suit, too, this .botttegtj^k- 
; Thfe very day I put it on first, old h-drd Mallow/ord was burnt to 
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and aiithe po|t-&bits feffin. I'll be raarr&d in the bottle-green. Peg—PegSiider- 
skew—I'll wear she bottle-green !" ' ' 

- .'This call, loudly repeated twice or thrice at the room door, brought into the 
apartment a,short, thin, weasen, blear-eyed old woman, palsy-stricken and hideously 
ugly, who; wiping her'shrivelled face upon her dirty apron, 1 inquired, in that iub- 
dped tod» in which deaf people commonly spedk: 

“ Was that you a calling, ofohly the clock a striking ? My hearing gets so bad, 

I never know which is which; but'When I hear a noise, I know it must be oue of 
you, because nothing else never gfjra in the house." * * 

“ Me, Peg—roc,” said Arthur Gride, tappingdrimself on the breast to render the 
reply more intelligible. 

"You, eh?” returned. Peg. “And what do you wqat?" • 

" ril be married in the bottle-grdSi,” cried ArthurGridc. ' 

* “ It’s a dedl too good to be married 'in, master," rejoined Peg, after a short 
inspection of the suit. “ Haven't you got anything worse-ihan this ? " 

“ Noth^ig that'll do,” replied old Arthur/ . 

"Why not do?'* retorted Peg. " Why don't you wear your every-day clothes, 
like a man—eh ? " * ^ 

" They an't becoming enoqgh^Peg," returned her master, • 

" Not what enough?" said Peg. * 

“ Becoming." * * " » 

" Becoming what ?” said Peg, sharply. " Not becoming too old to wear?" 
Arthur Gride muttered an imprecation bn his housekeeper's deafness, as He*rparcd 
in her eat-; « * r ' '" * * 

" Not smarj enough ! < want to look a^Well as I can." .* 

" Look?" cried Peg. “ If she's aslhandsome- as ybu say she i£, she. won’t* look 
much at you, master, take j&ur oath that; and as to how you look yours^P**^ 
pepper-and-salt, boUFe-g^een, sky-bluerbr tartan-plaid, will make no difference 
you.” a V T ' 

With which consolatory assuratwg, Pe$Slidcrskcw gathered*up the chosen suit, 
and folding her skirfny arms upon the birdie, stood, mouthing, and grinning, rffid 
blinking her watery eyes, like an unftoutlf figure in some monstrous piece of carving. 

“You're in a funny humour, an't yoit, Peg?” said Arthur, with not'the best 
possible grace. 

“Why, isn’t it enough to make me?" rejoined the old woman? “ I # shafl, soon, 
enough, be put out, though, if anybody ttoes to domineer it over mo ; and so I give * 
you notice, master. Nobody shall he put over Peg Sliders|$<*v'$ head, after so mafty 
years ; you know that, and so f needn't , tell you I Thaw won't do for me—no, no, 
nor for yoy. Try. that once, and come to Ain—ruin—ruin !" 

“ Oh dear, dear, l shall never try it," said Arthur C|jide, appalled by the mention 
of the word, “not for the world. •It would be very easy to> ruin me ;'we must be 
very careful; more saving than ever, with another mouthMo feed. Otfy we—we 
mustn’t Jet her lose her good looks, £eg, because I like to see ’em." • 

“ Take cam you don't find good looks come expensive," rettiraecMPkg, shaking 
her forefinger. ' ’ ,J> 

“ But she can earn money herself, JPeg," -Said Arthur GrUJe, eagerly watching 
what effect his communication produced upon the old woman's countenance, “ She 
can draw, paint, workatl manner of pretty things for ornamenting stoo’s kni 
f.hatrs * slipped, Peg, watch-guards, hair-chains, and a thousand little dainty trifles 
that ! couldn't give you half the names of. Then she can play the piano (and 
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what’s more, she's got pne), and sing like a little bird. She’ll, bfe ^cry cheap to 
dress and keep, Peg; don't you think she will ? " c . 

" If you don’t let her make a fool of you, she may,’ - returned Peg. 

“A fool of met" exclaimed Arthur. " Trust your«old master not to be fooled 
by pretty faces, Peg; no, no/no—nor by ugly ones neither, Mrs. Sliderskew," he 
softly added by way of soliloquy. • . ■ * <,? 

"You’re a sayin&,something you don’t want me ft) hear,’’ said Peg; "I know 
you are." 

**"' "Oh dearl the devil’s in this woman," mutttifed Arthur; adding with an ugly 
leer, " I said I trusted everything to you, Peg. That was all." 

" You do that, master, and all your cares are over," said Peg approvingly. 

“ IV/ten I do that.cPeg Sliderskew,” thought Arthur Gride, " they will be.” 

Although he thought this., very distinctly, he durst not move his lips lest the old 
woman should detect him- He even seeirfed half-afraid that she might have re^d 
liis thoughts ; for he leered coaxingly upon her, as he said aloud : 

" Take up all loose stitches in the bqttle-green with the best black silk.® Have d 
skein of the best, and some new buttons for th® coat. And—this .is a goocHdea Peg, 
and one you’ll like, 1 know-—as 1 have'ffcvcr giwtn her anything yet, and girls like 
such attentions, you shall polish up a sparkling necklace that I've got upstairs/ and 
I'll give it her upon the wedding morning—clasp it round her charming little neck 
myself—and take it away again next day. He, he, he!—lock it up for her, Peg; 
and lose it. WhO*ll be made the fool of there, I wonder, to begin with^-eh Peg?" 

Mrs. ‘Sliderskew appeared to approve highly of this ingenious scheme, and ex¬ 
pressed her satisfaction by various rackirjgs and twitchfngs of her head and body, 
which by no means enhanced her charms. These shc fl prolonged until she had 
hobbled to the door, when she exchanged-them for a sour malignant look, and 
her under-jaw from side to side, muttered hcfjrty curses upon the future 
Mrs. Gride, as she crept slowly down the stairs, and paused,for breath at nearly 
every one. 

" She’s half a witch, I think,” said Arthur Gjide, when he found himself again 
alone. " But she’s very frugal, and she’s very deaf. Her living costs me next to 
nothing ; and it’s no use her listening ’at keyholes.; for she can’t hear. She’s a 
charming woman—for the purpose; a most discreet old housekeeper, and worth 
her weight fn—copper.” 

Having extolled- 1 the merits of his domestic in these hijsli terms, old Arthur went 
•back to the burden of his song. The <Suit, destined to grace his approaching 
nygtfals being now selcetgd, he replaced the others with no less care than he had 
displayed in drawing them from the musty nooks, where they had silently reposed 
for many years. 1 * 

Startled by a ring at the door, he hastily concluded this operation, and locked the 
press; but, there was np need for any particular hurry, as the discreet Peg seldom 
knew the l ril was rungcunless she happened to cast her dim eyes upwards, and to 
see it shaking against the kitchen ceiling. After a short delay, however, Peg, 
tottere^ in, f ' v owed by Newman Noggs. 

" Ah 1 W. Noggs!" cried Arthur Gride, rubbing his hands, * My good friend,. 

Mr. Noggs, what news do you bring for ha®?" , 

Newmarl* with a stedfast and immovable aspect, and his fixedLeye very fixed., 
indeed, replied/ suiting the action to the word, "A letter. From Mr. Nlckleby/’ 
\ Bearer waits.” 

V *< Won’t you take a—a—" 
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Newman lo&kfcd up, and srruicked his I^>s. 

“ —A chair ? "#said Arthur Gride. 

" No," replied Newman. “ Thank'ee." 

Arthur opened the letter with trembling hands, and devoured its contents with 
the utmost greediness: chuckling rapturously over it, and reading it several times, 
before could take it from before his eyes* So many times did he peruse and 
re-peruse it, that Newman considered it expedient to remind him of his presence. 

'' Answer," said Newman. “ Bearer waits." 

" True," replied old Arthur. “ Yes—yes ; I almost forgot, I do declare.” 

" I thought you were forgetting," said Newman. 

’ “Quite right to remind me, Mr. Noggs. Gh, very right indeed," said Arthur. 
“Yes. I'll write a line, I’m—I'm—rather flurried, Mr. Noggs. The news is-’* 

"Bad?" interrupted Newmanf ’ • 

• “No, Mr.iNiggs, thank you ; good, good. The very best of news. Sit down. 
I'll get the pen and ink, and write a line in answer. I'll not detain you long. I 
know yoi’re a treasure to Y° ur master, Mr. Noggs. He speaks of you in such 
terms, sofhetimes, that, oh dear ! you’d be astonished. I may say that I do too, 
and always did. I always say the same of ^ou." 

“That's 'Curse Mr. Noggs w,ith alt my heart 1’ then, if you do f " thought 
Newman, as Gride hurried out. ' • * 

The letter, had fallen on the ground. Looking carefully about him, for an 
instant, Newman, impelled by curiosity to know the result of the design lie had 
overheard from his office closet, caught it up and rapidly read as follows: 

“ Gride, 

saw B*ay again this morning, and proposed the day after to-morrow 
(as you suggested) for the nj|irriage. There is no objection on his part, and afPKn^f* 
arc alike to his daughter. We will go together, and you must be with me by seycu 
in the morning? 1 need not tell you to be punctual. 

" Make no further visits to the girl, in the meantime. Y«u have been there of 
late, much oftener than you should. She does not languish for you, and it might 
have been dangerous. Restrain your youthful ardour for cight-and-forty hours, and 
leave her to the father. You only undo what he docs, and docs well, 

" Yours, * * 

“Rau41 Niqkleby.” 

A footstep was heard without. Newman dropped the#letter on the samc^s g ot 
again, pressed it with his foot to prevent its fluttering away, regained his seat in a 
single stride, and looked as vacant and unconscious as $tct mortal looked. Arthur 
Gride, after peering nervously about him, spied it on the ground, picked it up, and 
sitting down to write, glanced nt^fewman Noggs, who was staring at the wall witli^ 
an intensity so remarkable, that Arthur was quite alarmed.* » 

“Do you see anything particular, Mr. Noggs? ” said Arthur, trying to follow,the 
direction of Newman's eyes—which was an impossibility, and a thi^po man had 
ever done. 

"Only a cobweb," replied Newman/ 

“ Oh! is that all?” 

“ No,” said Newman. “ There's a fly in it.” „ 

“There are a good many cobwebs here,” observed Arthur Gride, 

“ So there are in our place," returned Newman; “and flies too.” 
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Newman appeared to derive great cn&rtainment Vrora this repatUfe, and, to the 
great discomposure of Arthur Gride's nerves, produced a series c of sharp cracks 
from his Anger-joints, resembling the noise of a distant discharge of small artillery. 
Arthur succeeded in finishing his reply to Ralph's note, nevertheless, and at length 
handed it over to the eccentric messenger for delivery. 

“That's it, Mr. Noggs," said Grieve. - ^ 

Newman gave a^nod, put it in his hat, and was shuffling away, when Gride, 
b^those doting delight knew no bounds, beckoned him back again, and said, in a 
shrill whibper, and with a grin which puckered up his whole face, and almost 
obscured his eyes: 

“Will you—will you take a little-drop of something—just a taste?" 

In good fellowship (iff Arthur Gride had been capable of it) Newman would not 
have drunk with him one bubble of the richest white that was ever made r but to see 
what he would be at, and to punish him as much as he could, he accepted the offef 
immediately. 

Arthur Gride, therefore, again applied himself to the press, and froth a shelf 
laden with tall Flemish drinking-glasses, and quaint bottles: some with hecks like, 
so many storks, and others with square,'Dutch-built bodies and short fat apoplectic 
throats: took gown one dusty bottle of promising appearance, and two glasses of 
curiously small size. 

“You nevj?r tasted this," said Arthur. “ It’s eau-d'or —golden water. I like it 
on account of its name. It's a delicious name. Water of gold, golden water I 
O dear me, it seems quite a sin to drink it 1” 

As his courage appeared to be ftftt failing him, and he trifled with the stopper in 
a manner which threatened the dismissal of the bottle to*its old place, Newman 
..took up one of the little glasses, and clicked it, twice or thrice, against the bottle, 
ISlFgentle reminder that he had not been helped yet$ With a deep sigh, Arthur 
Gride slowly filled it—though not to the brim—and then filled his own. 

’“Stop, stop; don’t drink it yet," he said, laying his hand on Uewman's; “it 
was given to me, twenty years ago, and when I take a little taste, which is ve—ry 
seldom, I like to think of it beforehand, and tcaze myself. We'll drink a toast. 
Shall we drink a toast, Mr. Noggs ? " <- 

" Ah l" said Newman, eyeing his little glass impatiently.' “ Look sharp. Bearer 
waits." 

“Why, then, I’ll tell yott what," tittered Arthur, "vis’ll drink—he, he, he!— 
we’ll drink a lady." * 

Xk&ht ladies ?" said Ntewman. v 

“ No, no, Mr. Noggs, ,<J implied Gride, arresting his hand, “a lady. You wonder 
to hear me say a lady. I khow you do, I know you do. Here’s little Madeline— 
that’s the toast, Mr. Noggs—little Madeline 1” 

“ Madeline 1" said Newman; inwardly adding, *“ and God help her 1" 

The rapl&ity and unconcern with which Newman dismissed Ms portion of the 
golden water, had a great effect upon the old man, who sat upright in bis chair, 
and gazed at fc&i, open-mouthed, as if the sight had taken away his breath. Quite 
unmoved, however, Newman left him to sua his own, at leisure, or to pour it back 
again into the bottle, If he chose, atfil 'departed; after greatly outraging thedignity 
of Peg Sliderskew by brushing past her, iu$he passage, without a word Of apology* 
or recognition. 

Mr, Gride and his housekeeper, immedfeaWJy on being left alone, resolved them¬ 
selves into a committee of ways and means, and discussed the arrangements which 
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should be made for the redption of tie young bride. As they were, like some 
other committees, extremely dull and prolix in debate, this history may pursue the 
footsteps of Newman Noggs; thereby combining advantage with necessity; for it 
would have been necessary to do so under any circumstances, and necessity has no 
law, as all the world kno% 

. " You’ve been a long time," said Ralph, wjjpn Newman returned. 

"He mis a long time," replied Newman. 

"Bah 1" cried Ralph, impatiently. " Give me his note, if fftt gave you one: hjjg 
message, if he didn't. And don’t go away. I want a word with you, sir.” 

Newman handed in the note, and looked very virtuous and innocent while his 
employer broke the seal, and glanced bis eye over it, 

" He’ll be sure to come i" muttered Ralph, as he tore it to pieces ; "why, of 
course I know he’ll be sure to cocne. What need to say that ? JsToggs I Bray, sir, 
jvhat man w^s that, with whom I saw you in the street last night ? " 

" I don’t know," replied-Newman. 

“ You {tad better refresh your memory, sir,” said Ralph, with a threatening look. 

"I telb you,".returned Newman boldly, "that I don’t know. He came here, 
twice, and asked fof you. You were out. He came again, You packed him off, 
yourself. He gave the name of Brooker," 

" 1 know he did," said Ralph ; " what then ?” ’ ■„ 

"What then? Why, then he lurked about and dogged me in tljestreet. Ho 
follows me, night after night, and urges me to bring hint face to face with you; as 
he says he has been once, and not long ago either. He wants to see you face to 
face, he says, and you’ll soon hear him out, he warrants.” 

"And what say you 40 that ? ” inquired Ralph, looking keenly at his drudge. 

"That it’s*no business of mine, and I won’t. 1 told him he might catch you in 
the street, if that was all hegv.inted, but no, that wouldn't do. You wouldif^n^P 53 
a word there, he, said. He must have you alone, in a room with the door locked, 
where he coulc^speak without fear, and you'd soon change your tone, and hear him 
patiently." 

"An audacious $jk>g 1” Ralph muttered. 

"That’s all I know," &ai4.|fewntan. " I say again, I don’t know what man he 
is. I don’t believe he knows, himself. You have seen him ; perhaps you do," 

" I think I do," replied Ralph. 

"Well,” retorted Newjnan, sulkily, "don't expect me to kifowhim too; that's 
all. You’ll ask me, next, why I never t§ld you this, before. What would you say, 
if I,was to tell you all that people say of you ? What do fou call me when I «*wc- 
times do ? * Brute, ass I' and snap at me like a dragon* 

This was true enough ; though the question which Newman anticipated, was, in 
fact, upon Ralph's lips at the moment. 

" He is an idle ruffian," saidaRalph ; "a vagabond from beyond the sea, where* 
he travelled for his crimes; a felon let loose to run hi^ neck into tfte belter; a 
swindler, who has the audacity to try his schemes on me who knew him well. The 
next time he tampers with you, hand him over fb the police, fc&atteropting to 
extort money by lies and threats—d'ye, hear ?—and leave the rest to no* He shall 
cool his heels in jail a little time, andYU be, bdtind he looks for other folks to fleece 
When he conies out. You mind what <^ay, do you ?" 

" I hear," said Newman. **■ 

“ Do it, then,” returned Ralph, /^ptid|l’ll reward you. Now you may go." 

Newman readily availed himself of the permission, and, shutting himself up in 
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Us little office, remained there, in very strious cogitation, all day? ‘When he was 
released at night, he proceeded, with all the expedition he could ( use, to the City, 
and took up his old position behind the pump, to watch for Nicholas—for Newman 
Noggs was proud in his way, and could not bear to appear as his friend, before the 
Brothers Cheeryble, in the shabby and degraded state to which he was reduced. 

He had not occupied this position many minutes, when he was rejohgyl to see 
'Nicholas approach^, and darted out from his ambuscade to meet him. Nicholas, 
his part, was no less pleased to encounter his friend, whom he had not seen for 
some time; so, their greeting was a warm one. 

" I was thinking of you at that moment," said Nicholas. 

“That’s right," rejoined Newman, “ and I of you. I couldn't help coming op 
to-night. I say, I thiftk I’m going to find out something." 

“And what may that be?" returned Nicholas* smiling at this odd communica¬ 
tion. • • * 

“ I don’t know what it may be, I don’t know what it may not be," said Newman; 
“ it’s some secret in which your uncle is concerned, but'what, I’ve not yeWbeen able 
to discover, although l have my strong suspicions. I'll not hint-'em ntfw, in case 
you should be disappointed." * 

“ 1 disappointed!" cried Nicholas; “am I interested?” 

* 1 Mnk you are," replied Newman. “ I have a crotchet in my head that it must 
be so. I h.ye found out a man who plainly knows mofe than he cares to tell at 
once. And he has already dropped such hints to me as puzzle me —I say, as 
puzzle pie," said Newman, scratching his red nose into a slate of violent inflamma¬ 
tion, and staring at Nicholas with Sill his might and main meanwhile. 

Admiring what could have wound his friend up to such a pitch of mystery, 
- N ic h olas endeavoured, by a series of questions, to elucidate the cause*; but in vain. 
Newftian could not be drawn into any more explicit sfitement thaa a repetition of 
the perplexities he had already thrown out, and a confused oration, showing how it 
Wiifc necessary to use tthe utmost caution ; how the lynx-eyed Ralph had already 
seen him in company'with his unknown correspondent; and how he had baffled 
the said Ralph by extreme guardedness of manner and ingenuity of speech; having 
prepared himself for such a contingency from the first. 

, Remembering his companion’s propensity—of which his nose, indeed, perpetually 

warned all beholders like a beacon— Nicholas had drawn him into a sequestered 
Javern. Hem, they fell to reviewing the origin and progress of their acquaintance, 
os men sometimes do, and tracing out the fittle events by which it was most strongly 
matured, came at last to Miss Cecilia Bobster. 

“And that reminds nfle*” said Newman, “ that you never told me the young 
lady’s real name.” • 

" Madeline! ’’ said Nicholas. • 

“ Madeline i" cried jNewman ; “ what Madeline? Her other name— say her 
other name*' t , 

* Bray," said Nicholas, in great astonishment. 

“It’sfcthe sl^ne!" cried Neuman. “Sad story! Can you stand idly by and 
let that umctural marriage take place without one attempt to save her?" 

“ What <Jo you mean? ” exclaimed Nicholas, starting up; " marriage ! are yoit 
mad?" % 

“ Arg you ? is she ? are you blind, deaf, senseless, dead ? " said Newman. *' Do 
you knew that within one day, by means df your uncle Ralph, she will be matriedi 
. to a man as bad as he, and worse, if worse there is ? Do you know that within one 
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day she will lie Sacrificed, as sure, as yoi? stand there alive, to a hoary wretch—a. 
devil born and bjed, and gray in devils' ways ?" 

“ Be careful what you say,” replied Nicholas. " For Heaven's sake, be careful! 

I am left here alone, and those who could stretch out a hand to rescue her arc far 
away. What is it that yorrmean ? " * 

"I naqpr heard her name," said Newmartf choking with his energy. "Why 
didn't you tell rae? How was I to know? Wc might, at legpt, have had some, 
time to think !" 

" What is it that you mean ?" cried Nicholas. 

It was not an easy task to arrive at this Information ; but, after a great quantity 
of extraordinary pantomime, which in no way assisted it, Nicholas, who was almost 
as wild as Newman Noggs himself, forced the latter down upon his seat, and held 
him down until he began his tale* * 

* Rage, astonishment, indignation, and a storm of passions, rushed through the 
listener's heart, as the plot was laid bare. He no sooner understood it-all than, 
with a fadfe of ashy paleness, and trembling in every limb, he darted from the house, 

"Stop ftiml"-cried Newman, bolting out in pursuit. " He'll be doing some¬ 
thing desperate—he il murder somebody—hallo 1 there, stop him. Stop thief l 
stop thief 1" 


CHAPTER Ll\. 

a 

NICHOLAS DESPAIRS OF RESCUING MADELINE BRAY, BUT PLUCKS UP HIS SglBJI T «irr 
AGAIN, AND DETERMINES TO ATTEMPT IT. DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE OF 
THE KENWIGSES AND LILLYVICKS. 

Finding that Newman was determined to arrest his progress at any hazard, 
and apprehensive that some well-intentioned passenger, attracted by the cry of 
" Stop thief,’* might really lay violent hands upon his person, and place him in a 
disagreeable predicament from which he might have some difficulty in extricating . 
himself, Nicholas soon slackened his pace, and suffered Ncwm»n Noggs to come 
up with him; which he did, in so breathless a condition that it seemed impossible* 
he could have held out for a minute longer. a 

" I will go straight to Bray's," said Nicholas. " I will^ec this man. If there is 
a feeling of humanity lingering in his breast, a spark of* consideration for his own 
child, motherless and friendless as she is, I will awaken It." 

" You will not,” replied Newman. “ You will not, indeed." 

"Then," said Nicholas,, pressing onward, " I will act upon my first impulse, and ^ 
go straight to Ralph Nickteby." * 

" By the time you reach his house he will be in bed," said Newmnq, 

" I will drag him from it,” cried Nicholas. xf 

" Tut, tut,” said Noggs. " Be yourself." 

"You are the best of friends to me, Newman," rejoined Nicholas, after a pause, 
and taking his hand as he spoke. "I have made head gainst many trials; but 
the misery of another, and such misery, is involved in this 5 onc, that 1 declare do you 
I am rendered desperate, and know not bow to act.” 

In truth it did seem a hopeless case. It was impossible to make any use of sdeh 
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intelligence as Newman Npggs had glelned when fie lay concealed hi the closet. 
The mere circumstance of the compact between Ralph Niekleby gnd Gride would 
not invalidate the marriage, or render Bray averse to it, who, if he did not actually 
know of the existence of some such understanding, doubtless suspected it. What 
had been hinted with reference to some fraud on Madeline, had been put, with 
sufficient obscurity by Arthur Gride, but coming from Newman Nqggs, and ' 
obscured still further by the smoke of his pocket pistol, it became wholly unin- 
lyplligible, and involved in utter darkness. 

"There seems no ray of hope,” said Nicholas. 

"The greater necessity for coolness,^or reason, for consideration, for thought,” 
said Newman, pausing at every alternate word to look anxiously in his friend's 
face. 4 4 Where are tile brothers ? " 

" Both Absent eta urgent business, as they will Be for a week to come.” 

44 Is there qa way of communicating with them ? no way of getting one of them 
here by to-morrow night?" 

44 ImpossibleJ” said Nicholas, "the sea is between us and them. *With the 
fairest winds that ever blew, to go and return would take • three ^days and 
nights.” 

44 Their nephew-—" said Newman, " their old clerk." 

" Wbat could either do, that I cannot?” rejoined Nicholas. 44 With reference to 
them, especially, I am enjoined to the strictest silence oh\his subject. What right 
have I to betray the confidence reposed in me, when nothing but a miracle can 
prevent this sacrifice?” 

44 Think,” urged Newritan. 44 ft there no way ? " 

"There is none," said Nicholas, in utter dejection. •"Not one. The father 
_urges—the daughter consents. These demons have her in their toils ; legal right, 
mifprt, power, money, and every influence are on thef side. How can I hope to 
save her?” 

" Hope to the last i ” said Newman, clapping him on the back, W 4 Always hope; 
that’s a dear boy. Never leave off hoping ; it don’t answer. Do you mind me, 
Nick? it don’t answer. Don’t leave a stone unturned. It’s ahvays something, to 
know you’ve done the most you could. But, don’t leave off hoping, or it’s of no 
use doing anything. Hope, hope, to the last I” 

Nicholas needed encouragement. The suddenness with which intelligence of the 
# two usurers’* plans*had come upon him, the little tittfe which remained for exertion, 
the probability, almost amounting to certainty itself, that a few hours would place 
Madeline Bray for ever beyond his reach, consign her to unspeakable misery, and 
perhaps to an untimely cfegth: all this quite stunned and overwhelmed him. Every 
hope connected with her tttit he had suffered himself to form, or had entertained 
unconsciously, seemed to fall at his feet, withered and dead. Every charm with 
xj which his memory or imagination had surrounded her, presented itself before him, 
only to heighten his anguish and add new bitterness to his despair. Every feeling 
of* sympathy for her forlorn condition, and of admiration for her heroism arid forti¬ 
tude, aggraded the indignation which shook him in every limb, and swelled his 
heart almost to bursting. 

But, if Nicholas's own heart embarrassed him, Newman'# came to his relief, 
There was so much earnestness in his remonstrance, and such sincerity and fervour 
in hlsjnanner, odd and ludicrous as it always was, that it imparted to Nicholatnew 
firmness, ’and enabled him to say, after he had walked on some little way in silence * 

1 ,>* Yqa read me a good lesson, Newman, and I will profit by It. One step, at 
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' least, I may telro—am boun<? to taka iAced—and to that I will apply myself 
to-morrow." # 

"What is that?" asked Noggs, wistfully. “Not to threaten Ralph? Not to 
sea the father?” 

“ To see the daughter, Newman," replied Nicholas. “ To do, what, after all, is 
the utmo^ that the brothers could do, if they were here, as Heaven send they were 1 
To reason with her upon this hideous union, to point out to befall the horrors to 
which she is hastening: rashly, it may be, and without due reflection. To entreat* 1 * 
her, at least, to pause, She can have had no counsellor for her good. Perhaps 
even I may move her so far yet, though it is the eleventh hour, and she upon the 
very brink of rain." 

"Bravely spoken 1" said Newman. "Weil done, wolf done I Yes. Very 
good.” • » . • - t 

• "And I darfiqflare," cried Nicholas, with honest enthusiasm, "that in this effort 
I am influenced by no selfish or personal considerations, but by pity for her, and 
detestation and abhorrence of this scheme; and that I would do the same, were 
there twcifty rivals in the field, and I the last and least favoured of them all." 

“ You would, I believe," said Newman. " But where are you hurrying now ? " 
"Homewards," answered Nicholas. "Do you come with me, by.shall I say 
good-night ? ” , 

" I ll come a little way,"if you will but walk, not run,” said Noggs. • 

" I cannot walk to-night, Newman," returned Nicholas; hurriedly. " I must 
move rapidly, or I could not draw my breath. I’ll tell ydtj what I’ve said and 
done to-morrow!" * 

Without waiting for accply, he darted off at a rapid pace, and, plunging into the 
crowds which*throngqji the street, was quickly lost to view. t > . - 

" He’s a violent youth at ^nes," said Newman, looking after him ; "and yet I 
like him for it. There’scause enoughnow, or thedoucc is in it. Hope 11 Mvrfhope, 

I think i Ralpt Nicklcby and Gride with their heads together —and hope for the 
opposite party! Ho I ho ! ” * 

It Was with a veryenelaecholy laugh that Newman Noggs concluded this soliloquy: 
and it was with a very melancholy shake of the head, and a very rueful countenance 
that he turned about, and went plodding on his way. , 

This, under ordinary circumstances, would have been to sogie small tavern or 
dram-shop : that being his way, in more senses than one. But, Newman was toq, 
much interested, and too anxious, to betfke himself even to this resource, aud so 
with many desponding and dismal reflections, went straight home. 

It had come to pass, that $fternoon, that Miss Morleegi' Kenwigs had received an 
invitation to repair next day, per steamer from Westminster Bridge, unto the Eel-pie 
Island at ’Twickenham : there to make merry upon a cold collation, botUed-bcer, 
shrub, and shrimps, and to darfte in the open air to the a music of a locomotive » 
band, conveyed thither forHhe purpose: the steamer bein& specially en^agdd by a 
dancing-master of extensive connection for the accommodation of his numerous 
pupils, and the pupils displaying their appreciation of the dancing-rnifeter'a services 
by purchasing themselves, and inducing their friends to do the like, div£* light-blue 
tickets, entitling tbeSn to join the expedition. Of these light-blue tickets, one bad 
been presented by an ambitious neighbour to Miss Morleena Kenwigs, with an 
invitation to join her daughters; and Mrs. Kenwigs, rightly deeming tfyu the 
honour of the family was involved in Miss Morleena's making the most splendid 
appearance possible on so short a notice, and testifying to the dancing-roaster that 
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there were other dancing-masters besides ^lim, and to all fathers ancl mothers present 
that other people's children could learn to be genteel besides theirs, had fainted 
away, twice, under the magnitude of her preparations, but, upheld by a determina¬ 
tion to sustain the family name or perish in the attempt, was still hard at work when 
Newman Np^gs came home. 

Now, between the italirm-ironing o£ frills, the flouncing of trowsers, thaSrimming 
of frdeks, the faintjngs and the comings-to again, incidental to the occasion, Mrs. 
V* enwigs hacl been so entirely occupied, that she had not observed, until within 
half an hour before, that the flaxen tails of Miss Morieena's hair were, in a manner, run 
to seed ; and that, unless she were put under the hands of a skilful hair-dresser, 
she never could achieve that signal triumph over the daughters of all other people, 
anything less than whfch would be tantamount to defeat. This discovery drove Mrs. 
Kenwigs to despdir; for the hair-dresser lived fhrefr streets and eight dangerous 
crossings off; Morleena could not be trusted to go there alone, even If such a pro¬ 
ceeding were strictly proper, of which Mrs. Kenwigs had her doubts; Mr. Kenwigs 
had not returned from business; and there was nobody to take her. ® So, Mrs. 
Kenwigs first slapped Miss Kenwigs for being the cause of he;r vexation, and then 
shed tears. 

“ You ungrotefiil child 1" said Mrs. Kenwigs, ■' after I have gone through what I 
have this night, for your good." 

“ I can’t kelp it, ma," replied Morleena, also in tears; "my haif will grow.” 

" Don't talk to me, you naughty thing! ’’ said Mrs. Kenwigs, " don't 1 Even if 
I was to trust you by yourself and^you were to escape being run over, I know you’d 
run in to Laura Chopkins ”—who was the daughter of the ambitious neighbour— 
“ and tell her what you're going to wear to-morrow, I kno'w you woul^l. You've no 
i^roj^er pride in yourself, and are not to be trusted out of siglrt, for an instant.” 

Deploring the evil-mindedness of her eldest daughter in these terms, Mrs. 
Kenwigs distilled fresh drops of vexation from her eyes, and declared that she did 
believe there never was anybody so tried as she was. Thereupon Morleena 
Kenwigs wept afresh,'’and they bemoaned themselves together. 

Matters were at this point as Newman Noggs was heard \o limp past the door on 
his way upstairs 1 when Mrs. Kenwigs, gaining new hope from the sound of his 
# footsteps, hastily removed from her countenance as many traces pf her late emotion 
as were cffaceable^on so short a notice; and presenting hersSlf before him, and 
Representing* their dilemma, entreated th^t he would escort Morleena to the hair¬ 
dresser’s shop. 

* 1 wouldn’t ask you, jMr. Noggs,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, "if I didn't know what 
a good, kind-hearted creature you are—-no, not for worlds.. ^ I am a weak constitu¬ 
tion, Mr. Noggs, but my spirit would no more let me ask a favour where I thought 
there was a chance of its being refused, than it would let me submit to see my 
* children trampled down and trod upon by envy aftd l&wness I ” 

■ Newftian' was too good-natured not to have consented, even without this avowal 
of‘confidence on the part of Mrs. Kenwigs. Accordingly, 6, very few minutes had 
elapsed^ wheA he and Miss Morleena were on their way to the bair-dresSer’s. 

. It was nU exactly a hair-dresser’s ; that is to say, people of a coarse and vulgar 
turn of mii\d might have called it a barber’s ; for they not only cut and curled ladies 
elegantly and children carefully, but shaved gentlemen easily. Still, it was a highly 
geritet^. establishment—quite first-rate in fact—and them were displayed hi the 
window, besides other elegancies, waxen busts of a light lady and a darjc’gentlemanj 
which wore the admiration of the whole neighbourhood. Indeed, some ladies had 
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gone so far as to assert that the dark gentleman was actually a portrait of the 
spirited young ptoprietor; and the great similarity between their head-dresses - 
botlt wore very glossy hair, with a narrow walk straight down the middle, and a 
profusion of flat circular curls on both Sides—encouraged the idea. The bette r 
informed among the sex, however, made light of this assertion, for however willing 
they werS^and they were very willing) to do fill justice to the handsome face and 
figure of the proprietor, they held *the countenance of the dark gentleman in the 
window to be an exquisite and abstract idea of masculine beauty, realised somgf" 
times, perhaps, among angels and military men, but very rarely embodied to 
gladden the eyes of mortals. 

It was to this establishment that Newman Noggs led Migs Kenwigs in safety. 
The proprietor, knowing that Mis^ Kenwigs had three sisters, eagh with two flaxen 
tails, and all good for sixpenc#a-pieet\ once a month at least, promptly deserted an 
old gcntlemaif wfiom he had just lathered for shaving, and handing him over to the 
journeyman (who was not very popular among the ladies, by reason of his obesity 
and middfg age) waited on the young lady himself. 

Just as this chdhgt* had been effected, there presented himself for shaving a big, 
burly, good-humourei coal-heaver, with a pipe m his mouth, who, drawing his hand 
across his chin, requested to know when a shaver would be disengaged. 

The journeyman to whqpt this question was put looked doubtfully at the >oung 
proprietor, and the young proprietor looked scornfully at the coal-heaved, observing 
at the same time : 

"You won’t get shaved here, my man.” „ 

" Why not? ” said the coal-heaver. 

" Wc don't^have gentlemen in your line,’' remarked the young proprietor. 

"Why, I see you a Shaving of a baker, when I was a looking through the \\tiader," 
hstyeck," said the coal-hea4er. 

" It’s necessanr to draw the line somewheres, my fine feller," replied theprincipal. 
"Wc draw the line there. We can’t go beyond bakers. Jf wc was to get any 
lovyer than bakers, our customers would desert us, and we might shut up shop. 
You must try some Stlier establishment, sir. We couldn't do it here.” 

The applicant stared; grinned at Newman Noggs, who appeared highly enter¬ 
tained ; looked slightly round the shop, as if in depreciation of the pomatum pots 
and other articles of stock' ; v took his pipe out of his mouth and gave a very loud 
whistle, and then put it in again and walked out. * 

The old gentleman who had just been lathered, and who*was sitting in a m^kin- 
choly manner with his face turned towards the wall, appeared quite unconscious of 
this incident, and to be insensible to everything around Jytn in the depth of a reverie 
—a very lqpumful one, to judge, from the sighs he occasionally vented—in which he 
was absorbed. Affected by this example, the proprietor began to clip Miss Kenwigs, 
the journeyman t* scrape the old, gentleman, and Newman Noggs 13 re|d last 
Sunday's paper, all three in silence, when Miss Kenwigs uttered a shrill little screagi, 
and Newman, raiSing^&s eyes, saw that it had been elicited by the o^pumstanee of 
the old gerttl^man turning his head, and disclosing the features of Mr. yilyvlck the 
collector. 

The features of Mr. Ullyvick they were, but strangely altered. If ever an old 
gentleman had made a point of appearing in public shaved close and clean, that old 
gentleman was Mr, LillyVick. If efer a collector had borne himself like a collector, 
and assumed, before all men, a solemn and portentous dignity, as if he had the 
world On bis books and it was all two quarters in arrear, that collector was Mr. 
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Lillyvick. And now, there he sat, with the remain! of a beard, at least a week-gSd 
encumbering his cbin; a soiled and crumpled shirt-frill crbuchlng/as it were, Upim/ 
his breast, instead of standing boldly out; a demeanour so abashed and drooping/ * 
so despondent and expressive of sudh humiliation, grief, and sham$; that if fWv 
souls of forty unsubstantial housekeepers, all of whom bad had their Water cut off \ 
for‘non-payment of the rate,, could Hive been concentrated in one bodj^that ond 
body could hardly have* ex pressed such mortification and defeat as were now , 
^pressed in the person-of Mr, Lillyvick the collector. 

Newman Noggs'uttered his name, and Mr, Lillyvick groaned; then coughed to 
hide it. But the groan was. a full-sized groan, and the cough was but a wheeze* 

" Is anything the matter ? said Newman Noggs. ’• 

“ Matter, sir l " 9 cried Mr. Lillyvick. •* The pjugof life is dry, sir, and but the 
, mud is left.” ' 

.This *specch—the style of which Ifewman attributed to Mr. Lilfyvick's recent 
association with theatric^, characters ■— not being quite explanatory, Newman 
: looked^ts if he were about to ask another question, when Mr. Lillyvick prevented 
him'by shaking his hind mournfully, .and then waving his owtir, ‘ 

, "Let me be shaved 1" said Mr.Lillyvick. “I shall be done before Morleena— 
it ts Morleena, isn’t it ? ” ' . **, v 

" YcS,” said Newman. '' % * ’ 

"‘Kcnwi^Ses have got a boy, haven’t they?” inquired the collector. 


Again Newnian said "Yes," 

" Is it a nice boy?" demanded *he collector. 

"It ain’t a \ery nasty one," returned Newman, rather embarrassed by the 
question. __ * r 

“ * '*C-*,san Kepwigs used to say," observed fhe collector, ‘‘ that if ever she had 
nnother boy, she hoped it might be .like me. Is this oife like me, Mr. Noggs ? . 

This was a puzzling inqutry ; but Newman evaded it by replying to Mr. Lillyvick 
that lie thought the tyiby might possibly come like him in time. v 
" I should be glad to have somebody like me, somehow," said, Mr. Lillyvick, , 
" before I die." , ^ 

" You don't mean to do that, yet awhile ? " said Newman.* 
f Unto which Mr. Lillyvick replied in a solemn voice, " Let me be shaved 1" and 
again consigning himself to the hands of the journeyman, said no more, 

* Tliis was remarkable behaviour. So remarkable did. it seem to Miss Morleena,- 
thqfcthat young lady, a« the imminent hazard of having her ear sliced off, had not 
been able to forbear locking round, some score* of times, during , the foregoing 
colloquy,-* Of her, liowe^r, Mrt Lillyvick took no notice*: rather striving (so, at 
least, it seemed to Newman Noggs) to evade her observation, and to shrink into 
himself whenever he attracted her regards. Newman wondered very much what 
eouIdJjavQ, occasioned this altered behaviour-on the part of the collector; but, 
philosophically reflecting that he would most likely-know, sooner or later, and that 
he could per^tly afford to wait, he was very little disturbed by the slngujterityjof 
the old gentleman's deportment • * ’ -3. . 

The cutting and curling being at last concluded, the old gentlettfan, who had 
been some time waiting, rose to go, and, walking out with. Newman, and his charge, 
took Newman’s arm, and proceeded for some time without making any ‘observation, 

. Newiftan, who in power of taciturnity was excelled by few people, made no j$Uempt 
.< to break silence; and sq. they went op, -until they hadvCry nearly'bawh^d'h^S 
. Mdilecna’s home, when Mr. Lillyvick said t “ f/ - 
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brought low. 

Jr •' * . . * 

fnwtctj pvcrpqwered.Mr, Noggs, hy that news? 1 * 
femjmah, • 

•f. . 


f t!f Newmaft, ' 

• Jt. Lillyvick, with another ^roan—this time not even disguise^ 

Jay when she knew it," interposed Miss NfOrlcedh, “but we kept it 
Jong tiihe ;,and pa was very low in bis spirits, but he Is better now; 
*jfy ill, but I am better too." 

J^you give your great-uncle Lillyvick a kiss if he was ‘ to ask you, 
Jf n said the^collector, with some hesitation. . 

jJMuicle Lillyvick; I would," returned Miss 'Morleena, w^tli the energy of 
jf€er parents combined; " but no* aunt Lillyvick. -She's not an aunt of mine,' 
jfril never calfher one.” 

j/lramedi^ely upon the utterance of these words, Mr. Lillyvick caught Miss 
Morleena qp in his arms and kissed her; afid, being by this time at -the door of 
V the house where Mr. <Kenwigs lodged {which, as has been before mentioned, usually 
stood wide open), he walked straight up into Mr. KeWigs’s sitting-room, and put 
Miss Morleena down in the midst. Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs^were at supper. At 
sight of their perjured relative, Mrs, Kenwigs turned^ faint and pale, and Mr, 
Kenwigs rose majestically. 

“ Kenwigs," said the collector, “ shakc'bands.” ” • 

11 Sir," said Mr. Kenwigs, " the time has been, when I was proud to shake hinds 


with such a man as that man ns now surweys me.* The time has been, sir," Said 
Mr. Kenwigs, V when a wisk from that man has excited in me and my family’s 
boozums sensations both natural and awakening. But, now, I R>ok upon that man 
with emotions totally surpassing everything and I ask myself where is his Aortqgfr 
where is his straiffht-for'ardncss, and where is his human natur ?" 

"Susan Kenwigs," said Mr. Lillyvick, turning humbly to his niece, "don’t you 
say anything to me?" . - # 

"She is not equal*to it, sir," said Mr.’Kenwigs, striking the table emphatically. 
" What with the nursing of a healthy babby, and the reflections upon yojur cruel 
conduct, four pints of malt liquor a day is hardly able to sustain her." 

"lam glad," said the poor collector meekly, " that the baby is a healthy one. 
I am very glad of that," - • - 

This was touching the Kenwigses onAhelr tendercst point. Mrs. Kenwigs 
.instantly burst into tears, and Mr. Kenwigs evinced great emotion. 

' ' 1 My pleasantest feeling, all the time that child was exp&ted," said Mr. Kenwigs, 
mdumftdly,," was a thinking, v if it’s a boy, as I hope it may be; for I have heard 
its uncle Lillyvick say again and again he would prefer our having a boy next—If it's 
a boy, what wilt his unde Lillyvick fay—what will he like hint to be called—will he 
be Peter, or Alexander, or Pompey, or Diorgeenes, or whaf will he be ? Jnnd now 
when I look af him-% ■precious, unconscious, helpless infant, with no use in big 
little arms,but to tear ho little Cap, and no use in his little legs but to his little 
Self—when I, fee him a-fying on his mother's lap, cooing and cooing, and, tn his 
Innocent stale, almost a chokbig hlsself with his little fist—when 1 see him such a 
> fafant as He Ik, and think that that uncle Lillyvick, as,was once a going to be so 
fond of jihri, has withdraWed himself away, Such a feeling of wengeancC comeafover 
the its fio faiqspagfc can depicter, and I feel as if even that holy'babe was a telling 
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This affecting picture moved Mrs. kenwigs deeply. After fetfcral im^rfect 
words, which vainly attempted to straggle to the surfacfi, but wgre drowneoj and 
washed away by the strong tide of her tears, she spake. \ 

" Uncle t ” said Mrs. Kcnwigs, "to tliink that you should have turned your $ack 
upon me and my dear children, and upon Kenwigs which is the author of t^eir 
being—you who was once so kind a#d affectionate, and who, if anybod&had told 
us such a thing o^we should have withered with scorn like lightning—you that 
little Lillyvick, our first and earliest boy, was named after at the very altar—oh 
gracious 1" \ 

•• Was it money that we cared for? ” said Mr^KenwlgS; " Was it property that ’*; 
we ever thought of?" ‘ 

" No,” cried Mrs. Kenwigs, " I scorn it.” 

"iso do I," saiS Mr. Kenwigs, "and always did.” 

" My feelings have been lanccrated,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, " my hear; has been toftt 
asunder with anguish, I have been thrown back in my confinement, my unoffending 
iiifant has been rendered uncomfortable and fractious. MOrlcena has pifled herself 
away to nothing; all this I forget and forgive, and with you, uncle, 1*never can 
quarrel. 4Jut never ask me to receive tier—never do hit, ilncle. For I will not, I 
won’t, I wftn't, I won't! " . 

* "Susan, my dear,” said Mr. Kenwigs, "consider your child.” 

"Yes,” shrieked Mrs. Kenwigs, "I will consider my child! I will consider my 
child! ivy own child, that no uncles can deprive me of ; my own hated, despised, 
deserted, cut-off little child." And here the emotions of Mrs. Kc^vigs became so 
violent that Mr. Kenwigs was^fain tcf administer hartshorn internally and vinegar 
externally, and to destroy a staylace, four petticoat strings, and # several small 
buttons. « 

Newman had been a silent spectator of this scene f'for Mr. Lillyvick had signed 
to nim not to withdraw, and Mr. Kenwigs had further solicited his presence by a 
nod of invitation. When Mrs. Kenwigs had been, in some dcgfl&c, restored, and 
Newman, as a person possessed of some influence with her, had remonstrated and 
begged her to compose herself, Mr. Lillyvick said in a faltering voice: 

" 1 never shall ask anybody here to receive my—I needn’t mention the word; 
you know what I mean. Kenwigs and Susan, yesterday was a week she eloped 
with a half-pay captain 1" 

Mr. and Mrs^Cenwigs started together. 

"Elopdd with a half-pay captain," sweated Mr. Lillyvick, "basely and falsely 
doped with a half-pjyxaptain—with a bottle-nosed captain that any man might' 
lfWe considered himself safe from. It was in this room,” said Mr. Lillyvick, looking 
sternly round, “ that I first see Henrietta Petow’ker. It is in this room that I turn 
her off, for ever.” 

Thjs declaration completely changed thewhojp posture of affairs, Mrs. Kenwigs 
• threw herself upon the eld gentleman’s neck, bitterly reproaching herself for her late 
harshness, and exclaiming, if she had suffered, what must his sufferings have been t 
Mr. Kenwigs grasped his hand, and vowed eternal friendship andgremorse, Mrs. 
Kenwigs was horror-stricken to think that she shoum ever have nourished in her 
bosom such a snake, adder, viper, serpent, and base crocodile, as Henrietta Petowker. 
Mr. Kenwigs argued that she must have been bad indeed not to have Improved by 
so long a contemplation of Mrs. Kenwigs’s virtue. Mrs. Kenwigs remembered that 
Mr. Kenwigs had often said that he was not quite satisfied of the propriety of Miss, 
Petowker’s conduct, and wondered how it was that she could have beenbl&ded by 
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such a wretch.* Mr. Kenwigsfemembcrec^that he had had his suspicions, but did 
not WOnder why Mrs. Kanwigs had not had hers, as she was all chastity, purity, 
'and truth, and Henrietta all baseness, falsehood, and deceit. And Mr. and Mrs. 

. Kcnwigs both said, with strong feeling and tears of sympathy, that everything 
happened for the best; and conjured the good collector not to give way to unavailing 
grief, but Jo seek consolation in the society those affectionate relations whose 
antis and hearts were ever open to him. 

.“Out of affection and regard for you, Susan and Kenwigs,’’^aid Mr. Lilly vick, 
n and not out of revenge and spite against her, for she is below it, I shall, to-morrow 
morning, settle upon your children, and make payable to the survivors of them when 
they come of age or marry, that m&ney that I once meant to leave 'em in my will. 
The deed shall be executed to-morrow, and Mr. Noggs shall be one of the witnesses. 
He hears me promise this, and he shall see it done." • 

•Overpowered by this nolle and gcnSrous offer, Mr. Kcnwigs, Mrs. Kcnwigs, and 
Miss Moflecna Kenwigs, all began to sob together; and the noise of their sobbing, 
communicating itself to the next room, where the children lay a-lied, and causing 
them to cry too, Mr. Kenwigs rushed wildly in, and bringing them out in his arms, 
by two and two, tumbled them down in their nightcaps and gowns at the feet of 
Mr. Lillyvick, and called upon than to thank and bless him. 

" And now," said Mr. Lillyvick, when a heart-rending scene had ensued and the 
children were cleared away*again, “ Give me some supper. This took place twenty 
mile from town. I came up this morning, and have btieu lingering about, all day, 
without being able to make up my mind to come and see you. I humoured her in 
everything, she "had her own way, she did just as she pleased, and now she has done 
this. There was twelv e teaspoons and twenty-fourfiouncl in sovereigns—I missed 
them first—it'#a trial— IM I shall never be able to knock a double knock again, 
when I go my rounds—don't ^ay anything more about it, please—the spoons were 
worth—never mind—never mind 1 " ‘ 

With such mattered outpourings as these, the old gentleman shed a few tears; 
but they got him into the elbow-chair, and prevailed upon him, without much 
pressing, to make ajiearty supper, and by the time' he had finished his first pipe 
and disposed of half-a-dozen glasses out of a crown bowl of punch, ordered by Mr. 
Kenwigs in celebration of his return to the bosom of his family, he seemed, though 
still very humble, quite resigned to his fate, and rather relieved than otherwise by 
the flight of his wife. 

“When I see that man," said Mr. Kenwigs, with one handroumf Mrs. Ken wigs's 
j*wnist: his other hand supporting his pipe^which made him wink and cough very 
much, for he was no smoker): and his eyes on Morlecna, #hft sat upon her uncle's 
knee, “ when I sec that man as mingling, once again, in &e spear which lie adorns, 
and see his affections deweloping themselves in legitimate sitiwations, I feel that 
his natur is as elewated and expanded, as his standing afore society as a public 
character is unimpeached, and the voices of my infant children purvided for«in life 
seem to whisper to me softly, 'This is an ewent at which Efins itself look$ down l ’" 


2 r. 
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CHAPTER LIH. 

CONTAINING THE FURTHER PROGRESS OP THE PLOT CONTRIVED BY MR, RALPH 

NICKLEBY A^D MR. ARTHUR GRIDE. 

With that settledwesolution and steadiness of purpose to which extreme circum¬ 
stances so often give birth, acting upon far less excitable and more sluggish tempera¬ 
ments than that which was the lot of Madeline Bray's admirer, Nicholas started, at 
dawn of day, from the restless couch which no sleep had visited on the previous 
night, and prepared to make that last appeal, by whose slight and fragile thread 
her only remaining hope of escape depended. 

Although to restless and ardent minds, morning may be the fitting season for 
exertion and activity, it is not always at that time that hope is*stfbngest or the 
spirit most sanguine and buoyant. In trying and doubtful positions, use, custom, 
a steady contemplation of the difficulties which surround us, and a familiarity with 
them, imperceptibly diminish our apprehensions and beget comparative indifference, 
if not a vague and reckless confidence in some relief, the means or nature of which 
wc care not to foresee. But when we come, fresh, upon such things in the morning, 
with that dark and silent gap between us and yesterday; with every link in the 
brittle chain of hope to rivet afresh; our hot enthusiasm subdued, and cool calm 
reason substituted in its stead; doubt and misgiving revive. As the traveller sees 
farthest by day, and becomes aware of rugged mountains and trackless plains which 
the friendly darkness had shrouded from his sight and mind together, so, the way¬ 
farer in the toilsome path of human life, sees, with eaqli returning sun, some new 
obstacle to surmount, sonic new height to be attained. Distances stretch out before 
hjm which, last night, were scarcely taken into account, and the light which gilds 
au nature with its cheerful beams, seems but to shine upon the weary obstacles that 
yet lie strewn between him and the grave. c * 

So thought Nicholas, when, with the impatience natural to a situation like his, 
he softly left the house, and, feeling as though to remain in bed were to lose most 
precious time, and to be up and stirring were in some way to promote the encl he 
had in view, wandered into London: perfectly well knowing that for hours to come 
he could not obtain speech with Madeline, and could do nothing but wish the ihter- 
vening time away. 

And, etfen now, as he paced the sK^eets, and listlessly looked round on thc^ 
gradually-increasing Vu&tlc and preparation for the day, everything appeared to 
yitKd him some new occasion for despondency. Last night, the sacrifice of a young, 
affectionate, and beautiful creature, to such a wretch, aud in such a cause, had 
seemed a thing too monstrous to succeed; and the warmer he grew,, the more con¬ 
fident he felt that some interposition must sav« her from his clutches, But now, 
when ne thought howvegularly things went on, from day to day, in the same 
unvarying round—how youth and beauty died, and ugly griping age' lived tottering 
<Sb—how crafty avarice grew rich, and manly honest hearts were $>or and sad— 
how few tHIjf were who tenanted the stately houses, and how many those who lay 
In noisome pens, or rose each day and laid them down each night, and lived and* 
died, father and son, mother and child, race upon race, and generation upon 
generation, without a home to shelter them or the energies of one single man. 
directed to their aid—how, in seeking, not a luxurious and splendid HfiS* but the 
bare means of a most wretched and inadequate subsistence, there were women and 
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children in that <ftie town, divided into classes, numbered and estimated as regularly 
as the noble families and*folks of great degree, and reared from infancy to drive 
most criminal and dreadful trades—how, ignorance was punished and never taught 
--how, jail-door gaped and gallows loomed, for thousands urged towards them by 
circumstances darkly curtaining their very cradles' heads, and but for which they 
might ham earned their honest bread and live*} in peace—how many died in soul, 
and had no chance of life— how many who could scarcely go as^ty, be they vicious 
as they would, turned haughtily from the crushed and stricken wretch who could 
scarce do otherwise, and who would have been a greater wonder had he or she dono 
well, than even they, had they lone ill —how much injustice, misery, and wrong, 
there was, and yet how the world rolled on, from year to year, alike careless and 
indifferent, and no man seeking to remedy or redress it—when he thought of till 
this, and selected from the mass the # one slight case on which Ufa thoughts were 
bent, he felt, ifideed, that there was little ground for hope, and little reason why it 
should not form an atom in the huge aggregate of distress and Sorrow, and add one 
small andlinimportant unit to swell the groat amount. 

Rut, youlh is not f prone to contemplate the darkest side of a picture it can shift 
at will. By dint of reflecting on what he had to do, and reviving the train of 
thought which night had interrupted, Nicholas gradually summoned up his utmost 
energy, ana when the morning was sufficiently advanced for his purpose, had no 
thought but that of using it to the best advantage. A hasty breakfast token, 
and such affairs of business as required prompt attention, disposed of, h^ directed 
his steps to the residence of Madeline Dray: whither he lost no time in arriving. 

It had occurred to him that, very possibly, the young lady might be denied, 
although to 1pm she nevej had been; and he was still pondering upon the surest 
method of obtaining access to her in that case, when, coming to the door of the 
house, he found it had boe% left njar —probably by the last person who had gone 
out. The occasion was not one upon which to observe the nicest ceremony ; IlKire- 
fore, availing Himself of this advantage, Nicholas walked gently upstairs and 
knocked at the door of the loom In^j which he had been accustomed to be shown. 
Receiving permission to enter, from some person on the other Side, he opened the 
door and walked in. 

Bray and his daughter were sitting there alone. It was nearly three weeks since 
he had seen her last, but there was a change in the lovely girl before him which told 
Nicholas, in startling terms, how much mental suffering had been compressed into 
that short time. There arc no words whiqjjt can express, nothing with which can be 
compared, the perfect pallor, the clear transparent whiteness, of the beautiful faco • 
which turned towards him when he entered. Her hair jvts a rich deep brownout 
shading that face, and straying upon a neck that rivalled it In whiteness, It seemed 
by the string contrast raven black. Something of wildness and restlessness there 
was in the dark eye, but there was the same patient look, # thc same expression of 
gentle mournfulness which lie well remembered, and no trjpcof a single tear* Most 
beautiful,—more beautiful, perhaps, than ever—there was something#n her face* 
Which quite-unplanned him, and appeared far more touching than the wildest agopy 
of grief. It was not merely calm and composed, but fixed and rj^y>, as^though 
the violent effort which had summoned that composure beneath her father's eye, 
while it mastered all other thoughts, had prevented even the momentary expression 
they had communicated to the features from subsiding, and had fastened it there, 
as an evidence of its triumph. 

The father sat opposite to her—not looking directly in her face, but glancing at 
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her, as he talked with a gay air which ill-disguised the anxiety <• of his thoughts. 
The drawing materials were not on their accustomed table, no^ were any of the 
other tokens of her usual occupations to be seen. The little vases which Nicholas 
had always seen filled with fresh flowers, were empty, or supplied only with a few 
withered stalks and leaves. The bird was silent. The cloth that covered his cage 
at night, was not removed. His mi^gress had forgotten him. , 

There are times^when the mind, being painfully alive to receive impressions, a 
great deal may be noted at a glance. This was one, for Nicholas had but glanced 
round him when he was recognised by Mr. Bray, who said impatiently: 

“ Now, sir, what do you want? Name your errand here, quickly, if you please, 
for my daughter and 1 arc busily engaged with other and more important matters 
than those you come about. Come, sir, address yourself to your business at once.”. 

Nicholas could \ery well discern that the irritability and impatience of this speech 
were assumed, and that Bray, in his heart, fras rejoiced at any interruption which 
promised to engage the attention of his daughter. He bent his eyes involuntarily 
upon the father as he spoke, and marked his uneasiness; for he coloured and turned 
his head away. ' 

The device, however, so far as it was a device for causing Madeline to interfere, 
was successful. She rose, and advancing towards Nicholas paused half-way, and 
stretched out her hand as expecting a letter. 

„ " Madeline," said her father impatiently, " my love, wlfiat are you doing?” 

" Miss Bray expects an inclosure perhaps,” said Nicholas, speaking very distinctly, 
and with an emphasis she could scarcely understand. " My employer is absent 
from England, or I should have brought a letter with me. I hope she will give 
me time—a little time—I ask a‘Very little time.” 

“If that is all you come about, sir,” said Mr. Bray, <1 "yo ( u may make yourself 
easy on that head. Madeline, my dear, I didn’t know this person was in your 
dekt 1 '* 

" A—a trifle I believe,” returned Madeline, faindy. ,, 

. "I suppose you think now," said Bray, wheeling his chair round and confronting 
Nicholas, " that, bvt for such pitiful sums as you bring here, because my daughter 
has chosen to employ her time as she has, we should starve ? " 

” I have not thought about it," returned Nicholas. 

"You have not thought about it I" sneered the invalid. " You know you have 
thought about it, and have thought that, and think so every time you come here. 
Do you suppose,'young man, that I don’t know what little purse-proud tradesmen 
• are, when, through some fortunate circumstances, they get the upper liand for a 
brief day—or think thfiyftct the upper hand—of a gentleman?” 

•''My business,” said Nicholas respectfully, " is with a lady.” 

"With a gentleman’s daughter, sir," returned the sick man, “and the petti¬ 
fogging spirit is the same. But perhaps you bring orders, eh ? Have you any fresh 
orders for my daughter? sir?" * 

Nicholas understood die tone of triumph in which this interrogatory was put, but, 
remembering the necessity of supporting his assumed character, produced a scrap 
of paper purporting to contain a list of some subjects for drawings which his em¬ 
ployer'desired to have executed; and with which he had prepared him s e lf in ca s e 
of any such contingency. 

11 Oh 1" caid Mr. Bray. " These are the orders, are they ? ” 

" Sfncc you insist upon the term, sir—yes,” replied Nicholas. 

"Then you may tell your master," said Bray, tossing the paper,bade again. 
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with an exulting smile, "that my daughter—Miss Madeline Bray—condescends to 
employ herself long# in such labours as these; that she is not at his beck and 
call, as he supposes her to be; that we don't live upon his money, as he flatters 
himself we do; that he may give whatever he owes us, to the first beggar that 
passes his shop, or add it to his own profits next time he calculates them; and that 
he may jg> to the devil, for me. That's my acknowledgment of his orders, sir 1” 

"And this is the independence of a man who sells his daughter as he has sold 
that weeping girl 1" thought Nicholas. 

The father was too much absorbed with his own exultation to mark the look of 
scorn which, for an instant, Nicholas could not have suppressed had he been upon 
the rack. “There,'* he continued, after a short silence, "you have your message 
and can retire—unless you have any further—ha!—any further orders." 

"I have none," said Nicholas; "nor in consideration of tht station you once 
field, have I «sqd that or any other word which, however harmless in itself, could 
be supposed to imply authority on my part or dependence on yours. I have no 
orders, bat I have fears—fears that I will express, chafe as you may—fears that you 
may be cdhsigning that young lady to something worse than supporting you by the 
labour of her hands', had she worked herself dead. These arejny fears, and these 
fears I found upon your own demeanour. Your conscience will tell you, sir, whether 
I construe it well or not." 

“ For Heaven’s sake P' cried Madeline, interposing in alarm between them. 
" Remember, sir, he is ill." 

"1111” cried the invalid, gasping and catching for breath. "Ill! Ill! I am 
bearded and bullied by a shop-boy, and she beseeches him to pity me and remember 
I am ill 1 " # r 

He fell info a paroxysm of his disorder, so violent that for a few moments 
Nicholas was alarmed for tys life; but finding that he began to recover, he with¬ 
drew, after signifying by a gesture to the young lady that he had sonifthmg 
important to cvnmunicate, and would wait for her outside the room. He could 
hear that the sick man came, gradually, but slowly to himself, and that without 
any reference to what had just occurred, as though he had n<? distinct recollection 
of it, as yet L he requested to be left alone. 

"Oh 1" thought Nicholas, "that this slender chance might not be lost, and that 
I might prevail, if it were but for one week's time and reconsideration l" 

"You are charged with some commission to me, sir," said Madeline, presenting 
herself in great agitation. " Do not preset now, I beg and pray of you. The day 
after to-morrow—come here then." 

"It will be too late—too late for what I have to say, rejoined Nicholas, ‘tend 
you will not be here. Oh, madam, if you have but orlfe thought of him who sent 
me here, but one Last lingering care for your own peace of mind and heart, I do for 
God's sake urge you to give me a hearing." , 

She attempted to pass him, but Nicholas gently detain^ her. 

"A hearing," said Nicholas. “ I ask you but to hear me—not me aloHe, but him 
for whom I speak, who is far away and does not know your danger. In the name 
of Heaven hear me 1 ” 

The poor attendant, with her eyes swollen and red with weeping, stood by; and 
to her, Nicholas appealed in such passionate terms that she opened a side-door, 
and, supporting her mistress into an adjoining room, beckoned Nicholas to/ollow 
them. 

“ Leave me, sir, pray," said the young lady. 


I 
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" I cannot, will not leave you thus," returned Nicholas. “ I haWa duty to dis¬ 
charge ; and, either here, or in the room from which we^ave juft now come, at 
whatever risk or hazard to Mr. Bray, I must beseech you to contemplate again the 
fearful course to which you have been impelled.” 

“What course is this you speak of, and impelled by whom, sir?" demanded the 
young lady, with an effort to speak proudly. C 

“1 speak of thi^ marriage," returned Nicholas, "of this marriage, fixed for 
to-morrow, by one who never faltered in a bad purpose, or lent his aid to any good 
design; of this marriage, the history of which is known to me, better, far better, 
than it is to you. I know what web is wound about you. I know what men they 
are from whom these schemas have come. You are betrayed, and sold for money 
—for gold, whose every coin is rusted with tears, if not red with the blood of ruined 
men, who have fallen desperately by their own ( mad hands.” 

"You say you have a duty to discharge," said Madeline, “and so have I. And 
with the help of Heaven I will perform it." 

"Say rather with the help of devils," replied Nicholas, "with the help of men, 

one of them your destined husband, who are-" 

" I must not hear this," cried the young lady, striving'to repress a shudder, 
occasioned, as it seemed, even by this slight allusion to Arthur Gride. "This evil, 
if evil it be, lus been of my own seeking. I am impelled to this course by no one, 
but follow it of my own free will. You see I am not constrained or forced. Report 
this," said Madeline, “to my dear friend and benefactor, and, taking with you my 
prayers and thanks for him and for yourself, leave me for ever 1 " 

" Not until I have besought ypu, with all the earnestness and fervour by which I 
am animated," cried Nicholas, “to postpone this inaiyjingc for 009 short week. 
Not until I have bcsougTit you to think, more deeply than*'you can have done, 
influenced as you are, upon the step you are about to fake. Although you cannot 
be fu.iy conscious of the villany of this man to whom you are about to give your 
hand, some of his deeds you know. You have heard him speak, sfnd have looked 
upon his faco. Reflect, reflect, before it is too late, on the mockery of plighting to 
him at the altar, faitVk in which your heart can have no share-"-of uttering solemn 
words, against which nature and reason must rebel —of the degradation, of yourself 
in your own esteem, which must ensue, and must be aggravated every day, as his 
detested character opens upon you "more and more. Shrink from the loathsome 
companionship o^ this wretch as you would from corruption and disease. Suffer 
toil and labour if you will, but shun hint shun him, and be happy. For, believe 
'me, I speak the truthj ^lie most abject poverty, the mostVretchcd condition of 
humcn life, with a pure and upright mind, would be happiness to that which you 
must undergo as the wife of*such a man ns this !" 

Long before Nicholas ceased to speak, the young lady buried her fice in her 
bands, and gave her tears free way. In a voice fit first inarticulate with emotion, 
,but gradually recovering strength as she proceeded, she answered him : 

" I will n&t disguise from you, sir—though perhaps I ought —that I have under¬ 
gone great pain of mind, and have been nearly broken-hearted since I saw you last, 
I do «o 4 lov#tt is gentlemau. The difference between our ages, tastes, and habits, 
forbids it. This he knows, and knowing, still offers me his hand. By accepting it, 
and by that step alone, I can release my father who is dying in this place; prolong 
his lif<^ perfiaps, for many years; restore him to comfort—l may almost call it 
affluence—and relieve a generous man from the burden of assisting one, by whom, 
I grieve to say, his noble heart is little understood. Do not think so poorly of me 
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as to believe that I feign a lofe I do not feel. Do not report so iU of me, for that I 
could not bear. If I c^pnot, in reason or in nature, love the man who pays this 
price for my polr hand, I can discharge tile duties of a wife : I can be all he socks 
in me, and will. He is content to take me as I am. I have passed my word, and 
should rejoice, not weep, that it is so. 1 do. The interest you take in one so 
friendless and forlorn as I, the delicacy with which you have discharged your trust, 
the faith\ou have kept with me, have my warmest thanks, and, while l make this 
last feeble acknowledgment, move me to tears, as you see. flat I do not repent, 
nor am I unhappy. I am happy in the prospect of ail 1 can achieve so easily. 1 
shall be more so when I look back upon it, and all is doue, I know." 

“ Your tears fall faster as you talk of happiness," said Nicholas, " and you shun 
the contemplation of that dark future which must be laden with so much misery to 
you. Defer this marriage for a week—for but one week 1" » 

• “He was.tajking, when you caJhe upon us just now, with such smiles as I 
remember to have seen of old, and have not seen for many and many a day, of the 
freedom^hat was to come to-morrow,” said Madeline, witli momentary firmness, 

*' of the welcome change, the fresh air: all the new scenes and objects that would 
bring fresh life to his ^chausted frame. His eye grew bright, and his face lightened 
at the thought. I will not defer it for an hour." 

“These are but tricks and wiles to urge you on," cried Nicholas. 

“ I’ll hear no more,” said Madeline, hurriedly. " I have heard too much-more 
than I should -already. What I have said to you, sir, I have said as to that dear 
friend to whom l trust in you honourably to repeat it. Some time heifer, when I 
am more composed and reconciled to my new mode of life, if I should live so long ( 

I will write to him. Meantime, all holy angels sllbwcr blessings on his head, and 
prosper and preserve him*’ 

She was hurrying past Nicholas, when he threw himself before her, and implored 
her to think, but once again, upon the fate to which she was precipitately hashing, 
“There is ijp retreat,” said Nicholas, in an agony of supplication; “no with¬ 
drawing ! All regret will be unavailing, and deep and bitter it must be. What can 
I say that will induce you to pause at this last moment 1 Y^iat can 1 do to savo 
you 1" 

“Nothing," she incoherently replied. “This is the hardest trial I have had. 
Have mercy on me, sir, I beseech, and do not pierce my heart with such appeals 
as these. I—L hear him calling. I—I—must not, will not, remain here for another 
instant." * 

“ If this were a plot," said Nicholas, ^rith the same violent rapidity with which* 
she spoke, " a plot, not yet laid bare by me, but which, \fitH time, I might unravel; 
if you were (not knowing it) entitled to fortune of your #wn, which, being recovered, 
would do»all that this marriage can accomplish, would you not retract ? " 

“ No, no, no ! - it is impossible; it is a child’s tale; time would bring his death. 
He is calling again 1" • * 

“ It may be the last time we shall ever meet on earth,"“aid Nicholas # “ it may bo* 
better for nic that wc should never meet more." % 

“ For lx>th~for both," replied Madeline, not heeding what she sa kL . “ The time 
will conic when to recall the memory of this one interview might driveme tfead. Be 
sure to tell them that you left me calm and happy. And God be with you, sir, and 
my grateful heart and blessing I " » 

She was gone. Nicholas, staggering from the house, thought of the hurrit® scene 
which had just closed upon him, as if it were the phantom of some wild, unquiet 
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dream, The day wore on; at night, having been enabled in some measure to collect 
his thoughts, he issued forth again. 6 

That night, being the last of Arthur Gride’s bachelorship, founfi him in tip-top 
spirits and great glee. The bottle-green suit had been brushed, ready for tho 
morrow. Peg Sliderskew had rendered the accounts of her past housekeeping; the 
eighteenpence had been rigidly accounted for (she was never trusted with a larger 
sum at once, and the accounts were not usually balanced more than twice a-day); 
every preparation h£d been made for the coming festival; and Arthur might have 
sat down and contemplated his approaching happiness, but that he preferred sitting 
*■ down and contemplating the entries in a dirty old vellum-book with rusty clasps. 

“ Well-a-day!" he chuckled, as, sinking on his knees before a strong chest screwed 
down to the floor, he thrust in his arm nearly up to the shoulder, and slowly drew 
forth this greasy volume, " Well-a-day now, this is all my library, but it's one of the 
most entertaining books that were ever written' It's a delightful book* and all truo 
and real—that's the best of it—true as the Bank of England, and real as its gold 
and silver. Written by Arthur Gride—he, he, he ! None of your story-boqk writers 
will ever make as good a book as this, I warrant me. It’s composed for private cir¬ 
culation—for my own particular reading, and nobody else’s.He, he, he! ” 
Muttering this soliloquy, Arthur carried his precious volume to the table, and, 
adjusting it upon a dusty desk, put on his spectacles, and began to pore among the 
leaves. * 

“ It’s a large sum to Mr. Nickleby," he said, in a dolorous voice. “ Debt to be 
paid in full, nine hundred and seventy-five, four, three. Additional sum as per bond 
five hundred pound. One thousand, four hundred and seventy-five pounds, four 
shillings, and threepence, to-mofrow at twelve o'clock. On the other side though, 
there's the per contra, by means of this pretty chick. But.^again, there's- the question 
whether I mightn’t have brought all this about myself. * Faint heart never won 
fair Jfl$ly.’ Why was my heart so faint ? Why didn t I boldly open it to Bray 
myself, and save one thousand, four hundred and seventy-five, four, three! ” 

These reflections depressed the old usurer so much as to wring a feeble groan or 
two from his hreast, {ind cause him to declare, with uplifted hands, that he would 
die in a workhouse. Remembering on further cogitation, however, that under any 
circumstances he must have paid, or handsomely compounded for, Ralph’s debt, 
and being by no means confident that he would have succeeded had he undertaken 
his enterprise alone, he regained his equanimity, and chattered and mowed over 
more satisfactory items, until the entrance of Peg Sliderskew interrupted him. 

“Aha, Peg !" said Arthur, “what is itV What is it now, Peg?" 

“It’s the fowl,” replied*Peg, holding up a plate containing a little—a very little 
one—quite a phenomenon a fowl—so very small and skinny. 

“ A beautiful bird! ” said Arthur, after inquiring the price, and finding it pro¬ 
portionate to the size. With a rasher of ham, and an egg made into sauce, and 
potatoef. and greens, and an apple-pudding, Peg/L and a little bit of cheese, we shall 
* have a dinner for an cmpKJror. There'll only be she arid me—and you. Peg, when 
we’ve done. 

f * Don’t you complain of the expense afterwards,” said Mrs. Sliderskew, sulkily. 
“I’nf afriuawc must live expensively for the first week,” returned Arthur, with 
a groan, “ and then we must make up'for it, I won’t eat more than I can help, and 
I know yon, love your old master too much to eat more than you con help, don’t 
you, Kg?" 

' ‘ Don’t I what ? " said Peg. 
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" Love your old master tot^much-”* 

“No, not a bit too notch," said Peg. 

"Oh dear, I wish the devil had this woman!" cried Arthur—"love him too much 
to eat more than you can help at bis expense." 

“At his what? ” said Peg. 

“Oh dear ! she can never hear the roo^ important word, and hears all the 
others 1 ’"whined Gride. “ At his expense—yon catamaran I ” 

. The last-mentioned tribute to the charms of Mrs. Slidersk^y being uttered in a 
whisper, that lady assented to tire general proposition by a harsh growl, which was 
accompanied by a ring at the street-door. * 

"There's the bell,” said Arthur. 

"Ay, ay ; I know that,” rejoined Peg. 

" Then why don't you go ? " bawled Artliur. • 

• "Go whei#j?^‘ retorted Peg. " Itiin't doing any harm here, ant I?” 

Arthur Gride in reply repeated the word “bell ” as loud as he could roar; and, his 
meaningdreing rendered further intelligible to Mrs. Sliderskcw’s dull sense of hearing 
by pantoifiime depressive of ringing at a street-door, Peg hobbled out, after sharply 
demanding why he* hadn't said there was a ring before, instead of talking about all 
manner of things that had nothing to do with it, and keeping her half-pint of beer 
waiting on the steps. 

" There’s a change cdftie over you, Mrs. Peg," said Arthur, following her out 
with his eyes. "What it means I don't quite know; but, if it lasts, we shan't 
agree together long, I see., You are turning crazy, I think. If you arc, you must 
take yourself off, Mrs. Peg—or be taken off. All's one to me." Turning over the 
leaves of his book as he muttered this, he soon*lighted upon something which 
attracted hislttentiop, an^ forgot Peg Sliderskew and everything else in the engross¬ 
ing interest of its pages. q 

The room had no other light than that which it derived from a dim andvdirt- 
clogged lamp.^yhose lazy wick, being still further obscured by a dark shade, cast 
its feeble rays over a very little space, and left all beyond in heavy shadow. This 
lamp the money-lender had drawn so close to him, that there \v%s only room between 
it and himself for the book over which he bent; and as he sat, with his elbows on 
the desk, and his sharp cheek-bones resting on his hands, it only served to bring 
out his ugly features in strong relief, together with the little tabic at which he sat, 
and to shroud all the rest of the chamber in a deep sullen gloom. Raising his eyes, 
and looking vacantly into this gloom, n^he made some mental Calculation, Arthur 
Gride suddenly met the fixed gaze of a man. * 

" Thieves I thieves I ” shrieked the usurer, starting {?nd folding his b^pk to 
his breast, "robbers! murder I" • . 

" What is the matter ? u said the form advancing. 

" Keep off!" cried the trembling wretch. " Is it a man or a—a— 

" For what do you take me, if fcot for a man ? " was tl^ inquiry. * 

"Yes, yes," cried Arthur Gride, shading his eyes with his hand, 'tit is a man, 
and not a spirit. It is a man. Robbers! robbers 1" . 

" For what are these cries raised—unless indeed you know me, gpd have some 
purpose in your brain?" said the stranger, coming close up to him. "I am no 
thief."- 

•* What then, and how come you here ? ” cried Gride, somewhat rAssurcd, but 
still retreating from his visitor, " wbat is your mime, and what do you want?" 

" My name you need not know," was the reply. " I came here because I was 
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shown the way by your servant. I have* addressed *jo\\ twice or* thrice, but you 
were too profoundly engaged with your book to hear me, tnd I have been silently 
waiting until you should be less abstracted. What I want I will tcfl you when you 
can summon up courage enough to hear and understand me." 

Arthur Gride venturing to regard his visitor more attentively, and perceiving that 
he was a young man of good mien and bearing, returned to his seat, and muttering 
that there were bad characters about, 3hd that this, with former attempts'iipon ilia 
house, had made hiift nervous, requested his visitor to sit down. This, however, be 
declined. 

r “Good God I I don't stand up to have you at an advantage," said Nicholas 
(for Nicholas it was),*as he observed a gesture of alarm on the part of Gride. 
“ Listen to me. You are to be married to-morrow morning.” 

“ N—n—no," rejoined Gride. "Who said I was? How do you know that?" 
“No matter how," replied Nicholas, “I know it. The younff lq/iy who is to 
give you her hand, hales and despises you. Her blood runs cold at the mention of 
your name—the vulture and the lamb, the rat and the dove, could not Joe worse 
matched than you and she. You see I know her.” * 

Gride looked at him as if he were petrified with astonishment,’but did not speak; 
perhaps Lacking the power. 

" You and another man, Ralph Nickleby by name, have hatched this plot between 
you," pursued Nicholas. "You pay him for his share inf bringing about the sale 
©f Madeline Bray. You do. A lie is trembling on your lips, I see." 

He paused ; but, Arthur making no reply, resumed again. 

" You pay yourself by defrauding her. How or by what means—for I scorn to 
sully her cause by falsehood or (fcceit—I do not know ; at present I do not know, 
but I am not alone or single-handed in this business. )f the energy of man can 
compass the discovery of your fraud and treachery before your death —if wealth, 
revenue, and just hatred, can hunt and track you through your windings—you will 
yet be called to a dear account for this. We are on the scent already—judge you, 
who know what we do not, when we shall have you down ! ” 

He paused again, *nid still Arthur Gride glared upon him in silence, 

“ If you were a man to whom I could appeal with any hope of touching his com¬ 
passion or humanity,” said Nicholas, “ I would urge upon you to remember the 
helplessness, the innocence, the youth of this lady; her worth and beauty, her filial 
excellence, and last, and more than all, as concerning you more nearly, the appeal 
she has made to yfmr mercy and your manly feeling. But, I take the only ground 
«tliat can be taken with men like you, and ask what money will buy you off. 
Remember the danger*!# which you are exposed. You see I know enough to 
know'mych more with very kittle help. Bate some expected gain for the risk you 
save, and say what is your price." *» 

Old Arthur Gride moved his lips, but they only formed an ugly smile and were 
motionless again. 1 ® 

“ You thifk," said Nicholas, “ that the price would not be paid. Miss Bray has 
wealthy friends who would coin their very hearts to save her in such a strait as this. 
Name your gfijpe, defer these nuptials but for a few days, and see whether those I 
speak oP shrink’from the payment. Do you hear me ? ” 

When Nicholas began, Arthur Gride’s impression was that Ralph Nickleby had 
betrayed hin:; but, as he proceeded, he felt convinced that, however he had eomo 
by the knowledge he possessed, the part he acted was a genuine one, and that with 
Ralph he had no concern. All he seemed to know, for certain, was that he. Gride, 
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paid Ralph’s tM>t; but that,*to anybody* who knew the circumstances of Bray’s 
detention—even to Braf himself on Ralph's own statement—must be perfectly 
notorious. As to the fraud on Madeline herself, his visitor knew so little about its 
nature or extent, that it might be a lucky guess or a hap-hazard accusation. 
Whether or no, he had clearly no key to the mystery, and could not hurt him who 
kept it cltte within his own breast. The alluripn to friends, and the offer of money, 
Gride held to be mere empty vapouring, for purposes of delay. “And even if 
money were to be had," thought Arthur Gride, as he'glancfd at Nicholas, and 
trembled with passion at his boldness and audacity, " I'd have that dainty chick for 
my wife, and cheat you of her, young smooth-face I " * 

Long habit of weighing and noting well what clients said, and nicely balancing 
chances in his mind, and calculating odds to their faces, without the least appearance 
of being so engaged, had rendered Gride quick in forming conclusions, and arriving, 
from puzzling, intricate, and often contradictory premises, at very cunning deduc¬ 
tions. Hence it was that, as Nicholas went on, he followed him closely with his 
own constructions, and when he Ceased to speak, was as well prepared as if he had 
deliberated for a fortnight. 

“ I hear you,” he cried, starting from his scat, casting back the fastenings of the 
window-shutters, and throwing up the sash. “ Help here 1 Help 1 Help 1 ’’ 

“What are you doing?” said Nicholas, seizing him by the arm. 

“ I’ll cry robbers, thiefes, murder, alarm the neighbourhood, struggle with you, 
let loose some blood, and swear you came to rob me, if you don’t quit iny house,” 
replied Gride, drawing in his head with a frightful grin, “ I will!" 

“Wretch 1" cried Nicholas. 

“ You'll bring your threats here, will you? " said ftride, whom jealousy of Nicholas 
and a sense of his o^n triumph had converted into a peifect fiend. “You, the 
disappointed lover-oh dcq|! He! he I he I—but jou shan't have her, nor she 
you. She’s my wife, my doting little wife. Do you think she’ll miss you ? Hr you 
think she’ll wtp? I shall like to see her weep—I shan’t mind it. She looks 
prettier in tears.” 

“ Villain 1" said Nicholas, choking with his rage. 

“One minute more,” cried Arthur Gride, “and III rouse the street with such 
screams, as, if they were raised by anybody else, should wake me even in the arms 
of pretty Madeline.” 

“You hound I" said Nicholas, “ if you were but a younger man-” 

“Oh yes! " sneered Arthur Gride, “ if ^was but a younger man it wouldn't be so 
bad; but for me, so oW and ugly—to be jilted by little Madeline for me 1 ” 

“Hear me,” said Nicholas, “and be thankful I h%v? enough command^ver 
myself not to fling you into the street, whicli no aid c*mld prevent my doing if I 
once grajJpled with you. I have been no lover of this lady’s. No contract or 
engagement, no word of love, has ever passed between us. Site does not even 

know my name.” 9 •* 0 

“ I’ll ask it for all that—I’ll beg it of her with kisses,” said Arthur Gride. *' Yes, 
and she’ll tell me, and pay them back, and well laugh together, and hug ourselyes 
—and be very merry—when we think of the poor youth’ that want<g}*o hjve her, 
but couldn't, because she was bespoke by me! ” 

This* taunt brought such an expression into the face of Nicholas, that Arthur 
Gride plainly apprehended it to be the forerunner of his putting Mb threat of 
throwing him into the street in immediate execution ; for he thrust his headPout of 
the window, and holding tight on with both hands, raised a pretty brisk alarm. 
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Not thinking it necessary to abide the issue of the noife, Nicholas gaire vent to an 
indignant defiance, and stalked from the room and from thf house. Arthur Gride 
watched him across the street, and then, drawing in his head, fastened the window 
as before, and sat down to take breath. 

“ If she ever turns pettish or ill-humoured, I'll taunt her with that spark," he 
said, when he had recovered. ' ‘ SheJl little think I know about him ; and, if I 
manage it well, I can break her spirit by this means and have her under my thumb. 
I’m glad nobody can&e. I didn't call too loud. The audacity to enter my house { 
and open upon me 1 But I shall have a very good triumph to-morrow, and lie’ll 
r be gnawing his fingers off: perhaps drown himself, or cut his throat I I shouldn't 
wonder I That would make it quite complete, that would—quite.” . 

When he had become restored to his usual condition by these and other comments 
on his approaching (triumph, Arthur Gride put away his book, and, having locked 
the chest with great caution, descended into the kitchen to warn Peg Sliderskew to 
bed, and scold her for having afforded such ready admission to a stranger. 

The unconscious Peg, however, not being able to comprehend' the offence of 
which she had been guilty, he summoned her to hold the light, while hi made a 
tour of the fastenings, and secured the street door with his o»vn hands. 

"Top bolt," muttered Arthur, fastening as he spoke, "bottom bolt—chain—bar 
—double-lock—and key out to put under my pillow l *So, if any more rejected 
admirers come, they may come through the keyhole. And-now I’ll go to sleep till 
half-past five, when I must get up to be married, Peg l" 

With thSt, he jocularly tapped Mrs. Sliderskew under the chin, and appeared for 
the moment, inclined to celebrate the close of his bachelor days by imprinting a 
kiss on her shrivelled lips. Tanking better of it, however, he gave her chin 
another tap, in lieu of that warmer familiarity, and stoic cfway to bed." 


^ CHAPTER LIV. 

THE CRISIS OP THE PROJECT AND ITS RESULT. 

There are not many men who lie abed too late, or oversleep themselves, on their 
wedding morning!’ A legend there is, of somebody remarkable for absence of mind, 
*who opened his eyes upon the day which was to give him a young wife, and for- 
gett^gg all about the matter, rated his servants for providing him with such fine 
clothes $s had been prepared for the festival. There is also a legend of a young 
gentleman, who, not having before his eyes the fear of the canons of the church for 
such cases made and provided, conceived a passion for his grandmother. Both 
cases aw, of a singular and special kind, and it very doubtful whether either can 
u be considemd as a precedent likely to be extensively followed by succeeding 
generations. 

Arthur Grij^ had enrobed himself in his marriage garments of bottle-green, a full 
hour before Mrs. Sliderskew, shaking off her more heavy slumbers, knocked at his 
chamber door; and he had hobbled downstairs in full array and smacked his lips 
over a scaiity taste of his favourite cordial, ere that delicate piece of antiquity 
enlightened the kitchen-with her presence. 

"Faugh I" said Peg, grabbing, in the discharge of her domestic functions, 
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among a scanty*heap of ash<ft in the rusty grate, "wedding indeed! A precious 
wedding l He wants sctoebody better than his oid Peg to take caie of him, docs 
he ? And whatTias he said to me, many and many a time, to keep me content with 
short food, small wages, and little fire? ' My will. Peg! my will!' says he, * I’m a 
bachelor—no friends—no relations, Peg.' Lies 1 And now he’s to bring home n 
new mistress, a baby-faced chit of a girl If he wanted a wife, the fool, why 
couldn't he have one suitable to his age and That knew his wavs ? She wont come 
ip ray.way. he says. No, that she won’t; but you little think why, Arthur boy I" 
While Mrs. Sliderskew, influenced possibly by some lingering feelings of dis¬ 
appointment and personal slight, occasioned by her old master's preference foi^ 
another, was giving loose to these grumblings below-stairs, Arthur Gride was 
cogitating in the parlour upon what had takgn place Last night. 

" I can’t think how he can have picked up what he knows,” sftd Arthur, " unless 
! have committed myself—let sometflingdropat Bray’s, for instance, which has been 
overheard. Perhaps I may. I shouldn't be surprised if that was it. Mr. Nickleby 
was often angryat my talking to him before we got outside of the door. I mustn't 
tell him tlfat part of the business, or he’ll put me out of sorts, and make me nervous 
for the day." ’ • 

Ralph was universally looked up to, and recognised among his fellows as a 
superior genius, but upon*Arthur Gride his stern unyielding character and con- * 
summate art had made sft deep an impression, that he was actually afraid of him. 
Cringing and cowardly to the core, by nature, Arthur Gride humbled hiujpelf in the 
dust before Ralph Nickleby, and, even when they had not this stake in common, 
would have licked his shoes and crawled upon the ground before him rather than 
venture to return him word for word, or retort upon him in any other spirit than 
one of the mSst slavish and abject sycophancy. 

To Ralph Nickleby’s, Ayhur Gride now betook himself according to appoint¬ 
ment ; and to Ralph Nickleby he related, how, last night, some young blutCturing 
blade, whom hi had never seen, forced his way into his house and tried to frighten 
him from the proposed nuptials: told, in short, what Nicholas had said and done, 
with the slight reservation upon which he had determined. • 

" Well, and what then ? " said Ralph. 

" Oh I nothing more," rejoined Gride. 

"He tried to frighten you,” said Ralph, "and you were frightened, I suppose; 
is that it?" 

" I frightened him by crying thieves aryl murder," replied Gride. " Once I was 
in earnest, I tell you that, for I had more than half a mind to swear he uttered* 
threats and demanded rrjy life or my money." 

" Oho 1" said Ralph, eyeing him askew. "Jealous 100 j 
" Dear bow, see thatcried Arthur, rubbing his hands and affecting to laugh. 
"Why do you make those grimaces, man?" said Ralph, "You are jealous— 
and with good cause, I think.” * 9 

" No, no, no—not with good cause, hey ? You don’t think with good cause, tio 
you ? " cried Arthur, faltering. " Do you though—hey ?" . 

"Why, how stands the fact?" returned Ralph. " Here is an ol^Butn ^J>out to 
be forced in marriage upon a girl; and to this old man there comes a handsome 
young fellow—you said he was handsome, didn’t you ?” 

, " No I” snarled Arthur Gride. # 

"Oh 1" rejoined Ralph, " I thought you did. Well l Handsome or not hand¬ 
some, to this old man there comes a young fellow who casts all manner of fierce 
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defiances in his teeth—gums I should rather say—an<? tells him in ffisdn terms that 
his mistress hates him. What does he do that for ? Philanthropy’^ sake ? " 

*' Not for love of the lady," replied Gride, “for he said that no word of love—his 
very words—had ever passed between ’em." 

“ He said I” repeated Ralph, contemptuously. “But I like him for one thing, 
and that is, his giving you this fair warning to keep your—what is it? ^Tit-tit or 
dainty chick — which£—-under lock ana key. Be careful, Gride, be careful. It’s a 
triumph, too, to tear her away from a gallant young rival: a great triumph for an 
old man ! It only remains to keep her safe when you have her—that’s all.” 

* “What a man it is! ” cried Arthur Gride, affecting, in the extremity of his torture, 
to be highly amused. And then he added, anxiously, “Yes; to keep her safe, 
that's all. And that isn't much, is it ?” 

“Much!" said Rlalpli, with a sneer. "Wh^, everybody knows what easy things 
to understand and to control, women are. ’ But come, it’s very nearlyrtime for yoti 
to be made happy. You'll pay the bond now, I suppose, to save us trouble 
afterwards." * 

“Oh, what a man you arc!” croaked Arthur. ‘ 

"Why not?" said Ralph. “Nobody will pay you interest for the money, I 
,suppose, between this and twelve o'clock, will they?" 

“ But nobody would pay you interest for it either, you know," returned Arthur, 
leering nt Ralph with all the cunning and slyness he coukfthrow into his face. 

“ Besides which," said Ralph, suffering his lip to curl into a smile, “you haven't 
the money about you ; and you weren't prepared for this, or you'd have brought it 
with you ; and there’s nobody ypu'd so much like to accommodate as me. I see. 
We trust each other in about nn’equal degree. Are you ready?" 

Gride, who had done nothing but grin, and nod, and chptter, during this last 
speech of Ralph's, answeicd in the affirmative; an<^, producing from his hat a 
coupfl, of large white favours, pinned one on his breast, and with considerable 
difficulty induced his friend to do the like. Thus accoutred, they cot into a hired 
conch which Ralph had in waiting, and drove to the residence of the fair and most 
wretched bride. 1 

Gride, whose spirits and courage had gradually failed him more and more as they 
approached nearer and nearer to the house, was utterly dismayed and cowed by the 
mournful silence which pervaded it. The face of the poor servant-girl, the only 
person they saw, # was disfigured with tears and want of sleep. There was nobody 
to receive or welcome them; and they jtole upstairs into the usual sitting-room, 
•more like two burglars^th,an the bridegroom and his friend. * 

“«One would think,” sai<J Ralph, speaking, in spite of Jrfmself, in a low and sub¬ 
dued vcice, “ that there ws& a funeral going on here, and not a wedding." 

“ He, he l" tittered his friend, " you arc so—so very funny!" * 

“ I need be,” remarked Ralph, drily, “ for this is rather dull and chilling. Look 
a a little brisker, man, and, not so hang-dog like 1 " < ‘ 

“Yes, yfs, I will," said Gride. “But—but—you don't think she's coming Just 
yet, do you ? " 

“ W£y, I«Gn’ppose she'll not come till she is obliged," returned Ralph, looking at 
his watch, " and she has a good half hour to spare yet. Curb your impatience," 

“ I—I—am not impatient," stammered Arthur. “I wouldn’t be hard with her 
for the wo/M. Oh dear, dear, not on any account. Let her tfcke her time—her 
own time, Her time shall be ours by all means.” 

While Ralph bent upon his trembling friend a keen look, which showed that he 
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perfectly understood the reasfti of this great consideration and regard, a footstep 
was heard upon the stairs, and Bray himself came into the room on tiptoe, and 
holding up his hind with a cautious gesture as if there were some sick person near 
who must not be disturbed. 

" Hush !" he said in a low voice, “ She was very ill last night. I thought she 
would htwe broken her heart. She is dresserL and crying bitterly in her own room; 
but she’s oetter, and quite quiet —that’s cver^hing!" 

, “ She is ready, is she ? " said Ralph. 

"Quite ready,” returned the father. 

a," And not likely to delay us by any young-lady weaknesses—fainting—or so* 
forth ? ” said Ralph. 

"She may be safely trusted now,” returned Bray. " I have bedi tnlking to her 
this morning. Here—come a little this way/’ 

* Ho drew Ralph Nickleby to the farther end of the room, and pointed towards 
Gride, who sat huddled together in a corner, fumbling nervously with the buttons 
of his coat, and exhibiting a face, of which every skulking and base expression was 
sharpenctfand aggravated to the utmost by his anxiety and trepidation. 

" Look at that man,» whispered Bray, emphatically. "This seems a cruel thing, 
after nil.” 

"What seems a cruel thing?" inquired Ralph, with as much stolidity of face as 
if ho really were in utter Ignorance of the other's meaning. 

This marriage," answered Bray. “Don’t ask me what. You know as well as I do.” 

Ralph shrugged hi? shoulders in silent deprecation of Bray’s impatience, and 
elevated his eyebrows, and pursed his lips, as men do when they are prepared with 
a sufficient answer to some remark, but wait for f more favourable opportunity of 
advancing it,*or tiling it scarcely worth while.to answer their adversary at all. 

<* Look at him. Does it aot seem cruel ? ’’ said Bray. 

“ No!" replied Ralph boldly. 

“ I say it dfps," retorted Bray with a show of much irritation. " It is a cruel 
thing, by all that’s bad and treacherous ! ” 

When men are nl»out to commit, or to sanction the commission of some Injustice, 
it is not uncommon for them to express pity for the object either of that or some 
parallel proceeding, and to feel themselves at the time quite vutuous and moral, 
and immensely superior to those who express no pity at all. This i? a kind of 
upholding of faith above works, and is very comfortable. To do Ralph Niekleby 
justice, he seldom practised this sort of dissimulation ; but lie understood those who 
did, and therefore suffered Bray to say, again and again, with great vehemence,* 
that they were jointly doing a very cruel thing, before ty^g&in offered to intqjjpose 

a word. * 

" You See what a dry, shrivelled, withered old chip it is,” returned Ralph, whqn 

the other was at length silent. " If he were younger it might be cruel, but as it is 
—hark’ee, Mr. Bray, he’ll die soon, and leave her a ^efi young widow*! Miss 
Madeline consults your taste this time; let her consult her own next, jl 

" True, true,” said Bray, biting his nails, and plainly very ill at ease. I couldn't 
do anything better for her than advise her to accept these proposals, gpkl 1 ? Now, 

I ask you, Nickleby, as a man Of the world—could I?" 

*<sufcly not,” answered Ralph. "I tell you what, sir;—there area hundred 
fathers, within a circuit of five miles from this place ; well off, good, tltHQ substantial 
m&ft ! who would gladly give their daughters, and their own ears with then), To that 
very man yonder, ape and mummy as he looks. " 
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" So there are 1” exclaimed Bray, eagerly catching at anything which seemed a 
justification of himself. "And so I told her, both last nigty and to-day." 

"You told her truth," said Ralph, "and did well to do so ; though I must say, 
at the same time, that if I had a daughter, and my freedom, pleasure, nay, my 
very health and life depended on her taking a husband whom I pointed out, 1 
should hope it would not be necessary to advance any other arguments ^o induce 
her to consent to my wishes." 4 

Bray looked at R&ph as if to see whether he spoke in earnest, and having nodded 
twice or thrice in unqualified assent to what had fallen from him, said: 

<- "I must go upstairs for a few minutes, to finish dressing. When I come dowjjk 
I'll bring Madeline with me. Do you know I had a very strange dream last night, 
which I have not remembered till this instant! I dreamt that it was this morning, 
and you and I hadebeen talking, as we nave been this minute ; that I went upstairs 
for the very purpose for which I am going ndw ; and that as I strpiqhed out my 
hand to take Madeline’s, and lead her down, the floor sank with me, and after 
falling from such an indescribable and tremendous height as the imagination 
scarcely conceives, except in dreams,. I alighted in a grave.” * 

"And you awoke, and found you were lying on your back," or with your head 
hanging over the bedside, or suffering some pain from indigestion ? " said Ralph. 
" Pshaw, Mr. Bray, do as I do (you will have the opportunity, now that a constant 
round of pleasure aijd enjoyment opens upon you) and, occupying yourself a little 
more by day, have no time to think of what you dream by night.” 

Ralph followed him, with a steady look, to the door ; and turning to the bride¬ 
groom, when they were again alone, said: 

"Mark my words, Gride, yoC won’t have to pay his annuity very long. You 
have the devil's luck in bargains always. If he is not booked to make the long 
voyage before many months are past and gone, I wear an orange for a head 1 ” 

Tq this prophecy, so agreeable to his ears, Arthur'returned no answer than a 
cackle of great delight. Ralph, throwing himself into a chair, they Ijpth sat waiting 
in profound silence. Ralph was thinking, with a sneer upon his lips, on the 
altered manner of Bray that day, and how soon their fellowship in a bad design had 
lowered his pride and established a familiarity between them, when his attentive ear 
caught the rustling of a female dress upon the stairs, and the footstep of a man. 

"Wake up," he said, stamping his foot impatiently upon the ground, "and be 
something like life, man, will you ? They are here. Urge those dry old bones of 
yours this way—([uick, man, quick!" * 

r Gride shambled forward, and stood, leering and bowing, <closc by Ralph's side, 
when the door opened‘*aiKl there entered in haste—not Bray and his daughter, but 
Nicholas and his sister Kafe*. 

If some tremendous ap'parition from the world of shadows had suddenly'presented 
itself before him, Ralph Nickleby could not have been more thunder-stricken than 
he was by this surprise. 1 ' His hands fell powerlesi by his side, he reeled back ; and 
’ 'with open jnouth, and aVace of ashy paleness, stood gazing at them in speechless 
rage; his ejfcs so prominent, and his face so convulsed and changed by the passions 
which rage^,within him, that it would have been difficult to recognise in him the 
same stern, exposed, hard-featured man he had been not a minute ago. 

" The man that came to me last night," whispered Gride, plucking at hisrdbow. 
" The mandhat came to me last night! ” 

" I ‘dee." muttered Ralph, " I know I I might have guessed as much before. 
Across my every path, at every turn, go where I wilt, do what I may, he comes {’’ 
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The absence ef all colour ffem the faoe*; the dilated nostril; the quivering of the 
lips, which, though set irmly against each other, would not be still; showed what 
emotions were snuggling for the mastery with Nicholas. But he kept them down, 
and gently pressing Kate's arm to reassure her, stood erect and undaunted, front 
to front with his unworthy relative. 

As th&brother and sister stood side by side with a gallant bearing wfiich became 
thep weft a close likeness between them wafapparent, which many, had they only 
seen them apart, might have failed to remark. The nir, caftiage, and very look 
and expression of the brother were all reflected in the sister, but softened and 
refined to the nicest limit of feminine delicacy and attraction. More striking still* 
was some indefinable resemblance in the face of Ralph to both. While they had 
never looked so handsome, nor he more ugly ; while they had never held them¬ 
selves more n proudly, nor he shrunk half so Aw; there never hgd been a time when 
this resemblgnqp was so perceptible, or when alt the worst characteristics of a 
lace rendered coarse and harsh by evil thoughts were half so manifest as now. 

“Away 1" was the first word he could utter as he literally gnashed his teeth, 
"Away !• What brings you here—liar—scoundrel—dastard-thief!" 

" I come here," 5aid # Nicholas in a low deep voice, " to save your victim if I can. 
Liar and scoundrel you are, in every action of your life ; theft 4s your trade ; and 
double dastard you must be, or you were not here to-day. Hard words will not 
move me, nor would hard blows. Here I stand, and will, till I have done my 
errand." 

" Girl!" said "Ralph, " retire ! We can use force to him, but I wouth not hurt 
you if 1 could help it. Retire, you weak and silly wench, and leave this dog to be 
dealt with as he deserves." • 

" I will not retire," criqd Kate, with flashing eyes and the red blood mantling in 
her cheeks. “ You will do him no hurt that he will not repay. You may use force 
with me; I think you will, Tor I am a girl, and that would well become yo]^ But 
if 1 have a gir^s weakness, I have a woman’s heart; and it is not you who, in a 
cause like this, can turn that from its purpose." 

" And what ma^ your purpose be, most lofty lady?" said R$lph. 

"To offer to the unhappy subject of your treachery, at this last moment," replied 
Nicholas, " a refuge and a home. If the near prospect of such a husband as you 
have provided, will not prevail upon her, I hope she may be moved by the prayers 
and entreaties of one of her own sex. At all events they shall be tried. I myself, 
avowing to her*father from whom I come and by whom I am dbmmissioned, wilt 
render it an act of grater baseness, meaftness, and cruelty in him if he still dare* 
to force this marriage on. Here I wait to see him and<hi9 daughter. For this I 
came and brought my sister even into your presence. £ur purpose is not Jo fee or 
speak with you; therefore to you, we stoop to say no more." 

*' Indeed 1" said Ralph. " You persist in remaining here, ma'am, do you ? " 

His niece's bosom heaved with the indignant excitement fnto which he had lashed 
her, but she gave him no reply. • § 0 

" Now, Gride, see here," said Ralph. " This fellow—I grieve to sayroy brother's 
son: a reprobate and profligate, stained with every mean and self^i crime—this 
fellow, coming here to-day to disturb a solemn ceremony, an£ knovftng that 
the consequence of his presenting himself in another man's house at such a time; 
and persisting in remaining there, must be his being kicked into tfee streets and 
dragged through them like the vagabond he is—this fellow, mark you, briilgs with 
him.his sister as a protection, thinking we would not expose a silly girl to the 
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degradation and indignity which is no &ovehy to him; and, BYgn^ after 1 have 
warned her of what must ensue, he still keeps her by him, |s you see, and dings to 
her apron-strings like a cowardly boy to his mother's. This is a prefiy feUpw to talk 
as big as you have heard him now 1" 

41 And as 1 heard him last night,” said Arthur Gride; 44 as I heard him last night 
when he sniftked into my house, and—he 1 he 1 he 1—very soon sneaked out again, 
when 1 nearly frightened him to death,V And he wanted to marry Miss Madeline, 
too I Oh dear! Isthefe anything else he'd like—anything else we can do few him, 
besides giving her up? Would he like his debts paid and his house furnished, and 
few bank-notes for shaving paper if he shaves at all l He! he I he 1" 

41 You will remain, girl, will you?” said Ralph, turning upon Kate again, 44 to be 
hauled down stairs like a drunken drab—as 1 swear you shall if you stop here? No 
answer 1 Thank yqpr brother for whattfollows, Gride, call down Bray—and not 
his daughter. Let them keep her, above.” <> 

14 If you value your head,” said Nicholas, taking up a position t>efore the door, 
and speaking in the same low voice in which he had spoken before, and with 
no more outward passion than he had before displayed; 44 stay wfiere you 
are!" „ 

44 Mind me, and not him, and call down Bray," said Ralph. 

44 Mind yourself rather than either of us, and stay where you are I" said 
Nicholas. 

44 Will you call down Bray ? ” cried Ralph. 

44 Remefnber that you come near me at your peril," said Nicholas. 

Gride hesitated. Ralph, being by this time as furious as a baffled tiger, made 
for the door, and, attempting to'pass Kate, clasped her arm roughly with his hand. 
Nicholas, with his eyes darting lire, seized him by the collar. At that moment, a 
heavy body fell with great violence on the floor above, and, in kn instant afterwards, 
was hpard a most appalling and terrific scream. i 

They all stood still, and gazed upon each othep Scream succeeded scream, a 
heavy pattering of feet succeeded; and many shrill voices clamc&ring together 
were heard to cry, “pHe is dead 1" 

“Stand off 1" cried Nicholas, letting loose all the passion he had restrained till 
now, 44 if this is what I scarcely dare to hope it is, you are caught, villains, in your 
own toils.” 

He burst from the room, and, darting upstairs to the quarter from whence the 
noise proceeded*.- forced his way through a crowd of persons who quite filled a small 
(bedchamber, and found Bray lying on the floor quite dead ^ his daughter clinging 
to the body. * « 

44 flow did this happen?*,,he cried, looking wildly about him. 

Several voices answered together, that he had been observed, through, the half* 
.opened door, reclining in a strange and uneasy position upon a chair; that he bad 
been spoken to, several times, and not answering/'was supposed to be asleep, until 
’some persot^going in and # -shaking him by the arm, ho fell heavily to the ground 
and was discovered to be dead. 
s * Who is t|*e owner of this house ? ” said Nicholas, hastily. 

An elderly vtaman was pointed out to him; and to her he said, as he knelt down 
and gently unwound Madeline's arms from the lifeless mass round which th^y were 
entwined: 4 (J represent this lady's nearest friends,'as her servant ham knows, and 
must temove her from this dreadful scene, , This is my sister to whose chatgeyou 
confide her. My name and address are upon that card, sad you ahull receive from 
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all necessary^directions fb^the arran^hients that nmst he mads, Stand aside, 
every one of $m, and give me room, and air, for God’s sake l ” 

The people feg back, ftarce wondering more at what had just occurred, than at 
the excitement and impetuosity of him who spoke. Nicholas, taking the insensible 
girl in his arms, bore her from the chamber and down stairs into the room he had 
just Quitted, followed by his sister and the faithful servant, whom he charged to 
, procure i%coach directly, while he and Katjp bent over their beftutiful charge and 
endeavoured, hot in yain, to restore her to animation. Th* girl performed iter 
' office with such expedition, that in a very few minutes the coach was ready. 

Ralph Niddeby and Gride, stunned and paralysed by the awful event which had # 
so suddenly overthrown their schemes (it would not otherwise, perhaps, have made 
much impression on them), and carried away by the extraordinary energy and 
precipitation of Nicholas, which bore down all before him, looked on at those pro¬ 
ceedings like men in a dream or trsyicc. It was not until every preparation was 
made for Madeline's immediate removal that Ralph broke silence by declaring she 
should not be taken away. 

'' Whc^ays so?" cried Nicholas, rising-from his knee and confronting them, but 
still retaining Madeline’s lifeless hand in his. 

“ 11" answered Ralpft, hoarsely. 

" Hush, hush i ’’ cried the terrified Gride, catching him by the arm again. “ Hear 
what he says.” s 

“Aye!” said Nicholas, extending his disengaged hand in the air, ** hear what 
he says. That both your debts are paid in the one great debt of naturee-that the 
bond, due to-day at twelve, is now waste paper—that your contemplated fmud 
shall be discovered yet—that your schemes are kn^wn to man and overthrown by 
Heaven—wrenches, that he defies you both to do your worst I ” 

“Thisman,” said Ralpfii, in a voice scarcely intelligible, “this man claims Ms 
wife, and he shall have her.’fc 

“ That man claims what is nofatts, and he should not have her if lie fifty 
men, with fiftydhore to back himr said Nicholas. 

“Who shaU prevent him?” 

“ I will," • 

“ By what right, I should like to know ? ” said Ralph. 1 ‘ By what right I ask? ” 

“ By this right—that, knowing what I do, you dare not tempt me further,” said 
Nicholas; “and by this better right—that those I serve, and with whom you would 
have done me base wrong and injury, are her nearest and her dealest friends. In 
their name I bear her hence. Give way I • . 

“ One word i ” cried*Ralph, foaming at the mouth. a * 

“ Not one,” replied Nicholas, “ I will npt bear of on^-save this. 'Look to’Jour- 
self, and bped this warning that I give you 1 Your day is past, and night is? coming 

__ M 

on- 

“ My curse, my bitter, deadly curse, upon you, boy 1 ” * * 

"Whence will curses come at your command I or whaPavails a curse or blessing* 
from a man like you? I tell you that misfortune and discovery are thickening about 
your head; that the structures you have raised, through all your ill-spent life, dre 
crumbling into dust; that your path is beset with spies; that thievery day, ten 
thousand pounds of youf hoarded wealth have gone in one great crash 1 ” 

“ Ti* false i ” cried Ralph, shrinking back. v 

“ ’Tis true, and you shall find it so. I have no more word* to waste, •Stood 
frmp the fipor.,Kate, do you go first. Lay not a hand op her, or on that woman, 

2 H 2 
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or on me, or so much as brush their garments as the^pass you by 4-p-You let thcrti 
pass and he blocks the door again I" f 

Arthur Gride happened to be in the doorway, but whether intentionally or from 
confusion was not quite apparent. Nicholas swung him away, with such violence 
as to cause him to spin round the room until he was caught by a sharp angle of the 
wall and there knocked down; and then taking his beautiful burden in his arms 
rnshed out. No one cared to stop hirlfe if any were so disposed. Makinf his way 
through a mob of pe*ple, whom a report of the circumstances had attracted round 
the house, and carrying Madeline, in his eJfcitement, as easily as if. she were an 
^infant, he reached the coach in which Kate and the girl were already waiting, and, 
confiding his charge to them, jumped up beside the coachman and bade him drive 
away. . 


CHAPTER LV. 

OF FAMILY MATTERS, CARES, HOPES, DISAPPOINTMENTS, AND SORROWS. 

Although Mrs. Nickleby had been made acquainted by her son and daughter 
with every circumstance of Madeline Bray's history which was known to them; 
although the responsible situation in which Nicholas stood had been carefully ex¬ 
plained t<? her, and she had been prepared, even for the possible contingency of 
having to receive the young lady in her own house—improbable as such a result 
had appeared only a few minut& before it came about—still, Mrs. Nickleby, from 
the moment when this confidence was first reposed in her, late on' the previous 
evening, had remained in an unsatisfactory and profoundly mystified state, from 
whicl^ no explanations or arguments could relieve filer, and which every fresh 
soliloquy and reflection only aggravated more andt£nore. 

” Bless my heart, Kate ;" so the good lady argued; "if the Mr. Qieerybles don’t 
want this young laqv to be married, why don’t they file a bill against the Lord 
Chancellor, make her a chancery ward, and shut her up in tfie Fleet prison for 
safety ?—I have read of such things in the newspapers a hundred times—or* if they 
are so very fond of her as Nicholas says they are, why don’t they marry her them¬ 
selves—one of them l mean? And even supposing they don't want her to be 
married, and don’t want to marry her themselves, why in the name of wonder should 
pNicholas go.about the world forbidding ifcople’s banns ? ” 0 

” I don’t think you quite understand," said Kate, gently. 

"Well I am sure, Kate.^y dear, you’re very polite!" replied Mrs. Nickleby. 
" I have been married myself I hope, and I have seen other people married. Not 
understand, indeed t" % 

" I you have Wad great experience, deaf mamma,” said Kate; " I mean, 
*that perhapji you don't qtftte understand all the circumstances io this instance. We 
have stated them awkwardly, I dare say." 

“ That I dgre say you have," retorted her mother, briskly. "That’s very likely. 
1 am n&t to b&’Hcld accountable for that; though, at the same time, as ,the circum¬ 
stances speak for themselves, I shall take the liberty, my Jove, of laying tjjat I do 
understand (hem, and perfectly well too: whatever you and Nicholas may choose to 
ttiihk to the contrary. Why is such a great fuss made because this Miss Magdhlen 
is going to marry somebody who is older than herself? You ( poor papa was older 
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thaa I was—foflr years and a half older. Jane Dibabs—the Dibabses lived in the 
beautiful little ^tatchedftvhitc house one storey high, covered all over with ivy and 
creeping plants, with an exquisite little porch with twining honeysuckles and alt 
sorts of things: where the earwigs used to fall into one’s tea on a summer evening, 
and always fell upon their backs and kicked dreadfully, and where the frogs used 
to get is^o the rushlight shades when one popped all night, and sit up and look 
through the little holes like Christians—Jane Dibabs, she mailed a man who was a 
great deal older than herself, and would marry him, notwithstanding all that could 
be Said to the contrary, and she was so fond of him that nothing waS ever equal to 
it, There was no fuss made about Jane Dibabs, and her husband was a mosf 
honourable and excellent man, and everybody spoke well of him. Then why should 
there be any fuss about this Magdalen ? " # 

" Her husband is much older; he is not her own choice; his Character is the very 
reverse of thaUwhich you have just described. Don't you see a broad distinction 
between the two cases ? ” said Kate. 

To thfc, Mrs. Nickleby only replied that she durst say she was very stupid, indeed 
she had doubt .she was, .for her own children almost as much as told her so, 
every day of her life; be sure she was a little older than they, and perhaps some 
foolish people might think she ought reasonably to know best. However, no doubt 
she was wrong; of course she was—she always was—she couldn’t be right, indeed 
—couldn't be expected ft be—so she had better not expose herself any more; and 
to all Kate's conciliations and concessions for an hour ensuing, the goocV lady gave 
no other replies than—Oh, certainly—why did they ask her—her opinion was of no 
consequence—it didn’t matter what she said—wi^h many other rejoinders of the 
same class. # 

In this frame of mind {expressed, when she had become too resigned for speech, 
by nods of the head, upli%ings of the eyes, and little beginnings of groans, con* 
verted, as they attracted attention, into short coughs), Mrs. Nickleby remairiCH until 
Nicholas nnd*Kate returned with the object of their solicitude; when, having by 
this time asserted her own importance, and becoming, besides, interested in the 
trials of one so young and beautiful, she not only displayed ^he utmost seal and 
solicitude, but took great credit to herself for recommending the course of procedure 
which hpr son had adopted: frequently declaring, with an expressive look, that it 
was very fortunate things were as they were: and hinting, that but for great en¬ 
couragement and wisdom on her own part, they never could ha\p been brought to 
that pass. • 

Not to strain the qifestion whether Mrs. Nickleby had^>rjiad not any great hand 
in bringing matters about, it is unquestionable that sheahad strong ground foeexul- 
tation. The Vothers, on their return, bestowed such*commendations on«Nicholas 
for the part he had taken, and evinced so much joy at the altered state of events, 
and the recovery of their young fijend, from trials so great gnd dangers so threaten¬ 
ing, that, as she more than once informed her daught|r, she now considered tlift 
fortunes of the family '* as good as " made. Mr. Charles Checryblo, tbdeed, Mrs, 
Nickleby positively asserted, had, in the first transports of his surprise and delight 
“ as good as ” said so. Without precisely explaining what this quajjfteatiog meant, 
she subsided,■ whenever she mentioned the subject, into such a mysterious and im¬ 
portant state, and had such visions of wealth and dignity in perspective, that (vague 
and clouded though they were) she was, at such times, almost as hl$py if she 
had really been permanently provided for, on a scale of great splendour. 

The sudden and tefrible shock she bad received, combined with the great affliction 
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and anxiety of mind which she had, for a long time, endured, proved'too much for 
Madeline’s strength. Recovering from the state of stUffcfact ion ^into which the 
Sudden dea^h of her father happily plunged her, she only exchanged that condition 
for one of dangerous and active illness. When the delicate physical powers which 
have been sustained by an unnatural strain upon the mental energies and a resolute 
determination not to yield, at last giw&way, their degree of prostration & usually 
proportionate to the strength of the effort which has previously upheld them. Thus 
it Was that the illness which fell on Madeline was of no slight or temporary nature; 
'Jbut one whicli, for a time, threatened her reason, and—scarcely worse—her life 
itself. 

Who, slowly recovering from a disorder so severe arid dangerous, could be insen¬ 
sible to the unremitting attentions of sych a nurse as gentle, tender, earnest Kate? 
On whom could the sweet soft voice, the ligfyt step, the delicate hand, the quiet, 
cheerful; noiseless discharge of those thousand liule offices of kintlnfess and relief 
which we feel so deeply when we are ill, and forget so lightly when we are well—on 
whom could they make so deep an impression as on a young heart stored jrfith every 
pure and true affection that women cherish ; almost a stranger to the endearments 
and devotion of its own sex, save as it learnt them from itself; and rendered, by 
Calamity and suffering, keenly susceptible of the sympathy so long unknown and so 
long sought in vain? What wonder that days became ag years in knitting them 
together! What wonder, if with every hour of returning health, there came some 
stronger and sweeter recognition of the praises which Kate, when they recalled old 
scenes*—they seemed old now, and to have been acted years ago—would lavish on 
her brother! Where would hav% been the wonder, even, if those praises had found 
a quick response in the breast of Madeline, and if, with the image o£ Nicholas so 
constantly recurring in the features of his sister that she Ct>uld«searcely separate the 
two, she had sometinies found it equally difficult to assign to each the feelings they 
^iad first inspired, and had imperceptibly mingled with her gratitude to Nicholas, 
some of that warmer feeling which she had assigned to Kate 1 

"My dear,” Mrs. Nickleby would say, coming into the room with an elaborate 
caution, calculated ?o discompose the nerves of an invalid rather more than the 
entry of a horse-soldier at full gallop, "how do you find yourself to-night ? I hope 
you are better.” 

"Almost well, mamma," Kate would reply, laying down her Work, and taking 
Madeline’s hand in hers. 

r " Kate I" Mrs. Nickleby would say, reprovingly, "don’t talk so loud" (the worthy 
lady herself talking in «a whisper that would have made the 0 blood of the stoutest 
man*Tun cold in his veins). ^ 

Kate‘Would take this reproof Very quietly, and Mrs. Nickleby, making every 
board creak, and every thread rustle as she moved stealthily about, would add: 

" My^on Nicholas has just come home, and 7 have come, according to custom, 
*my dear, to know, from your own lips, exactly how you are; for he won’t take my 
account, add never will,” 

1,11 He is later than usual to-night," perhaps Madeline would reply. " Nearly half 
an hou».” 

"Well, I never saw such people in alt my life as you are, for time, up here!” 
Mrs. Nickleby would exclaim in great astonishment; "I declare 1 never%id! 1 
had npt the least idea that Nicholas was after his time—not-the smallest. ,,Miv 
Nickleby used to say—your poor papa I am speaking of, Kate, my dear—used to 
Say, that appetite was the best dock; hr the world, but you We no appetite, my 
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dear Mias Biwy; I wish yotf had; and upon my word I really think you ought to 
take something that wqpld give you one—t am sure 1 don't know, but I have heard 
tbit two or thrle dozen native lobsters give an appetite, though that comes to the 
same thing, after alt, for I suppose you must have an appetite before you can take 
'em. If I said lobsters, I meant oysters, but of course it’s all the same, though 
really how you came to know about Nicholas-" 

" We happened to be just talking about mm, mamma; that was it.” 

. M You never seem tome to be talking about anything clsef Kate, and upon my 
Word I am quite surprised at your being so very thoughtless. You can find subjects 
enough to talk about, sometimes, and when you know how important it is to keep 
up Miss Bray’s spirits, and interest her, and all that, it really is quite extraordinary 
to me what can induce you to keep on prose, prose, prose, din, din, din, everlast¬ 
ingly, upon the same theme. You are a very kind nurse, Kate, and a very good 
one, and I know you mean very well; but I will say this—that if it wasn't for me,, 
I really don’t know what would become of Miss Bray’s spirits, and so I tell the 
doctor ewery day. He says he wonders how I sustain my own, and 1 am sure I very 
often wdhder myself how I can contrive to keep up as I do. Of course it’s an 
exertion, but still, when I know how much depends upon me in this house, I am 
obliged to make it. There’s nothing praiseworthy in that, but it’s necessary, and I 
do it.” 

With that, Mrs. NicKleby would draw up a chair, and, for some three-quarters of 
an hour, run through a great variety of distracting topics in the most distracting 
manner possible : tearing herself away, at length, on the plea that she must now go 
and amuse Nicholas while he took his supper. After a preliminary raising of his 
spirits with the information thatjshe considercd*the patient decidedly worse, she 
would further chee^ him up, by relating how dull, listless, and low-spirited Miss 
Bray was, because Kate ^olishly talked about nothing else but him and family 
matters. When she had made Nicholas thoroughly comfortable with tjpse and 
other inspiritjpg remarks, she would discourse at length, on the arduous duties she 
had performed that -day; and, sometimes, be moved to tears in wondering how, if 
anything were to happen to herself, the family would ever gewon without her. 

At other times, when Nicholas came home at night, he would be accompanied 
by Mr. Frank Cheeryble, who was commissioned by the brothers to inquire how 
Madeline was, that evening. On such occasions (and they were of very frequent 
occurence), Mrs. Nickleby deemed it of particular importance that she should lave 
her wits about her; for, from certain jjgns and tokens which*had attracted her 
attention, she shrewdly suspected that Mr. Frank, interested as his uncles were in 
Madeline, came quite as much to see Kate as to inqiyi% after her; the mojgj espe¬ 
cially as the brothers were in constant comtnunicatio* with the medical rgan, came 
backwards and forwards very frequently themselves, and received a full report from 
Nicholas every morning. These were proud times for Mrs. Nickleby; never was 
anybody half so discreet and sa|e as she, or half so nw&erious withal ;«and never 
were there such cunning generalship, and such unfathomable designs, qp she brouglft 
to bear upon Mr. Frank, with the view of ascertaining whether her suspicions yere 
well founded: and if so, of tantalising him into taking her into hiamonfidence and 
throwing himself upon her merciful consideration. Extensive was the* artillery, 
heayyaandlight, which Mrs. Nickleby brought Into play for the furtherance of these 
great schemes: various and opposite were the means she employed*) bring about 
the end she had in view. At one time, she was all cordiality and case; at Another, 
.sift stiffness and frigidity. Now, she would seem to open her whole heart to her 
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unhappy victim; the''next time they mef, she would receive him„\*jth the most 
distant and studious reserve, as if a new light had broken ig upon her, and, guess- 
jpg his intentions, she had resolved to check them in the bud; as tf she felt it her 
bounden duty to act with Spartan firmness, and at once and for ever to discourage 
hopes which never could be realised. At other times, when Nicholas Was not there 
to overhear, and Kate was upstairs busily tending her sick friend, the worthy lady 
would throw out dark hints of an intention to send her daughter to FranceYbr three 
or four years, or to Scotland for the improvement of her health impaired by her late 
fatigues, or to America on a visit, or anywhere that threatened a long and tedious 
reparation. Nay, she even went so far as to hint, obscurely, at an attachment 
entertained for her daughter by the son of an old neighbour of theirs, one Horatio 
Peltirogus (a young gentleman who might have been, at that time, four years old, 
or thereabouts), and*, to represent it, infeed, as almost a settled thing between the 
families—only waiting for her daughter’s final decision, to come ofljwtyh the sanc¬ 
tion of the church, and to the unspeakable happiness and content of all parties. 

It was in the full pride and glory of having sprung this last mine one night, with 
extraordinary success, that Mrs. Nickleby took the opportunity of being left alone 
with her son before retiring to rest, to sound him on the subject Which so occupied 
her thoughts: not doubting that they could have but one opinion respecting it. To 
this end, she approached the question with divers laudatory and appropriate 
remarks touching the general amiability of Mr. Frank Cheeryble. 

"You are quite right, mother,*’ said Nicholas, "quite right. He is a fine 
fellow.” * 

"Good-looking, too,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

" Decidedly good-looking,” answered Nicholas. 

" What may you call his nose, now, my dev?’* pursued g Mrs. Nickleby, wishing 
to interest Nicholas in the subject to the utmost. @ 

" CaU it?” repeated Nicholas. ** 

"Ahf” returned his mother, "what style of nose—what order o£ architecture, 
if one may say so. I am not very learned in noses. Do you call it a Roman or a 
Grecian?” , 

" Upon my word, mother," said Nicholas, laughing, "as well as I remember, I 
should call it a kind of Composite, or mixed nose. But I have no very strong 
recollection on the subject. If it will afford you any gratification, I’ll observe it 
more closely, and let you know." / 

" I wish you wotlld, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, with an earnest look. 
t " Very well,” returned Nicholas. " I will.’' 

Nicholas returned to # tHe perusal of the book he had been reading, when the 
dialog had gone thus far. c ^lrs. Nickleby, after stopping a little for consideration, 
resumed : 

i " He is very much attached to ypa, Nikolas, my dear." 

Nicholas laughingly satd, as he closed fil3 book/that he was glad to hear it, and 
Dbserved tha£ his mother s&med deep in ttqflrnew friend’s confidence already. 

" Hem I" said Mrs. Nickleby. " 1 don'tw^w about that, pity dear* but I think 
It is very neqpssary that somebody should? bis eonfidence—highly neces¬ 
sary" 5 r ./ii ' , 

Elated byea look of curicfeity from her son, arid tMconSciomsness et possecsing a 
great secret, to herself, Mrs. Nickleby went on vrafe great animation: 

" I aril sure, my dear, Nicholas, how you ca^aybjg 41 ed to notice k, is to j&e 
quite extraordinary ; though 1 don’t know Wby^^i^j^iy that either/ because of 
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course, asfawaS it goes, ancHo a co-tain extent, there is a great deal in this sort of 

thiogr especially in thisparly stage* which, however clear it may be to females, can 
scarcely be expected to De so evident to men. I don’t say, that 1 have any particular 
penetration in such matters. I may have; those about me should know best about 
that, and perhaps do know. Upon that point, I shall express no opinion—it 
wodldn'L^ecome me to do so—it's quite out of the question—quite.” 

Nicholas snuffed the candles, put his hands in his pockets, and, leaning back in 
his chair, assumed a look of patient suffering and melancholjrresignation. 

“ I think it my duty, Nicholas, my dear,” resumed his mother, “ to tell you what 
I know : not only because you have a right to know it too, and to know everything 
that happens in this family, but because you have it in your power to promote and 
assist the thing very much; and there is n^doubt that the sooner one can come to 
a clear understanding on such subjects, it is always better, every way. There are a 
great many«things you might do ; stkch as taking a walk in the garden sometimes, 
or sitting upstairs in your own room for a little while, or making believe to fall 
asleep occasionally, or pretending that yoy recollected some business, and going out 
for an bdhr or so, and taking Mr. Smike with you. These seem very slight things, 
and 1 dare say you wil be amused at my making them of so much importance; at 
the same time, my dear, I can assure you (and you’ll find this out, Nicholas, for 
yourself one of these days, if you ever fall in love with anybody: as I trust 
fcnd hope you will, pftmded she is respectable and well-conducted, and of 
course you'd never dream of falling in love with anybody who was not), I say, 
I can assure you that a great deal more depends upon these little filings than 
you would suppose possible. If your poor papa was alive, he would tell you how 
much depended on the parties being left alone. <5f course you are not to go out of 
the room as*if you ipeani it and did it on purpose, but as if it was quite an acci¬ 
dent, and to come back aggin in the same way. If you cough in the passage before 
you open the door, or whistle carelessly, or hum a tune, or something of tjpt sort, 
to let them kqpw you're coming, it’s always better ; because, of course, though it's 
not only natural, but perfectly correct and proper under the circumstance^ still it is 
very confusing if jjou interrupt young people when they are~when they are sitting 
on the sofa, and—and all that sort of thing: which is very nonsensical perhaps, 
but still they will do it." 

The profound astonishment with which her son regarded her during this long 
address, gradually increasing as it approached its climax, in no way discomposed 
Mrs. Nickleby, but rather exalted her f pinion of her own cleverness; therefore, 
merely stopping to remark, with much coiqplacency, that she had fully expected him 
to be surprised, she entered on a vast quantity of gi&umstantial evident^* of a 
particularly incoherent and perplexing kind; the upshot of which was, to establish, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that Mr. Fmhk Cheeryble had fallen desperately in 
love with Kate. 

“With whom?” cried NichoHfir. 

Mrs. Nickleby repeated, with Kate. 

“ What I our Kate—my sister 1” , 

“ Lord, Nicholas! ” returned. Mrs. Nickleby, “ whose Kate should it be, if not 
ours; or what should I care abodt it, or take any interest in it for, It it was*anybody 
but yew sister?” 

“ Dear mother," said Nicholas, “ surely it can't be!" V 

Very good, my dear/' replied Mrs, Nickleby, with great confidence,. Wait, 
: and fee." 
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Nicholas had never, until that moment, bestowed & thought upon the remote 
possibility of such an occurrence as that which was now communicated to him; 
tor, besides that he had been much from home of late and closely occupied with 
other matters, his own jealous fears had prompted the suspicion that some secret 
interest in Madeline, akin to thafc-which he felt himself, occasioned those visits of 
Frank Cheeryble which had recently become so frequent. Even now, although he 
knew that the observation of an dnxiou?mother was much more likely to m correct 
in such a case than his own* and although she reminded him of many little circum¬ 
stances • which, taken together, were certainly susceptible of the construction she 
Vriumphantly put upon them, he was not quite convinced but that they arose from 
mere good-natured thoughtless gallantry, which would have dictated the same con¬ 
duct towards any other girl who was yoking and pleasing—at all events, he hoped 
so, and therefore trifed to believe it. 

"1 am very much disturbed by what you tfell me," said Nicholas, cofter a little 
reflection, " though I yet hope you may be mistaken." 

“ I don't understand why you should hope so," said Mrs. Nickleby, ‘' I .confess; 
but you may depend upon it I am not." * 

" What of Kate ?" inquired Nicholas. 

" Why that, my dear," returned Mrs. Nickleby, “ is just the point upon which I 
am not yet satisfied. During this sickness she has been constantly at Madeline’s 
bedside—never were two people so fond of each other as they have grown—and to 
tell you the truth, Nicholas, I have rather kept her away now and then, because 1 
think it's a good plan, and urges a young man on. He doesn’t get too sure, you 
know." 

She said this with such a mingling of high delight and self-congratulation, that it 
was inexpressibly painful to Nicholas to dash her hopes; but he felt tttht there was 
only one honourable course before him, and that he wa^bound to take it. 

"Dfiur mother," he said kindly, "don’t you see that if there were really any 
serious inclination on the part of Mr. Frank towards Kate, and we suffered our¬ 
selves foisa moment to encourage it, we should be acting a most dishonourable and 
ungrateful part ? I isk you if you don't see it, but I need not say that I know you 
don't or you would have been more strictly on your guard. Let me explain my 
meaning to you—remember how poor we are.’’ 

Mrs. Nickleby shook her head, and said, through her tears, that poverty was not 
a crime. 

11 No," said Nicholas, " and for that rgason poverty should engender an honest 
'pride, that it nmy not ^ead and tempt us to unworthy acticns, and that we may 
presefc’e the self-respect wtyph a hewer of wood and drawer of water may maintain 
—and dees better In maintaining than a monarch his. Think what we owe to these 
two brothers ; remember what they Have done, and what they do every day tor us 
with a generosity and delicacy for which the devotion of our whole lives would be £ 
jnost imjperfect and inaae^iate return. What kihd of return would that be which 
would be c« nprised in our permitting their nephew, their only relative, whom they 
regard as a son, and for whom it would be mere childishness to suppose they have 
not forrped pi^ns suitably adapted to the education he has had, and the fortune he 
will inherit—in our permitting him to marry a portionless girl, so closely connected 
with us that the irresistible inference must be that he was entrapped by a plat; that 
it was a deliberate scheme, and a speculation amongst us three. Bring the matter 
clearly before yourself, mother. Now, how would you feel if they were married, 
and the brothers, coming here on one of those kind errands which bring th dm hem 
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ite Often, youliad to break oSt to them the truth ? Would you be at ease, and feel 
thf t 1 you had played anlbpen part ? " 

Poor Mrs, Nickleby, crying more and more, murmured that of course Mft 
Frank would ask the consent of his uncles first. 

“ Why, to be sure, that would place Aim in arbetter situation With them," said 
Nicholas* "but we should still be open Jo the same suspicions; the distance 
between us would still be as great; the advantages to be gained would still be as 
manifest as now. We may be reckoning without our host Tn all this," he added 
' mods cheerfully, " and I trust, and almost believe we are. If it be otherwise, I have 
* that confidence in Kate that I know she will feel as I do—-and in you, dear mother? 
' to be assured that after a little consideration you will do the same.” 

After many more representations and mtreaties, Nicholas obtained a promise 
from Mrs. Nickleby that she would try all she could to think aS he did; and that if 
Mr. Frank fletftevcred in his attentions she would endeavour to discourage them, or, 
at the least, would render him no countenance or assistance. He determined to 
forbear f jacntioning the subject to Kate gintil he was quite convinced that there 
existed a real necessity for his doing so; and resolved to assure himself, as well as 
he could by dose beribnal observation, of the exact position of affairs. This was 
a very wise resolution, but he was prevented from putting it in practice by a new 
source of anxiety and uneasiness. 

Smike became alarmingly ill; so reduced and exhausted that he oould scarcely 
move from room to room without assistance ; and so worn and emaci^ed that it 
was painful to look upon him. Nicholas was warned, by the same medical 
authority to whom he had at first appealed, that the lost chance qnd hope of his 
life depended on his being instantly removed from London. That part of Devon¬ 
shire in which Nicholas bad been himself bred was named as the most favourable 
spot; but this advice wa%cautiously coupled with the information, that whoever 
accompanied him thither must be prepared for the worst; for every token#! rapid 
consumption tad appeared, and he might never return alive. 

The kind brothers, who were acquainted with the poor creature's sad history, 
despatched old Tim to be present at this consultation. «That same morning 
Nicholas was summoned by brother Charles into his private room, and thus 
addressed : 

" My dear sir, no time must be lost. This lad shall not die, if such human 
means as we can use can save his life ; neither shall he die alont^ and in a strange 
place. Remove him to-morrow morning, see that he has every comfort that his 
situation requires, anti don't leave him—don’t leave hjm^my dear sir, until yot 
know that there is no longer any immediate danger. Jft would be hard imaged to 
part you now—no, no, no t Tim shall wait upon yoi^to-night, sir; Tim .shall wait 
upon you to-nigbt with a parting word or two. Brother Ned, my dear fellow, Mr. 
Nickleby waits to shake hands # and Say good-bye ; Mr. # Nickleby won’t be Jong 
gone; this poor chap will soon get better—very soon g^ better—and thei* he'll find 
out some nice homely country people to leave him with, and will go backwards anfl 
forwards sometimes—backwards and forwards you know, Ned—and there’s, no 
cause to be down-hearted, for hell very soon get better, very soon, won't he— 
won’t he, Ned?" 

WHlt Tim Linkinwater said, or what he brought with him that night, needs not 
to be told. Next morning Nicholas and his feeble companion begaHkheir journey. 

And who but one—odd that one he who, but for those who crowded rouhd him 
then, had never met a look of kindness, of known a word of pity— could tell what 
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agony of mind, what blighted thoughts, what unavailing sorrow frere involved in 
that had parting i © 

« " Sec," cried Nicholas eagerly, ns he looked from the coach witfdow, " they are 
at the comer of the lane still I And now there’s Kate-poor Kate, whom you said 
you couldn't bear to say good-bye to—waving her handkerchief. Don’t go without 
one gesture of farewell to Kate I*’ 

"I cannot make it I" cried his trebling companion, falling back in his seat 
and covering his eyef. “ Do you see her now ? Is she there still ? " 

" Yes, yes I " said Nicholas earnestly. '* There l She waves her hand again i 
tl have answered it for you—and now they are out of sight. Do not give way so 
bitterly, dear friend, don’t. You will meet them all again." 

fte whom he thus encouraged, Aised his withered hands and clasped them fer¬ 
vently together. * 

" In heaven—I humbly pray to God—in heaven l" 

It sounded like the prayer of a broken heart. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


RALPH NICKLEBY, BAFFLED BY HIS NEPHEW IN HIS I?XTE DESIGN, HATCHES 
A SCHEME OF RETALIATION WHICH ACCIDENT SUGGESTS TO HIM, AND 
TAKES INTO HIS COUNSELS A TRIED AUXILIARY. 

The course which these adventures shape out for themselves, and imperatively call 
upon the historian to observe, now demands that they shouty revert r to the point 
they attained previous to the commencement of the .last cliapter, when Ralph 
Nicklety and Arthur Gride were left together in the nouse where death had so 
suddenly reared his dark and heavy banner. ^ 

With clenched hands, and teeth ground together so firm and tight that no locking 
of the jaws could have fixed and riveted them more securely, Ralph stood, for some 
minutes, in the attitude in which he had last addressed his nephew; breathing 
heavily, but as rigid and motionless in other respects as if he had been a brazeh 
statue. After a time, he began, by slow degrees, as a man rousing himself from 
heavy slumber, to relax. For a moment he shook his clasped fist towards the door 
by which NicholaS had disappeared; anc^then thrusting it into his breast, as if to 
^repress by force even this show of passion, turned round and confronted the less 
hardjyisurer, who had nof^et risen from the ground- 

The cqwering wretch, who still shook in every limb, and whose few gray hairs 
trembled and quivered on his head with abject dismay, tottered to his feet as he 
met Ralph’s eye, and, shielding his face with both hands, protested, while he crept 
towards the door, that if was no fault of his. ' 

* " Who sa^l it was, man5 ” returned Ralph, in a suppressed voice. 41 Who said 
It vos?” 

" You looked, as if you thought I was to blame,” said Gride, timidly. 

" Pshhw I" kalph muttered,* forcing a laugh. " I blame him for not living an 
hour longer—one hour longer would have been long enough—I blame no cm else." 
N—n—n&> one else ? ’’ said Gride. . 

“ Nth for this mischance," replied Ralph. '.'I have an old score to dear with 
that—tbat young fellow who has carried off your mistress; but that has nothing to 
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d& with his blustering just naw, for we should soon have been quit of him, but for 
this cursed accident." - 

There was something so unnatural in the calmness with which Ralph Niekfebjb 
spoke, when coupled with the face, the expression of the features, to which every 
nerve and muscle, as it twitched and throbbed with a spasm whose workings no 
effort could conceal, gave, every instant, some new and frightful aspect—there was 
something so unnatural and ghastly in the contrast between his harsh, slow, steady 
voice (only altered by a certain halting of the breath which made him pause between 
almost every word like a drunken man bent upon speaking plainly), and theset 
evidences of the most intense and violent passions, and the struggle he made tefc 
.keep them under—that if the dead body which lav above, had stood, instead of 
him, before the cowering Gride, it could scarcely have presented a spectacle which 
would have terrified him more. • 

, " The coach,” said Ralph, after a dime, during which he had struggled like some 
Strong man against a fit. " We came in a coach. Is it—waiting ? " 

Gride gladly availed himself of the pretext for going to the window to see. Ralph, 
keeping his face steadily the other way, tor# at his shirt with the hand which he had 
thrust into his breast, jyid muttered in a hoarse whisper: 

" Ten thousand pounds! He said ten thousand I The precise sum paid in but 
yesterday for the two mortgages, and which would have gone out. again, at heavy 
interest, to-morrow. If that house has failed, and he the first to bring the news i— 
Is the coach there ? ” , 

"Yes, yes," said Gride, startled by the fierce tone of the inquiry. '•It’s here. 
Dear, dear, what a fiery man you are I" 

" Come here," said Ralph, beckoning to hint. • "We mustn't make a show of 
being disturbed. We'll jjo down arm-in-arm." 

" But you pinch nib black and blue,” urged Gride. 

Ralph let bim go, impatifhtly, and descending the stairs with his usual ggm and 
heavy tread, got into the coach. Arthur Gride followed. After looking doubtfully 
at Ralph when the man asked where he was to drive, and finding that he remained 
silent, and expressed no wish upon the subject, Arthur menijgned his own house, 
and thither they preceded. 

On their way, Ralph sat in the furthest corner with folded arms, and uttered not 
a word. With his chin sunk upon his breast, and his downcast eyes quite hidden 
by the contraction of his knotted brows, he might have been asleep for any sign of 
consciousness he gave, until the coach stopped, when he raised bis head, and, 
glancing through the yindow, inquired wfltat place that was. 

" My house," answered the disconsolate Gride, affected perhaps by its loneliness. 
" Oh dear 1 my house." * 

" True," said Ralph. " I have not observed the way wc came. I should like a 
glass of water. You have that in the house, I suppose? ” 

“ You shall have a glass of—of«anything you like," answered Gride, with*a groan. 

* 1 It’s no use knocking, coachman. Ring the bell i ” 

The man rang, and rang, and rang again; then, knocked until the street re¬ 
echoed with the sounds; then, listened at the keyhole of the door. £»obody came. 
The house was silent as the grave. 

“ Hqjv's this ?" said Ralph, impatiently. * 

" Peg is so very deaf," answered Gride, with a look of anxiety and ^arm. " Oh 
dear 1 Ring again, coachman. She sees the bell." _ , 

Again the man rang and knocked, and knocked and rang again. Some of the 
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neighbours threw* Dp their windows, anti called across ,f he street to gewh other that 
old Gride’s housekeeper must have dropped down dead. Often collected round ft® 
fjpach, and gave vent to various surmises: some held tharshe had fallen asleep; 
some, that she had burnt herself to death; some, that she had got drunk; and on® 
very fat man that she had seen something to eat which had frightened her so much 
(not being used to it) that she had fallen into a fit. This last suggestion particularly 
delighted the bystanders, who cheered j| rather uproariously, and were, vftth some 
difficulty, deterred fitm dropping down the -area and breaking open the kitchen 
door to ascertain the fact. Nor was this all. Rumours having gone abrond thaf 
Arthur was to be married that morning, very particular inquiries were made after 
the bride, who was held by the majority to be disguised in the person of Mr. Ralph. 
Nickleby, which gave rise to much jocose indignation at the public appearance of a 
bride in boots and pantaloons, and called forth a great many hoots and groans. 
At length, the two money-lenders obtained shc^er in a house next door, and, being ^ 
accommodated with a ladder, clambered over the wall of the back-y&d, which was 
not a high one, and descended in safety on the other side. 

“ I am almost afraid to go in, I de&arc," said Arthur, turning to Ralph when 
they were alone. 1 ‘ Suppose she should be murdered—lying with her brains knocked 
out by a poker—eh ? ” 

" Suppose shq were,” said Ralph. " I tell you, I wish such things were more 
common than they are, and more easiiy done. You may stare and shiver—1 do I" 

He applied himself to a pump in the yard; and, having taken a deep draught of 
water and'fiung a quantity on his head and face, regained his accustomed manner 
and led the way into the house: Gride following close at his heels. 

It was the same dark place as caver; every room dismal and silent as it was wont 
to be, and every ghostly article of furniture in its customary place. The iron heart 
of the grim old clock, undisturbed by all the noise without, stiff beat heavily within 
its dusjy case; the tottering presses slunk from the sight, as usual, in their melan¬ 
choly corners; the echoes of footsteps returned the same dreary sound; the long- 
legged spider paused in his nimble run, and, scared by the sight of Sen in that his 
dull domain, hung motionless on the wall, counterfeiting death until they should 
have passed him by. 

From cellar to garret went the two usurers, opening every creaking door and 
looking into every deserted room. But no Peg was there. At last they sat them 
down in the apartment which Arthur Gride usually inhabited, to rest after their 
search. * 

«■ MtiThe hag is out, on some preparation*' for your wedding/estivities, I suppose," 
said Ralph, preparing to (impart. "See here I I destroy the bond: we shall never 
need ft ijow." > 

Gride, who had been peering narrowly about the room, fell, at that# moment, 
upon his knees before^ large chest, and uttered a terrible yell. 

" How now?” said Rklah, looking sternly rourtd. 

* '' Robbet^l robbed 1 ” screamed Arthur Gride. 

“ Robbed i Of money?" 

" No, no, do. Worse I Far worse!" 

'' Of ivhat tl&n ? " demanded Ralph. 

"Worse than money, worse thafi money!" cried the old man, casting thepapers 
nut of the ehffest, like some beast tearing up the earth. ** She had better bam stolen 
roone)4-all my money—I haven’t much l She bad better have mate ate a beggar, 
than have done this I” 
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i " Don® wh|t?” said Ralpfc " Done %hat, you devil's dotard ?” 

*' Still Gride made no a^wer, but tore and scratched among the papers, and yelled 
and screeched like a fiend in torment. 

"There is something missing, you say,”said Ralph, shaking him furiously hy 
the collar. " What is it ? ” 

M Papers, deeds. I am a ruined man—lost—lost! I am robbed, I am ruined 1 

• She *aw me reading it—reading it of late-*! did very often. She watched me— 
saftr me put it in the box that fitted into this—the box is gofte—she has stolen it. 
Damnation seise her, she has robbed me 1 ” 

. “Of wkatf" cried Ralph, on whom a sudden light appeared to break, for hi% 
eyes flashed and his frame trembled with agitation as he clutched Gride by his bony 
arm.. "Ofwhat?” * 

. u She don’t know what it is ; she can’t ftad I ” shrieked Gride, not heeding the 

•Inquiry. * ‘ There’s only one way in evhieh money can be made of it, and that is by 
taking it to her. Somebody will read it for her, and tell her what to do. She and 
her accomplice will get money for it and be let off besides; they’ll make a merit of 
It—say they found it—knew it—and be evftence against me. The only person it 
trill fall upon is m&-a\p—me 1 ” 

" Patience 1” said Ralph, clutching him still tighter and eyeing him with a side¬ 
long look, so fixed and eager as sufficiently to denote that he had some hidden 
purpose in what he was about to say. " Hear reason. She can’t have been gone 
long. I’ll call the police. Do you but give information of what site has stolen, and 
they'll lay hands upon her, trust me. Here—help l” * 

"No—no—no I” screamed the old man, putting his liand on Ralph's mouth. 

" I can’t, I daren't.” • 

"Help 1 h%lp !” cried $alph. 

" No, no, no," shrieked the other, stamping on the ground with the energy of a 
madman. " I tell you no. *1 daren’t, 1 daren't 1” m 

" Daren't m^ke this robbery public ?” said Ralph. 

"Nol” rejoined Gride, wringing his hands. "Hush! hush I Not a word of 
this; not a word jpust be said. I am undone. Whichever way I turn, I am 
undone. I am betrayed. I shall be given up. I shall die in Newgate?” 

With frantic exclamations such as these, and with many others in which fear, 
grief, and rage were strangely blended, the panic-stricken wretch gradually sub¬ 
dued his first loud outcry, until it had softened down ?nto a low despairing moan, 
chequered now and then by a howl, as, going over such papers 3s were left in the 
chest, he discovered some new loss. With very little excuse for departing* so* 
abruptly, Ralph left him, and, greatly disappointing the fcriferers outside the^ousa 

* by telling them there was nothing the matter, got intoine coach and was (jriven to 
Ms own home. 

A letter lay on his table. He let it lie there for some timft, as if he had not the 
courage to open it, but at length did so and turned deqfikr t>ale. • 

"The worst has happened," he said; " the house has iailed. I seehe rumour* 
was abroad in the City last night, and reached the ears of those merchants. Wgll 

—w^ir* J* 

He strode violently up and down, die room and stopped again. * 

"Terrthousand pounds l And only lying there for a day—for one day! How 
many anxious years, how many pinching days and sleepless nights, Vfire I scraped 
together that ten thousand pounds t Ten thousand pounds t How manjOproud 
{minted dunes would have fawned and smiled, and how many spendthrift block- ^ 
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heads done me lip-service to my face, and cursed me M their hearts? while I turned 
that ten thousand pounds into twenty i While I groundf and pinched, and used 
needy borrowers for my pleasure and profit, what smooth-tohgued speeches, 
and courteous looks, and civil letters, they would have given me! The cant of the 
lying world is, that men like me compass our riches by dissimulation and treachery: 
by fawning, cringing, and stooping. Why, how many lies, what mean and abject 
evasions, what humbled behaviour frofh upstarts who, but for my money, would ' 
spurn me aside as thfy do their betters every day, would that ten thousand pounds 
have brought me in! Grant that I had doubled it—made cent, per cent.—for every 
'Sovereign told another—there would not be one piece of money in all the heap 
which wouldn’t represent ten thousand mean and paltry lies, told—not by the 
money-lender, oh no l but by the money-borrowers—your liberal, thoughtless, 
generous, dashing folks, who wouldn't^ so mean as to save a sixpence for the 
world!” *' c <• * 

Striving, as it would seem, to lose part of the bitterness of his regrets in the 
bitterness of these other thoughts, Ralpji continued to pace the room. There was 
less and less of resolution in his manner as liis mind gradually reverted t& his loss; 
at length, dropping into his elbow-chair, and grasping its vdesTso firmly that they 
creaked again, he said: 

"The time has been when nothing could have moved me like the loss of this 
great ium—nothing—-for births, deaths, marriages, and all 1 the events which are of 
interest to most men, have (unless they are connected with gain or loss of money) 
no interest for me. But now, I swear, I mix up with the loss his triumph in telling 
it. If he had brought it about—I almost feel as if he had—I couldn't hate him 
more. Let me but retaliate updft him, by degrees however slow—let me but begin 
to get the better of him, let me but turn the scale, and I <jan bear it.” * 

His meditations were long and deep. They terminated in his despatching a letU^ 
by Neuman, addressed to Mr. Squecrs at the Saracen’sVHead, with instructions to 
inquire whether he had arrived in town, and, if so, to wait an answer. Newman 
brought back the information that Mr. Squcers had come by mail that morning, 
and had received tl** letter in bed ; but that he sent his duty^ and word that he 
would get up and wait upon Mr. Nlckleby directly. 

The interval betweeii the delivery of this message, and the arrival of Mr. Squeers, 
was very short; but, before Tie came, Ralph had suppressed every sign of emotion, 
hnd once more regained the‘hard, immovable, inflexible manner which was habitual 
to him, and to which, perhaps, was ascri^able no small part of the influence\vhich. 
cover many men of no very strong prejudices on the score of morality, he could exert, 
almost at will. ‘ * 

" Welj, Mr. Squeers,” herald, welcoming that worthy with his accustomed smile,* * 
of which a sharp look and a thoughtful frown were part and parcel,<>-how do 
.yen do?" * % 

" Why, sir," said Mr. f Sfweers, ** I’m pretty wdfl. So’s the family, and so‘a the 
'boys, except for a sort of rash as is a running through the school, and rather puts 
'epi off their feed. But it's a ill wind as blows no good to nobody i that's what I 
always say when them lads has a wisitation. A wisitation, sir, is the.lot of mortality. 
Mortality itself^ sir, is a wisitation. The world is ehock full of wisitations; and if 
a boy repines at a wisitation and makes you uncomfortable with his noise, he must 
have his hea£ punched. That’s going according to the scripter, that is." 

11 Aft. Squeers,” said Ralph, drily, 

"Sir.” 
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“We’ll avbfd these precious morsels of morality if you please, and talk of 
business.” ft 

"With all my heart, sir," rejoined Squeers, " and first let me say-" 

“First let me say, if you please. Noggs! " 

Newman presented himself, when the summons had been twice or thrice repeated, 
and aske^ if his master called. # 

“I did. Go to your dinner. And go at once. Do you hqpr?" 

* “It an’t time," said Newman, doggedly. 

" My time is yours, and I say it is," returned Ralph. 

“You alter it every day," said Newman. “ It isn't fair.” 

“You don't keep many cooks, and can easily apologize to them for the trouble," 
retorted Ralph. “ Begone, sir!" 4 

Ralph not only issued this orde^ in his most peremptory manner, but, under 
^pretence of fetching some papers from the little office, saw it obeyed, and, when 
Newman had left the house, chained the door, to prevent the possibility of lib 
returning ^secretly, by means of his latch-k«|r. 

“ I have reason to suspect that fellow," said Ralph, when he returned to his own 
Office. " Therefore, uittil I have thought of the shortest and least troublesome way 
of ruining him, I hold it best to keep him at a distance.” 

" It wouldn’t take muejh to ruin him, I should think," said Squeers, with a grin. 

“ Perhaps not," answered Ralph. “ Nor to ruin a great many people whom I 
know. You were going to say——•? " »■ 

Ralph’s summary and matter-of-course way of holding up this example and 
throwing out the hint that followed it, had evidently an effect (as doubtless it was 
designed to j^ave) upon Mr. Squeers, who said, after a little hesitation and in a 
much more subdued lone*: 

“ Why, what I was a goiig to say, sir, is that this here business regarding of that 
ungrateful and hard-hearted chap Snawley senior, puts me out of ray wfy, and 
occasions a inlbnveniency quite unparalleled, besides, as I may say, making, foe 
whole weeks together, Mrs. Squeers a perfect widder. It's a pleasure to me to act 
with you, of coursm" 

"Of course," said Ralph, drily, 

“Yes, I say of course," resumed Mr. Squeers, rubbing his knees, “but at the 
same time, when one comes, as I do now, better than two hundred and fifty mile to 
take a afferdavid, it does put a man out a good deal, letting alonedhe risk." 

“ And where may the risk be, Mr. Squdbrs ? ” said Ralph, 

“ I said letting alon^the risk,” replied Squeers, evasively. • 

“And I said, where was the risk? " • 

“I wasn't complaining, you know, Mr. Nickleby,'' Varied Squeers, *“ Upon 

my word 1 never see such a-" • 

“ I ask you where is the risk?” Repeated Ralph, emphatically. y 

“Where the risk?" returned Squeers, rubbing his knebs still harder, “Why, it* 
an't necessary to mention—certain subjects is best awoided., Oh, you\now what 
risk I mean.” 

“ How often have I told you," said Ralph, “ and how often am loo tell you, that 
you tun no risk? What have you sworn, or what arc you asked to swear, but that 
at such Xnd such a time a boy was left with you in the name of Smike 4 that he was 
at your school for a given number of years, was lost under such and such circum¬ 
stances, is now found, and has been identified by you in such and such keeping. 
This is all true—is it not ? ” 
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“ Yes," replied Squeers, " that's all true." 

Well, then," said Ralph, "what risk do you run? Vfho swe|rs to ft lie but 
Snawley—a man whom 1 lave paid much less than 1 have you ? " 

" He certainly did it cheap, did Snawley," observed Squeers. 

11 He did it cheap i" retorted Ralph, testily, "yes, and he did it well, and carries 
It off with a hypocritical face and a sa^tified air, but you—risk I /WhaO do you 
mean by risk? The certificates are all genuine: Snawley had anotHw son, he has 
been married twice, his first wife is dead, none but her ghost could teU that she 
gidn't write that letter, none but Snawley himself can tell that this, is not his son, 
and that his son is food for worms t The only perjury is Snawley’s, and I fancy he 
is pretty well used to it. Where’s jwur risk ?" 

" Why, you know,” said Squeers, fidgeting in his diair, "if you come to that, X 
might say where's yours? " t 

" You might say where's mine I ” returned Ralph ; " you may say where's mine, * 
I don't appear in the business—neither do you All Snawley'3 interest is to stick 
well to the story he has told; and all Ms risk- is> to depart from it in ^Ke least. 
Talk of year risk in the conspiracy?” -» 

"1 say," remonstrated Squeers* looking uneasily aroundj’ "don’t call it that~' 
just as a favour, don't.” 

" Call it what you like,” said Ralph, irritably, " but attend to me. This tale was 
originally fabricated as a means of annoyance against one who hurt yOuf trade end 
half-cudgeled you to death, and to enable you to obtain repossession Of a half-dead 
drudge, whom you wished to regain, because, while you wreaked your veftgeance 
on him for his share in the business, you knew that the knowledge that he Was 
again in your power would be the best punishment you could infliqjt upon yotif 
enemy. Is that so, Mr. Squeers?" r • 

"Why, sir,” returned Squeers, almost overpowered ky the det erminatierti Which 
Ralph displayed to make everything tell against him, and by his stem unyielding 
manner, " in a measure it was.” * 

" What does that jnean ? ” said Ralph. 

" Why, in a measure means," returned Squeers, " as it may Ws> that if wasn’t all 
on my account, because you had some old grudge to satisfy, too." 

“ If I had not had,” said’Ralph, in no way abashed by the reminder, " do you 
think I should have helped you?” 

" Why, no, I don’t suppose you would,” Squeers replied. ** 1 only wanted that 
point to be all square aqd straight betweeh us." 

" How can it ever be*otherwise? " retorted Ralph, " Except that the account is 
against me, for I spend mo^py to gratify my hatred, and you pocket it, and gratify 
yottrs at the same time. You are, at least, as avaricious as you ate reveqgefuI-^sQ 
am I. Which is best off ? You; who win money, and fevwige, at the same time 
and by {he same process, arid who are, at aH •events; safe of teoney, if not of 
revenge; or f I, who aM omf sure of Spending money in any case, and can but win 
bare revenge at last.” 

As Mr. Sqqgers could only answer this proposition by shrugs and gntiJAr, Ralpfr 
bade him be silLnt, and thankful that he was so well off ; and then, firing bra eyes 
steadily upon him, proceeded to say: m 

First, that^NichofaS had thwarted Mm in a plan he had formed Rtf the disppssf 
' hi marriage of a certain young lady, and had, in the confusion attendant on her 
father's sudden death, secured that lady himself; and borne her off in triumph. 
Secondly, that by some will or settlement—certainly by aOatt laatrumeiif hi 
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, Writing, whfbh must contain thd ybung lady’s name, and could be, therefore, easily 
selected fron^ other# If access to the place where it was deposited were once 
secured—she wais entitled td property, which, if the existence of this deed eVer 
became known to her, would make her husband (and Ralph represented that 
Nicholas Was certain to marry her) a rich and prosperous man, and most formidable 
• enemy.* 4 # 

* 'thirdly, that this deed had been, with others, stolen ftoig one who had himself 
* obtained or concealed it fraudulently, and who feared to take any steps for its 
' recovery; and that he (Ralph) knew the thief. 

To all this Mr. Squeers listened, with greedy ears that devoured every syllable, 
and with his one eye and his mouth wide opera; marvelling for what special mason 
he was honoured with so much of Ralph’saconfidence, and to what it all tended. 

», " Now,said Ralph, leaning forward, and placing his hand on Squecrs's arm, 

, *' hear the defiign which I have conceived, and which I must—I say, must, if I can 
ripen it—have carried into execution. No advantage can be reaped from this deed, 
whatevlj it is, save by the girl herself, or^ier husband ; and the possession of this 
^deed by one oraother of them is indispensable to any advantage being gained. 
^ihat I have discovered, beyond the possibility of doubt. I want that deed brought 
here, that I may give the man who brings it fifty pounds in gold, and bum it to 
.. ashes before his face.” 9 

Mr. Squeers, after following with his eye the action of Ralph's hand towards the 
fireplace, as if he were at that moment consuming the paper, drew a ling breath, 
and said: 

“ Yes ; but who's to bring it ? '* a 

" Nobody, perhaps, for much is to be done before it can be got at," said Ralph. 

" But if anybody— foil f” 

Mr, Squeers's first toklns of consternation, and his flat relinquishment of the 
task, would have staggered most men, if they had not immediately occaltoned an 
utter abandonment of the proposition. On Ralph they produced not the slightest 
effect. Resuming, when the schoolmaster had quite talked himself out of breath, 
as coolly as if he flad never been interrupted, Ralph proceeded to expatiate on such 
features of the case as he deemed it most advisable to lay the greatest stress on. 

' These were the age, decrepitude, and weakness tif Mrs. Slider skew ; the great 
improbability of her having any accomplice or eve* acquaintance ; taking into 
account her secluded habits, and her long residence in such adiouse as Gride's ; 
the strong reason there was to suppose that the robbery was not the result of a con¬ 
certed plan ; otherwise she would have watched an opportunity of carrying off a 
sum of money ; the difficulty she would be placed in*when she began to tftink on 
what shq had done, and found herself incumbered witn documents of wh&se nature 
she was utterly ignorant; and the comparative ease with which somebody, with a 
full knowledge of her position obtaining access to her* and working on hf r fears, if 
necessary, might worm himself into her confidence, an&obtain, under one pretense 
or another, free possession of the deed. To these were added such considerations 
as the constant residence of Mr. Squeers at a long distance from J^ndon, wliich 
rendered Ms association with Mrs, Stiderskew a mere masquerading frolic*in which 
nobody was likely to recognise him, either at the time or afterwards; the impossi¬ 
bility of Ralph's undertaking the task himself, he being already ktmwn to her by 
sight; and various comments on the uncommon tact and experience or Mr. fqueers; 
which would his overreaching one old woman, a mere matter of child's play 
and amusement. In addition to these influences and persuasions, Ralph drew,* 

2 12 
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with his utmost skill and power, a vivid picture of the defeat which Nicholas would 
sustain, should they succeed, in linking himself to a beggar where he expected to 
wld an heiress-glanced at the immeasurable importance it rousf be to a man 
situated as Squeers to preserve such a friend as himself—dwelt on a long train of 
benefits, conferred since their first acquaintance, when he had reported favourably of 
his treatment of a sickly boy who had died under his hands (and whose d^g.th was 
very convenient to Raloh and his clients, %ut this he did not say)—andffinally hinted 
that the fifty pounds might be increased to seventy-five, or, in the eveiit of very , 
great success, even to a hundred. 

r These arguments at length concluded, Mr. Squeers crossed his legs, uncrossed 
them, scratched his head, rubbed tys eye, examined the palms of his hands, and 
bit his nails, and after exhibiting many gther signs of restlessness and indecision, 
asked " whether one hundred pound was the highest that Mr. Nlckleby could go." 
Being answered in the affirmative, he becamd restless again, and* after some * 
thought, and an unsuccessful inquiry "whether he couldn't go another fifty,” 
said he supposed he must try and do tty; most he could for a friend ; which was 
always his maxim, and therefore he undertook the job. t * 

"But how are you to get at the woman? M he said ; " that'c wliat it Is as puzzles ** 
me." 

"I may not get at her at all,” replied^.Ralph, "but I'll try. I have hunted 
people in this city before now, who have been better hid than she; and I know 
quarters ii%which a guinea or two, carefully spent, will often solve darker riddles 
than this—ay, and keep them close too, if need be 1 I hear my man ringing at the 
door. We may as well part. You had better not come to and fro, but wait till 
you hear from me." * 

" Good 1" returned Squeers. " I say I If you shouldn't' fine}, her out® you’ll pay 
expenses at the Saracen, and something for loss of time 
"•Wek,” said Ralph, testily ; " yes l You have nothing more to say ? " 

Squeers shaking his head, Ralph accompanied him to the street-door, and, 
audibly wondering, for the edification of Newman, why it was fastened as if it were 
night, let him in and fcqueers out, and returned to his own room* 

“ Now !" he muttered, "come what come may, for the present I am firfii and 
unshaken. Let me but retrtyye this one small portion of my loss and disgrace ; let 
me but defeat him in this on^ hope, dear to his heart as I know it must be: let me 
but do this; and ty shall be the first link in such a chain, which I will wind about 
him, as never man forged yet." 


CHAPTER LVH 


- . «* 

HOW RALFt: NICKLEBY S AUXILIARY WENT ABOUT HIS WORK, AND HOW HR 
• PROSPERED WITH IT. 


It was a dark, wet, gloomy night in autumn, when in an upper room of a mean 
house, situated in an obscure street or rather court near tambeth, there vat, alt 
. alone, a one-dfyed man, grotesquely habited, either for lack of better garments or for 
purposS of disguise, in a loose great-coat, with arms half as long again as his own, 
m and a capacity of breadth and length which would have admitted of his winding 
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• himself in it* head and all, %ith the utmost ease, and without any risk of attaining 
the old and greasy t||,*grial of which it was composed. 

So attired, and in a place so far removed from his usual haunts and occupations, 
and so very poor and wretched in its character, perhaps Mrs. Squcers herself would 
have had some difficulty in recognising her lord; quickened though her natural 
sagacitv doubtless would have been by the affectionate yearnings and impulses of a 
tender wife. *But Mrs. Squeers's lord it \#ts ; and in a tolerably disconsolate mood 
, Squeers’s lord appeared to be, as, helping himself frAn a black bottle which 
stood on the table beside him, he cast round the chamber a look, in which very 
slight regard for the objects within view was plainly mingled with some regret fyl 
and impatient recollections of distant scenes and persons. 

There were, certainly, no particular attractions, either in the room over which the 
glance of Mr. Squeers so discontented!^wandered, or in the narrow street into 
which it ipigjit have penetrated, if he had thought fit to approach the window,. 
r The attic-chamber in which he sat was bare and mean; the bedstead, and such 
few oilier articles of necessary furniture as it contained, were of the commonest 
description, in a most crazy state, and of% most uninviting appearance. The street 
iyyas muddy, dir¥fc ai\p deserted. Having but one outlet, it was traversed by few 
but the inhabitants at any time ; and the night being one of those on which most 
people are glad to be within doors, it now presented no other signs of life Bun the 
, dull’fjiiramcring of p<*>r candles from’fha dirty windows, and few sounds but the 
pattering of the rain, and occasionally the heavy closing of some creaking 
door. * 

Mr. Squeers continued to look disconsolately about him, and to listen to these 
noises in profound silence, broken only by the nfttling of his large coat, as he now 
and then riloved his arjp to raise, his glass to his lipi£—Mr. Squeers continued to do 
this for some time* until the increasing gloom warned him to snulT the candle. 
Seeming to be slightly tfosed by this exertion, he raised his eyes to the ceiling, 
and fixing t^em upon some uncouth and fantastic figures, traced upon It by the 
wet and damp which had penetrated through the roof, broke into the following 
soliloquy: m 9 

“ Well, this is a pretty go, is this here!—an uncommon pretty go 1 Here have I 
been, a matter of how many weeks—hard upon six—a-fqllcring up this here blessed 
old dowager petty larcener"—Mr. Squeers delivered:'himself of this epithet with 
great difficulty and effort— 4 * and Dotheboys Hall a-tfcnning itself regularly to seed 
the while l That’s the worst of ever being in with a owdacioifc chap like that old 
Nickleby. You ne\^r know when he's none with you, and if you’re in for a penny, 
you’re in for a pound.” * * . 

This remark, perhaps, reminded Mr. Squeers ho was in for a hundred 
pound p at any rate, his countenance relaxed, and he raised his glass to his mouth 
with an air of greater enjoyment of its contents than lie had before evinced. 

“ I never see," soliloquised Mr. Squeers in contimmtlbn, " I never see nor come 
across such a file as that old Nickleby—never! He’s*but of everybody’s depth, die 
is. He’s what you may a-call a rasper, is Nickleby. To see how sly and cunning 
he grubbed on, day after day, a-worming and plodding and traqjng and turning 
and twining of hisself about, till he found out where this preciousAfrs. P<g was hid, 
and cleared the ground for me to work upon—creeping and crawling and gliding, 
like a ugly old, bright-eyed, stagnation-blooded adder t All 1 He^ have made a 
good 'un in our line, but it would have been too limited for him; his genius would 
have busted all bonds* and poming over every obstacle, broke down all before if. 
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Hill it erected itself into ft monneyraent of—well, 111 KUinfc of the rut, and say it 
when convenient.” g 

flaking a halt in his reflections at this place, Mr, Squeers again put his glass to 
his lips, and drawing a dirty letter from his pocket, proceeded to am over its con* 
tents with the air of a man who had read it very often, and now refreshed hit 
memory rather in the absence of better amusement than for any specific informa¬ 
tion. 

"The pigs is well,” Skid Mr. Squeers, " the cows is well, and die boys is bobbish.' 
Young Sprouter has been a-winking, has he? I’ll wink him when I get back, 

' £obbey would persist in sniffing while he was a-eating his dinner, and said that 
the beef was so strong it made him.'—Very good, Cobbey, we’ll see if we can't 
make you sniff a little without beef? ' Pitcher was took with another fever,'—of 
course he was—* and being fetched by hiS friends, died the day after he got home, 1 
of course he did, and out of aggravation ; it's psrt of a deep-laid syjtepn. There 
an't another chap in the school but that boy as would have died exactly at the end 
of the quarter : taking it out of me to the very last, and then carrying his ^pite to 
the utmost extremity. * The juniorest P^rner said he wished he was in Heaven,’— 

I really don't know, I do not know what’s to be done with th|t ydtihg fellow} he'&* 
always a-wishing something horrid. He said, once, he wished he was a donkey, 
becaus^hen he wouldn’t have a father as didn't love him 1—pretty wicious that, for 
a child of six i" « * 

Mr, Squeers was so much moved by the contemplation of this hardened nature 
in one so y8ung, that he angrily put up the letter, and sought, in a new train of 
ideas, a subject of consolation. 

" It's a long time to have been ^lingering in London,” he said ; " and this is a 
precious hole to come and live in, even if it has been only foja week or scf. Still, one 
hundred pound is five boys, and five boys takes a whole year & pay one hundred 
pound, aj»d there's their keep to be substracted, beside!. There’s nothing lost, 
neither, by one's being here ; because the boys’ money comes In just same as if 
I was at home, and Mrs. Squeers she keeps them in order, There'll pe some lost 
time to make up, of course—there'll be an arrear of flogging as ’ll have to be gone 
through ; still, a couple of days makes that all right, and one don’t mind a little 
extra work for one hundred pound. It’s pretty nigh the time to wait upon the old 
woman. From what she saia last night, I suspect that if I'm to succeed at all, I 
, shall succeed to-night; so I'lPhave half a glass more, to wish myself success, and 
put myself in spiritd Mrs. Squeers, my dear, your health 1 ” 

•Leering with his one eye as if the lady* to whom he dranjc had been actually 
present, Mr. Squeers—irf hfe enthusiasm, no doubt—poured out a full glass, and 
emptieait^ and as the liquo^ was mw spirits, and hehad applied himself to the 
same bottle more than once already, it is not surprising that he found himself, by 
this time, in an extremely cheerful State, and apite enough excited for his purpose, 
What this purpose was,‘soon appeared; for aftef a few turns about the room to 
steady hlmseff, he took the mottle under his arm and the glass in his hand* and 
blowing out the candle as if he purposed being gone some time, stole out upon the 
staircase, and qpeping softly to a door opposite bis own, tapped gently at it. 

", But that's tlte use of tapping ?” he said, " she'll never hear. J suppose she 
isn't doing anything very particular; and if she is, it don't much matter, that tsee/! 

With this bjjef preface, Mr. Sqheers applied his hand to the latch of the door, 
and thrusting his head into a garret far more deplorable than that be had just left, , 
and seeing that there was nobody there, but an old woman, who over 
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Wretched fyv* ifor although the weatlUr was still warm, the evening was Chilly), 
walked in, and tappteiher on the shoulder. 

,f Weil, my $UderPamd &lr. Squeers, jocularly. 

“ Is that you ? " inquired Peg. 

" Ah i it's me, and me's the first person singular, nominative case, agreeing with 
the verb • it’s,’ and governed by Squeers understood, as a acorn, a hour; but when 
thu h unsounded, the a only is to be used* as a and, a art, a ighway," replied Mr. 
Squeers, quoting at random from the grammar. "At leas* if it isn’t, you don’t 
know any better, and if it is, I’ve dope it accidentally." 

Delivering this reply in his accustomed tone of voice, in which of course it wap 
inaudible to Peg, Mr. Squeers drew a stool to the fire, and placing himself over 
against her, and the bottle and glass on the filter between them, roared out Again, 
very loud: 

U "Well, q»ySlider!" 

" I hear you," said Peg, receiving him very graciously. 

" I’ve come* according to promise," roared Squeers. 

" So they used to say in that part of tlte country I come from," observed Peg, 
g^mplacently, "*b'ut I think oil’s better," 

' " Better than what?^* roared Squeers, adding some rather strong language in An 
undertone. 

" No," said Peg, " o4 course not." 

" I never saw such a monster as you are 1" muttered Squeers, looking as amiable 
as he possibly could, the while; for Peg’s eye was upon him, and she waf chuckling 
fearfully, as though in delight at having made a choice repartee, "Do you see this? 
' this is a bottle," 

" I see it,*’ answered Peg. 

" Welt, and do yftu sSe this f" bawled Squeers. " This is a glass ? " Peg saw 
that too. •. 

"See here, then," said Squeers, accompanying his remarks with appropriate 
action, " I filfthe glass from the bottle, and I«say 'your health, Slider,’ and empty 
it; then I rinse it genteelly with a little drop, which I’m for^pd to throw into tho 
fire-hallo i we shaU have the chimblcy alight next—fill it again, and hand it over 
to you." 

- Your health,’ said Peg. 

"She understands that, anyways," muttered Squeete, watching Mrs. Sliderskcw 
as she despatched her portion, and choked and gasped in a mospfewful manner after 
so doing; " now theq, let’s hare a talk. *How‘s the rheumatics ? " 9 

Mrs. Sliderskew, with much blinking and chuckling, aAdVith looks expressive of 
her strong admiration of Mr. Squeers, his person, niam/rs, and conversation, replied 
that the iheumatics were better. 

•! What’s the reason,’* said Mf. Squeers, driving ireshyfacetiousness Irom the 
bottle; " what’s the reason of rheumatics? What do tbey*mean? What^o people 
have’em lor—eh?" • * 

Mrs. Sliderskew didn’t know, but suggested that it was possibly locause they 
couldn't help it, 

" Measles, rheumatics, hooping-cough, fevers, agers, and lumb«gers,"laid Mr. 
^queers, "is all philosophy together; that's whaj, it is. The heavenly bodies is 
philosophy, and the earthly bodies is philosophy. If there's a aetpw loose in a 
heavenly body, that's philosophy ; and if there’s a screw loose in a earthly body 
that's philosophy too; or it may be that sometimes them's »little metaphysics in it, 
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but that's not often. Philosophy's the chap for.me. If a parent ask* a question in 
the classical, commercial, or mathematical line, says I, gipvely, 1 Why, sir, in the 
first place, are you a philosopher?’—' No, Mr. Squeers,’ b«i says, ' I an't,’ * Then, 
sir,.’ says I, * I am sorry for you, for I shan)t be able to explain it.’ Naturally, the 
parent goes away and wishes he was a philosopher, and, equally naturally, thinks 
I’m one.” 

Saying this, qbd a great deal more, With tipsy profundity and a terio-Amic air, ' 
and keeping his eye Hi the time on Mrs. Sliderskew, who was unable to hear one 
word, Mr. Squeers concluded by helping himself and passing the' bottle: to whicfi 
Peg did becoming reverence. 

“That's the time of day 1" Said’Mr. Squeers. “You look twenty pound ten 
better than you did.” * 

Again Mrs. Sliderskew chuckled, but modesty forbade her assenting verbally to 
the compliment. * % , «■ 

“Twenty pound ten better," repeated Mr. Squeers, " than youdkUhat day when 
I first introduced myself—don’t you know ? " ^ 

“Ah !" said Peg, shaking her head, *but you frightened me that day. 1 * 

“Did I?” said-Squeers; “well, it was rather a startling,thing* 1 'for astntngerj^ny 
come and recommend himself by saying that he knew all about you, and what your 
name#ras, and why you were living so quiet here, and what you had boned and 
who you boned it from, wasn't it ? " • 

Peg nodded her head in strong assent. 

“ But I know everything that happens in that way, yOu see,” continued Squeers. 

“ Nothing takes place, of that kind, that I an't up to entirely. I'm asorfSf a lawyer, 
Slider, of first-rate standing,' and understanding too; I'm the intimate friend and' 
confidental adwiser of pretty nigh every man, woman, j\nd child theft: gets them¬ 
selves into difficulties by being too nimble with their fingers, Im-" *' 

Mr. Jtqueers’s catalogue of his own merit and accomplishments, which was 
partly the result of a concerted plan between himself and Ralph ^Jickleby, and 
flowed, in part, from the black bottle, Was here interrupted by Mrs. Slider- 
skew. * % 

“Ha, ha, ha !" she cried, folding her arms and wagging her head; “and so he 
wasn’t married after all, wa$>’t he—not married after all ? " 

“ No," replied Squeers, “that he wasn't l" 

“ And a young lover come and carried off the bride, eh ? " said Peg. 

“From under his very nose," replied ^queers; "and I'm told the young chap 
tut up rough besides, syi^broke the winders, and forced him«to swaller his wedding 
favor4which nearly choked J)im.” 

“ Tclkme all about It again," cried Peg, with a malicious relish of her old master's 
defeat, which made her natuial hideousness something quite fearful;"*‘let’s hear 
it all again, beginning*the beginning nft%fes if you’d riSver told me. Let’s have 
it every ftord—now—now-^beginning at the very first, you know, when he went to 
the house tHat morning! ’’ -» 

Mr. Squeers, plying Mrs. Sliderskew freely with the liquor, and sustaining himself 
under tlje exeifkm of speaking so loud by frequent applications to it bimself, complied. 
with this request by describing the discomfiture of Arthur Gride, With such improve¬ 
ments on the truth as happened^ occur to him, and the ingenious invention and 
application d which had been very instrumental in recommending him to her notice 
in the beginning of their acquaintance. Mrs. Sliderskew was in an ecstasy of delight, 

. rolling her head about, drawing up bar skinny shoulders, and wrinkling her cadave- 
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fous face int^ 50 many andasuch complicated forms of ugliness, as awakened the 
Unbounded astonishment and disgust even Qf Mr. Squeers. 

Hes a treacherous* id goat," said Peg, “and cozened me with cunning tric^s 
■and lying promises, but never mind—I’m even with him*—I’m even with him.'* 

“ More than even, Slider," returned-Squeers; " you’d have been even with film, 
if he d got married; but with the disappointment besides, you're a long way 
ahead—ftat o£»sight, Slider, quite out of sjght. And that reminds me,'’ he added, 

, h&nding her the glass, 1 ‘ if you want me to give you my opinion of them deeds, 

- and tell you what you’d better keep and what you’d better burn, why, now's your 
time. Slider." 

“There an’t no hurry for that," said Peg, with several knowing looks and winks. 

“OhI very welll" observed Squeers, “itdbn’t matter to me; you asked me; 
you know. I shouldn't charge you nothing, being a friend. You’re the best judge 
► of course, ljut^ou’re a bold womai* Slider—that’s all." 

; “ How do you mean, bol#?" said Peg. 

" Wljy, I only mean that if it was me, I wouldn't keep papers as might hang me, 
littering about when they might be turned kito money—them as wasn't useful made 
qfi^ay with, and*thenj as was, laid by somewhere*, safe; that’s all," returned 
Squeers; “ but everybody's the best judge of their own affairs. All I say is, Slider, 
/ wouldn’t .do it." 

“ Come," said Peg, V then you shall see 'em.” 

"1 don’t want to see 'em,” replied Squeers, affecting to be out of humour, “don't 
talk as if it was a treat. Show ’em to somebody else, anti take their adiflfec." 

Mr. Sqdeers would, very likely, have carried on the farce of being offended a 
little longer, i£ Mrs. Sliderskew, in her anxiety tosrestore herself to her former high 
position in his good graces, had not become so extremely affectionate that he stood 
at somelisk of bein& smothered by her caresses. Repressing, with as good a grace 
as possible, these little far#!liarities—for which, there is reason to believe, the black 
bottle was atleast as much to blame as any constitutional infirmity on the part of 
Mrs. Sliderskew—he protested that he had only been joking ; and, in proof of his 
unimpaired good humour, that he was ready to examine th<^ deeds at once, if, by 
so doing, he could afford any satisfaction or relief of mmd to his fair friend. 

“And now you're up, my Slider," bawled Squeers, as she rose to fetch them, 
•* bolt the door." 

Peg trotted to the door, and after fumbling at the bWt, crept to the other end of 
the room, and from beneath the coals which filled the bottont of the cupboard, 
drew forth a'sraall dqpl box. Having placed this on the floor at Squcers’s feet, s^c 
brought, from under, the pillow of her bed, a small keyf With which she stoned to 
that gentleman to open it. Mr. Squeers, who hq£ eagerly followcdjifr every 
motion, dost no time in obeying this hint; and, throwing back the lid, gazed with 
rapture on the documents which lay. w|f}dn. _ • 

“Now you see,” said Peg, krfeelmg down on the floof beside him, and staying 
his impatient hand; “ what’s of no use we’ll burn ; wilit we can get any money by 
we’ll keep; and if there's any we could get him into trouble by, and net and waste 
away his heart to shreds, those we'll take particular care of; for th^t s what I want 
to do, and what I hoped to do when I left him." • * 

“ I thought," said Squeers, “that you didn't bear him any particular good-will. 
But, 1 say, why didn't you take some money besrftfes?" 

“ Some what?*" asked Peg. 

11 Some money," roared Squeers. “ I do believe the woman hears rad, and wants 
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to moke me break a weasel, so that she\nay have tie pleasure efinursing me. 
Some money, Slider-^-money l" 

e, 1 * Why, what a man you are to ask! ” cried Peg, with some contempt. “ Jf I 
hadi taken money fromArthur Gride, he'd have scoured the whole earth to find me 
—ay, and he'd have smelt it out, and raked it up, somehow, if I had buried it at 
the bottom .of the deepest well in England. No, no I I knew better than that. I 
took what I thought his secrets were hidiln ; and than he couldn't Sffbrdlo ma^e 
public, let ’em be wdhh ever so much money. He's an old dog; a sly, old,, 
cunning, thankless dog I He first starved, and then tricked me; and If 1 could,' 
I'd kill him.” 

“All right, and very laudable,” said Squeers. “But, first and foremost, Slider, 
bum the box. You should never fteep things as may lead to discovery—always 
mind that. So while you pull it to pieefe (which you can easily do, tor it's very old 
and rickety) and bum it in little bits, I'll look over the papers and telkyou wha$ they 
are." 

Peg expressing her acquiescence in this arrangement, Mr. Squeers turned the 
box bottom upwards, and tumbling the Contents upon the floor, handed if to her; 
the destruction of the box being an extemporary device for engaging her attention^* 
in case it should prove desirable to distract it from his own proceedings. 

“There !" said Squeers; “you poke the pieces between the bars, andmake up a 
good fire, and I'll read the while—let me see—let me see." *And taking the candle 
down besjde him, Mr. Squeers, with great eagerness and a cunning grin over¬ 
spreading nis face, entered upon his task of examination. 

If the old woman had not been very deaf, she must have heard, when she last 
went to the door, the breathing S( two persons close behind it: and if those two 
persons had been unacquainted with her infirmity they murt prpbably fiave chosen 
that moment either for presenting themselves or taking to flight. But, knowing 
with \vhq 5 n they had to deal, they remained quite still, and now, not only appeared 
unobserved at the door—-which was not bolted, for the bolt had no has jr—but warily, 
and with noiseless footsteps, advanced into the room. 

As they stole farther and farther in by slight and scarcely perceptible degrees, 
and with such caution that they scarcely seemed to breathe, the old hag and Squeers) 
little dreaming of any such invasion, and utterly unconscious of there being any 
soul near but themselves, were busily occupied with their tasks. The old woman, 
with her wrinkled face close to the bars of the stove, puffing at the dull embers 
which had not yet caught the wood—Squqyrs stooping down to the candle, which 
brought out the full uglipess of his face, as the light of the fire did that of his com-, 
panionfp-both intently engaged, and wearing faces of exultation which contrasted 
strongly with the anxious looks o^those behind, who toqk advantage of the slightest 
sound to cover their advance, and, almost before they had moved an inch* and all 
was silent, stopped again—this, with the la$g^hareroom, damp walls, and flickering 
doubtful light, combined to Jbrm a scene which the most careless and indifferent 
spectator (cotfld any have been present) could scarcely have failed to derive some 
interest from,‘and would not readily have forgotten. 

Of the stealtBjr comers, Frank Cheeryble was one, and Newjnau Noggs the other. 
Newman* had crmght up, by the rusty nozzle, an old pair"of bellows, which were 
just undergoing a flourish in the aij preparatory to a descent upon the head of My, 

' Squeers, whenaFrank, with an earnest gesture, stayed his an4i taking another 
step in Advance, came so dose behind the schoolmaster that) 'by' leaning slightly 
Jfor&ard/he could plainly distinguish Che writing which he held up to his eye. 
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rMr, Squeers, not being* renktrkably erudite, appeared to be considerably puzzled 
by this first prize, which in an engrossing Jiand, and not very legible except to 
a practised eye, # Having tried it by reading from left to right, and from right tq» 
left, and finding it equally cleat: both wagp, he tinned it upside down with no better 
success. 

" Ha, ha, ha i" chuckled Peg, who, on her knees before the fire, was feeding it 
wi$ fragments of the box, and grinning in post devilish exultation. "What’s that 
writing about, eh?” • 

" Nothing particular," replied Squeers, tossing it towards her. " It’s only an 
old lease, as well as 1 can make out. Throw it in the fire.” 

Mrs. Sliderskew complied, and inquired what the next one was, 

"This," said Squeers, "is a bundle of over-dtfeacceptances and renewed bills of 
six or eight young gentlemen, but they're aft M.P.’s, so its of no use to anybody. 
iThrow it in tfre^ire I" • 

Peg did as she was bidden, and waited for the next. 

"Thisu" said Squeers, "seems to be some deed of sale of the right of presenta¬ 
tion tp tp* rectory of Furechurch, in the fcilley of Cashup. Take care of that, 
tSjJggr—literally US Go$s sake. It'll fetch a price at the Auction Mart." 

" What's the next ? " inquired Peg. 

"Why, this," said Squeers, "seems, from the two letters that's with it, to be a 
bond from a curate down in the country, to pay half-a-year’s wages of forty pound 
for borrowing twenty. Take care of that, for if he don’t pay it, bis bishop will very 
soon be down upon him. We know what the camel and the needle's eye means— 
no man as can't live upon his income, whatever it is, must expect to go to heaven 
at any price—it's very odd ; I don't see anything like it yet." 

"What's the matter ?"^aid Peg. 

" Nothing,” replieS Squeers, " only I’m looking for-" 

Newman raised the bellofts again. Once more, Frank, by a rapid motiqg of his 
arm, unaccon^anied by any noise, checked him in his purpose. 

" Here you are," said Squeers, " bonds—-take care of them. Warrant of attorney 
—take care of that.. Two cognovits—take care of them. Leage and release-burn 
that. Ah t ' Madeline Bray—come of age or marry—the said Madeline '—Here, 
bum that/" 9 

Eagerly throwing towards the old woman a parchment that ho caught up for the 
purpose, Squeers, as she turned her head, thrust into fhe breast of his large coat, 
the deed in which these words had caqght his eye, and burst'into a shout of 

triumph. • • 

" I‘ve got it I" said Squeers. " I've got it I Hurrafl I The plan was «j,good 
one though the chance was desperate, and the day’s ou/own at last i" ( 

Peg demanded what he laughed at, but no answer was returned. Newman’s 
ann could no longer be restrained; the tallows, descending heavily, and with unerring 
aim, on the very centre of Mr. Sqtieers's head, felled hin^tefthe floor, and stretched 
him On it flat and senseless. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

IN WHICH ONE SCENE OF THIS HISTORY I? CLOSED. 

Dividing the distance into two days' journey, in order that his change might 
sustain the less exhaustion and fatigueffrom travelling so far, Nicholas, & the end 4 
of the second day frdkn their leaving home, found himself within a Very few miles T of 
the spot where the happiest years of his life had been passed, and which, while it 
•filled his mind with pleasant and peaceful thoughts, brought back many painful 
and vivid recollections of the circumstances in which he and his had wandered forth 
from their old home, cast upon thorough world and the mercy of strangers. 

It needed no such reflections as those which the memory of old days, and 
wanderings among scenes where our childhood has been passed, u^a^y awaken in* 
the most insensible minds, to soften the heart of Nicholas, and render him more 
than usually mindful of his drooping friend. By night and day, at all times and 
seasons; always watchful, attentive, *knd solicitous, and never varying in the 
discharge of his self-imposed duty to one so friendless anjjl helpless as he wliggg^ 
sands of life were now fast running out and dwindling rapidly away; he was ever at 
his side. He never left him. To encourage and animate him, administer to his 
wants, support and cheer him to the utmost of his power, was now his constant and 
unceasing occupation. 

They procured a humble lodging in a small farm-house, surrounded by meadows, 
where Nicholas had often revelled when a child with a troop of merry schoolfellows; 
and here they took up their rest*' 

At first Smike was strong enough to walk about, for ^hort distances at a time, 
with no other support or aid than that which Nicholas could'afford him. At this 
time n<j$hing appeared to interest him so much as visiting those places which had 
been most familiar to his friend in bygone days. Yielding to this fancy, and 
pleased to find that its indulgence beguiled the sick boy of many tedftms hours, and 
never failed to afford him matter for thought and conversation ^fterwards, Nicholas 
made such spots the scenes of their daily rambles; driving him from place to place 
in a little pony-chair, and supporting him on his arm while they walked slowly 
among these old haunts, or lingered in the sunlight to take long parting looks of 
those which were most quilt and beautiful. 

It was on suefi occasions as these, tha^ Nicholas, yielding almost unconsciously 
Jo the interest of old associations, would point out some treg that he had climbed a 
hundred times, to look* a<*the young birds in their nest; and the branch from which 
he used to shout to little ^Late, who stood below, terrified at the height he had 
gained, mid yet urging him higher still by the intensity of her admiration. There 
was the bid house t&o, which they woule^pass every day, looking up at the tiny 
windowethrough which *the sun used to stream <n and wake him on the summer 
•mornings-^hey were all Summer mornings then—and climbing up the garden-wall 
apd looking over, Nicholas could see the very rose-bush which had come, a present 
to Kate, froi$ some little lover, and she had planted with her own hands. There 
#ere the hedgerows, where the brother and sister had. so often gathered wild 
flowers together, and the green fields and shady paths where they had. so often 
strayed. TJpere wasedot a lane, a brook, or copse, or cottage near, with which 
Some thildish event was not entwined, and back it came upon the mfrtd*-As events 
Of childhood do-nothing in Itself: perhaps a/word, a laugh, a look, some slight 
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distress, a passing thought §r fear; andfyet more strongly and distinctly marked, 
and better remembered, ^han the hardest trials or severest sorrows of a year ago. 

One of these expeditions led them through the churchyard where was his father’* 
grave. “ Even here," said Nicholas, spftly, “we used to loiter before we knew 
what death was, and when we little thought whose ashes would rest beneath ; and, 

, wondering at the silence, sit down to rest and speak below our breath. Once 
Kgte was lost, %nd after an hour of fruitless search, they found her, fast asleep, 
Under that tree which shades my father's grave. He was very^Tond of her, and said 
when he took her up in his arms, still sleeping, that whenever he died he would 
■wish to be buried where his dear little child hod laid her head. You see his wish* 
was not forgotten." 

Nothing more passed at that time, but that nifht, as Nicholas sat beside his bed, 
Smike started from what had seemed to bA slumber, and laying his hand in his, 
grayed, as the jpars coursed down his face, that he would make him one solemn 
promise. 

“ Wtojjt is that ? " said Nicholas, kindly. “ If I can icdcem it, or hope to do so, 
you know*I will." * 

am sure yorfwill,* was the reply. " Promise me that when I die, I shall be 
buried near—as near as they can make my grave—to the tree wc saw to-day." 

Nicholas gave the promise; he had few words to give it in, but they were solemn 
and earnest. His poor friend kept his hand in his, and turned as if to sleep. Hut 
there were stifled sobs ; and the hand was pressed more than once, or^lwice, or 
thrice, before he sank to rest and slowly loosed his hold. 

In a fortnight’s time he became too ill to move about. Once or twice, Nicholas 
drove him out, propped up with pillows; but the ftotion of the chaise was painful 
to him, and*brought on £ts of fainting, which, in his weakened state, were dan¬ 
gerous. There was an old couch in the house, which was his favourite resting-place 
by day; when the sun shoni, and the weather was warm, Nicholas had thisjt heeled 
into a little or^ard which was close at hand, and his charge being well wrapped up 
and carried out to it, they used to sit there sometimes for hours together, 

It was on one of these occasions that a circumstance took plg.ee, which Nicholas, 
at the time, thoroughly believed to be the mere delusion of an imagination aficcted 
by disease; but which he had, afterwards, too good reason to know was of real and 
actual occurrence. 

He had brought Smike out in his arms—poor fellow f a child might have carried 
him then—to see the sunset, and, having arranged his couch, htd taken his beat 
beside it. He had beqp watching the whole of the night before, and being greatly 
fatigued both in mind and body, gradually fell asleep. * ' » 

He could not have closed his eyes five minutes, vfiea he was awakeped by a 
scream, and starting up in that kind of terror which affects a person suddenly 
roused, saw, to his great astonishment, Jhat his charge had struggled into a silting 
posture, and with eyes almost starting from their sockets, dbld dew standing on his 
forehead, and in a fit of trembling which quite convulstfl his frame, wgs calling t <f 

him for help. » 

“Good Heaven, what is this?" said Nicholas, bending over him* “Be calm ; 

you have been dreaming^ 

“ No,*k>, no 1" cried Smike, dinging to him. " Hold me tight. Don’t let me 
go. There—there—behind the tree." * 1 

Nkhplas followed his eyes, which were directed to some distance behind tLfe chair 
from which he himself had just risen. But there was nothing these. 
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"This is nothing bat your fancy/’ he said! as he strive to compose Mat; “nothing 
else, indeed," { 

«■ “ I know better. I saw as plain as I see now/’ was fhe answer. *•' Oh i s ay you'll 
keep me with you—swear you won't leave me, for an instant 1" 

“Do I ever leave you?" returned Nicholas. “ Lie down again—there i You see 
I'm hete. Now, tell me—what was it ?" r i 

" Do you remember," said Smike, ida low voice, and glancing f&ufufly arotthd, 
“do you remerabef* my telling you of the man who first took mb to the 
school?" 

* “Yes, surely." 

“ 1 raised my eyes, just now, towards that tree—that one with the thick think— 
and there, with his eyes fixed on me, he stood 1" 

“ Only reflect for one moment," said Nicholas. “ Granting, for all instant, that 
it's likely he is alive and wandering about a‘lonely place Hke this,* soP far remove# 1 
from the public road, do you think that at this distance of time you could possibly 
know that man again ?" # r 

“Anywhere—in any dress," returnedSiUike; “but, just now, he Sto&d leaning 
upon his stick and looking at me, exactly as I told you I remembered him. HeifBS* 
dusty with walking, and poorly dressed—I think his clothes were ragged—but 
directly I saw him, the wet night, his face when he left me, the parlour 1 was left 
in, and the people that were there, all seemed to come l&ck together. When he 
knew I s^v him, he looked frightened; for be started, and shrunk away. 1 hard 
thought of him by day, and dreamt of him by night. He looked in my sleep, 
when I was quite a little child, and has looked in my sleep ever since, as he did 
Just now." * g 

Nicholas endeavoured, by every persuasion and argument fce could think of, to 
convince the terrified creature that his imagination had^deceived him, and that this 
dose resemblance between the creation of his dreams and the man he supposed he 
had seen was but a proof of it; but all in vain. When he could persuade him to 
remain, for a feW moments, in the care of the people to whom the houSe belonged, 
he instituted a strict inquiry whether any stranger had been ceen, and searched 
himself behind the tree, and through the orchard, and upon the land immediately 
adjoining, and in every plac$> near, where it was possible for a man to lie concealed; 
but all in vain. Satisfied £hat he was right in bis original conjecture, he applied 
himself to calming the fears of Smike, which, after some time, he partially suc¬ 
ceeded in doing, though not in removing the impression upon his mind; for he 
fetill declared, again aqd again in the most solemn and fervid manner, that he had 
.positively seen what he ha<^ described, and that hothing could ever remove his ton* 
vietion of its reality. • 

And now Nicholas began to see that hope was gone, and that, upon the partner 
of his poverty, and the sharer of his better fortune, the world was closing, fast. 
There Whs little pain, uttja uneasiness, but there was no rallying, no effort, no 
Struggle fordife. He was worn and wasted to the last degree; his voice had sunk 
stvlow, that he could scarcely be heard to speak. Nature was thoroughly exhausted, 
and he had kda him down to die. 

On aline mint autumn day, wh,en all was tranquil andfSit peace : wfttn the soft 
Sweet air crept in at the open window of the quiet room, and not a soUnd'frhi heard 
but the gentle rustling of the leaves: Nicholas sat in his old place by ffio bedside* 
and kifcw that the time was nearly come. So very still It was, that, Oftfy Uow and 
then, he bent down hit ear to listen for the breathing of him who Sat jdoifaty if to 
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•assurfc himself that life wa^still there, and that he had not fallen into that deep 
slumber from which ongparth there is no waking. 

White he waf thus employed, the closed eyes opened, and ou the pale face theft 
came a placid smite. • 

"That's well l" said Nicholas. * * The steep has done you good." 

"1 haute had such pleasant dreams," was the answer. "Such pleasant, happy 
dreams 1" * 

. "Of whatr said Nicholas. 

The dying boy turned towards him, and, putting his arm about his neck, made 
answer, "1 shall soon be there i” 

After a short silence, be spoke again* »• 

" I am not afraid to die," he said. " I am quite contented. I almost think that 
if I could rise from this bed quite well,'! wmild not wish to do so now. You have 
•so often told rue we shall meet agaiif—so very often lately, and now I fed the truth 
of that so strongly—that I can even bear to part'from you.” 

The trembling voice and tearful eye, s^id the closer grasp of the arm which 
accompanied thege tatter words, showed how they filled the speaker's heart; nor 
"lNtie there wanting indications of how deeply they had touched the heart of him to 
whom they were addressed. 

"You say well," returned Nicholas at length, "andcomfort me very much, dear 
fellow. Let me hear ydh say you are happy, if you can." 

"Let me tell you something first. I should not have a secret from you* You 
would not blame me, at a time like this, I know.” 

"/ blame you I” exclaimed Nicholas. 

"Iam suge you would not. You asked me why t was so changed, and—and saf 
so much alone. Sh%U I fell you why ? " 

"Not if it pains you,” yud Nicholas. "I only asked that 1 might ifToke you 
happier, if I could." 

" I know—$ felt that, at the time." He drew his friend closer to him. "You 
will forgive me; 1 could not help it, but though I would have died to make tier 
lmppy, it broke my heart to see—1 know he loves her dearly^-oh l who could find 
that out so soon as II" 

The words which followed were feebly and faintly ottered, and broken by long 
pauses; but, from them, Nicholas learnt, for the first tjjne, that the dying boy, with 
all thh ardour of a nature concentrated on one absorbing, hopele^, secret passion. 


loved his sister Kate. • 

He had procured a lock of her hair, which hung on hj| breast, folded in one <ft 
two slight ribands she .had worn. He prayed that, when he was dead, Nicholas 
would take it off, so that no eyes but his might see it, Ind then when he Whs laid in 
his coffin* and about to be placed in the earth, he would |}ang it round his neck 
again, that it might rest with hhq, in thfe grave. * 

Upon his knees Nicholas gave him this pledge, and fjomised again tbdftie shotild 
rest in the spot he had pointed out. They embraced, and kissed eachother on the 


cheek. 4 * 

" Now,” he murmured, "Iam happy." # 

He fell into a slighfWmber, wad waking, smiled as^ before; then spoke of 
beautiful gardens, which he said stretched out before him, and Were filled with 
figures of men, women, and many children, all with light upon their faces; then, 
whispered that it was Eden—and so died. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

* 

THE PLOTS BEGIN TO FAIL, AND DOUBTS AND DANGERS TO DISTURB Tftfi 

PLOTTER. 

Ralph sat alone, in the solitary room wtyere he was accustomed to tgke hfJ meals, 
and to sit of nights whpn no profitable occupation called him abroad. Before him 
was an untasted breakfast, and near to where his fingers beat restlessly upon the' 
tgble, lay his watch, Xt was long past the time at which, for ma&y years, he had 
put it in his pocket and gone with measured steps downstairs to the business of 
the day, but he took as little- heed %f its monotonous warning, as of the meat and 
drink before him, and remained with hit head resting on one hand, and his eyes 
fixed moodily on the ground. * 0 

This departure from his regular and constant habit, in one so regular and un¬ 
varying in all that appertained to the daily pursuit of riches, would almost of itself 
have told that the usurer was not well, f That he laboured under some ipSntal or 
bcKlily indisposition, and that it was one of no slight kind so to. affect a man Hke 
him, was sufficiently shown by his haggard face, jaded air, and hollow languid eye^ 
which he raised at last with a start and a hasty glance around him, as one who 
suddenly awakes from sleep, and cannot immediately recagpise the place in which 
he finds himself. 

" WhatTb this," he said, “that hangs over me, and I cannot shake off? I have 
never pampered myself, and should not be ill. I have never moped, and pined, and 
yielded to fancies; but what can «a man do, without rest?" 

He pressed his hand upon his forehead. • 

“ Night after night comes and goes, and I have no rest. If 3 sleep, what rest is 
that-which is disturbed by constant dreams of the sanfc detested faces crowding 
round me—of the same detested people, in every variety of action, mingling with 
all I say and do, and always to my defeat ? Waking, what rest have*I, constantly 
haunted by this hea^v shadow of—I know not what —which is its worst character 1 
I must have rest. One night's unbroken rest, and I should be a^rnan again." 

Pushing the table from him while he spoke, as though he loathed the sight of 
food, he encountered the watlh : the hands of which, were almost upon noon. 

“This is strange l" he saiS, “noon, and Noggs not here ! what drunken braw-l 
keeps him away?*I would give something now—something in money, even after 
t])at dreadful loss—if he had stabbed a man in a tavern scuffle, or broken into a 
house, x>r picked a pocket, tor done anything that would send him abroad, with an 
iron ring ypon his leg, and rl^ me of him. Better still, if I could throw temptation 
in his way, and lure him on to rob me. He should be welcome to what hq took, so 
I brought the law upoirhim; for he is a traitor, 1 swear I How, or when, or where 
I don’t k«ow, though I suspect." • 

* After waiting for another talf-hour, he despatched the woman who kept his house 
to Newman’s lodgings, to inquire if he were ill, and why he had not come or sent. 
She brought b|pk answer that he had not been homo all night, and that no one 
could tell her anything about him. ^ 

“ But there is a gentleman, sir,” she said, “ below, who was standing at t£e door 
when I came ij, and he says-■" 

“What says he?" demanded Ralph, turning angrily upon her. “ I told you! 
would see nobody." 
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“ He says,'* /eplied the V&man, abashed by his harshness, " that he comes on 
very particular business {ynich admits of no excuse; and I thought perhaps it might 
be about —* * 

"About what, in the devil's name?'* -said Ralph. "You spy and speculate on 
people's business with me, do you ? ” 

a " I>ear # no, sir l I saw you were anxious, and thought it might be about 
M* NoggS ; tint's all." 0 

. "Saw I was anxious I" muttered Ralph ; "they all wntcfPme now. 'Where is 
this person ? You did not say I was not down yet, I hope?'* 

The woman replied that he was in the little office, and that she had said he;> 
master was engaged, but she would take the message. 

" Well," said Ralph, " I’ll see him. Go you to your kitchen, and keep there,— 
do you mind me ?" % ® 

• Glad to be released, the woman Quickly disappeared. Collecting himself, and 
assuming as much of his accustomed manner as his utmost resolution could 
summon, Ralph descended the stairs. After pausing for n few moments, with hi* 
band upoh the lock, he entered Newmaifs room, and confronted Mr. Charles 
sgfr-ocryble. * ■ • 

Of all men alive, this was one of the last he would have wished to meet at any 
time; but, now, that he recognised in him only the patron and protector of Nicholas, 
he would rather have sefn a spectre. One beneficial effect, however, tire encounter 
had upon him. It instantly roused all his dormant energies ; rekindled in his 
breast the passions that, for many years, had found an improving home there; 
called up all his wrath, hatred, and malice; restored the sneer to his lip, and the 
scowl to his brow; and made him again, in all outward appearance, the some Ralph 
Nickleby whom so mpy had bitter cause to remember. 

"Humph!" said Ralph,pausing at the door. "This is an*unexpected favour, 
sir." * 


" An unwelfymie one," said brother Charles ; "an unwelcome one, I know." 

" Men say you are truth itself, sir," replied Ralph. " You speak truth now, at 
all events, and I'll qot contradict you. The favour is, at leasts as unwelcome as it 
is unexpected. I can scarcely say more ! “ 

" Plainly, sir-" began brother Charles. % 

" Plainly, sir," interrupted Ralph, " I Wish this conference to lie a short one, and 
to end where it begins. I guess the subject upon whidh you are about to speak, 
and I'll not hear you. You like plainnes^ I believe,—there it is. 9 Here is*the door 
as you see. Our wajt lies in. very different directions. Take yours, I beg of you* 
and leave me to pursue mine in quiet." # 

" In quiet I" repeated brother Charles, mildly, and Jooking at him wit!) fnore of 
pity than reproach. " To pursue his way in quiet 1" 

" You will scarcely remain in my hqpse, I presume, sir, hgainst my will," said 
Ralph; " or you can scarcely hojfe to make an impressjpn*upon a man who doses 
his ears to all that you can say, and is firmly and resolutely determined) not to hear 


you. 

"Mr. Nickleby, sir," returned brother Charles: no less mildly than before, but 
firmly too, " I come heat against my will—sorely and grievously Against fay will. 
I have never been in this house before; and, to speak my mind, sir, I don’t feel at 
home or easy in it, and have' no wish ever to be here again. You dqgnot guess the 
subject on which I come to speak to you; you do not indeed. I am sure »f that, 
or your manner would be a very different one," 


2 X. 
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Ralph glanced keenly at him, but the dear eye afid open countenance of the 
honest old merchant underwent no change of expression, agd met his look without 

rJivrve. 

" Shall I go on ?" said Mr, Cheeryble. • 

i« Qh ( hy all nv*an«, if you please," returned Ralph, drily. " Here ate walls to 
speak to, sir, a dc«.k, nnrl two stools—most attentive auditors, and certagl not to 
interrupt you. Go on, I beg I make n# house yours, and perhap^by the tim® I 
return from my walk, you will have finished what you have to say, and will yield 

me up possession again.” 

< So saying, he buttoned his coat, and turning into the passage, took down his hat. 
Tie' ol<l gi-niHnnn followed, and about to speak, when Ralph wSfced him off 
impatiently, and said: 

" Not a word. I tell you, sir, not a word. Virtuous as you are, you are not an 
nm" ! yd, to appear in men's houses whether tfley will or no, and pour*yoiir speech 0 
i,it t unndling errs. Preach to the walls I tell you—not to me 1 " 

'* I am no migel. Heaven knows," returned brother Charles, shaking his head, 

“ but nn i n ing and imperfect man; nevertheless, there is one quality whidh all men 
have, in common with the angels, blessed opportunities of OKerchflng, if they wiftrv® 
merry It is an errand «>i mercy that brings me here. Pray, let me discharge it.” 

“ l show no mercy," retorted. Ralph, with a triumphant smile, "and I ask none, 
no nv'ivy fiom me, Mr, in behalf of the fellow who ^ias imposed upon your 
childish credulity, but let him expect 1 the worst that I can do.” 

" //cask mercy at your hands 1” exclaimed the old merchant, warmly, "ask, it 
a» his, sir, ask it at his. If you will not hear me, now, when you may, hear me 
when you must, or anticipate wlftt I would siy, and take measures to prevent our 
ever Hireling again. Your nephew is a noble lad, sir, an konegt, noble*lad. What 
you tui, Mr, Nickloby, l will net say, but what you havp done, I know. Now, sir, 
when vnjigo about the business in which you have* been recently engaged, and find 
it difficult of pursuing, come to me and my brother Ned, and Tim Li$kinwater, sir, 
nml wc 11 explain it for you - anil come soon, or it may be too late, and you may 
have ii explained with a little more roughness, and a little less delicacy—and never 
fuM;rt, sir. that I came here this momiug, in mercy to you, and am still ready to 
talk to you in the same spiity,” 

Wnh these words, uttered with great emphasis and emotion, brother Charles put 
on hts broad-briinmod hat, %nd, passing Ralph Nickleby without any other remark, 
trotted nimhlv into the street. Ralph linked after him, but neither moved nor 


.♦poke tor some time: vvjien he broke what almost seemed thc«silence of stupefaction 
by it sj^rnful laugh. # 

1 his# he said, “ from its wildness, should bo another of those dreams that have 
so bioken my rest of late. In mercy to me I—Pho ! The old simpletoif has gong 

«\Uhoifth he expressed Imnself in this derisive Sind contemptuous manner, it was 
plain that, t^e more Ralph pondered, the more ill at case he beoame, and the more 
hr.J'ilMunxl under some vague anxiety and alarm, which increased as the time 
P&s'Mi-d on .intbno tidings of Newman Noggs arrived. After waiting until late in 
tno afternoon, tahured by various apprehensions and misgivings, and the recollection 
°* the warning which his nephew had given him when they last met: thtf further 
oonhrnmiion V which now presented itself in one shape of probability, now in 

aavp, 1 h.T au, '. U ^ Wm perpetually: he left home, and, scarcely knowing, why, 
^savo that he was m a suspicious and agitated mood, betook himself to 
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b&ne. Hb wilb'prroented herself; and, of her, Ralph inquired whether her husbatu$ 
was at home. 4 

" No." she saiS, sharply, " he is not indeed, and I don't think he wlU be at hOm£ 
for a very long time; that’s more." * 

11 fro you know who lam?" asked Ralph. 

% "Oh yw, I know you very well—too well, perhaps, nnd perhaps be does too ( 
an# sorry am I mat I should have to say ii."* ' 

• " Tell him that I saw him through the window-blind above, as I crossed the road 
just now, and that I would speak to him on business," said Ralph, "Do you 
hishr?" 

"I hear,’* joined Mrs. Snawlcy, taking no ftupher notice of the request, 

," I knew this woman was a hypocrite, in th^way of psalms and Scripture phrases," 
said Ralph, passing quietly by, " but I never knew she drank before." 

* “ Stop 1 Yot# don't come in here* said Mr. Snawlcy’9 better-half, interposing 
her person, which was a robust one, in the doorway. "You have said more'than 
enough t« him on business, before now. I |lways told him what dealing with you 
arid working out ypur schemes would come to. It was either you or the school- 
9 S#a»sr—one of yotf, or*the two between you--that got the forged letter done; 
remember that! That wasn’t his doing, so don’t lav it at his door." 

J ‘ Hold your tongue, you Jezebel," stiid Ralph, looking fearfully round. 

“Ah, I know when tS hold my tongue, and.when to speak, Mr, Niekloby," 
retorted the dame. "Take care that other penile know when to hold thcjrs." 

" You jade," said Ralph, " if your husband bas been idiot enough to trust you 
with his secrets, keep them —keep them, she-devil that you are! ” 

“ Not so mpeh his secrets as other people’s Secrets* perhaps," retorted the woman ; 
"not so much his secret a J yours. None of your black looks at mo I You’ll want 
'em all perhaps for another tjme. You had better keftp ’em.’’ 

"Will you,” said Ralph, suppressing his passion as well as lie could, and clutching 
her tightly by tie wrist: " will you go to your husband anti tell him that ! know he 
is at home, and that I must see him? And will you tell me what it is, that you nnd 
he mean, by this new style of behaviour ? ’’ * 

"No," replied the woman, violently disengaging herself, " I'll do neither," 

" You set me at defiance, do you ? ’* said Ralph. « 

" Yes,” was the answer. " I do." 

For an instant Ralph had his hand raised, as though he were nh<put to strike her; 
but, checking himself, and nodding his hei<d and muttering as though to assure her 
he would not forget thii, walked away. f . } “ 

Thence, he went straight to the inn which Mr. Squceip frequented, and injured 
when he had been there last; in the vague hope that, sifecessful or unsuccessful, he 
might, by this time, have returned from his mission and be able to assure him that 
all was safe. But Mr, Squeers had noft been there for tei\ days, and all that the 
people could tell about him was, that he had left his luggage and his bill. ** 9 

Disturbed by a thousand fears and surmises, and bent upon ascertaining whether* 
Squeers had any suspicion of Snawley, or was, in any way, a party to this altered 
behaviour, Ralph determined to hazard the extreme step of inquiring Vbr him at the 
Lambeth lodging, and 1 hiring an interview with him even there. ’Itent upon this 
purpose. %nd in that mood in which delay is insupportable, he repaired at once to 
the place; and being, by description, perfectly acquainted with the situation of his 
room, crept up stairs and knocked gently at the door. * 

Not one, nor two, nor three, nor yet a dozen knocks served to convince Ralph, M 
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against his wish, that there was nobody inside. H# reasoned thh* he might be 
asleep ; and, listening, almost persuaded himself that he^ould hear him breathe, 
fcvvn when he was satisfied that he could not be there, he sat patidltly on a broken 
stair and waited ; arguing that he had gone out upon some slight errand, and must 
soon return. 

Many feet came up the creaking stairs; and the step of some seeiqpd to his ( 
listening ear so like that of the man foifwhom he waited, that Ralplf often stood#ip 
to bn ready to add reft him when he reached the top ; but, one by one, each person 
turned off mio some room short of the place where he was stationed ; and at every 
•such disappointment he felt quite chilled and lonely. 

At length lie felt it was hopelesyo remain, and going down stairs again, inquired 
of one of the lodgers if he knew anything of Mr. Squeers's movements—mentioning 
that worthy by an assumed name whieff had been agreed upon between them. By 
this lodger tie was referred to another, and by him to someone else» from whom he# 
learnt that, late on the previous night, he had gone out hastily with two men, who 
had shortly afterwards returned for the old woman who lived on the saige floor; 
and that, although the circumstance lfiid attracted the attention of the'Informant, 
lie had not spoken to them at the time, nor made any inquiry afftrwards. 

This possessed him with the idea that, pcrliaps, Pug Sliderskew had been appre¬ 
hended for the robbery, and that Mr. Squcers, being with her at the time, had been 
apprehended also on suspicion qf. being a confederate. *lf this were so, the fact 
must bejiuown to (Iride; and to Gride's house he directed his steps; now 
thoroughly alarmed, and fearful that there were indeed plots afoot, tending to his 


dUcumfiturc and ruin. 

Arrived at the usurer’s house,*hc found the windows close shut, the dingy blinds 
drawn down ; all silent, melancholy, and deserted. But^this was its Visual aspect. 
He knocked—gently at first-Mhcn loud and vigorously—bul nobody came. He 
wrote %fcw words in pencil on a card, and having tftrust it under the door, was 
going away, when a noise above, as though a window-sash was s|jpalthily raised, 
caught his ear, and looking up he could just discern the face of Gride himself, 
cautiously peering c#cr the house parapet from the window the garret. Seeing 
who was below, lie drew it in again : not so quickly, however, but that Ralph let 
him know he was observed % and called to him to come down. 

The call being repeated, Gride looked out again, so cautiously that no part of the 
old man’s lx>dy was visibl?. The sharp features and white hair appearing alone, 
above the parapet, looked like a severed J^ead garnishing the wall. 

• "Hush 1 " he cried. “ Go away—go away!" m 

down," said ffr^ph, beckoning to him. 

" Goal—way !’’ squeakod Gride, shaking his head In a sort of ecstasy of impa¬ 
tience. “Don’t speak to me, don’t knock, don’t call attention to the 4 touse, but 
go away.” * # 

• " nrtnock, I swear, tjU I have your neighbours up in arms," said Ralph, “if 
you don’t till me what you mean by lurking there, you whining cur." 

• ” 1 can’t hear what you say—don’t talk to me—it isn’t safe—go away—go away I" 
returned Grite. 

cOme dovftt, I say. Will you come down l" said Rjgph fiercely. 

“ No—o—o—o,” snarled Gride. He drew in his head ; and Ralph, tefbstanding 
in the street, could hear the sash closed, as gently and carefully as it had been 
open«L 

" ** this," said he, " that they all fall from me, and shun late like the 
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plague—thes^ihcn who havf licked the dust from ray feet 1 Is my day past, and is 
this Indeed the cominggan of night? I’D know what it means l I will, at any cost. 
I am firmer ancf more myself, just now, than I have been these many days." • 
Turning from the door, which, in the first transport of his rage, he had meditated 
battering upon, until Gride's very fears should impel him to open it, he turned his 
^ face towqfds the City, and working his way sfeadily through the crowd which was 
pawing from it (it was by this time betwefh five and six o'clock in the afternoon) 
went straight to the house of business of the Brothers Ched^blc, and putting his 
head into the glass case, found Tim Linkinwater alone. 

“ My name's Nickleby," said Ralph. • 

“ I know it," replied Tim, surveying 1dm through his spectacles. 

“Which of your firm was it who called on me this morning?" demanded Ralph. 
“Mr. Charles." • 

* “Then, toll Mr. Charles I want to sec him." •< 

“You shall see," said Tim, getting off his stool with great agility, 1 ‘ yorv shall 
see, not^mly Mr. Charles, but Mr. Ned likewise." v f 

Tim stdppcd, looked steadily and severe^ at Ralph, nodded his head once, in n 
manner whAh seemed to say there was a little more behind, and vanished. 
After a short interval, he returned, and ushering Ralph into the presence of the two 
brothers, remained in the room himself. 

“ I want to speak to y*>u, who spoke to me this morning," said Ralph, i>oinling 
out with his finger the man whom he addressed. # 

“ I have no secrets from my brother Ned, or from Tim Linkimvater," observed 
brother Charles quietly. 

“ I have," said Ralph. 

“Mr. Nicftleby, sir," said brother Ned, “the matter upon which my brother 
Charles called upon you this morning, is one which is already perfectly well known 
to us three, and to others besides, and must unhappily soon become kqpwn to a 
great many ny?rc. He waited upon you, sir, this morning, alone, us a matter of 
delicacy and consideration. We feel, now, that further delicacy and consideration 
would be misplace^; and, if wc confer together, it must be asewe are or not at all." 

"Well, gentlemen," said Ralph, with a curl of the lip, “ talking in riddles would 
seem to be the peculiar forte of you two, and I supposp your clerk,-like a prudent 
man, has studied the art also with a view to your good graces. Talk in company, 
gentlemen, in God's name. I'll humour you." * 

“Humour l" cried Tim Linkinwater^suddenly growing ver/ red in "the face. 
“ He’ll humour us l He’ll humour Cheeryble Brothers 1 Do you hear that? Do 
you hear him ? Do you hear him say he'll humour Che^ifble Brothers ? " 

“Tim," said Charles and Ned together, “ pray Tim*-pray now, don't.* 

Tim, taking the hint, stifled his indignation as well as he could, and suffered it to 
escape through his spectacles, with the additional safety-valvft of a short hysterical 
laugh now and then, which scemld to relieve him mightily." ♦ $ 

“ As nobody bids me to a seat," said Ralph, looking round, “ I'll tqjfe one, for < 
am fatigued with walking. And now, if you please, gentlemen, I wish to kupw 
—I demand ,to know; I have the right — what you have to say go me, which 
justifies such a tone as*|g>u have assumed, and that underhand interference in my 
affairs which, I have reason to suppose, you have been practising. I teil you 
plainly, gentlemen, that little as J core for the opinion of the world^as the slang 
goes) I don't choose to submit quietly to slander and malice. Whether yot suffer 
yourselves to be imposed upon too easily, or wilfully make yourselves party to it, 
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th<* result to me is the same. In either case, you caf’t expect from a plain man 
like myself, much consideration or forbearance." 4 

•So coolly and deliberately was this said, that nine men out of tcn^ignorant of the 
circumstances, would have supposed Ralpl^to be really an injured man. There he 
sat, with folded arms 1 paler tlian usual, certainly, and sufficiently ill-favoured, but 
quite colleetcd’-far more so than the •brothers or the exasperated Tim—|pd ready 
to face out the worst. 

Very well, sir," s*d brother Charles, " Very well. Brother Ned, will you ring 
the bell ? ’* 

• "Charles, my dear fellow; stop one instant,” returned the other. " It will be 
better fot Mr. Nickleby, and for our object, that he should remain silent if he can 
till vc have said what we have to sty. I wish him to understand that.” 

'•Quito right, quite tight," said brotlfcr Charles. 

Ralph smiled, but made no reply. The bell was rung; the room-door opened; i 
a man cam ; in, with a halting step ; and, looking round, Ralph’s eyes met those of 
New man Nogg*. From that moment, his heart began to fail him. # 

"This is a good beginning," he said 4>ittcrly. “ Oh i this is a good beginning. 
You are candid, honest, open-hearted, fair-dealing men I 1, alwi^s knew thejgalo 
worth of such characters' as yours! To tamper with a fellow like this, who would 
sell his soul (if lie had one) for drink, and whose every word is a lie—what men are 
safe if this is done? Oh, it’s a good beginning 1” • 

" I will speak," eiiod Newman, standing on tiptoe to look over Tim’s head, who 
had interposed to prevent ltim. “Hallo, you sir--old Nickleby !—what do you 
mean when you talk of ‘a fellow like tin.',?’ Who made me ' a fellow like this?’ If 
I would sell my soul for drink, (, liy wasn't I a thief, swindler, housebreaker, area 
sneak, robber of pence out of the Hays of blind men's dogs* rather thanTyour drudge 
and packhorse? If my every word was a lie, why wasn't I a*pet and favourite of 
yours? ^,iel When did I ever cringe and fawn to ySn —eh? Tell me thatl I 
sewed you faithfully. I did more work, because I was poor, and t^ok more hard 
words from you, because t despised you and them, than any man you could have 
got from the parish mprkhouse. I did. I served you because I yns proud ; because 
■ I was a lonely man with you, and there were no other drudges to see my degra¬ 
dation ; and because nobody knew, better than you, that I was a ruined man : that 
I hadn’t always, been what Tam ; and that I might have been better off, if I hadn't 
been a fool and (alien into Ate hands of you and others who were knaves. Do you 
deny thaf-eh ? ” * ^ 

• " Gently," reasoned Tint, " you said you wouldn't.” 

" l^jtid I wouldn't l 1 ' <Jlied Newman, thrusting him aside, and moving his hand 
ns Thu gloved, so as to kgep him at arm’s length, "don’t tell me I Here, you 
Nickleby! don’t pretend not to mind me; it won’t do ; I know better, <-You were 
talking of tampering jltst now. Who tampgred with Yorkshire schoolmasters, and, 
Wpile they scut the drudge out, that he shouldn’f overhear, forgot that such great 
•union nilgai render hi inauspicious, and that he might watch his master out at 
nights, and might set other eyes to watch the schoolmaster ? Who tampered wtfla 
a selfish fatheg urging him to sell his daughter to old Arthur Gride, *nd tampered 
with (irfele too, and did so in the little office, with a closet,the room f" 

Ralph had put a great command upon himself; but he could not have suppressed 
a slight startjjf he had been certain to have been beheaded for it ne x t moment, 

" Aha 1" cried Newman, " you mind me now, do you? What first set this fog to 
be jealous of his master s nations, and to fed that, if he hadn't crossed him when 
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he might, he wtmld have befc as bad as he, or worse ? That master's cruel treat¬ 
ment of his own flesh ^id blood, and vile designs upon a young girl who interested 
even bis brokei*down, drunken, miserable hack, and made him linger in his Servian, 
in the hope of doing her some good («s, thank God, he had done others once or 
twice before), when he would, otherwise, have relieved his feelings by pummelling his 
master sgundly, and then going to the Dev#. He would—mark that; and mark 
t h is — that I'mffiere now, because these gentlemen thought it best. When l sought 
them ouMaa I did—there was no tampering with rae) I toidflhem I wanted help to 
find you out, to trace you down, to go through with what I had begun, to help the 
right; and that when I had done it, I’d burst into your room and tell you all, fagp 
to face, man to man, and like a man. Now I’ye said my say, and let anybody else 
say theirs, and lire away 1" * 

With this concluding sentiment, NewAan Noggs, who had been perpetually 
sitting down and getting up againoall through his speech, which he had delivered 
in a series of jerks; and who was, from the violent exercise and the excitement 
combined, in a state of most intense and fiery heat: became, without passing 
through Any intermediate stage, still', upright, and motionless, and so remained, 
* stgfjng at RalptftMickjcby with all his might and main. 

Ralph looked at him, for an instant, and for an instant only; then waved his 
hand, and, beating the ground with his foot, said in a choking voice : 

" Go on. gentlemen, go on 1 I’m patient, you see. There's law to be had, there’s 
law. I shall call you to an account for this. Take care what you say ; I shall make 
you prove it." 

"The proof is ready," returned brother Charles, "quite ready to our nanus. 
The man Snawley last night made a confession.’* 

" Who m&y 1 the man Snawley be?" returned Ralph, "and what may his ’con¬ 
fession ' have to do with my affairs ? " • 

To this inquiry, put wflh a dogged inflexibility of manner, the old gentleman 
returned no yswer, but went on to say, that to show him how much they were in 
earnest, it would be necessary to tell him, not only what accusations were made 
against him, but yvliat proof of them they had, and liov%that proof had been 
acquired. This laying open of the whole question brought up brother Neil, Tim 
Linkinwater, and Newman Noggs, all three at once, who, after a vast deal of talk¬ 
ing together, and a scene of great confusion, laid be/ore Ralph, in distinct terms, 
the following statement: • 

That Newman, having been solemnly assured by one not tlffcn producible that 
Srnike was not the sop of Snawley, and this person having offered to make oath^o 
that effect, if necessary, they had by this communication &en first led to d#ibt the 
claim set up, which they would otherwise have seen ncyreason to dispute ^sflpported 
as it was»by evidence which they had no power of disproving. That, once suspect¬ 
ing the existence of a conspiracy, they pad no difficulty in tfficing back its origin to 
the malice of Ralph, and the vifldicliveness and avaricnof^iquecrs. That# suspicion 
JUid proof being two very different things, they had* been adviset^by a lawyer, 
eminent for his sagacity and acuteness in such practice, to resist the proceedings 
taken on thp other side for the recovery of the youth as slowly andjprtfuiiy as pos¬ 
sible, and meanwhile t% beset Snawley (with whom it was clear tike main falsehood 
must nett) 1 to lead him, if possible, into contradictory and conflicting statements; 
to him by all available means; and so to practise on his feanguid regard for 

his own safety, as to induce him to divulge the whole scheme, and to glue up his 
employer and whomsoever else be could implicate. That, all this had been skilfully 
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<lone; but that Snawley, who was well practised in tflfe arts of low •cunning and 
intrigue, had successfully baffled all their attempts, until gn unexpected circum¬ 
stance had brought him, last night, upon his knees. . ° 

It thus arose. When Newman Noggs reported that Squeers was again in town, 
and that an interview of such secrecy had taken place between him and Ralph that he 
had been sent out of the house, plainlf lest he should overhear a word, a Wjitch was 
set upon the schoolmaster, in the hope tgat something might be di&overed whigji 
would throw some liglft upon the suspected plot. It being found, however, that he. 
held no further communication with Ralph, nor any with Snawley, and lived quite 
Uone, they were completely at fault; the watch was withdrawn, and they would 
have observed his motions no loiter, if it had not happened that one night, 
Newman stumbled unobserved on mm and Ralph in the street together. Following 
them, he discovered, to his great surpris? that they repaired to various low lodging- 
houses, and taverns kept by broken gamblers, to more than one oi vihbm Ralph .1 
was known, and that they were in pursuit—so he found by inquiries when they had 
left—of an old woman, whose description exactly tallied with that of d^tf Mrs. 
Sliderskcw. Affairs now appearing to a&ume a more serious complexion.tfie watch 
was renewed with increased vigilance ; an officer was procured, «&ho took up^is a 
abode in the same tavern with Squeers; and, by him and Frank Cheeryble, the 
footsteps of the unconscious schoolmaster were dogged, until he was safely housed 
in the lodging at Lambeth. Mr. Squeers having shiftedohis lodging, the officer 
shifted his, and lying concealed in the same street, and indeed, in the opposite house, 
soon found that Mr, Squeers and Mrs. Sliderskew were in constant communication. 

In this state of things, Arthur Gride was appealed to. The robbery, partly 
owing to the inquisitiveness of tht! neighbours, and partly to his own grief and rage, 
had long ago become known; but he positively refused to give his sanction or yield 
any assistance to the old woman's capture, and was seized with such a panic at the 
idea of b^jng called upon to give evidence against her, tffat he shut himself up close 
in his house, and refused to hold communication with anybody, l^pon this, the 
pursuers took counsel together, and coming so near the truth as to arrive at the 
conclusion that Gridtnand Ralph, with Squeers for their instrument, were nego¬ 
tiating for the recovery of some of the stolen papers which would not bear the light, 
and might possibly explaii^ the hints relative to Madeline which Newman had 
overheard, resolved that Mrs. Sliderskew should be taken into custody before she 
had parted with them: and ^queers too, if anything suspicious could be attached 
to him. Accordingly, a search-warrant t^ing procured, and all prepared, Mr. 
Squeers’s window was watched, until his light was put out, .and the time arrived 
when,%s had been prcvioiftlv ascertained, he usually visited Mrs. Sliderskew. This 
done, (Tajik Cheeryble andfyewman sto j e U p S tn,irs to listen to their discour$e, and 
to give the signal to the officer at the most favourable time. At what an opportune 
moment they arrived, flow they listened, ang what they heard, is already known to 
thf reader. Mr. SqucetS, ^ill half-stunned, was Muried off with a stolen deed in 
Us possession and Mrs. Sflderskew was apprehended likewise. The informatkm 
being promptly carried to Snawley that Squeers was ip custody—he was not told for 
what—that worthy, first extorting a promise that he should be kept harmless, 
declarednhe whefe tale concerning Smike to be a fiction ai^forgery, and implicated 
Ralph Nickleby to the fullest extent. As to Mr. Squeers, he hod that morning 
undergone a jfivate examination before a magistrate : and, t*ing unable to account 
satisfactorily for his possession of the deed or his companionship with M|S. 
Sliderskew, had been, with her, remanded for a week. 
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All these diiboveries wer? now related to Ralph, circumstantially, and in detail. 
Whatever iinpression^they secretly produced, he suffered no sign of emotion to 
escape him, bit sat perfectly still, not raising his frowning eyes from the ground, 
and covering his mouth with his ha«d. When the narrative was concluded, he 
raised his head hastily, as if about to speak, but on brother Charles resuming, fell 
into hUy>ld attitude again. I 

•" I told yot this morning," said the <^d gentleman, laying his hand upon his 
.brother's shoulder, "that I came to you in'mercy. How fajtyou may be implicated 
in this last transaction, or how far the person who is now in custody may criminate 
you, you best know. But justice must take its course against the parties impucajfd 
in the plot against this poor, unoffending, injured lad. It is not in my power, or in 
the power of my brother Ned, to save you frotft the consequences. The utmost we 
can do is to warn you in time, and to gi#s you an opportunity of escaping them. 
We wouldeioft have an old man like you disgraced and punished by your near rela¬ 
tion ; nor would we have him forget, like you, all ties of blood and nature. Wo 
entrea^ you—brother Ned, you join me, I know, in this entreaty, and so, Tim 
Linkinw&ter, do you, although you preteiW to be an obstinate dog,‘ sir, and sit there 
fstfvning as if V>u didn't—we entreat you to retire from London, to take shelter in 
some place where you will be safe from the consequences of these wicked designs, 
and where you may have time, sir, to atone for them, and to become abetter man.’’ 

"And do you think*’ - returned Ralph, rising, "and do you think you will so 
easily crush me f Do you think that a hundred well-arranged plans, or a hundred 
suborned witnesses, or a hundred false curs at my heels, or a hundred canting 
speeches full of oily words, will move me? I thank you for disclosing your 
schemes, which I am now prepared for. You have not the man to deal with that 
you think 1 try met %nd remember that I spit upon your fair words and false 
dealing, and dare >*ou—provoke you—taunt you—40 do to me the very worst you 
can! ” * 

Thus the^parted, for that time; but the worst had not come yet. ' 


CHAPTER LX. 

THE DANGERS THICKER, AND THE WORST IS # TOLD. 

Instead of going home, Ralph threw' himself into thesfirst street cabrioleuhc cSuld 
find, and, directing the driver towards the policc-offio§ of the district in which Mr, 
Squeers's misfortunes had occurred, alighted at a short distance from ^t, and, dis¬ 
charging the man, went the rest of his way thither on«foot. Inquiring for the 
object of his solicitude, he lesftnt that he had timed his visit well; for Mr. Squeers 
was, in fact, at that moment waiting for a hackney-aoach he had ordered, a#d In 
P which he purposed proceeding to his week's retirement, like a gentlftnuu. ^ 

Demanding speech with the prisoner, he was ushered into a kind of waiting-room, 
in which, by reason^f his scholastic profession and superior^r^pfectjbilUy r Mr. 
Squears had been permitted to pass the day. Here, by the light of a guttering and 
blackened candle, hi could barely discern the schoolmaster, fast asleep on a bench 
in a remote comer. An empty glass stood on a table before hin:?f which, with bis 
somnolent condition and a very strong smell of brandy and water, forewarned the 
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vi it or that Mi Squeers had been seeking, ?n creature cAnforts, a temporary forget- 
iulnpis of his unpleasant situation. v 

Jt was not a very easy matter to rouse him so lethargic and heavy were his 
slumbers. Regaining his faculties by slow a%l faint glimmerings, he at length sat 
upright, and, displtying a very yellow face, a very red nose, and a very bristly 
beard the joint effect of which wasfconsulerably heightened by a dir^ white 
handkerchief, spotted with blood, drawn fver the crown of his head dhd tied undgp 
his chin stared ruefully at Ralph in silence, until his feelings found a vent m thus. 
pithy s< nt* nee 

“ I siy, young fellow, you ve been and done it now; you have 1" 

* What s the mattei with jour head? 1 asked Ralph 

“ Why, your mm, your informing, kidnapping man, has been and broke it,” 
rejoined Squeeis, sulkily, ' that a what s Hie matter with it. You ve come at last, 
havt jiai/ c ( , 

Why have you not sent to me? ’ said Ralph, " How could I come till I knew 
wh U had liclallen you t 

"My firmly1* hiecupcd Mr Squeer#, raising his eye to the ceiling; “ my 
daughter, ns is at that age when all the sonsibilitu s is a coming ouAtrong in bl$fr 
“ ~«ny <ori as is the young Norval of privite life and the pride and ornament of a 
doting will ig** -here s a shock foi mj family I The coat of arms of the Squeerses 
is ton, ind thf ir sun is gone down into the on* ui wave 1 1 * 

" You have hem dunking sud Ralph 1 md hive not >ct slept yourself sober. 11 
" I havin*l beui dunking your licdth my ccidgu, implied Mr bqueers; “so 
jou hue not him, to do will that 

14 'llph supposed th' inrlignitioSi whuh the sohoolmastei s altered and insolent 
in,Mintr iwiJuntd and asked again whj he hul not sent to him * 

" \\ h it should 11 et by sending to jou t returned Squeers *“ To be known to 
Lm> in with you, wonldnt do ineackil of good, and thejfwont tike bail till they 
know sonutnmp mon of the case, so here am I hard and fast, and tj^sre are you, 
loose and couitoi t dile 


\nd so nmst jou big in a few da\s, retorted Ralph, with affected good-humour. 
“'J Ik \ on t hint you, mm 

Why, 1 suppose thev t mt do much to me, if I ca plain how it was that I got 
into the good comp mt of that there ca-davcious old Slider, teplicd bqueers, 
, viuously who 1 wish w is tftsil and huntd, md resurrected and dissected, and 
hung upon Wins in \ ^anatomicit museum, ^etorc ever I had anjthing to do with 
,lu * I his is what Inin with the powdeud head says this nwrnmg, in so many 
words ^Prisoner I As jciPhave been found in comp my with this woman, as you 
were detected in possession qf this document, as jou were engaged with her in 
fraudulently destiojing others, and can give no satisfactory account of jx>urself; 
I shall remand you for k week, m ordei that giquines may be made, and evidence 
got^ and n* uiwhile I can“t t#ke iny bail for your affiance ’ Well then, what I 
savnitow, i>, tint t . w give** vitisiactory account of myself, I can hand in the 
c ird ot my establishment and sty,' / am the W icktord bquceis as is therein named, 
sir I am the n#m as is guar mteed, by ummpe reliable references, to be a out-and- 
utu m mor ils an* upnghtm ss of pi mciple Whatever is mong in this business 
Is no built of mine I h id no evil design in it, sir I was not aware that anything 
was wrong I yas muclv employed by i friend—my fuend Mr Ralph Nicklrby, 
of bolde% .square—send for him, sir, and ask him what be has to say-fee's the 
wan, not rael’' J 
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** document was ff that you bad ? " asked Ralph, evading, for the moment, 
the point Just raised^ 

''What ddbument? Why, the document," replied Squeers. *'The Madeline 
what’s-her-narae one. It was a will ;*that's What it was." 

"Of what nature, whose will, when dated, how benefiting her* to what extent ?" 
asked $alph, hurriedly. f 

• "A will id> her favour; that's all I knew," rejoined Squeers; “and that’s more 
than you'd have known, if you’d had them bellows on youidhead. It’s all owing to 
your precious caution that they got hold of it. If you had let me bum it, and taken 
my word that it was gone, it would have been a heap of ashes behind the $re, 
instead of being whole and sound, inside of my great-coat." 

" Beaten at every point!" muttered Ralph. 

“ Ah I" sighed Squeers, who, between the brandy and water and his broken 
bead, wandered strangely, "at the delightful village of Dothcboys near Greta Bridge 
in Yorkshire, youth are boarded, clothed, booked, washed, furnished with pocket- 
money, provided with all necessaries, instructed in all languages, living and dead, 
mathertfatics, orthography, geometry, Atronomy. trigonometry— thi^ is a altered 
S| 0 te of trigo^omici, this is 1 A double l—all, everything- -a cobbler’s weapon. 
U-p-up, adjective, not down. S-q-u-double e-r-s-Squeers, noun substantive, ft* 
educator of youth. Total, all up with Squeers ! " 

His running on in i4is way had afforded Ralph an opportunity of recovering his 
presence of mind, which at once suggested to him the necessity of removing, as far 
as possible, the schoolmaster's misgivings, and leading him to believe ftuit his safety 
and best policy lay in the preservation of a rigid silence. 

"I tell you, once again,’* ho said, "they #an’t hurt you. You shall have art 
action iof false imprisonment, and make a protit of this, yet. We will devise a 
story for you that should carry you through twenty times such a trivial scrape as 
this; and if they want sturdy in a thousand pounds tor your reappearance in ease 
you shouldjpe called upon, you shall have it. All you have to do, is, to keep back 
the truth. You’re a little fuddled to-night, and may not lie able to see this as 
clearly as you wpuld at another time; but this is what you must do, and you’ll 
need all your senses about you; for a slip might be awkward." 

"Oh 1" said Squeers, who had looked cunningly at him, with his head stuck on 
one side, like an old raven. " That’s what I'm to do, is it? Now then, just you 
hear a word or two from me. I an't a going to lu^b any stories made for me, and, 

I an’t a going to stick to any. If I^ind matters going agafli me, I*shall exj>ect 
you to take your share, and I’ll take care you do. You never said anything q^uut 
danger. I never bargained for being brought into suclf ft plight as this, nAl I don’t 
mean to take it as quiet as you think. I let you Jead me on, from pmi thing to 
another, because we had been mixed up together in a certain sort of n way, and if 
you had liked to be ill-natured yoi%might pci Haps have*hurt the business, and if 
you liked to be gootl-nalurefl you might throw a gqpd*deal in my way. W^l, if 
all goes right now, that's quite correct, anil I don't4nind it; but ^f anythingqjoes 
wrong, then, times are altered, and I sliall just say and do whatever 1 think may* 
serve me jnost, and take advjce from nobody. My moral influenog with them lads," 
added Mr. Squeers^yith deeper gravity, " is a tottering to itasbusis. <l*he images 
of Mrs. Squeers, my daughter, and my son Wackford, all short of vHlle9, w per¬ 
petually before me; every other consideration melts away and va^shes, in front of 
these; the only number in all arithmetic that I know of, as a husband and » father, 
is number one, under this here most fatal go 1 “ 
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How long Mr. Sqneers might have declaimed, or h&r stormy a discussion hta 
declamation might have led to, nobody knows. Being intercepted, at this point, 
by *he arrival of the coach and an attendant who was to bear him ^Company,' he 
perched his hat with great dignity on the top^of the handkerchief that. bound bis 
head; and, thrusting one hand in his pocket, and taking the attendant’s atm with 
the other, suffered himself to be led fortf. q 

" As I supposed, from his not sending! »thought Ralph. " This felibw, I plainljp 
see through all his tipsjefooling, has made up his mind to turn upon me. I am so . 
beset and hemmed in, that they are, not only struck with fear, but, like the beasts 
in fable, have their fling at me now, though time was, and no longer ago than 
yesterday, too, when they were all civility and compliance. But they shall not move 
me. I’ll not give way. I will not bifege one inch l ” 
lie went home, and Was glad to And hi# housekeeper complaining of illness that 
he might have an excuse for being alone and sending her away to where -she lived, 
which was hard by. Then, he sat down by the light of a single candle, and began 
to think, for the first time, on all that had taken place that day. 0 

lie had neither eaten nor drunk since ifist night, and, in addition to thefanxiety 
of mind he had undergone, had been travelling about, from pfoce ti place alm<%ft 
• incessantly, for many hours. He felt sick and exhausted, but could taste nothing 
save a glass of water, and continual to sit with his head upon his hand—not resting 
or thinking, but laboriously trying to do both, and feeling thet every sense but one 
of weariness and desolation was for the time benumbed. 

It was ncafly ten o’clock when he heard a knocking at the door, and still sat 
quiet as before, ns if he could not even bring his thoughts to bear upon that. It 
had been often repeated, and he h£J, several times, heard a voice outside, saying 
there was a light in the window (meaning, as he knew, his own candle), 0 before he 
could rouse himself and go downstairs. 

• 1 Mr. Nickleby, there is terrible news for you, and I am Sfenl to beg you will come 
with me directly,” said a voice he seemed to recognise. He held his hand above his 
eyes, and, looking out, saw Tim Linkinwater on the steps. 

* * Conic where ? ” demanded Ralph, 

"do our house—where you came this morning. I have a coach here." 

"Why should I go there?" |aid Ralph. 

"Don’t ask me why, but pray conie with me." 

, "Another edition of to-day T" returned Ralph, making «s though he would shut 
the door. c r n 

“po, no I" cried Tim, catching him by the arm and speaking most earnestly; 

" it is onfrthat you may lieaf something that has occurred—something very dreadful, 
Mr. Nickleby, which concerns^you nearly. Do you think I would tell you so, or 
come to you like this, if it were not the case ?" - 

Ralph looked at him iflore closely. Seeing tt that he was indeed greatly excited, 
he faltered, «md could not fell jvhat to say or think. * 

"fou had be^er hear this iftwthan at any other time," said Tim; "it may have 
"some influence with you. For Heaven'® sake, come I" 

Perhaps, at another time, Ralph’s obstinacy and dislike would have been proof 
against anj* appeal tfrora such a quarter, however emphatically urged; but now, 
after a moment's hesitation, he went into the hall for his hat, and, returningv got 
into the coach w^iout speaking a word. 

Tim weg remembered afterwards, and often said, that as Ralph Nickleby went 
into the house for this purpose, he saw him, by the light of the candle which he 
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had sat dovfn*upon a chaff reel and stagger like a drunken man. He well remem¬ 
bered. tod, that whence hod placed his foot upon the coach-steps, he tamed round 
and looked upon him with a face so ashy pale and so very wild and vacant thft it 
made him shudder, and for the moment almost afraid to follow. People were fond 
of saying that he had some dark presentiment upon him then, but his emotion 
might,^perhaps, with greater show of reasoif bo referred to what he had undergone 
Wkat day. * • 

* A profound silence was observed during the ride. ArrivdU at their place of desti¬ 
nation, Ralph followed his conductor into the house, and into a room where the 
two brothers were. He was so astounded, not to say awed by something cjf a 
mute compassion for himself which was visibly in their manner and in that of the 
old clerk, that he could scarcely speak. 

Having taken a seat, however, he ccAtrived to say, though in broken words: 
“ What~avhi»t have you to say t<*me—more than has been said already?" 

The room was old and large, very imperfectly lighted, and terminated in a bay 
window: about which, hung some heavy drapery. Casting his eyes in tins direction 
as he sf>oke, he thought he made out Ac dusky figure of a man. jio was don* 
flamed in this^mpr^sion by seeing that the object moved, as if uneasy under his 
scrutiny. 1 

" Who’s that yonder ?” he said. 

“One who has coifcreycd to us, within these two hours, the intelligence which 
caused our sending to you," replied brother Charles. “ Let him be, sir, let him bo 
for the present." * 

" More riddles! ” said Ralph, faintly. “ Well, sir ? " 

In turning his face towards the brothers bo was obliged to avert it from the 
window; Tiut, before either of them could speak, he hail looked round ngain. It 
was evident that he was rendered restless and uncomfortable by the presence of the 
unseen person, for he repeated this action several times, and at length, as if in a 
nervous sti^ which rendered him positively unable to turn away from the place, 
sat so as to have it opposite him, muttering as an excuse that he could not bear the 
light. • « 

'The brothers conferred apart for a short time, their manner showing that they 
were agitated. Ralph glanced at them twice or thrjpe, and ultimately said, with a 
great effort to recover his self-possession, “Now, what is this? If I am brought 
from home at this time of night, let it be for something. What have you got to teJl # 
me ?" After a short pause, he addet^ “ Is my niece dead ?" * * 

He had struck upon a key which rendered the task of commencement an ^psicr 
one. Brother Charles turned, and said that it was a £§a\h of which they jfad to tell 
him, but that his niece was well. ? ,* 

“YoU don't mean to tell me," said Ralph, as his eyes brightened, “that her 
brother's dead. No, that's too good. I'd not believe if, if you told me so. It 
would be too welcome news ft> be true." • * * ^ 

“Shame on you, you hardened and unnatural ftian," cried tjje other brother 
warmly; “prepare yourself for intelligence, which, if you have any human Reeling 
in your breast, will make even you shrink and tremble. What if Jrve tell you that a 
poor unfortunate bopy a child in everything but never having knownmne of those 
tendfer endearments, or one of those lightsome hours which make our childhood a 
time to be remembered like a happy dream through all our after life: a warm¬ 
hearted, harmless, affectionate creature, who never offended you or did you wrong, 
but on whom you have vented the malice and hatred you have conceived for your 
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nephew, and whom you have made an instrument for leaking your*hetd passions 

upon him: what if we tell you that, sinking under your persecution, sir, and the 
mifery and ill-usage of a life short in years'but long in suffering, this f>oor creature 
has gone to tell his sad tale where, for your pert in it, you must needs answer." 

" If you tell me," said Ralph ; •' if you tell me that he is dead, I forgive yon all 
else. If you tell me thatjhc is dead, I $m in your debt and bound to you for life. 

He is’! 1 see it in your faces. Who triumphs now? Is this your dr&dful news^? 
this your terrible intelligence? You see how it moves me. You did well to send. . 
I would have travelled a hundred miles arfoot, through mud, mire, and darkness, 
to bear this news, just at this time." 

Even then, moved as he was by this savage joy, Ralph could see in the faces of 
the two brothers, mingling with their look of disgust and horror, something of that 
indefinable compassion for himself which Ife had noticed before. 

"And he brought you the intelligence, did h*?” said Ralph, pointing with his ‘ 
finger towards the recess already mentioned; "and sat there, no doubt, to see me 
prostrated and overwhelmed by it 1 Ha, ha, 1)31 Rut 1 tell him that I'll be a^harp 
thorn in his $jdc for many a long day to edma; and I tell you two again that you 
don't know him yet; and that you'll rue the day you took # compassion on t!*i 
1 vagabond." 

" You take me for your nephew," said a hollow voice ; " it would be better for 
you and for me too, it l were he indeed." * • 

The figure that he had seen so dimly, rose, and ivuno slowly down. He started 
back, for he found that lie confronted—not Nicholas, as he had supposed, but 
Rrookcr. 

Ralph had no reason, that he knu-.v, to fear this man ; he had never feared him 
liefore ; but the pallor which had been observed in his face»when he issued forth 
that night, came upon him again* He was seen to tremble, and his voice changed 
as he said, keeping his eyes upon him : ® 

" What eftes this fellow here? Do you know he is a convict—a felon-^-a common 
thief?" 

'* Hear what he has tell vou -oh, Mr. Nickleby, hear what hf has to tell you, 
be he what he may 1" cried the brothers, with such emphatic earnestness, th<lt 
Ralph turned to them in wonc^r. They pointed to Brooker. Ralph again gazed 
at him ; as it scented, mechanically. 

# “That boy,” said the man, • that these gentlemen have been talking of-" 

“That boy," repeated Ralph, looking vncr^tly at him. 

"^Yhom I saw stretched dead and cold upon his bed, antk who is now in his 
grave ^ 

“ Who if jow in his grave,’^chocd Ralph, like one who talks in his sleep. 

The man raised his eyes, and clasped his hands solemnly together: * 

" —Was your only fen, so help me God ig heaven! ” 
liuthe midst of a dead sfloupe, Ralph sat down, pr&sing his two hands upon his 
temgies. Ho removed theni.fefter a mifiute, and never was there seen part of a 
hying man undtfigured by any wound, such a ghastly face as he then disclosed. 
Ho looked at Rrgpker, who was by this time standing gt a short distance fgptti hint} 
but did not*say onegyord, or make the slightest sound or ges^pes. 

“ Gentlemen," said the man, " I offor no excuses for my self. I am lOng«past 
that. If, in tdlijjg you how this happened, l tell you that l was harshly used and 
perhaps dpven out of my real nature, I do it only as a necessary part of my story, 
and, not to shield myself, 1 am a guilty man." 
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ppqJ* as if to reject, and iSoking away from Ralph ,’and addressing 
( to the brothers, proceeded in. a subdued and humble tone: 

(tong Uyoe wh 9 once had dealings with this man, gentlemen—that*! from 
f to five-and-twenty years ago—^here was one : a rough fox-hunting, hard- 
»g gentleman, who had run through his ownfortune, and wanted to squander 
[that of his sister; they were both oiphans, and she lived with him and 
jea his Isousa. 1 don‘t know whether it was, originally, to back his influence 
iry to over-persuade the young woman or not, but he.” pointing to Ralph, 
to go clown to the house in lLeicestershire pretty often, and stop there many 
i at a time. They had had a great many dealings together, and he may hays 
! on some of those, or to patch up his client's affairs, which were in a ruinous 
te—of course he went for profit. The gentlewoman was not n girl, but she was, 
itave heard say, handsome, and entitierUa a pretty large property. In course of 
le he mgrrjpd her. The same*love of gain which led him to contmct this 
riage, led to its being kept strictly private; for a clause in her father's will 
^declared that if she married without her brother’s consent, the properly, in which 
she hall •only some life interest while sHe remained single, should pass away 
altogether to another jiranch of the family. The brother would give no consent 
thaTthe sister didn't buy and pay for handsomely'; Mr. Nickleby would consent to 
no such sacrifice; and so they went on, kwping their marriage secret, and waiting 
for him to break his qpek or die of a fever. He did neither, and meanwhile the 
result of this private marriage was a son. The child was put out to nurse, a long 
way off; his mother never saw him but once or twice, and then by Mealtfi; and his 
father—so eagerly did lie thirst after the money which seemed to come almost 
within his grasp now, for his brother-in-law watvery ill, and breaking more and 
more every Olay —never qent near him, to avoid raising any suspicion. The brother 
lingered on ; Mr. Jfickleby’s wife constantly urged^nm to avow their marriage; he 
peremptorily refused, Sht remained alone in a dull country house ; seeing little or 
no company but riotous, drunken sportsmen. lie lived in Ixmdon, and clung to 
his business.* Angry quarrels and recriminations took place, and when they had 
been married nearly seven years, and were within a few week* of the time when the 
brother’s death would have adjusted all, she eloped with a younger man, and left 
him.” 

Here he paused, but Ralph did not stir, and th^ brothers signed to him to 
proceed. * 

"It was then that I became acquainted with these circumstances froifi his own 
lips. They were no secrets then ; for the brother and others knew them; but they 
were communicated to me—not on this account, hut Ifccause I was wanted He 
followed the fugitives—some said to make money of hig*wifc’$ shame, but.loelieve, 
to take tome violent revenge, for that was as much his character as the other— 
perhaps more. He didn’t find them, and site died not long atypr. I don’t know 
whether he began to think he nflght like the child, or whether lie wished to make 
sure that it should never fall Into its mother's hands; but before Jus went, rise 
entrusted me with the charge of bringing it home. And 1 did so.” 

He went on from this point iq a still more humble tone, and spoils in a very low 
voice; pointing to Ralph as he resumed. 0 • 

" He .had used me fliP-cmelly—I reminded him in what not long ago, when I 
met him in the street—and l hated him. I brought the child hotye to his own 
house and lodged him in (he front garret. Neglect had made him &ry sickly, and 
I was obliged to call in a doctor, who said be must be removed for change of air, or 
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he would die. I think thgt first put it in ray head. I •lid it then. • was gone 
six weeks, and when he* came back, I told him—with every circumstance well 
planned and proved-—nobody could have suspected me—tftit the ^iild was dead 
and buried. He might have been disappointed in some intention he had formed, 
or he might have had some natural affection, but he was grieved at that, and I was 
confirmed in my design of opening uj| the secret one day, and making ita means 
of getting money from him. I had t^ard, like most other men* of Torkshjjp J 
schools. I took the c|jld to one kept by a man named Squeers, and left it them 
I gave him the name of Smike. Year by year I paid twenty pounds a year for him' 
fgr six years; never breathing the secret all the time; for I had left his father’s 
service after more hard usage, and quarrelled with him again. 1 was sent away from 
this country. 1 have been away nluiy eight years. Directly I came home again 
I travelled down into Yorkshire, and slulking in the village of an evening time, 
made inquiries about the boys at the school, aqjjl found that this ong, ^hom I had ^ 
placed there, had run away with a young man bearing the name of his own father. 

1 sought his father out in London, and hinting at what I could tell him, tried for a 
little money to support life ; but he reprised me with threats. 1 then fou%d*out his 
clerk, and,Agoing on from little to little, and showing him thatethere were good , 
reasons for communicating with me, learnt what was going on ; and it was I who 
told him that the boy was no son of the man who claimed to be his father. All this 
time 1 had never seen the boy. At length I heard from t^is same source that he 
was very ill, and where he was. I travelled down there, that I might recall myself, 
if 'possible? to his recollection and confirm my story. I canie upon him unex¬ 
pectedly ; but before I could speak he knew me—he had good cause to remember 
me, poor lad I—and I would have sworn'to him if I had met him in the Indies. I 
knew the piteous face I had seen in tire little child. After # a few days’ indecision, I 
applied to the young gentleman in whose care he was, and \ found that he was 
dead. He knows how quickly ne recognised me again, bow often he had described 
me and n$ leaving him at the school, and how he told him of a garret he recollected, 
whicli is the one I have spoken of, and in his father's house to this^Bay. This is 
my story. I demand^o be brought face to face with the schoolmaster, qnd put to 
any possible proof of any part of it, and I will show that it’s tdb true, and that I 
have this guilt upon my soul." 

“ Unhappy man I ’’ said the brothers. " What reparation can you make for 
this?” • 

" None* gentlemen, none! I have none to make, and nothing to hope now. I 
am old in years, and older still in miser$ and care. This confession can bring 
nothing upon me but newmuffering and punishment; but I make it, and will abide 
by it \fhgtever comes. I tiave been made the instrument of workirtg out this 
dreadful retribution upon tlfe head of a man who, in the hot pursuit of his bad 
ends, has persecuted and hunted down his own child to death. It must descend 
upon me loo—I know iumust fall—my reparation acomcs too late; and, neither in 
u* world nor in the next, &nl have hope again 1 ” 

He had b&dly spoken, , when the lamp, which stood upon the table close to where 
Ralph was sejtted, and which was the only one iij the room, was thrown to the 
ground god leu^iem in darkness. There was some trifling confusion in obtaining 
another light; the interval was a mere nothing; but whence light appeared, Ralph 
Nickleby wasqjone. 

The good mothers and Tim Linkinwater occupied some time in discussing the 
probability of his return; and, >vhe» it became apparent that he would not come. 
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back, they hesitated whether or no to send after him. At length, remembering 
how strangely and silently he had sat in one immovable position during the inter¬ 
view, and thii^ung he%ight possibly be ill, they determined, although it was now 
very late, to send to his house on son>% pretence. Finding an excuse in the presence 
of Brooker, whom they knew not how to dispose of, without consulting his wishes, 
they colluded to act upon this resolution bfrore going to bed. 


CHAPTER LXl. • 

WlILiRElN NICHOLAS AND HIS SISTER FOR&IT THE GOOD OPINION OF ALL 
WORLDLY AND pfuDKNT PEOPLE. 

» • • • 

On the next morning after Brooker’s disclosure had been made, Nicholas returned 
home. The meeting between him and those whom he had left there, was not 
without strong emotion on both sides ; forfthey had been 1hformed by l^is letters of 
, what had occurred : agd, besides that his griefs were theirs, they mourned with him 
the death of one whose forlorn and helpless state had first established a claim upon 
their compassion, and whose truth of heart and grateful earnest nature had, every 
day, endeared him to tfiera more and more. 

" I am sure," said Mrs. Nickleby, wiping her eyes, and sobbing bitterly, " I have 
lost the best, the most zealous, and most attentive creature, that has ever been a 
companion to me in my life—putting you, my dear Nicholas, and Kate, and your 
poor papa, and that well-behaved nurse who ran tway with the linen and the twelve 
small forks,*out of the question of course. Of all the tractable, equal-tempered, 
attached, and faithfdl beings that ever lived, I believe he was the most so. To look 
round upon the garden ndkr, that he took so much pride in, or to go intc^his room 
and see it filled with so many of those little contrivances for our comfort that he 
was so fond « making, and made so well, and so little thought he would leave un¬ 
finished—-I can't bear it, I cannot really. Ah ! This is a gn»t trial to me, a great 
trial. It will be a comfort to you, my dear Nicholas, to the end of your life, to 
recollect how kind and good you always were to him—so it will be to me, to think 
what excellent terms we were always upon, and hov^ fond he always was of me, 
poor fellow! It was very natural you should have beert attached to him, my dear- 
very—and of course you were, and are v§Ty much cut up by thii. I aril sure it’s 
only necessary to lot^k at you and see how changed you are, to see tliat; b*it 
nobody knows what my feelings are—nobody can—it's qflite impossible 1" 4 
While Mrs. Nickleby, with the utmost sincerity, g^jjfe vent to her sorrows sifter 
her own peculiar fashion of considering herself foremost, she was not the onty one 
who indulged such feelings. Kate, filthough well accust&nesj to forget herself 
when others were to be considered, could not repress her grief; Madeline was 
scarcely less moved than she; and poor, hearty, hones) little Miss LiLCreevy, who 
Ijad come upon one of her visits while Nicholas was away, and had done notbjpg, 
since the sad news arrived, but console and cheer them all, no soajer beheld him 
coming in at*the door, than she sat herself down upon the stairs, and bursting into 
a flood of tears, refused for a long time to be comforted. 

“ it hurts me so," cried the poor body, “ to see him come back JJone. I can't 
help thinking what he must have suffered himself. 1 wouldn’t minci so muyh, if he 
gave way a little more; but he bears it so tqpsfuHy." 
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"Why, so I should," said Nicholas, "should T not* ’ • 

"Yes, yes," replied the little woman, "and bless you fo^a good creature! but 
tlfls does seem at first to a simple soul like me—I know it's wrong to*say so, and I 
shall be sorry for it presently—this does see* such a poor reward for all you have 
done." 

"Nay,” said Nicholas gently, "4hat better reward could I have, <|fr an the^ 
knowledge that his last days were peacetel and happy, and the rcollection thaftriE 
was his constant comflftnion, and was not prevented, as I might have been by a 
bundled circumstances, from being beside him?" 

•'' To be sure," sobbed Miss Creevy ; "it's very true, and I’m an ungrateful, 
impious, wicked little fool, I know.’^ 

With that, the good soul fell to crying afresh, and, endeavouring to recover 
herself, tried to laugh. The laugh and tne cry meeting each other thus abruptly, 
had a struggle for the mastery ; the result was, Unit it was a drawn battle, and Miss ' 
La Creevy went into hysterics. 

Waiting until they wc^ all tolerably c^uiet and composed again, Nichol^, who 
stood in need of some rest after his long journey, retired to his own r8om, and 
throwing himself, dressed as he was, upon the bed, foil into » sound sleep. When 
he awoke, he found Kate sitting by his bedside, who, seeing that he had opened his 
eyes, stooped down to kiss him. 

" I came to tell you how glad I am to see you homo agaift" 

"But I •an’t tell you how glad I am to see you, Kate." 

“ We have been wearying so, for your return," said Kate, "mamma and I, and— 
and Madeline.” 

"You said in your last letter that she was quite well,” said Niclmlas, rather 
hastily, and colouring as he spoke. "Has nothing been %aid # since I have been 
away, about any future arrangdhients that the brothers have in contemplation for 
her?” • 

"Oh, not a word,” replied Kate, "I can’t think of parting frong her without 
sorrow; and surely, Nicholas, you don’t wish it! ’* 

Nicholas coloured dfain, and, sitting down beside his sister on»a little Couch near 
the window, said: 

" No, Kate, no, I do not* I might strive to disguise my real feelings from any- 
l>ody but you: but I will tcl^you that—briefly and plainly, Kate—that I love her.” 

Kate’s §ycs brightened, and she was going to make some reply, when Nicholas 
laid his hand upon her arm, and went on:* 

•" Nobody must know*thjs but you. She, last of all." • 

" Dear Nicholas 1" • 

“ I*ast $f all—never, though never is a long clay. Sometimes, I try to think that 
the time may come wl^n I may honestly tell her this; but it is so far ofP, in such 
distant perspective, so nj^ny years must elapse before it comes, and when it does 
co\;e (if £rer), I shall be sd^tnlike what I am now, and shall have so outlived my 
days of youtlPand romance—though not, I am sure, of love for her-~*that even I fed 
how visionary all such hopes must be, and try to crush them rudely, myself, and 
have the^pain c^er, rather than suffer time to witherMieni, and keep the disappoint-* 
ment in store, fto, Kate I Since I have been absent, & have had, in that poor 
fellow who is gone, perpetually before my eyes, another instance of the munificent 
liberality of those noble brothers. As far as in me lies, t will deserve it, and if I 
have wsftered in my bounden duty to them before, I am now 4?ienpinod to die* 
char ge it rigidly, and to put further delays and temptations beyond my teach.* , 
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"Before you say another word, dear Nicholas,' 1 said Kate, turning pale, "you 
must hear what 1 havg to tell you. 1 came on purpose, but 1 had not the courage. 
What you say*now, gives me new heart." She faltered, and burst into tears. * 

There was that, in her manner, whfch prepared Nicholas for what was coming* 
Kate tried to speak, but her tears prevented her. 

“ Co»e, you foolish girl,” said Nicholas# "why, Kate, Kate, lie a wdmani I 

Ink I know\hat you would tell me. I*concerns Mr. Frank, does it not ? " 

* Kate sunk her head upon his shoulder, and sobbed out '^Ves." 

"And he has offered you his hand, perhaps, since I have been away/' said 
Nicholas; " is that it ? Yes. Well, well; it's not so difficult, you see, to tell Ae, 
after all. He offered you his hand ? " 

“ Which I refused,” said Kate. 

" Yes ; and why ? " 

"I told *hi&," she said, in a troubling voice, "all that I have since found you 
told mamma; and while I could not conceal from him, and cannot from you that— 
that it*vjxs a pang and a great trial, 1 did^o, firmly, and begged hint not to see me 
any more.” 

•That's my awn Ufcivc Kate 1" said Nicholas, pressing her to his breast. " I 
knew you would.” 

" He tried to alter iny resolutionsaid Kate, "and declared that, be my decision 
what it might, he woufSl not only inform his uncles of the step he had taken, but 
would communicate it to you also, directly you returned. I am afraid,’* she added, 
her momentary composure forsaking her, " I am afraid I may not have said, strongly 
enough, how deeply I felt such disinterested lo^, and how earnestly I prayed for 
his future happiness. If you do talk together, I should—I should like him to know 
that." # f ' 

"And did you suppos^, Kate, when you had made this sacrifice to what you 
knew was right and honourable, that I should shrink from mine ?" sniff Nicholas, 
tenderly. • 

" Oh no 1 not if your position had been the same, but— 

“ But it is the sftme," inteirupted Nicholas; " Madeline is not the near relation 
of our benefactors, but she is closely bound to them by ties as dear; and l was first 
entrusted with her history, specially because they reposed unbounded confidence in 
me, and believed that I was as true as steel. How b§s,e would it be of me to take 
advantage of the circumstances which placed her here, or of thc*>light service I was 
happily able to render her, and to seeff to engage her affections ^hen the result 
must be, if I succeeded, that the brothers would be disappointed in their # darling 
wish of establishing her as their own child, and that fr must seem to hop# to build 
my fortunes on their compassion for the young crcatufe whom I had so meanly and 
unworthily entrapped: turning her very gratitude and wargith of heart to my own 
purpose and account, and tracing ii#her misfortunes! «I, tod, whose duty, and 
pride, and pleasure, Kate, it is, to have other clainn^bpon me which 1 will i£gcr 
forget: and who have the means of a comfortable and happy life alrAdy, and have 
<io right to look beyond it I I have determined to remove this weight from my mind. 
I doubt wHbther I have not 3onc wrong, even-now; and to-<fey*I wil^ without 
reserve j>t equivocation,•disclose my real reasons to Mr. Cheeryble, and implore 
him to take immediate measures for removing this young lady to theashelter of some 
other roof." 

• •* To-day? so very soon 1 ’’ 

“ I have thought of this, for weeks, and why should I postpone it ? If the saape 

2 It 2 
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through which I have just passed* has taught me to redtct, and has hwakened me 
to a more anxious and careful sense of duty, why should I wa^ until the impression 
ha?cooled ? You would not dissuade me, Kate; now would you ? ’* 

“ You may grow rich, you know," said Kale. 

" I may grow rich 1" repeated Nicholas, with a mournful smile, " ay, and I may 
grow old I But rich or poor, or old o£ young, we shall ever be the same^o each 
other, and in that our comfort lies. What if we have but one home ?• It can 
be a solitary one to yo And me. What if we were to remain so true to these first. 
impressions as to form no others? It is but one more link to the strong chain that 
biAds us together. It seems bu^yesterday that we were playfellows, Kate, and it 
will seem but to-morrow when we arg staid old people, looking back to these cares 
as we look back, now, to those of our childish days: and recollecting with a melan¬ 
choly pleasure that the time was, when tney could move us. Perhaps then, when 
we are quaint old folks and talk of the times vfben our step was lighter and our 
hair not gray, wc may be even thankful for the trials that so endeared us to each 
other, and turned our lives into that current, down which we shall have glgled so 
peacefully and calmly. And having caufht some inkling of our story, tfie young 
people about us—as young as you and I are now, Kate-*may*come to usjfor 
sympathy, and pour distresses which hope and inexperience could scarcely feel 
enough for, into the compassionate cars of the old bachelor brother and his maiden 
sister." 

Kate smiled through her tears, as Nicholas drew this picture; but they were not 
tears of sorrow, although they continued to fall when he had ceased to speak, 

"Am I not right, Kate?” he said, after a short silence. 

"Quite, quite, dear brother; ana I cannot tell you how happy I am.jthat I have 
acted as you would have had me.” 9 

‘' You don’t regret ? " 

" N—n-*no,” said Kate, timidly, tracing some patternupon the ground with her 
little foot. " I don't regret having done what was honourable and rigfct, of course; 
but I do regret that this should have ever happened—at least sometimes I regret it, 
and sometimes I—I dffa't know what I say; I am but a weak giri, Nicholas, and it 
has agitated me very much.” 

It is no vaunt to affirm that if Nicholas had had ten thousand pounds at the 
minute, he would, in his gengrous affection for the owner of the blushing cheek and 
downcast qye, hav% bestowed its utmost farthing, in perfect forgetfulness of himself, 
to secure her happiness. But all he coul<* do was to comfort and console her by 
kifid words; and words they were of such love and kindness, and cheerful encourage¬ 
ment, that poor Kate threw Ji’er arms about his neck and declared she would weep 
no more. * • 

"What man," thought Nicholas proudly, while on his way soon afterwards to 
the brothers* house; " woyld not be sufficiently rewarded for any sacrifice of fortune 
by ^he possession of such a ^eart as Kate's, which, but that hearts weigh light, and 
gold and silvdt heavy, is beyond all praise! Frank has money and wants no more. 
Whore would it buy him such a treasure as Kate? And yet, in unequal marriages^ 
the rich party always supposed to make a great^acrifice, and the other to get a 
good bargain I fixt I am thinking like a lover( or like aqpass: which I suppose is 
pretty nearly $e same." * 

Checking tHbughts so little adapted to the business on which he was bound, by 
such self-reproofs as this and many others no less sturdy, he proceeded on his way, 
9^ presented himself before Tim Linkinwater. 
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*' Ah! Mf. *Nickleby!" cried Tim. *' God bless you I how d'ye do ? Well ? Say 
you're quite well anefcnever better—do now." 

"Quite," slid Nicholas, shaking him by both hands. 

" Ah!" said Tim, “ you look tire<f though, now I come to look at you. Hark 1 
there he is; d'ye hear him? That was Dick, the blackbird. He hasn't been him¬ 
self, sidle y^ji've been gone. He'd never%et on without you, now; he takes as 
feChuoally to you as he does to me." 

" Dick is a far less sagacious fellow than I supposed him, if he thinks I am half 
so well worthy of his notice as you," replied Nicholas. 

" Why, I'll tell you what, sir," said Tim, standing in his favourite attitude cfnd 
pointing to the cage with the feather of his*>en, "it's a very extraordinary thing 
about that bird, that the only people Jie ever takes the smallest notice of, are 
Mr. Charles, Mr. Ned, and you, and me." 

Here Tim stopped and glanced Anxiously at Nicholas; then unexpectedly catch¬ 
ing his eye repeated, “And you and me, sir, and you and ine." And then he 
glancqd s at Nicholas again, and, squee^ng his hand, said, "I am a bad one at 
putting off any^iing I am interested in. I didn't mean to ask you, t>ut I should 
lilff to hear a few particulars about that poor boy. Did he mention Chceryble • 
Brothers at all?" 

" Yes," said Nicholas, "many and many a time." 

“That was right of him," returned Tim, wiping his eyes; "that was very right 
of him." 

“And he mentioned your name a score of times," said Nicholas, "and often 
bade me carry back his love to Mr. Linkinwatei^" 

"No, nQ, did he though?" rejoined Tim, sobbing outright. "Poor fellow, I 
wish we could have^haS" him buried in town. There isn't such a burying-ground in 
all London, as that little one on the other side of* the square—there are counting- 
houses all round it, and if you go in there on a fine day, you can sec th£ hooks and 
safes through the open windows. And he sent his love to me, did he ? I didn't 
expect he would have thought of me. Poor fellow, poor fellow 1 His love too 1" 

Tim was so completely overcome by this little mark of recollection, that he was 
quite unequal to any more conversation at the moment. Nicholas therefore slipped 
quietly out, and went to brother Charles’s room. • 

If he had previously sustained his firmness and fortitude, it had been by an effort 
which had cost him no little pain; but the warm welcome, thediearty scanner, the 
homely unaffected commiseration, of tflb good old man, went to his heart, and,no 
inward struggle could prevent his showing it. 

"Come, come, my dear sir," said the benevolent merchant; "we njilSt not be 
cast down; no, no. We must learn to bear misforftme, and we must remember 
that there are many sources of consolation even in death. $very day that this poor 
lad had lived, he must have b#en lesfS and less qualified for the worlc^ and more 
and more unhappy in his own deficiencies. It is bet^lr as it is, my dear sir. #jps, 
yes, yes, it's better as it is." * 

• " I have thought of all that rf sir," replied Nicholas, clearing his Jfiroat. “ I feel 
it, I assure you," 

“ Ye^ that’s well," replied Mr. Cheeryble, who, in the midst of all his comforting, 
was quite as much taken aback as honest old Tim; " that’s well^ Where is my 
brother Ned ? Tim Linkinwater, sir, where is my brother Ned ? " * 

"Gone out with Mr. Trimmers, about getting that unfortunate man into the 
hospital, and sending a nurse to his children," said Tim. 
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" My brother Ned is a fine fellow—a great fellow l" exclaimed brothel Charles as 
he 4>ut the door and returned to Nicholas. " He will be overjoyed to see you, my 
dear sir. We have been speaking of you every day." ** 

"To tell you the truth, sir, I am glad to find you alone," said Nicholas, with 
some natural hesitation; "for I am anxious to say something to you, Can you 

spare me a very few minutes ?" * “ _ 

"Surely, surely," retired brother Charfes, looking at him with an anxious 
tenance. "Set'y on, my dear sir, say on.” 

"I scarcely know how, or where, to begin," said Nicholas. " If ever one mortal 
haa reason to be penetrated with teve and reverence for another: with such attach¬ 
ment as would make the hardest serttee in his behalf a pleasure and delight: with 
such grateful recollections as must rouse tfc utmost zeal and fidelity of his nature: 
those are the feelings which I should entertain for you, and do, from my heart and 
soul, believe me!" * * * 

“ I do believe you," replied the old gentleman, " and I am happy in the belief/1 
have never doubted it; I never shall. I agn sure I never shall." 

"Your tefflng me that, so kindly," said Nicholas, "emboldens gie to proceed. 

• When you first took me into your confidence, and despatched fnc on those missiflhs 
to Miss Tlray, I should have told you that I had seen her, long before; that her 
beauty had m ule an impression upon me which 1 could not efface ; and that I had 
fruitlessly endeavoured to trace licr, and become acquainted with her history. I 
did not tell ^ou so, because I vainly thought I could conquer my weaker feelings, 
and render every consideration subservient to my duty to you.” 

"Mr. Nickleby,” said brother (iliarlcs, "you did not violate the confidence I 
placed in you, or take an unworthy advantage of it. I am sjive you did •ot.” 

" l did not,” said Nicholas firstly. "Although I found that the necessity for self- 
command ^nd restraint became every day more imperious*and the difficulty greater, 

I never, for one instant, spoke or looked but as 1 would have done had you been 
by. I never, for one moment, deserted my trust, nor have I to this inftant. But I 
find that constant assotiation and companionship with this sweet girl is fatal to niy 
peace of mind, and may prove destructive to the resolutions I made in the begin¬ 
ning and up to this time have faithfully kept. In short, sir, I cannot trust myself, 
and I implore and beseech ycfii to remove this young lady from under the charge of 
. my mother and sister without delay. I know that to anyone but myself—to you, 
who consider the ifti measurable distance between me and this young lady, who is 
noftv your ward and the object of your peculiar care—my loving her, even in thought, 
must appear the height of*ra*hness and presumption. 1 know it is so. But who 
can sec nor as I have seen-^who can know what her life has been—and not love 
her? I have no excuse but that; and as I cannot fly from this temptation, and 
cannot repress thisj>a$J5on, with its object constantly before me, what pap. I do but 
praw and lieseech you to fenjove it, and to leave nufto forget her! ” 

**Mr. Nicl^by," said thenold man, after a short silence, "you can do no more. 

I was wrong to expose a young man like you to this trial. I might have fore¬ 
seen what wqpld happen. Thank you, sir, thftnk you. Madeline shall 
removed*' % • 

" If you would grant me one favour, dear sir, and s&fter her to remember me 

with esteem, *4 never revealing to het this confession-" 

"I w^ll take care," said Mr. Cheeryble. “And now, is this all you have to 
tell me ? " 

^No 1” relumed Nicholas, meeting his eye, "it is hot ," 1 
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*'I know.tke rest,’’ sai* Mr. Cheer^ble, apparently very much relieved by this 
prompt reply, " When did it come to your knowledge ? *’ 

“ When I jeachetfliome this morning.” m 

u You felt it your duty immediately to come to me, and tell me what your sister 
no doubt acquainted you with?" 

" I did,” said Nicholas, "though I could have wished to have spoken to 
^^r. Frank first." * 

" rrank was with me last night," replied the old gentlqpmn. "You have done 
well, Mr. Nickleby—very well, sir—and I thank you again.'* 

Upon this head, Nicholas requested permission to add a few words. He ventured 
to hope that nothing he had said, would lead*to the estrangement of Kate *and 
Madeline, who had formed an attachment foi*each other, any interruption of which 
would, he knew, be attended with greawpain to them, and, most of all, with remorse 
and pain to him, as its unhappy guise. When these things were all forgotten, he 
hoped that Frank and he might still be warm friends, and that no word or thought 
of his humble home, or of her who was well contented to remain there and share 
his <ftitet fortunes, would e,ver again ^disturb the harmony between them. He 
r^gounted, as hearly # as he could, what had passed between himself Aid Kate that 
morning: speaking of her with such warmth of pride and affection, and dwelling* 
so cheerfully upon the confidence they had, of overcoming any selfish regrets and 
living contented anct happy in each other's love, that few could have heard him 
unmoved. More moved himself than he had been yet, he expressed in a few hurried 
words—as expressive, perhaps, as the most eloquent phrases—his devotion to the 
brothers, and his hope that lie might live and die in their service. 

To all this, brother Charles listened in profound silence, and with his chair so 
turned frRm Nicholasdhat his face could not be seen. lie had not spoken either, 
in his accustomed manner, but with a certain ^tiffness and embarrassment very 
foreign to it. Nicholaf feared he had offended him, He said, “No—no —110 had 
done quitejight," but that was all. 

“ Frank is a heedless, foolish fellow," he said, after Nicholas had paused for some 
time; "a very Jheedlcss, foolish fellow. I will take car%that this is brought to a 
close without delay. Let us say no more upon the subject; it's a very painful one 
to me. Come to me in half an hour, I have strange things to tell you, my dear sir, 
and your uncle has appointed this afternoon for yeifr wailing upon him with me." 
“Waiting upon him 1 Willi you, sir i" cried Nitholas. 

" Ay, with me," replied the old gentleman. " Return to nft in halFan hour, and 
I'll tell you more.", , 

Nicholas waited upon him at the time mention*!, ^and then learnt all that had 
taken place on the previous day, and all tffat was k^own of the appoiatment Ralph 
had made with the brothers, which was for that night, and for the better under¬ 
standing of which it will be requisit^fo return and follow his qwn footsteps from the 
hoqse of the twin brothers. •Therefore, wc leave Njphblas somewhat»reassured by 
the restored kindness of their manner towards hifo, and yet sei^ible thatAt was 
different from what it had been (though he scarcely knew in what respect): full of 
uneasiness, uncertainty, anckdisquiet. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

■v 

RALPH MAKES ONE LAST APPOINTMENT—AND KEEPS IT. 

f 

Creeping front the house, and slinking qff like a thief ; groping wiA his 1 
when first he got into thttstreet as if he were a blind man; and looking often over . 
his shoulder while he hurried away, as though he were followed in imagination or 
realty by some one anxious to question or detain him ; Ralph Niekleby left the City 
behind him, and took the road to lfls own home. 

The night was dark, and a cold winfi blew, driving the clouds, furiously and fast, 
before it. There was one black, gloomy%tass that seemed to follow him: not 
hurrying in the wild chase with the others, hut linapring sullenly behind* and gliding 
darkly and stealthily on. I-Ie often looked back at this, and more than once, 
stopped to let it pass over; but, somehow, when he went forward again it was still 
behind him, timing mournfully and slowly*up, like a shadowy funeral train* 

He had to pass a poor, mean burial-ground—a dismal plage, rafted a few fvt 
*above the level of the street, and parted from it by a low parapet-wall and an iron 
railing : a rank, unwholesome, rotten spot, where the very grass and weeds seemed, 
in their frowsy growth, to tell that they had sprung from paupers’ bodies, and had 
struck their roots in the graves of men, sodden, while alive, in steaming courts and 
drunken hungry dens. And here, in truth, they lay, parted from the living by a 
little earth and a board or two—lay thick and close—corrupting in body as they had 
in mind—a dense and squalid crowd? Here they lay, cheek by jowl with life: no 
deeper down than the feet of the throng that passed there, .every day, ^md piled 
high as their throats. Here they lay, a grisly family, all these dear departed 
brothers and^isters of the ruddy clergyman who did his taic so speedily when they 
were hidden in the ground! # 

As he passed here, Ralph called to mind that he had been one of a jury, long 
before, on the body of a •nan who had cut his throat; and that h£ was buried in 
this place. He could not tell how he came to recollect it now, when he had so often 
pissed and never thought abouj him, or how it was that he felt an interest in the 
circumstance ; but he did both ; and stopping, and clasping the iron railings with 
• his hands, looked eagerly in, wandering which might be his grave. 

While he fois thus engaged, there came towards him, with noise of shouts and 
singing, some fellows full of drink, followed by others, who were remonstrating with 
them and j^rging them to go ^loflie in quiet. They were in high good-humour: and 
one of them, a little weazen 6 hump-backed man, began to dance. He was a 
grotesque, fantastic figure, and the few bystanders laughed. Ralph himsdf was 
moved to mirth, and ecRoed the laugh of oqp who stood near and who looked 
round to his face. WhenMhpy had pissed on, ancf he was left alone again, he 
resumed his spallation with aCnew kind of interest; for he recollected that the last 
person who had seen the suicide alive, had left him very merry, and remembered 
how strange he syid the other jurors had thought that,«at the time. ‘ « 

He could not fix vpon the spot among such a heap of graygs, but he conjured up 
a strong and vivid idea of the man himself, and how he looked, and what hlft led 
him to do it: atf^of which he recalled with ease. By dint of dwelling upon this 
theme, he parried the impression with him when he went away: as he remembered, 
when a child, to have had frequently before him the figure of some goblin he had 
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once seen qjhalked upon £j>door. But Is he drew nearer and nearer home he forgot 
it again, and began to think how very dull and solitary the house would lie inside. 

This feeling became so strong at last, that when he reached his own dooj, he 
could hardly make up his mind to tyrn the key and op^fi it. When he had done 
that, and gone into the passage, he felt as though to shut it again would be to shut 
out t^ world. But he let it go, and it closed with a loud noise. There was no 
light. Ho* very dreary, cold, and still it^vas I 

Silvering .from head to foot he made his way upstair^ into the room where he 
had been last disturbed. He had made a kind of compact with himself that he 
would not think of what had happened until lie got home. He was at home now, 
and suffered himself to consider it. * * 

His own child—his own child 1 He never doubted the tale ; he felt it was true ; 
knew it as well now as if he had been jrivy to it all along. His own child 1 And 
dead too* dying beside Nicholi^—loving him, and looking upon him as something 
like an angel I that was the worst. 

They had all turned from him and deserted him in his very first need. Even 
mon?y*could not buy them now ; everything must come out, and everybody must 
kyow all. Hfire was the young lord dead, his companion abroad aid beyond his 
reach, ten thousand pounds gone at one blow, his plot with Gride overset at thcP 
very moment of triumph, his after-schemes discovered, himself in danger, the object 
of persecution and Nicholas’s love, his own wretched boy; everything crumbled 
and fallen upon him, and he beaten down beneath the ruins and grovelling in the 
dust. 

If he had known his child to be alive ; if no deceit had ever been practised, and 
he had grown up beneath his eye; he might have been a careless, indifferent, 
rough, h&rsh father—Jike enough—he felt that; but the thought would come that 
he might have beln otherwise, and that his son flight have been a comfort to him, 
and they two happy together. He began to think now that his supposed death and 
his wife’s flight had had some share in making him the morose, hard man he was. 
He seemedto remember a time when he was not quite so rough and obdurate ; and 
almost thought Jhat he had first hated Nicholas because lie was young and gallant, 
and perhaps like the stripling who had brought dishonour and loss of fortune on his 
head. 

But one tender thought, or one of natural regret,'’in his whirlwind of passion and 
remorse, was as a drop of calm water in a stormy tnaddened sea. His hatred of. 
Nicholas had been fed upon his owrylefeat, nourished on hi! mtcrfeftmce with his 
schemes, fattened ypon his old defiance and success. There were reasons for jjs in¬ 
crease ; it had grown and strengthened gradually. hJovPit’had attained a height which 
was sheer wild htnacy. That his, of all others, shoulft have been the hvfts to rescue 
his miserable child; that he should have been his protector and faithful friend ; 
that he should have shown him tha^ love and tenderness,•whiyh, from the wretched 
moment of his birth he had liever known; that he ijjioBld have taught him to hate 
his own parent and execrate his very name; that Y* should now know and Ji£l all 
this, and triumph in the recollection, was gall and madness to the usurer's heart. 
The dea^ boy's love for Nicholas, and the attachment of Nicolas to him, was 
insupportable agony^ The picture of his death-bed, with Nicholas At his side, 
tendihg and supporting him, and he breathing out his thanks and expiring in his 
arms, when he would have had them mortal enemies and hatin£,each other to the 
last, drove him frantic. He gnashed his teeth and smote the air, |nd looking 
wildly round, with eyes which gleamed through the darkness, cried aloud : 
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"lam trampled down and ruined. The wrAch told me t#ie. The nigh? has come. 
Is there no way to rob them of further triumph, and spurn their mercy and com- 
passjpn ? Is there no devij, to help me ?" • , 

Swiftly there glided agdSfa into his brain the figure he had raised that night. It 
seemed to lie before hinv The head was covered now. So it was when he first 
saw it. The rigid, upturned, marble feet too, he remembered well. Tjjcn came 
before him the pale and trembling relatives who had told'their talft upon the 
inquest—the shrieks‘of ^>men—the silent*dread of men—the con$tqraationi4Hia 
disquiet—the victory achieved by that heap of clay, which', with one motion of its 

hand, had let out the life and made this stir among them- 

II? spoke no more; but, after afiause, softly groped his way out of the room, 
and up the eohoing stairs—up to the Ifcp—to the front garret—where he closed the 
door behind him, and remained. • 

It was a mere lumber-room now, but it yet contained an old dismantled bedstead; 
the one on which his son had slept; for no other had ever been there. He avoided 
it hastily, and sat down as far from it as he could. 

The weakened glare of the lights in the sigeet below, shining through the \wifdow 
which had no ftind or curtain to intercept it, was enough to show the character of the 
• 00 m, though not sufficient fully to reveal the various articles ortumber, old corded 
trunks and broken furniture, which were scattered about. It had a shelving roof ; 
high in one part, and at another descending almost to the flqpr. It was towards 
the highest part that Ralph directed his eyes ; and upon it he kept them fixed 
steadily for sdfne minutes, when he rose, and dragging thither an old chest upon 
which he had been seated, mounted on it, and felt along the wall above his head 
with both hands. At length they to^hed a large iron hook, firmly driven into one 
of the beams. # • 

At that moment he was interruptd by a loud knocking at the dtor below, After 
a little hesitation he opened the window, and demanded whft it was. 

“ I want tJft. Nickleby,” replied a voice. 

" What with him ? ” * 

" That's not Mr. Nickjpby's voice, surely?” was the rejoinder. 

It was not like it; but it was Ralph who spoke, and so he said. 

The voice made answer that the twin brothers wished to know whether the man 
whom he had seen that night ifas to be detained ; and that, although it was now 
midnight, they had sent, in the* anxiety to do right. 

" Yes,".cried RalpH, “ detain him till to-morrow; then let them bring him here 
—hiiy and my nephew—and come themselves, and be sure tha^I will be ready to 
receive them." * • 9 

“ At whaffcour? " asked the Voice. « 

"At any hour," replied Ralpfl fiercely. "In the afternoon, tell them. At any 
hour—at any minute—all (rimes will be alike to me." 

He listened to the man’s* retreating footsteps until* the sound had passed, and 
then, gazing up into the sky, «iw, or thought he saw, the same black cloud that 
had seemed to ftllow him home, and which now appeared to hover directly above 
the house. ^ * • ' 

" I knowats mean^jg now," he muttered, "and the restless nights, the dreasnsj 
and why I have quailed of late—all pointed to this. Oh! ff men by selling«their 
own souls could tflie rampant for a term, for how short a term would I barter mine 
tonight 1”^ * 

The sound of a deep bell came along the wind. One. 
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' *' Lie on.1 4 ’ cried the ttsurer, "witltyour iron tongue! Ring merrily for births 

that make expectants writhe, and marriages that are made in hell, and toll ruefully 
for the deatbwhose^ftocs are worn already ! Call men to prayers who are godly 
because not found out, and ring chigies for the coming i#of evefy year that brings 
this cursed world nearer to its end. No bell or boof»lor me 1 Throw me on a 
' dunglgl], end let me rot there, to infect the air ! " 

a %ild look around, in which fitnzy, hatred, and despair were horribly 
mingled, he shook his clenched hand at the sky above which was still dark 
and threatening, and dosed the window. 

The rain and hail pattered against the glass ; the chimneys quaked and rocked; 
the crazy casement rattled with the wind, as though an impatient hand insidc%ere 
striving to burst it open. But no hand was (here, and it opened no more. 


" Hotf's tfiis ?" cried one. ‘^The gentlemen say they can’t make anybody hear, 
and have been trying these two hours ? " 

“£nd yet he came home last night,” said another; "for he spoke to somebody 
out oAhat window upstairs." • 

•They wore a little knot of men, and, the window being mentioned, Went out in 
the road to look up at it. This occasioned their observing that the house was still 
close Shut, as the housekeeper had said she had left it on the previous night, and 
led to a great manySeuggestions : which terminated in two or three of the boldest 
getting round to the back anil so entering by a window, while the others remained 
outside in impatient expectation. 

They looked into all the rooms below: opening the shutters as incy went, to 
admit tjje fading light: and still finding nobody, and everything quiet and in its 
place, doubted yheiher they should go farther. One man, however, remarking 
that they had not yet been into the garret, and that it was there he had been last 
seen, they agreed to leftk there too, and went up softly; for the mystery and silence 
made the#i timid. 

After they had stood for an instant on the landing, eyeing each other, he who 
had proposed their carrying the search so far turned tli* handle of the door, and, 
pushing it open, looked through the chink, and fell back directly. 

•• It's very odd,” he whispered, " he’s hiding behind the door. Look 1" 

They pressed forward to see; but one among ^Ihern, thrusting the others aside 
with a loud exclamation, drew a clasp-knife from <iis pocket, and dashing into the 
room cut down the body. • 

He had torn awope from one of the old trunks, and hung himself on jyi iron 
hook immediately below the trap-door in the c#ii%-in the very place to which 
the eyes of his son, a lonely, desolate little creatu^, had so often Uptu directed in 
childish terror, fourteen years before. 


CHAPTER LXUI. 

• * 

thj Mothers ci®ervblb make various declarators for*themselves 

AND OTHERS. TIM LINKINWATER MAKES A DECLARATION FOR HIMSELF. 

Some weeks had passed, and the first shock of these events ha<f subsided. Madeline 
had been removed; Frank had been absent; and Nicholas and Kate^ud begun to 
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try in good earnest to stifle their own regrets, and to li# for each Other and fot 
their mother—who, poor lady, could in no wise be reconciled to this dull and altered 
stat^ of affairs—when there came one evening, pet favour of Mr. Linkinwater, an 
invitation from the brothers to dinner on the # next day but one: comprehending, 
not only Mrs. Nickleby, Kate, and Nicholas, but little Miss La Creevy, who was 
most particularly mentioned. * w 

“ Now, my dears,” said Mrs. Nickleby,*w^ien they had rendered becoming 
to the bidding, and Tim ]^d taken his departure, "what does this mean?” 

"What doj you mean, mother?" asked Nicholas, smiling. ' 

"I say, my dear,” rejoined that'lady, with a face of unfathomable mystery, 
*• wlfiit does this invitation to dinned mean—what is its intention and object ?” 

" I conclude it means, that on such B day we are to eat and drink in their house, 
and that its intent and object is to confer pl«isure upon us,” Said Nicholas. 

"And that’s all you conclude it is, my dear?” • • 

“ I have not yet arrived at anything deeper, mother.” 

“Then I’ll just tell you one thing,” saiil Mrs. Nickleby, “you’ll find yourself a 
little surprised; that’s all. You may depend upon it that this means sonfeming 
besides dinner?’ 

e "Tea and supper, perhaps,” suggested Nicholas. 

“ I wouldn’t be absurd, my dear, if I were you,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, in a lofty 
manner, "because it’s not by any means becoming, and doesn't suit you at all. 
What I mean to say is, that the Mr. Chceryblcs don’t ask us to dinner with all this 
ceremony for flothing. Never mind ; wait and see. You won’t believe anything I 
say, of course. It's much better to wait; a great deal better; it's satisfactory to 
all parties, and there can be no disputing. All I.say is, remember what I say now. 
and when I say I said so, don’t say I didn't.” * 

With this stipulation, Mrs. Nickleby, who was troubled nigh? and day with a 
vision of a hot messenger tearing up to the door to announce that Nicholas had 
been taken intlB partnership, quitted that branch of the subject, and ente^d upon a 
new one. ' 

."It’s a very extraordinary thing,” she said, “a most extraordinary thing, that 
they should have invited Miss La Creevy. It quite astonishes me. Upon my word 
it does. Of course it's very pleasant that she should be invited, very pleasant, and 
I have no doubt that she'll convict herself extremely well; she always does. It's 
very gratifying to think that we should have been the means of introducing her into 
such society, aid I'm tfUite glad of it—quite rcjgiccd—for she certainly is an exceed¬ 
ingly well-behaved and good-natured little person. I could wish that some friend 
would mention to her how verf bfdly she has her cap trimmed, and what very pre¬ 
posterous bdft§ those are; but Of course that’s impossible, and if site likes to make 
a fright of herself, no doubt she Has a perfect right to do so. We never see«our- 
selves—never do, and neve* did—and I suppose^ve never shall.” 

This moral jeflcction reminding her of the necessity 6f being peculiarly smart on 
the occasion, so as to counterbalance Miss La Creevy, and be herself an effectual 
set-off and atonement, led Mrs. Nickleby into a consultation with her daughter 
relative to certain^ribands, gloves, and trimmings,^ which, being a complicated 
question, ani| one of mramount importance, soon routed the previous one, and put 
it to flight, • 

The great day artiving, the good lady put herself under Kate's hands an hour or 
so after breakfast, &nd, dressing by easy stages, completed her toilet in sufficient 
time to allow of her daughter's making hers, which was very simple and not very 
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long, though so satisfactory that she iftd never appeared more charming, or looked 
more lovely. MissLaCreavy, too, arrived with two bandboxes (whereof the bottoms 
fell out, as tjiey weiO handed from the coach) and something in a newspaper, uihich 
a gentleman had sat upon, coming down, andfwhich. was obliged to be ironed again 
before it was fit for service. At last, everybody was dressed, including Nicholas, 
who hadjeotne home to fetch them, and they went away iii a coach sent by the 
brothers fot the purpose; Mrs. Nicklebjlwondering very much whai: they would 
na^for dinner, and cross-examining Naholas as to the ^tent of his discoveries in 
the morning; whether he had smelt anything cooking at all like turtle, and if not, 
What he had smelt; and diversifying the conversation with reminiscences of dinners 
to which she had gone some twenty years ago, ebneeming which she particulaffsed, 
not only the dishes but the guests, in whom httr hearers did not feel a very absorbing 
interest, as not one of them had ever educed to hear their names before. 

The ol{) bgtlcr received them with profound respect and many smiles, and ushered 
them into the drawing-room, wh?re they were received by the brothers with so much 
cordiality and kindness that Mrs. Nickleby was quite in a flutter, and had scarcely 
presdhec of mind enough even to patrcgiisc Miss La Creevy. Kate was still more 
affected by the reception; for, knowing that the brothers were ftcqiitintcd with all 
that had passed .between her and Frank, she felt her position a most delicate and 
trying one, and was trembling on the arm of Nicholas when Mr. Charles took her 
in his, and led her ^another part of the room. 

“ Have you seen Madeline, my dear," he said, " since she left your house?" 

“ No, sir I" replied Kate. “ Not once." 

" And not heard from her, eh ? Not heard from her ? " 

*' I have only had one letter," rejoined Katg, gently. " I thought she would not 
have forgotten me quite so soon." 

"Ah I” said the old man, patting her on the hgad, and speaking as affectionately 
ns if she had been his favourite child. " Poor dear! what do you think of this, 
brother Ned? Madeline has only written to her once—only once,^ed, and she 
didn't thinf she would have forgotten her quite so soon, Ned.” 

" Oh ! sad, sad—very sul!" said Ned. 

The brothers interchanged a gkincc, and looking at Kate for a little time without 
speaking, shook hands, and nodded as if they were congratulating each other on 
something very delightful. * 

"Well, well," said brother Charles, "go into that room, my dear—that door 
yonder—and see if there’s not a letter for you from her. I think thare's one upon 
the table. You needn’t hurry back, my love, if there is, for we don’t dine ju^t yet, 
and there's plenty of time—plenty of time." j * * 

Kate retired as she was directed. Brother Charles, having follow^F’her graceful 
figure .with liis eyes, turned to Mrs. Nickleby and Sifid : 

"We took the liberty of naming one hour before the*rea^dinner-time, ma’am, 
because wc had a little business to Speak about, which would occupy # the interval. 
Ned, my dear fellow, will you mention what we agreed upon ? Mr. Nicklety, sir, 
have the goodness to follow me." * 

1 Without any further exp^n^ion, Mrs. Nickleby, Miss La Cr^cvy, and brother 
Ned were left alone together, and Nicholas followed brother Charles in(p his private 
roonr, where, to his great astonishment, he encountered Frank, whom he supposed 
to be abroad. 

" Young men,” said Mr. Cheeryble, "shake hands 1 ” 

" I need no bidding to do that," said Nicholas, extending his. 
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“ Nor I,” rejoined Frank, as he clasped it Tieartily. ° 

The old gentleman, thought that two handsomer or finer young fellows could 
scarcely stand side by side than those on whom he looked witn so much pleasure. 
Suffering his eyes to rest upon them,'for a sho# time, in silence, he said, while he 
seated himself at his desk: , 

“ I wish to see you friends—close anS firm friends—and if I thought you^pther- 
wise, 1 should hesitate in what I am abouA<%say. Frank, look here 1 M?. Nid^^gpi 
will yon come on the oth«r side? " 

'i'he young men stepped up on either hand of brother Charles, who produced a 
papa: fronvhis desk and unfolded it. 

“This,” he said, “is a copy of the will of Madeline’s maternal grandfather, 
bequeathing her thesum pf twelve thousand pounds, payable either upon her coming 
of age or marrying. It would appear that tkis gentleman, angry with her (his only 
relation) because she would not put herself under fyis protection, and Setaeh herself 
from the society of her father, in compliance with his repeated overtures, made a 
will leaving this property (which was all he possessed) to a charitable institution. 
He would seegi to have repented this determination, however, for three weelA after¬ 
wards, and in the same month, he executed this. By some frau^l, it vlas abstract^l 
fmmodiately after his decease, and the other—the only will found---was proved and 
administered. Friendly negotiations, which have only just now terminated, have 
been proceeding since this instrument came into our hands,*^md, as there is no 
doubt of its authenticity, and the witnesses have been discovered (after some trouble), 
the niouey has been refunded. Madeline has therefore obtained her right, and is, 
or will be, when either of the contingencies which I have mentioned have arisen, 
mistress of this fortune. You understand me?” * 

Frank replied in the affirmative. Nicholas, who could not trust himselPto speak 
lest his voice should be heard to faster, bowed his head. 8 

“Now, Fr^nk," said the old gentleman, “you were t£»e immediate means of 
recovering this deed. The fortune is but a small one; but w r e love Madeline; and 
such as it is, we would rather see you allied to her with that, than to any other girl 
we know who lias three ti nes the money. Will you become a suitpr to her for her 
hand?’’ 

“No, sir. I interested mys^f in the recovery of that instrument, believing that 
her hand was already pledged to one who lias a thousand times the claims upon her 
gratitude, and, if I mistake nof,' upon her heart, that I or any other man can ever 
urge. In thi#it seem! I judged hastily." c 

“-V you always do, sir,” cried brother Charles, utterly forgetting his assumed 
dignity, “ as you always do! *Hbw dare you think, Frank, that we would have you 
marry for money, when youth, geauty, and every amiable virtue and excellence, were 
to be had for love? How dared you, Frank, go and make love to Mr. Nickleby's 
sister without telling ;is fitst what you meant tcfcdo, and letting us speak for you ? ” 

“ I hardly dared to hope 2 -*-” * 

“ hardly flared to hop#t Then so much the greater reason for having our 
assistance I Mr. Niekleby, sir, Frank, although he judged hastily, judged, for 
once, correctly. . Madeline's heart is occupied—give nve your hand, sir; i| is occu¬ 
pied by you. and worthily and naturally. This fortune is destined to be yours, but 
you have a greater fortune in her, sir, than you would have m money were iPforty 
times told. She gooses you, Mr. Niekleby. She chooses as we, her dearest friends, 
would have, her choose. Frank chooses as we would have him choose. He should 
have your sister's little hand,' sir, if she bad refused it a score of times— ay, he should, 
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, fetid lie shnl! t , You act&l nobly, not knowing our sentiments, but noty you know 
them, sir, you must do as you are bid. What! You are the children of a worthy 
gentleman J» The time was, sir, when my dear brother Ned and I were two^ioor 
simple-hearted boys, wandering, almost barefoot, to seek our fortunes; are we 
changed in anything but years and worldly ^circumstances since that time? No, 
God fprttd 1 Oh, Ned, Ned, Ned, what a happy day this is for you and me t If. 
t^B^goor nflbther had only lived to see u§ now, Ned, how proud it would have made 
heraear heart at last l" • 

Thus apostrophised, brother Ned, who had entered with Mrs. Nickleby, and who 
had been before unobserved by the young men. darted forward, and fairly hugged 
brother Charles in his arms. 

" Bring in my little Kate," said the latter, after a short silence. "Bring her in, 
Ned. Let me see Kate, let me kiss he# I have a right to do so, now; I was very 
near it wheirshe first came; I h§ve often been very near it. Ah l Did you find 
the letter, my bird ? Did you find Madeline herself, waiting for you and expecting 
• you ? Did you find that she had not quite forgotten her friend and nurse and sweet 
compsfhion ? Why, this is almost the b#st of all!" q 

m !' Come, coifte," s|id Ned, “ Frank will be jealous, and we shall have some cutting 
of throats before dinner." * 

"Then let him take her away, Ned, let him take her away. Madeline’s in the 
next room. Let alia the lovers get out of the way, and talk among themselves, if 
they've anything to say. Turn 'em out, Ned, every one 1" ^ 

Brother Charles began the clearance by leading the blushing girl to the door, and 
dismissing her with a kiss. Frank was not very slow to follow, and Nicholas had 
disappeared first of all. So there only remained Mrs. Nickleby and Miss Lft 
Crcevy, who were both sobbing heartily; the two brothers; and Tim Linkinwalcr, 
who now came in to shake hands with* everybody; his round face all radiant and 
beaming with smiles. * • 

" Wcll,#Tim Linkinwater, sir,” said brother Charles, who was always spokes¬ 
man, " now the young folks are happy, sir." 

"You didn’t*keep ’em in suspense as long as you slid you would, though," 

■ returned Tim, archly. "Why, Mr, Nickleby and Mr, Frank were to haw been in 
your room for I don’t know how long ; and I don’% know what you wern’t to have 
told them before you came out with Hie truth.” 

" Now, did you ever know such a villain as this, fled?" sajfl the old gentleman, • 
"did you ever know such a villain asdTim Linkinwater? He accusing me of being 
impatient, and he*the very man who has been weqjying us morning, noonf and 
night, and torturing us for leave to go and tell what was in storc^before our 
plans were half complete, or we had arranged a single thing—a treaelfbrous dog i" 
" Sb he is, brother Charles," returned Ned, "Tim is a^treacherous dog. Tim is 
not to be trusted. Tim is ayild young fellow—he wants gmvity and steadiness ; 
he must sow his wild oats, and them perhaps hc'lb become in time%, respectable 
member of society." * • • 

» This being one of the standing jokes between the old fellows and Tim, they all 
three laughed very heartily, «afed might have laughed much lor%er ; but that the 
brothers seeing that A%$. Nickleby was labouring to express 4ter feelings, and was 
reallyVerwhclmed by th*e happiness of the time, took her betwgen them, and led 
her from the room under pretence of having to consult her on sqpw most important 
arrangements. # 

Now, Tim and Miss La Creevy had met very often, and had always been very 
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should endeavour to console her. As Miss La Creevy sat onH large old-fashioned 
window-seat, where there was ample room ^pr two, it was also natural that Tim 
should sit down beside her; and as to Tim's being unusually spruce and particular 
in his attire that day, why it was a high festival and a great occasion, and> tl^t was 
the most natural thing of all. I ( y 4P 

Tim sat down beside ^liss La Creevy, and, crossing one leg,over the otheffso , 
that his foot—he had very comely feet, and happened to be wearing the neatest 
shoes and black silk stockings possible—should come easily within the range of her 
eye? said in a soothing way: • >. , 

"Don't cry!" 0 

" I must," rejoined Miss La Creevy. f" 

" No, don’t," said Tim. *' Please don’t; pray, don’t.” ^ • « 

'* I am so happy 1" sobbed the little woman. 

" Then laugh,” said Tim, " do laugh.” 

What in the world Tim was doing with bis arm it is impossible to conjecture; but 
he knocked his elbow against that part of the window which w^s quite on the ottyjr 
• side of Miss La Creevy; and it is clear that it could have no business there. 

" Do laugh," said Tim, “ or I'll cry." 

" Why should you cry ? ” asked Miss La Creevy, smiling. « 

" Because I'm happy too," said Tim. " Wo are both happy, and I should like 
to do as yoifdo.” 

Surely there never was a man who fidgeted as Tim must have done then ; for he 
knocked the window again—almost in the same place—and Miss La Creevy said 
she was sure he’d break it. • *, 


chatty and pleasant together—had always iften great friifAds—and consequently it _ 
was the most natural thing in the world that Tim, finding that sfie still sobbed, 


" I knew," said Tim, “that youowould be.pleased with this sccfte.” 

“ It was very thoughtful and kind to remember me," reftirned Miss La Creevy. 

" Nothing could have delighted me half so much." t 

Why on earth should Miss La Creevy and Tim Linkinwater have said all this in 
a whisper? It was no secret. And why should Tim Linkinwater,-have looked so 
hard at Miss La Creevy, and why should Miss La Creevy have looked so hard at • 
the ground ? 

" It's a pleasant thing," said Tim, "to people like us, who have passed all our 
. lives in the world alone, to sec* young folks that we are fond of, brought together 
with so manf years o? happiness before themi’ 

' "^.h I" cried the little woman with all her heart, " that it is h" 

" Although,” pursued Tiin^'Calthough it makes one feel quite solitary and cast 
away—now don’t it ?'' e * 

Miss La Creevy said she didn't know. And why should she say she didn’t know ? 
Because she must have krtown whether it did ot not. 

" It's almost enough to niakc us get married after ail, isn't it?" said Tim. 

‘VX nonsens£,l" replied Mi£» La Creevy, laughing, "we are too old." 

“ Not a bit," said Tim, " we are too old to be single—why shouldn't we both be • 
married, instead sitting through the long winter eftegings by our solitary firesides? 
Why shouldn't we lxjke one fireside of it, and marry each other?” 

" Oh Mr. Linkinwater, you’re joking I’’ 

"No, no, I'm, not. I'm not indeed," said Tim. "I will, if you will. Do, my 
dear!" u 

" It would make people laugh so.” 
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.• “ Let J en» laitth," crief Tim stoutly? “ we have good tempers I know, end well 
.laugh tod. why, what hearty laughs we have had since we have known each 
otter." • * t0 

“So we have," cried Miss La Creegy—giving way a little, as Tim thought. 4 
< “It has been the happiest time in all my lifts—at least, away from the counting- 
house 40* Cheetyble Brothers," Said Tim. '*Do, my dear l Now, say you will." 

I ^^[0, no? we mustn't think of it, ’ returned Miss La Creevy, “ What would the 
Btothers say? " 

“Why, God bless your soull" cried Tim, innocently, “you don't suppose I 
should think of «t< 3 h a thing without their knowing it 1 Why, they left us here on 
purpose.” . 

. “ I can never look 'em in the face again l "Exclaimed Miss La Creevy, faintly. 

“ Come I " said Tim, " let's be a comfortable couple. We shall live in the old 
house here, 4vhere I have been ^br four-and-forty year; we shall go to the old 
church, where I’ve been every Sunday morning all through that time; we shall have 

■ alTmv old friends about us—Dick, the archway, the pump, the flowerpots, and Mr. 
Franx'l children, and Mr. Nickleby's clyldren, that we shall seem like grandfather 
ngd gmndmotlfbr too. Let's be a comfortable couple, and take care each other 1 
And if we should get deaf, or lame, or blind, or bed-ridden, how glad we shall be* 
that we have somebody we are fond of, always to talk to and sit with I Let's be a 
comfortable couple. m Now do, my dear I" 

Five minutes after this honest and straightforward speech, little Miss La Creevy 
and Tim were talking as pleasantly as if they had been married for a sift re of years, 
and had never once quarrelled all the time; and five minutes after that, when Miss 
La Creevy had bustled out to seeW her eyes *ete red and put her hair to rights, 
Tim mpved with a steely step towards the drrfwing-room, exclaiming as he went, 
“There an't sue!#another woman in all London-yl know there an't I "j 
By this time, the apoplectic butler was nearly in fits, in consequence of the 
unheard-o^postponement of dinner. Nicholas, who had been engage^Pin a manner 
in which every reader may imagine for himself or herself, was hurrying downstairs 
in obedience to Jiis angry summons, when he encountet^ g new surprise. 

On his way down, he overtook, in one of the passages, a stranger genteelly 
dressed in black, who was also moving towards the dining-room. As he was rather 
lame, and walked slowly, Nicholas lingered behindhand was following him step by 
step. Wondering who he was, when he suddenly tuned round and caught him by 
both hands. # 

“ Newman Nogp I H cried Nicholas joyfully. 

" Ah 1 Newman, your own Newman, your own^lcFfafthful Newman I MjPdear 
boy, my dear Nfck, I give you joy,'health, bappinesS, every blessing. *t can't bear 
it—it's top much, my dear boy—it makes a child oh me I" 

“Where have you been?" said Nicholas, “what have you been doing I How 
often have I inquired for you* and been told that I should hear beforeJ|ong t" 

“I know, I know I ’’ returned Newman. “Thgy wanted all the happiness to 
borne together. I've been helping 'em. I, I—look at me, Nick, l8ok at me 1 "* 

*' You would never let me dogpiat," said Nicholas, in a toner of gentle reproach. 

“ l didn't mind what I w&s, then. I shouldn't have hadjhe hear| to put on. 

■ gentleman's clothes, they would have reminded me of okrtimes and made me 
' miserable. I apt another man now, Nick. My dear boy, I can’t •speak—don’t say 

anything to me*—don't think the worse of me for these tears—yflU*don’t know what 
t ftd to-day \ you can’t, and never will 1 “ # 
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They miked in to dinner, arm-in-arm, ai^lsat down, Mte by $idg. * • ’ 

Never was such a dinner as that, since the world began, There was the super¬ 
annuated bask clerk, Tim Linkinwater's friend ; and there 1 was the* chubby old 
lady, Tim Linkinwatefr'a sister; and ther% was so much attention from Tim 
Llnldnwater's sister to Miss La Creevy, and there were so many jokes from the 
superannuated bank clerk, and Tim Linkinwateg himself was in such tip(»p#pirits, 
mid little Miss La Creevy was in such Jcc^nical state, that of themselves they m&i i 
have composed the pleasantest party conceivable. Then, there ’was Mjrs. Niclfeby, 
so grand and complacent; Madeline and Kate, so blushing and beautiful; Nicholas 
ang Frank, so devoted and proud; and all four so silently and tremblingly happy— 
there was Newman so subdued yetSo overjoyed, and there were the twin brothers 
$o delighted and interchanging such^looks, that the old servant stood transfixed 
behind his master’s chair, and felt his eye# grow dim as they wandered round the 
table, i , ' • 

Whert the first novelty of the meeting had worn off, and they began truly to feel 
how happy they were, the conversation became more general, and the harmony and- 
pleasure if possible increased. The brotl*3rs were in a perfect ecstasy; add* their 
insisting on saluting the ladies, ail round, before they would p^rmit*them to ret#e, 

> gave occasion to the superannuated bank clerk to say so many good things that he 
quite outshone himself, and was looked upon as a prodigy of humour. 

"Kate, my dear," said Mrs. Niekleby, taking her daughter aside, directly they 
got upstairs, " you don't really mean to tell me that this is actually true about Miss 
La Creevy and Mr. Linkinwater?" 

" Indeed it is, mamma." 

" Why, I never heard such a tbhtg in my life 4 }" exclaimed Mrs. Niekleby. 

"Mr. Linkinwater is a most ex&llent creature," reasoned Kate, "ana, for his 
age, quite young still." § . • 

"For hh age, my dear I" returned Mrs. Niekleby, "yesq nobody says anything 
against him, except that I think he is the weakest and most foolish man ^ ever knew. 
It’s her age I speak of. That he should have gone and offered himself to a woman 
who must be—ah, half again as I am—and that she should have dared to 

accept him I It don’t signify, Kate;—I’m disgusted with her." 

Shaking her head, very emphatically indeed, Mrs. Niekleby swept away; and all 
the evening, in the midst of the merriment and enjoyment that ensued, and in which 
with that exception she freely participated, conducted herself towards Miss La 
Creevy in a stately £hd distant manner, desired to mark her sense of the impro¬ 
priety of her conduct, and to signify her extrema and cutting disapprobation of the 
misdemeanour she had so‘fU%rc|ptly committed. 


• t a ^CHAPTER LXIV. 

AH OLD ACQUAINTANCE IS RECOGNISED UNDER ANCHOLY CIRCU|£STANQ£S, 
• Al^J DOTHEBOYS HALL BREAKS UP FOR EVER. 

* © 

Nicholas was/one of those whose joy is incomplete unless it is shared by the 
friends of adverse and less fortunate days. Surrounded by every fascination of love 
qhd hope, nis warm heart yearned towards plain John Browdle. He remembered 
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. thelf first lftSetjjig with a smile, and their second with a tear; Saw poor Sttnke once 
again with the bundte on his shoulder trudging patiently by hjs side ; and hearg the 
honest YorkMiiremans rough words of encouragement as he left them on their road 
to London. • 

Madeline and he sat down, very many times, jointly to produce a letter which 
shoulcbadiuamt John at full length of his altered fortunes, and assure him of his 
! tip^hip and gratitude. It so happen*}, nowever, that the letter conld never be 
written. ' Although they applied themselves to it with /Be best intentions in the 
world, it chanced that they always fell to talking about something else, and when 
Nicholas tried it by himself, he found it impo^ble to write one half of what^he 
wished to say, or to pen anything, indeed, wigeh on rc-perusal did not appear cold 
and unsatisfactory compared with what lie had in his mind. At last, ffiter going on 
thu& from dav to day, and reprokching^iimsclf more and more, he resolved {the 
mdre readily*as Madeline, strongly urged him) to make a hasty trip into York¬ 
shire, and present himself before Mr. and Mrs. Browdie without a word of 
•notice. 

Thli/it was that between seven and eij^t o'clock one evening, he aftri Kate found 
thgfnselves in tlfe Sargccn's Head booking-office, securing a pace to Greta Bridge ( 
by the next morning's coach. They had to go westward, to procure some little 
necessaries for his journey, and, as it was a fine night, they agreed to walk there, 
and ride Iiome. • 

The place they had just been in, called up so many recollections, an# Kate had 
so many anecdotes of Madeline, and Nicholas so many anecdotes of Frank, and each 
was so interested in what the othcr^aid, and both were so happy and confiding, 
and had much to talk about, that it was not*until they had plunged for a full 
half , 110 m* into that labyrinth of streets which lies between Seven Dials and Soho, 
without emerging into any large thoroughfare, thBt Nicholas began to think it Just 
possible they might havelost their way. • 

The possibility was soon converted into a certainty; for, on looking about, and 
walking first to one end of the street and then to the other, ^ic could find no land¬ 
mark he could recognise, and was fain to turn back again in quest of some place at 
•which he could seek a direction. 

• 

It was a by-street, and there was nobody about, or 4n the few Wretched shops they 
passed. Making towards a faint gleam of light, whigji streamed across the pave¬ 
ment from a cellar, Nicholas was about to descend two or three steps so gs to render 
y himself visible to those below and mak^his inquiry, when he was arrested by a loud 
noise of scolding in* woman's voice. 0 • ®‘ 

"Oh come awa^I" said Kate, “ they are quarreliftig. You’ll be hurt** 

11 Wait one instant, Kate. Let us hear if there's •nything the matter,*’ returned 
her brother. "Hush l” # 

"You nasty, idle, vicious, gpod-for-nothing brute," died tHfe woma^ stamping 
on the ground, '' why don't you turn the mangle?” * 

" So I am, my life and soul!" replied a man's voiw. " Iam alwl^s turning. * 1 
am perpetually turning, like a detnd old horse in a demnition ipiJl. Mv life is one 
^lemd horrid grind! ” •* 

"Then why don’t you go and 'list fora soldier?" retorted th^Woman; "you're 
welcomAo." • 

"For a soldier I’’ cried the man. "For a soldier I Would his^oy and gladness 
see him in a coarse red coat with a little tail ? Would she hear of his behlf slapped 
and beat by drummers demnebly ? Would die have him fire off real guns^ad 

2 M 2 
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have his hair cut, and Ibis whiskers shaved, and his eyes turned rigfyt tfr*d left, and 
his trousers pipeclayed ? M _ 

''Dear Nicholas,*' whispered Kate, "you don’t know who that i* It's Mr. 
Mantalini, I am confident." 

"Do make sure! Peep at him Ufjple I ask the way,"said Nicholas, "Come 
down a step or two—come!" 1 * + 

Drawing her after him, Nicholas crept down the steps and looked iflto a SOjA 
boarded cellar. There, ftiidst clothes-baskets and clothes, - snipped to his smrt- 
sleeves, but wearing still an old patched pair of pantaloons of superlative make, a 
ondfe brilliant waistcoat, and moustache and whiskers as of yore, but lacking their 
lustrous dye—there, endeavouring to mollify the wrath of a buxom female—not the 
lawful Madaifle Mantalini, but the proprietress of the concern—and grinding mean¬ 
while as if for very life at the mangle, wholb creaking noise, mingled with her shrill 
tones, appeared almost to deafen him—there was»the graceful, elegant, fascinating, 
and once dashing Mantalini. 

"Oh, you false traitor I" cried the lady, threatening personal violence on Mr.. 
Mantalini’s ftfce. • • # 

a " False. Oh dem !* Now my soul, my gentle, captivating, Jpewit&ing, and iqgst 
demnebly enslaving chick-a-biddy, be calm,” said Mr. Mantalini humbly, 

'' I won't 1" screamed'the woman. '' I'll tear your eyes out!" 

"Oh 1 What a dernd savage lamb 1" cried Mr. Mantalini. « 

/'You're'Jiever to be trusted," screamed the woman; "you were out all day 
yesterday, and gallivanting somewhere I know—you know you were? Isn’t it 
enough that I paicTTwopound fourteen for you, and took you out of prison, and 
let you live here like a gentleman, Jut must you go on like this: breaking my heart 
besides?" e , 

" I will never break its heart, Pwill be a good boy, and never fto so any more; I 
will never be naughty again; I beg its little pardon," said'‘Mr. Mantalini, dropping 
the handle of the mangle, and folding his palms together. "It is ah up with its 
handsome friend! He has gone to the demnition bow-wows. It will nave pity ? it 
will not scratch and cla'w, but pet and comfort ? Oh, demmit." 0 
Very little affected, to judge from her action, by this tender appeal, the lady was. 
on the point of returning seme angry reply, when Nicholas, raising his voice, 
asked his way to Piccadilly. 

Mr. Mantalini turned round, caught sight of Kate, and, without another word, 
leapt at one bound into a bed which stood >fcehind the door, and drew the counter¬ 
pane over his face, kicking gieanwhile convulsively. Q 

" Dentityt 1" he cried, in (^^suffocating voice, "it's little Niqklebyt Shut the 
door, put out the candle, tutjvme up in the bedstead 1 Oh, denf| dem, dem I" 

The woman looked, §rst at Nicholas, and then at Mr. Mantalini, as if uncertain 
on whom to visit thffe extraordinary behaviour; but^fr. Mantalini happening by ill 
luck^o thrust his nose from hnder the bedclothes in his anxiety to ascertain whether 
the visitors wUte gone, she suddenly, and with a dexterity which could only have 
been acquired bv Ipng practice, flung a pretty heavy clothes-basket at him with so 
good an aim mat he kicked more violently tharfbefore, though without venturing’ 
to make any efforfto disengage his head, which was quitu extinguished. Thinking 
this a favourable opportunity for departing before any of the torrent of Her wrath 
discharged upon him, Nicholas hurried Kate off, and left the unfortunate 
subject d? this unexpected recognition to explain his conduct as he best could. 

«.%> next morning he began his ioumey. It was now cold, winter weather. 
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forcibly reesrillnjg to his Aind underv^at circumstances he had lint travelled that 
road, and how many vicissitudes and changes he had since undergone. He was 
alone insid%tbe greyer part of the way, and sometimes, when he had fallen i^to a 
do,ze» and, rousing himself, looked o^t of the window, and recognised some place 
which he well remembered as having passed, either on his journey down, or in the 
long jgalfc'back with poor Smike, he could hardly believe but that all which had 
4 jjue hapjfcned had been a dream, at^l t|iat they were still plodding wearily on 
to^ds London, with the world before them. 0 

To render these recollections the more vivid, it came on to snow as night set in ; 
and, passing through Stamford and Grantham, and by the little alehouse where he 
had heard the story of the bold Baron of Grojfcwig, everything looked as if h^had 
seen it but yesterday, and not even a ftakf - of the white crust on the roofs had 
melted away. Encouraging the train gf ideas which flocked upon him, he could 
almost perstftde himself that he apt again outside the coach with Squecrs and tho 
boys; that he heard their voids in the air; and that he felt again, but with a 
mingled sensation of pain and pleasure now, that old sinking of the heart and long* 
inghffcr home. While he was yet yicldjpg himself up to these fancies he fell asleep, 
^kd, dreaming of Madeline, forgot them. * 

He slept at the iifh at Greta Bridge on the night of his arrival, and, rising at ^ 
very early hour next morning, walked to the market-town, and inquired for John 
Browdifi’s house. John lived in the outskirts, now he was a family man ; and, as 
everybody knew him, Nicholas had no difficulty in finding a boy who undertook to 
guide him to his residence. t * 

Dismissing his guide at the gate, and in his impatience not even stopping to 
admire the thriving look of cottagfc or garden^ither, Nicholas made his way to the 
kitchejfdoor, and kicked lustily with his stick. 

*" Halloa! ” cried a voice inside, “ waat be thg matthcr noo ? Be the toon a-firc ? 
Ding, but thou mak'c* noise eneaf?” 

With tjjesc words, John Browdie opened the door himself, and owning his eyes 
to their utmost width, cried, as he dapped his hands together and burst into a 
hearty roar: # W 

" Ecod, it be the godfeyther, it be the godfeyther I Tilly, here tie Misther 
Nickleby. Gi' us thee hond, mun. Coom awa*, coom awa\ In wi‘ ’un, doon 
beside the fire; tak' a soop o' thot. Dinnot say I word till thoo'st droonk it a* i 
Oop wi' it, mun. Ding I but I'm reeght glod to sae thee.’* 

Adapting his action to his text, ^>hn dragged Nicholas iftto the l|itchen, forced 
him down upon ^hugc settle beside a blaring fire, poured out from an enormous 
bottle about a quarter of a pint of spirits, thru* if into his hand, opetfed his 
mouth and tHtew back his head as a sign to *him to drink it ^fttantly, and 
stood with a broad grin of welcome overspreading his great red face, like a jolly 
giant. • 

“ I might ha’ knowa’d," Said Jofcn, “ that nobody but thou would ha' coom wi* 
sike a knock as yon. Thot was the wa' thou knocked at schoolmcasihcr's dpor, eh ? 
Ha, ha, ha I But I say—waa’t be a’ this a boot scnoolmeasthcr ?• 

" You know it then ? “ saitLNicholas. , 

"They were talking aboot it, doon toon last neeght," replied John, "but neane 
on 'em seemed quite un'erstan’ it loike ." * 

" After various shillings and delays,” said Nicholas, "he has*been sentenced to 
be transported for seven years, for being in the unlawful posseAion of a stolen will; 
and, after that, he has to suffer the consequence of a conspiracy.” • 
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"Whew !*’ cried John, " a conspiracy 1 ^oomat in tl55 pooder*plof wa’—eh ?, 
Soornat in the Guy Fatix line ?” 

”»o, no, no, a conspiracy connected with his school { I’ll explain it presently. 11 
'•ThoUs reeght 1 ” said John, “ explain it after breakfast, not hoo, for thotl bees’t 
hoongry, and so am I; and Tilly she mun* be at'the bottom o' a’ explanations, for 
she says thot’s the mutual confidence. Ha, ha, ha I Ecod, it's a tooth the 

mutual confidence I ” ^ 

The entrance of Mrs. Biowdie, with a smart cap on and very many apologies for 
their having been detected in the act of breakfasting in the kitchen, stopped John in 
his ^iscussion of this grave subject, and hastened the breakfast: which*, being com¬ 
posed of vast mounds of toast, new-ftid eggs, boiled ham, Yorkshire pie, and other 
cold substantial (of which heavy relays were constantly appearing from another 
kitchen under the direction of a very plump%ervattt), was admirably adapted to the 
cold bleak morning, and received the utmost ju^pe from all parses. At last, it 
came to a close; and the fire which had been lighted in the best parlour having by 
this time burnt up, they adjourned thither, to hear what Nicholas had to tell, o , 
Nicholas tol^them all, and never was tlBere a story which awakened so many 
emotions in the breasts of two eager listeners. At one time, hgnest ^ohn groandi 
hi sympathy, and at another roared with joy; at one time he vowed to go up to 
London on purpose to get a sight of the Brothers Cheeryble; and, at another, 
swore that Tim Linkinwater should receive such a ham by coach^ and carriage-free, 
as mortal knife had never carved. When Nicholas began to describe Madeline, he 
sat with his inouth wide open, nudging Mrs. Browdie from time to time, and 
exclaiming under his breath that she must bo “ rga’ther a tidy sart," and when he 
heard at last that his young friend hdQ come down, purposely to communicate his 
good fortune, and to convey to him all those assurances of’friendship which he 
could not state with sufficient warmlh in writing—that the only object of his journey 
was to share 1^ happiness with them, and to tell them that when he was married 
they must come up to see him, and that Madeline insisted on it as waft as he— 
John could hold out no longer, but after looking indignantly at his wife, and 
demanding to know wliaf she was whimpering for, drew his coat-«leeve over his 
eyes, and blubbered outright. 

"Tell'ee waa’t though," said J^hn seriously, when a great deal had been said on 
both sides, “to return to schoolmeasther. If this news aboot ’un has reached 
school to-day, the oULoonian whan't have a whole boan in her boddy, nor Fanny 
neither.” • <i 

" Q|? John! ” cried Mrs. Qro^rdie. c 

"Ah ! an^oh John agean," implied the Yorkshiremari. " I dinjjot know What 
they lads mightn't do. When it first got aboot that schoolmeasther was in trouble, 
soom feythers and moothers sent and took their young chaps awa‘. If them its is 
left, should know waa’ts coom tiv’un, (here'll be Hike a ^volution and rebel t Ding i 
But 1 think they’ll a'.gang daft, and spill bluid like wather 1 ” 

In facWjohn Br^wdie's apprehdhsions were so strong that he determined to ride 
over fo the school without delay, and invited Nicholas to accompany him, which, 
however, he declined,• pleading that his presence fa*ght perhaps aggravate the 
bitterness oft their adv^sity. Q 

'' Thot's true! ” ^aid John, " I should ne'er ha* thought o’ thot." * 

"I must return tomorrow," said Nicholas, "but I meari to dine with you to-day, 
and if Mrs, ^trowdie can give me a bed—r—" 

“ BedJ ” ctjed John, "I wish thou could’st sieep in fewer beds at once. Ecod 
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.thou sheukyft l^tve 'em Bide tiU I coom Back, on'y bide tiU 1 coom back, and 
ecod we'll mak* a da^of it," 

Giving hisftvifc a hearty kiss, and Nicholas a no less hearty shake Of the hand, 
John mounted his horse and rode off: leaving Mrs. Browdie to apply herself to 
hospitable preparations, and his young fricju^to stroll about the neighbourhood, 
and spots which were rendered familiar to him by many a miserable 

* captation. • 

John cantered away, and arriving at Dodieboys Hall, tffti his horse to a gate and 
made his way to the schoolroom door, ’flrhich he found locked on the inside. A 
tremendous noise and riot arose from within, at^J, applying his eye? to a convenient 
crevice in the wall, he did not remain long in ignorance of its meaning. 

The news of Mr. Squecrs’s downfall had reached Dotheboys; that was quite dear. 
To all appearance, it had very recently Income known to the young gentlemen; for 
the rebellion had just broken out. • 

It was one of the brimstone-and-treacle mornings, and Mrs. Squecrs had entered 
school according to custoqx with the large bowl and spoon, followed by Miss SqiA^Si' 
and tne # amiable Wackford: who, durinjfkis father's absence, had talten upon him 
suffi minor brariche^ of the executive os kicking the pupils with his nailed boots, 
pulling the hair of some of the smaller boys, pinching the others in aggravating 
places, and rendering himself, in various similar ways, a great comfort anil happiness 
to his mother. Thcit entrance, whether by premeditation or a simultaneous impulse, 
was the signal of revolt. While one detachment rushed to the door nnf locked it, 
and another mounted on the desks and forms, the stoutest, and consequently the 
newest, boy seized the cane, and confronting Mrs. Squecrs with a stern countenance, 
snatchedher cap and beaver-bonnet, put it r J} his own head, armed himself with 
the jvooden spoon, anckbade her, on pmn of death, go down upon tier knees, and 
lake a dose directly. Before that estimable lady Amid recover herself, or offer the 
slightest retaliation, sheens forced into tvkneding posture hy a crowd^pf shouting 
tormentors^md compelled to swallow a spoonful of the odious mixture, rendered 
more than usually savoury by the immersion in the bowl of Master Wackford's 
head, whose dusking was entrusted to anfethcr rebel, 'flic success of this first, 
.•achievement prompted the malicious crowd, whose faces were clustered together in 
every variety of lank and half-starved ugliness, to (further acts of outrage. The 
leader was insisting upon Mrs. Squeers repealing her dose, Master Squeers was 
undergoing another dip in the treacle, and a violent assault hryi been commenced 

* on Miss Squeers, when John Browdie, bursting open the door with a vigorous kick, 
rushed to the rescu% The shouts, screams, groans, l^ots, and clapping of hands, 
suddenly ceased, .and a dead silence ensued. • 


Ye be noice chaps," said John, looking steadily^und. " What’s ^o do here, 
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thou ybong dogs?" 

"Squeers is in prison, and jre ar%going to run awaj aried a score of shrill 
' voices. "We won't stop, we won’t I" : 

'* Weel then, dinnot stop," replied John, "who vffants thee to st^p? RocM a**a' 
loike men, but dinnot hurt the women." 

* " Hurrah I" cried the shrill more shrilly still. * •> 

."Hurrah?" rcpcate^Jobn. #Weel, hurrah loike men t^. Noo Hien, look 
out. Ifip—hip—hip—hurrah l" 

"Hurrah 1 ” cried the voices. 

, " Hurrah ! Agean," said John. " Looder still." 

The boys obeyed. 
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“ Anoother!" said John. “ Dinnot be award on It. f5st's have«a gdod 'un 1" 

" Hunrah I” % 

* Noo then,” said John, " let’s have yan more to end wi’, and the# coot off as 
quick as yon loike. Tak’ a good breath flbo—Squeers be in jail—the school's 
brokken oop—it's a’ owcr—past aq4 gane—think o’ thot, and let it be a hearty 
'tin! Hurrah I" • 

Such a cheer arose as the walls of I^thiboys Hail had never echoed befoi^Md 
were destined never to ffespond to again. When the sound had died away, the * 
school was empty; and of the busy, noisy Crowd which had peopled it but five 
mfeutes before, not one remained. * 

" Very well, Mr. Browdie 1 '* said |jliss Squeers, hot hnd flushed from the recent 
encounter, but vixenish to the last; "you've been and excited our boys to run 
away. Now see if we don't pay you out ftr that, sir 1 If my pa is unfortunate and 
trod down by heneraies, we're not going to be basely crowed and conquered over by 
you and Tilda." * 

“ Noa!" replied John bluntly, " thou bean’t. Tak’ thy oath o’ thot # J^hinK 
betther o' usp Fanny. I tell 'ee both, th#fc I’m glod the old man Jias been caught 
• but at last—dom'd glod—but ye'll sooffer eneaf wi'out any ^rowin' fra’ me, aift I 
be not the mun to crow, nor be Tilly the lass, so I tell 'ee flat. More than thot, I 
tell 'ee noo, that if thou nced'st friends to help thee awa’ from this pla^e—dinnot 
turn up thy nose, Fanny, thou may’st—thou’lt foind Tilly arid I wi' a thout o' old 
times aboqjt us, ready to lend thee a hond. And when 1 say thot, dinnot think I be 
asheamed o{. waa’t I've deane, for I say .agean, Hurrah t and dom the school- 
measther—there 1" t .. t 

His parting words concluded, John Browdie strode heavily out, remounted his 
nag, put him once more into a smart canter, and, carolling*’lustily forth some frag¬ 
ments of an old song, to whicR the horse's hoofs rang a merry accompaniment, 
sped back fc? his pretty wife and to Nicholas. 1 

For some days afterwards, the neighbouring country was overrun with boys, who, 
the report went, had been secretly furnished by Mr. and Mrs. Browdie, not only 
with a hearty meal of *Dread and meat, but with sundry shillings and sixpences to 
help them on their way. To this rumour John always returned a stout denial;, 
which he accompanied, however, with a lurking grin, that rendered the suspicious 
doubtful, and fully confirmed all previous believers. 

There were a fejv timid ySung children, who, miserable as they bad been, and 
many as ufere the tears they had shed in fee wretched school, still knew rto others 
home, and bad formed Jot it a sort of attachment, which mftde them weep when 
the boldgf spirits fled, and cjjijg to it as a refuge. Of these, some,were found crying 
under hedges and in such plqpes, frightened at the solitude. Ofb had a dead bird 
in a little cage; he had wandered nearly twenty miles, and when his poor favourite 
died, lost courage,«nn(f lay down beside hlnp. Another was discovered In a yard 
hard by thl school, sleepfngwith a dog, who bit at those who came to remove him, 
afidSlcked thpdeeping child 1 ® pale face. 

They were taken bade, and scene other stragglers were recovered, but by degrees 
they were deified; or lost again; and, in oOur|0*af time, Dothebovs Hall and it$f 
last leaking up t^egan to be forgotten by tnl neighbors, or to be only spoken ^ 
of as among tye things that had been. v 



THE\%HQIR SUMMED IT 


CHAPTER LXV. 

CONCLUSION, 

Wi«N*l^r term of mourning had expired, Madeline gam her hand and fortune to 
•ifcholas; and, on the same day anc^tfthe same time, Kate became Mrs. Frank 
Cheeryble. It was expected that Tim Unkinwater amfeMiss La Crecry would have 
made a third couple on the occasion, but they declined, and two or three tracks 
afterwards went out together one morning before breakfast, and coming baajpvith 
merry faces, werefound to have been quieUj^narried that day. 

The money which Nicholas acquired in nght of his wife he invested iti the firm of 
Cheeryble ^Brothers, in which Frankftad become a partner. Before many years 
elapsed, the business began ^ be carried on in the names of “ Cheeryble and 
Nickleby," so that Mrs. Nickleby's prophetic anticipations were, realised at last. 

# lhe twin brothers retired. Who needs to be told that they were happy? They 
were surrounded by happiness of them own creation, and lived bu^to increase it, 

• Tim Linkfnwaty condescended, after much entreaty and brow-beating, to accept 
a share in die house; but he could never be prevailed upon to suffer the publica¬ 
tion of his name.as a partner, and always persisted in the punctual and regular dis¬ 
charge of his clerkly duties. „ 

He and his wife lived in the old house, and occupied the very ted-chamber in 
which he bad slept for four-and-forty years. As his wife grew ^crer, she became 
even a more cheerful and light-touted little creature; and it was a common saying 
among their friends, that it was impossible Id say which looked the happier—Tim 
gs he sat calmly smiling in his elbow chair off one side of the fire, or liis brisk little 
wife chatting and laughing, Sid constantly«bostling in and out of hers, on the 
other. • - 

Dick^he blackbird, was removed from the counting-house and promoted to a 
warm corner in the common sitting-room. Beneath his cage hung two miniatures 
of Mrs. Linkinwater's execution ; one representing herself, and the other Tim ; and 
both smiling very hard at all beholders. Tim’s head being powdered like a twelfth 
cake, and his spectacles copied with great sweety, strangers detected a close 
resemblance to him at the first glance, and this leading them to suspect that the 
other must be his wife, and emboldening them* to say so without scruple, M x$. 
Unkinwater grew very proud of these achievements in time, and ftmsidered them 
among the raos| successful likenesses she had ever ^painted. Tim bad (|te pro- 
foundcst faith in then), likewise; for on this, a^otf all other subjects, they held but 
one opinion; and if ever there were a ’'comfot^ablc couple" in tie world, it was 
Mr. and Mrs. Unkinwater. ■* 

Ralph, having died intestate, gnd having no relations but those with whom he 
had lived in such enmity, %ey would have bccoaie^n legal course his heirs; But 
they could not bear the thought of growing riclpon money so acquired, nd, felt as 
though they could never hope to prosper with it. They made no claim to his 
wealthy and the riches forjabich he had toiled all his days, arjl burdened his soul 
with so many evil deeds, were swept at last into the coffins of the estate, and no 
maif was the better ot the happier for them. # 

Arthur Gride was tried for the unlawful possession of the wjjl, jvhich he had either 
procured to be stolen, of had dishonestly acquired and retained by other means aS 
bad. By dint of an ingenious counsel, and a legal flaw, he escaped; but only to 














